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In connection with the hints on pronunciation and spelling, the following points should 
also be noted: 

(1) All Sanskrit words, except when they arc proper nouns, or have come into 
common use in English, or represent a class of literature, philosophical system, 
or school of thought, arc italicized. 

(2) Current geographical names and all modem names from the commencement of 
the nineteenth century arc given in their usual spelling and without diacritical 
matks. 
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PREFACE 


B engal is known for its Kantha work. The editing of this volume has been 
analogous, aldiough the net result may not match the exquisite beauty and 
dexterity of a woman’s needle work in putting together precious fragments. The 
long and chequered history of the publication of the volume has beoi elucidated 
by Swami Prabhananda, the present Secretary of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture. My task at the command of the revered late Swami 
Ranganathananda was to retrieve the articles submitted earlier and to give some 
measure of coherence to the volume widiout departing in spirit and tqyproach of 
the total enteqxise of series ofdie Institute of Culture. 

This was not an easy task. The articles spanned a period of fifty years or 
more. There were some gaps. While some articles had illustrations, in most 
other cases while the text was available the illustrations were missing. In a few 
cases, while there was reference to footnotes, the footnotes were missing. 
Bibliographies were scanty, if not absent. 

The first task of the editorial team was to re-check text, reconstmct and re- 
check footnotes and references, locate appropriate illustrations, and to add 
extended bibliographies, specially of books and articles written on the subject 
after the writing of the article. All this laborious painstaking task has been 
competently accomplished by the team of research scholars (who also kept 
changing) under the guidance of Swami Prabhananda, Shri Pradyut Kumar 
Ganguli and the late Dr. Amitabha Mukheijee who suddenly passed away in 
2002. It would appear that for some mysterious reasons, the successive editors 
and assistant editors of the volume were snatched away before completing their 
task. This includes the late Professor S. K. Saraswati, who originally conceived 
die volume, PtofessorKalyanKumar Dasgiqita and Professor Kafyan Kumar Ganguli. 

With the institution’s editorial decision to include what was originally 
submitted and to fill in the gaps, the few authors who are happily still with us 
were asked to revise and update their articles. Most others, alas, were not here. 
They are the pioneers in their respective fields, pathfinders and luminaries of 
their time. This includes many of the contributors included in the volume, e.g., 
A. K. Coomaraswamy, N. K. Bose, 0. C. Gangoly, U. P. Shah, Nihar Ranjan 
Ray, Stella Kramrisch, C. C. Dasgupta, Kalyan Kumar Ganguli, R. C. 
Majumdar, C. Sivaramamurti, K. R. Srinivasan, K. R. Pisharoti, J. N. 
Baneijea, D. C. Sircar, Z. A. Desai. These are names to be reckoned with in 
their respective spheres. It was a formidable task to review their writings and 
edit it to the minimum, with a view to retaining not only the original content, but 
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also the distinctive flavour and style of writing. Hopefully this has been done 
without doing injustice to diem. Occasionally it became necessary to rea4just 
paragraphs or break up sentences. This has been restricted to the absolute 
minimum, evoi if it srnnetiities makes difficult reading. 

Obviously some original articles wae beyond retrieval on account of either 
an incomplete manuscript or misplacement. In a few cases, some authors did 
not give renewed permissicfti to publish articles submitted many decades ago. 

The original plan of the volume conceived by S. K. Saraswati was carefully 
examined. It was decided to adhere to the original plan and the groupings. 
However, it was decided to request for fiesh articles to fill the gaps, so that die 
‘volume’ could encompass various periods and facets of architecture, sculpture, 
epigraphy and numismatics to the extent possible. It was also decided to include 
the articles originally submitted and to solicit fiesh articles on the interface of 
Indian and South-East Asian art from a select number of authors. The selection 
of the authors was largely determined from the point of view of those who 
continue to follow in some measure (with important differences, no doubt) the 
approach of the earlier writers. 

The last observation is relevant, because Indian art history has taken many 
other innovative and divergent paths since the writings of these pioneers and 
those others who continue to subscribe to the validity of the earlier approach. 
This was necessary in order to maintain a measure of continuity and an overall 
‘unity’. Hopefully it has been possible to place together the writings of a 
generation of scholars who laid the foimdatioas of art history, as distinct from 
Indian archaeology. 

The volume as it stands today is thus the result of weaving together writings 
of the last seven decades on seminal issues of chronology, genre, form, style, 
iconography and relatiorrs with South-East Asia and Central Asia. The articles 
writtCT in the third and fourth decades of the last century obviously are based on 
the evidence available at that time. Later evidence has in some cases called for 
revisions; nevertheless their articles are important and of continuing relevance 
more on account of perceptions and insights rather than micro studies on fresh 
archaeological data, or discoveries of sculptures at new sites. 

The volume has also to be viewed within the overall schema of the 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture for The Cultural Heritage of India 
volumes. The previous volumes No. I to No. VI deal with specific domains. 
Each volume presents an overview of the sub-branches of the domain or 
discipline, e.g., Religion, Philosophy, Language, Literature. The volumes have 
served a most useful reference tool for the educated layman or scholar who 
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wishes to know about the different facets of a particular field. It is also self- 
evident that the project of the Ramakrishna Mission is quite distinct from the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan series on the ‘History and Culture of the Indian 
People’. The purpose of the Ramakrishna Mission enterimse was neidia* purely 
historical nor to uphold only particular ideological positions or to take micro- 
analytical studies of specific texts or schools of toou^t. The present volume 
adheres to this original schema in respect of the Arts, here more specifically 
Architecture, Sculpture, Epigraphy and Numismatics. The interface of the art of 
India with South-East Asia was included in the original schema and has been 
retained. 

As has been mentioned by Swami Prabhananda, the Institute had also 
received valuable articles on Painting, Music, Dance, Drama, Crafts, Costume, 
Dress, etc. The authors were equally eminent (Rukmini Devi, Mrs. Srimati 
Tagore, Swami Prajnanananda, V. K. Narayan Menon, P, K. Gode, to name 
only a few). After work was begun on the volume, it was observed that the bulk 
of the articles on Architecture, Sculpture, Epigraphy and South-East Asia and 
Central Asia was nearly 1000 pages. It was then reluctantly decided to exclude 
the articles on the subjects mentioned above. The Institute hopes to bring out a 
separate volume based on those articles which will be Part II of the ‘Art’ 
volume. 

The present volume as it has now emerged after the painstaking efforts of 
the editorial team under the guidance of Swami Prabhananda is divided into four 
sections, viz., Architecture, Sculpture, Epigraphy and Numismatics, Indian Art 
and the East. A. K. Coomaraswamy’s seminal article Art in Indian Life, 
written in 1928 for the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture and first 
published in The Cultural Heritage of India, Volume III (1937) precedes all 
others. The article which has been republished in the Collected Works of A. K. 
Coomaraswamy (edited by Roger Lipsey, Vol. II) has provided the 
foundational ground plan of art studies in India for five decades. It continues to 
provide the basis for the conceptual frame of the present volume. It is not 
necessary at this stage to comment on A. K. Coomaraswamy’s vision and 
contribution. Nevertheless, it is necessary to mention that in this article A.K. 
Coomaraswamy insightfully points to the distinguishing features of the art. First 
and foremost, it is not ‘representational’ in nature, and second that there are no 
clear-cut divisions between what is considered ‘fine art’ and ‘craft’. An attitude 
of mind which seeks to go to ‘essence’ rather than realistic imitation informs the 
artistic expression over centuries. Of course, he raises other conceptual issues 
which are relevant for comprehoiding the multiple flowerings in time and space. 
The section on Architecture encompasses different fecets of architectural fbrms 
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in India. The articles do not necessarily follow a strict chronological trajectory. 
Instead, they dwell upon the developmait of different architectural forms, e.g., 
stupas, rock-cut caves, temple architecture in its early phase, as also later 
evolution of regional styles, e.g., Nagara temple, Dravida and CSlukya temple 
architecture. Although the classification is not based on religion and philosophy, 
Jaina architectural traditions and canons have a distinct personality. Thus an 
article is devoted to it, so also in the case of Kerala and of course Indo-Islamic 
architecture. This presents roughly both a diachronic picture as also a 
synchronic spectrum. Understandably, not all regional architectural styles have 
been covered. Nevertheless, there is a basis for having an overall view. 

Two articles are of a conceptual and speculative nature. These are Nirmal 
Kumar Bose’s article in respect of Indian temple architecture and of Lama 
Anagarika Govinda in regard to the spirit of Indo-Tibetan architecture. Nirmal 
Kumar Bose’s reflections of schools and styles is a watershed for more reasons 
than one. It points to the crucial role played by the living traditions, the 
craftsmen in the evolution of style and school. His reflections go beyond 
establishing a one-to-one relationship of the vastuiastras and the temple 
stmcture. Lama Anagarika Govinda’s article is profoundly meaningful at another 
level. It can be distinguished fi-om most if not all other studies in the subject 
which preceded the short article and those which have followed. Very important 
work has been done during the last three decades, following upon G Tucci’s 
work. The work of Snellgrove and others is well known, so also Pratapaditya 
Pal’s volumes in Marg. Lama Anagarika Govinda's article emerges from 
experience and meditation and not scholarship. It is the expression of a deeply 
reflective mind which is totally identified with the tradition. In a manner of 
speaking, it is an insider’s view on the ‘spirit’ of Indo-Hbetan architecture. 

The other articles are systematic presentations of the particular genre, 
school and region. 

The article on stiipa by Amita Ray traces the genesis and history of the 
development of the stiipa as architectural form, as does Michael Meister’s on 
the developments in temple architecture in the early phase. The detailed and 
copiously documented article of K. R. Srinivasan on Dravi^ and Calukya 
Temple architecture is a tour de force on the subject. It is one of the first studies 
on Dravi^ and Calukya temples which goes far beyond Cunningham’s work. 
Of course, there have been more detailed studies on the subject in the 
Encyclopaedia of Indian Architecture and by authors such as Adam Herd and 
H. B. Settar in respect of Calukyan and Hoysala architecture. N. K. Bose’s 
article on Nagara Temples is important as a historical document which reflects 
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the state of conqjrehension at that time. It was not easy to find illustrations to 
suit his teTCt Some illustrations woe available, but not all. The exodse of finding 
suitable illustrations also for K. R. Srinivasan’s article was not easy. For this 
task the research scholars Kalpana Ghosh and Durga Bose and also Dr. 
Vandana Sinha and Mrs. Kumkum Singh of A.I.I.S., Gurgaon, have to be 
thanked. With patience and tenacity they searched and researched the photo 
libraries of the Archaeological Survey at Delhi and Kolkata, the American 
Institute of Indian Studies, Indian Museum and others. What has been 
accomplished, it is hoped, would have been to the satisfaction of late N. K. 
Bose and K. R. Srinivasan. The editorial team has tried to do as much justice as 
was possible to the text of these authors. R. Nath’s article on Indo-Islamic 
architecture points to the processes of interaction and fusion. It is a piece of 
meticulous research. 

Thus, viewed together, the section provides the reader valuable information 
on the early developments in Indian architecture and the evolution of regional 
schools. Naturally each of the authors has adopted his own method and there 
are some obvious differences in the matter of dating. This is unavoidable in 
respect of many aspects of Indian creativity. What is of importance is not the 
exclusive preoccupation with dating and establishing definitive chronologies; 
instead, identification of the distinctive methods of artistic expression 
(architecture here) within an overriding unity of ‘purpose’. 

The section on Sculpture opens with an article of O. C. Gangoly on Indian 
Sculpture: Essence and Form. This is again a reflective piece of writing in the 
same spirit as N. K. Bose’s article on architecture in the previous section. In 
both cases the authors make a first attempt to identify the characteristics of 
Indian architecture and sculpture. O. C. Gangoly addresses the question of 
‘form’ here to clearly distinguish between Greek and Indian notions of human 
form. The points of view of both these writers are a clear departure from the 
perspective of their predecessors, such as Cunningham or Fergusson or Percy 
Brown and Vmcent Smith and of course Birdwood. The points of view of N. K. 
Bose and 0. C. Gangoly here also are distinguished from those of Sri 
Aurobindo and E. B. Havell and some writings of A. K. Coomaraswamy. It is 
important to explicitly state this, so as to facilitate the reader’s reception of the 
articles of what follow. The other articles have been sequenced in sections so as 
to complement the diachronic schema of the first section on architecture. 
Althou^ there is no article on the architectural remains of Mohenjodaro in the 
first section, J. P. Joshi’s article on Harappan Art provides an insight into the 
nascent beginnings of sculpture. C. C. Dasgupta’s article focuses attention on 
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Ancient Indian Terracottas, a vast and complex field which continues to donand 
further investigaticni. It is here that A. K. Coomaraswamy’s observation on great 
or little fine art and craft becomes relevant. Equally relevant is Stella 
Kramrisch’s division of datable and dateless art. Terracotta art belongs to this 
second category. There has been a renewed interest in this field during the last 
two decades, ranging from the work of S. C. Kala, M. K. Dhavalikar, 
Pratapaditya Pal and others. The late Nihar Ranjan Ray was one of the first 
scholars to present a systematic study of both Maurya and ^uhga sculpture. 
Excerpts from his book have been included so as to establish a rough 
chronology. The article also addresses the issue of monumental art of the 
Mauryans, as also the diminutive art of terracotta. I^unga art is the essential 
bridge between the Mauryan and Ku^a. Nihar Ranjan Ray’s article carefully 
traces the history of the transition. Although Barua had written on Bharhut there 
was no systematic study of Sunga art. Dr. N. R. Ray’s article leads to R. C. 
Shaima’s brief but lucid account of Kuswa sculpture. He has spent many years 
specializing on Mathura art, and as Curator/ Director of the Lucknow Museum 
knows his material thoroughly. Taken together Nihar Ranjan Ray’s and R.C. 
Sharma’s articles provide valuable insights into the developments of early 
Indian sculpture. It is a pity that there was no article on the great art of the 
Satavahanas, particularly Amaravatl and Nagaijunakon^. C. Sivaramamurti 
had written a catalogue on the Amaravatl sculptures in the Madras Museum and 
there were notes on the collections in the British Museum. However, a further 
study was awaited. Robert Knox’s recent publication on the Amaravatl 
sculptures in the British Museum fills a gap, and yet a full reconstruction of the 
art of Amaravatl and Nagaijunakon^ is awaited beyond Feigusson and others. 
It is regretted that an article on Amaravatl and Nagarjunakonda could not be 
included. An article was envisaged on the basis of the excellent reports of the 
late H. Sarkar. However, an appropriate article could not be finalized. This is 
cotainly a lacuna. 

Stella Kramrisch came fiom Vienna in search for the soul of India. She had 
been trained assiduously by her teacher Professor Strzygowski. He wrote fairly 
regularly in the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art. Stella 
Kramrisch was ^jpointed the first professor of Indian Art in Calcutta. She was 
the teacher of eminent Indian scholars, S. K. Saraswati and Nihar Ranjan Ray 
amongst others. She was without doubt responsible for giving a totally new 
direction to a critical study of Indian art. For her it was not a question of 
reacting to the criticism of Indian art by a Birdwood or others. Nor did she 
passionately defend the art with emotion and fervour as E. B. Havell, who was 
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Principal of the Calcutta School of Art. Nor was she at this stage penetrating 
deeply into the cosmological or metaphysical dimmsions. She dived straight 
into the ‘form’ on its own terms. In one of her earliest articles* The 
Representation of Nature in Early Buddhist Sculpture (1921), she 
unequivocally declares: Life itself has assumed the stage of artistic form. The 
Indian understands life as growth. He does not depict the shapes of nature but 
nature itself, the creative creating power. Earth’s life blood stresses through the 
members of figures and gives them form according to the celerity of its 
circulation, which is gently flowing soft and equipoised. She elaborated upon her 
perceptions in that little great book Indian Sculpture, which appeared in 
Calcutta in 1939. In between she contributed regularly to Rupam and the 
Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art. Each article was a jewel of 
scholarship. At this stage she was not concerned with the metaphysical and 
cosmological dimensions, as is evident in her great work The Hindu Temple, 
which appeared in 1945. The two articles included here on Gupta Art and Pala 
and Sena Art are straightforward critical studies of the formal and stylistic 
aspects of the art of the Guptas and Palas and Senas. Within the conceptual 
frame of our volume they provide a vital link between Kusana art and the 
effervescence of Gupta art and the emergence of distinct regional styles, such as 
those of the Palas and Senas. 

Stella Kramrisch’s article on Pala and Sena Sculpture was one of the first 
cogent presentation of this school. It must be remembered that in the late 
twenties and early thirties an attempt was being made to identify distinctiveness 
as also establish linear chronologies. Stella Kramrisch perceptively observes 
that it is neither desirable nor possible to draw up unilinear chronologies in 
respect of styles and schools in the sphere of Indian Art. There are many 
overlaps and concurrencies. This insight is as important as her observation that 
in India there is the time-bound and timeless art of what she termed as the 
datable and dateless art of India. 

The articles in Rupam and the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art were preparation, in a manner of speaking, for the theoretical positions she 
took in Indian sculpture. It is in this book that she examines the question of the 
medieval factor and convincingly advocates the dynamics of the emergence of 
regional schools. Also, she contests the equivalent medieval Indian art to 
medievalism and baroque in the European context. It is a category whidi cannot 
in the Indian context denote decline in creative energies. It is not ‘degeneration’ 
as remarked by Vincent Smith, it is multiple flowering. Both the articles, ‘Giq>ta 
Art’ and ‘Pala and Sena Art’, provide a glimpse of her position. These aticles 
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are clear path-finders. Other eminent scholars, Indians and foreigners, have 
extended the field. These include Vasudeva Saran Agrawala, Joanna AMlliams in 
respect of Gupta Art and R. Asher in respect of Pala and S^. There are others. 

C. Sivaramamurti’s article is a window into the extensive field of medieval 
sculpture in the Deccan and the South. Totally immersed in the literary 
background of the sculptural form, he dwells at length on die great masteipieces 
of the sites of Ellora, Mamallapuram, KMcIpuram and Andhra. His article 
complements the article ofcK. R. Srinivasan in respect of architecture. It is also 
clear that while Srinivasan ’s argument rests on archaeology, C. Sivaiamamurti is 
inspired by literary sources and allusions. 

Although no rigid classification can be or should be made on the basis of 
content or religious application, there is a sculptural tradition also pair Indian 
spanning many centuries which could be appropriately called Jaina sculpture. 
The philosophy and the theology impact upon the sculpture, specially the images 
surrounding the Jina. The two articles by Debala Mitra and U. P. Shah give an 
overview of the special features of this art. The late V. P. Dwivedi’s article on 
the Late Jaina wood-carvings bears testimony to the continuity of the tradition 
far beyond the medieval period. U. P. Shah, another towering figure, had written 
extensively on Jaina art, and was the most emdite scholar of the field. He was a 
keen observer of all new discoveries. He was always anxious to observe 
affinities as also differences between and among several regional flowerings of 
Jaina art. Naturally dating and locating provenance became a marked 
preoccupation. Unlike Stella Kramrisch, his concern was not primarily with 
form, instead with theme and content. The article. Early Jaina Sculpture : 
West India included here gives but a glimpse of his scholarship and method. In 
fact, he had written a whole book on early Jaina sculpture which could not be 
included. The volumes on Jaina art, edited by U. P. Shah, bear testimony to his 
daunting scholarship. His contribution to the field of Jaina art will remain 
soninal. 

Ashoke K. Bhattacharyya’s article on Temple Terracottas of Bengal 
serves as an interregnum to the group of articles devoted to iconography. 
Iconography is an essential feature of Indian xulpture, although Indian sculpture 
cannot be restricted to the study of iconography. J. N. Banetjea was a pioneer 
in the field with his monumental work on the subject. The present article on 
Buddhist Iconography is a miniscule of his larger work on the subject. N. P. 
Joshi’s article on Hindu iconography provides the rudiments of Hindu 
Iconography. The late T. A. G GopinaA Rao had laid the foundations for the 
study of Hindu Iconography in the classic four volumes, never excelled. 
Sivaramamurti had also given attention to the subject in his writing. N. P. Joshi’s 
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article is a lucid condensed presentation on this vast and complex subject. The 
three articles, namely, Diagrams and Symbols of Jaina Iconography by U. R 
Shah, Jaina Iconography by Juthika Maitra, and a highly perceptive article by 
M.A. Dhaky on Jina Images in Agamic and Hymnic Tradition, provide 
valuable insights into the textual canonical liturgical context of the sculptural 
form in Jaina sculpture. These articles have to be read in conjunction with 
Gopilal Amar’s article on Jaina Architectural Traditions and Canons in the 
first section on Architecture. 

It is hardly necessary to state the obvious fact that the sculptural traditions 
cannot be dissociated from the architectural structures. Indeed, the sculpture, 
the reliefs as also sculptures in the round are an intrinsic constituent of the 
architectural schema. It is always difficult and often misleading to insulate the 
sculpture from the architecture in most cases. However, this is not to say that 
sculpture is totally subsumed in the architecture or that the architectural design is 
a conglomeration of sculptural forms. This is of course most explicit in the rock- 
cut caves, but is equally important in the medieval temple which is enveloped 
from the outside and the inside with sculptural form. The images are not inside 
the temple or decorations on the outside. They are the life-breath of the 
architectural concept, vision and design. Thus, the contents of two sections of 
the volume overlap and interpenetrate. Together they provide illuminating insight 
into the nature of the developments in architecture and sculpture from the 
earliest to the medieval period. Obviously this is not comprehensive or 
exhaustive; nevertheless it is meaningfully selective. 

Epigraphy and Numismatics constitute integral part of the Indian artistic 
traditions. The original schema of the volume envisaged many articles on the 
subject. Amongst those which could be completed for publication arc those of 
‘masters’ in tlieir respective fields — ^D. C. Sircar, B. N. Mukheijee, Z. A. Desai 
and Ashoke K. Bhattacharyya. This is a rich section which the readers should 
find both informative and thought provoking. B.N. Mukheijee's article on Art in 
the Coins of Early and Medieval India is an important contribution. So far 
the study of Indian coins had by and large has concentrated on the chronology 
of the coins, their relationships with political power and the geographical space 
of the findings. Prof Mukheijee here focuses attention on the artistic form of the 
coins, both figurative as also abstract motifs. 

To cite only one example, he points out that the Gupta Gold Coins and the 
figurative representation are similar, if not identical stylistic features as that of 
Gupta Stone Sculpture. Prof Mukheijee provides us with many other significant 
examples of the affinity of school and style between sculpture and the art of the 
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coins. So is the case with the several geometrical motifs embossed on the coins. 
They have a direct relationship with motifs on architectural edifices. Prof. 
B.N.Mukhe^ee has e^qjanded his exploration of this subject and hopefully the 
Vblume on the subject will be published soon. 

The last section is devoted to Indian Art and the East. It could also be given 
an alternative appellation of Indian Art and Asia, instead of the East. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy was a pioneer in the field, as in many others. His book History 
of Indian and Indonesia!* Art was a first attempt to survey the field of Indian 
and South Eastern art. Sqrarately, R. C. Majumdar had spoken of the concept 
of Greater India. While the concept of Greater India with its political overtones 
was fiercely contested and appropriately abandoned, there can be no 
overlooking the fact of distinctly identifiable ethos of the art of a large part of the 
world called the Orient, Asia or the East. Each of these appellations has its 
problematics, too many to be elucidated upon here. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied that India interacted actively with many parts of the world’s diverse 
civilizations and cultures over a long period of history. It is no longer necessary 
to comment upon India’s contacts with Mesopotamia or Egypt and, of course, 
Greece and Rome. Although much has been written on the Indo-Greek and 
Indo-Hellenic dialogue, the material on relations with the East Asia, West Asia 
and Central Asia is comparatively scanty. In the decades of the thirties, forties 
and fifties there was a sympathy and a curiosity but not sufficient in-depth work. 
The articles in this section throw light on the artistic dialogue between India and 
Central Asia, China, Japan and South-East Asia. Here R. C. Majumdar focuses 
on Central Asia. This is a preliminary study; on the other hand, A. K. 
Coomaraswamy ’s article deals with many countries, such as Thailand, 
Cambodia and Indonesia. His book History of Indian and Indonesian Art 
referred to above was a first attempt to underline the nature of dialogue at the 
level of theme, content and form. It was considered appropriate to include the 
articles in this volume. The two penetrating articles by Lokesh Chandra on 
India’s interaction with China and Japan are infiised with a welcome fresh 
approach. 

K. K. Ganguly had given particular attention to the art of Indonesia and 
Burma (Myanmar). The two brief articles supplement some of A.K. 
Coomaraswamy’s findings. H.T. Basanayake introduces the Art of Sri Lanka 
and Amita Ray condenses her work on Nepal. This is a comprehensive survey. 

It has to be remarked in the context of most of these articles, not all (e.g., 
those of Lokesh Chandra and Amita Ray), that at the time of the writing of these 
articles, the material at their command was neither easy to obtain nor were 
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exhaustive studies on the q)ecific monumoits or sites available. No doubt there 
were some important archaeological studies in French and Dutch. Those studies 
were parallel aldiough not identical with the work of Cunningham and Fergusscm 
in respect of India. Few hidian authors had focused attention on interaction and 
dialogue, commonalities and differences. The articles included here enable us to 
discern the nature of the cultural dialogue and provide insights and whet our 
appetite to know more and penetrate even more deq)ly. Over the last two 
decades very important work has been done in the case of Indonesia, 
Cambodia, Burma, specially Pagan, and of course China and Japan are ever 
enlarging fields. Our knowledge has increased about Central Asia, and yet there 
continue to be vast unexplored fields. Not all Indian scholars subscribe to the 
theories of Cecedes or Hall. Of course, there are monumental studies on 
individual monuments, e.g., Borobudur, Prambanam, etc. However, the routes 
and levels of dialogue are to date not sufficiently explored. 

It was perhaps necessary to elucidate on how an incomplete work was 
brought to fhiition. The above summary will perhaps justify the use of the 
metaphor of the Kantha in the initial statanent Altogether each of these articles 
were precious pieces of brocade or muslin, heirlooms, each part of a larger and 
whole cloth, a fabric of understanding and comprehension. Here they have been 
woven or stitched together with the thread of a unifying vision of a generation of 
scholars who may be considered as repr^enting the crucial change of direction 
as also perception from a preceding generation. They were indeed the pioneers 
and path-finders. Subsequent generations have trodden on the same path to find 
new avenues and vistas. Others have taken new paths. Their intellectual and 
critical tools of analyses are totally different. The emphasis has shifted fit>m the 
understanding of form and style to reconstructing the socio-economic political 
context of the ‘art’. Also, there is the rejection of the metaphysical and 
cosmological levels of the art. Besides, many scholars included here have been 
considered by a younger generation of scholars as the protagonists of a 
‘nationalist’ discourse which sought to reconstruct an idealized image of India. 
There are exceptions in the contemporary discourse on Indian art. However, 
this is too complex a subject to be critiqued here, especially in this Preface. 

Nevertheless, merely as a recall or memory aid, it is necessary to situate the 
contribution of the group of scholars included in the volume against the 
background of the vociferous attacks on Indian Art at that time and also the 
self-discovery and self-consciousness of the Indians as also scholars like A. K. 
Coomaraswamy, Stella Kramrisch, Alice Boner, to understand this art on its 
own terms, with its very special comprehension of the universe, the relationship 
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of Nature and Man, not to speak of cosmology, cosmogony and metaphysics. 
This was the attempt to penetrate into the language of thought and perception 
before delving into the socio-political and economic context, or analysis of form 
qua form. It must also be remarked that many amongst the scholars, specially 
those who are not with us, arrived on the scene at a time when archaeological 
work was primary and artistic evaluation secondary. Also they came at a time 
when Indian art had been under severe attack. Partha Mitter has brilliantly 
portrayed that the European perception was by and large negative and even 
derogatory. The history of the controversies between Coomaraswamy and 
Aurobindo and Havell, on the one hand and Birdwood and Vincent Smith, not 
to mention Fergusson, on the other is well known. The scholars included in this 
volume were inheritors of this discourse with the exception of A. K. 
Coomaraswamy who was an active participant in the preceding discourse. Of 
course, the notable exceptions are scholars like Michael Meister who belong to 
the next generation. 

This is perhaps not the occasion to dwell upon the history of the study of 
Indian archaeology and art as manifested in the works of Cunningham, 
Fergusson, Burgess, Jouveau-Dubreui, Foucher Grunwedel and even a Ludwig 
Bachhofer, and some others. From a reading of the reports of the 
Archaeological Survey as also the books particularly Fergusson, it is clear that 
although much had been surveyed, when it came to evaluation and assessment, 
there was a marked bias of comparing the Indian developments with those of 
Greece and Rome. There was a preoccupation with the Greek influence. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy liberated the study of Indian art, both architecture and most of 
all sculpture, from this preoccupation. Also, while the archaeologist’s concern 
was with architecture and with identification of religious affiliation, Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jaina, Mohammedan, etc., there was very little concern with 
sculpture. If Fergusson or Burgess dwelt upon sculpture, Bharhut, Sand or 
Amaravatl, it was only to comment on theme or religious affiliation, and not on 
form or significance, and least of all on the aesthetic qualities. Bachhofer’s 
writing exhibited greater sensibility; however, it was with A. K. Coomaraswamy 
and Stella Kramrisch and those who followed, subscribing in part or fully, that 
the emphasis shifted to the study of architectural and sculptural form and 
identification of inner meaning and ‘significance’. A. K. Coomaraswamy had 
said that ‘Indian art was not an art of representation but of statemmt and it was 
imperative therefore to speak in the first place of significance, in the second of 
style’. 
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Amongst the foreign scholars mentioned above, only Strzygowski and 
Bachhofer had drawn attention to the study of style in Indian art. For example, 
the latter says about the Mauiya Lion C^itals that they ‘exhibit the complete 
mastery of all the plastic agents of expr^sion. . . and the perfect rqiroduction of 
volume’. This was a far cry jfrom Cunningham’s statement about the Maurya 
Lion Capital. He had said about the Lion Coital, ‘Widi its muscles and claws 
so accurately represented it might well be placed in companion with many 
specimen of Grecian art.’ 

It will be clear firam the very few examples mentioned above that it was the 
task of the Indian scholars represented in the volume to carefully analyse 
specially the features of Indian architecture and sculpture without invoking die 
Grecian or Persian influence. The articles included in the present volume reflect 
the self-confidence of comprehending the architecture in its multiple eiqiressions 
and to identify the distinguishing features of the varied sculptural schools and 
styles. All this is taken for granted today but at that time it was an important 
departure, and should be so acknowledged. 

Besides there had been little effort to relate the texts of vastusastras to the 
architectural stmctures. Ram Raz was a pioneer, but his work was not pursued. 
The scholars of this generation made an effort to establish these relationships. 
P. K. Acharya’s Manasara, despite its faulty eclectic character, was a 
landmark. More detailed studies followed. N. K. Bose’s article assumes 
importance on account of its drawing attention to the texts as also relating them 
to the living traditions. Later developments in the critical study of Indian 
architecture, particularly the work of Prabhakara Somapura, has brought out 
the dire necessity Of taking into account tlie textual (Mstra) basis as also the 
long and unbroken tradition of transmission of skills and techniques in practice 
(prayoga). There have been many welcome developments in this field. Many 
more vastu texts have been carefully edited and there has been a systematic 
attempt at identifying the interface of the text and the artistic form (architecture 
or sculpture) without a prejudice of prioritization of either text or concrete form. 
In this cormection the work of the A.I.I.S. on the Encyclopaedia of Indian 
Architecture and Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts’ program in the 
Kalamula Sastra series are relevant. 

Establishment of chronologies was a preoccupation, because this was a 
necessary pre-requisite. However, establishment of chronologies and dating on 
the basis of inscriptions and other historical evidence is the begirining but not the 
final destination of art studies. These articles exhibit a preoccupation with 
establishment of chronologies but fortunately do not restrict themselves to this, 
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as is evident particularly in the articles devoted to sculpture. Each of these 
authors has adopted his own method of identification and stylistic analysis. Few 
have confined themselves to mere descriptions. 

The aspects of inner meaning and significance, the language of myth and 
symbols which informs this art were to engage Coomaraswamy and Stella 
Kramrisch for years. Stella Kramrisch was one of the first scholars to identify 
the intrinsic relationship of the ritual texts specially the Satapath Brahmana 
and the architectural plan of the temple. This was a seminal contribution of Stella 
Kramrisch in her path-breaking volume Hindu Temple. It was cosmology 
which interested Stella Kramrisch and engaged her in much of her work. John 
Irwin did not quite follow suit but he focused attention on a complimentary 
aspect, that is, cosmogony. A. K. Coomaraswamy penetrated into the 
fimdamentals of the concepts which impregnate this art. The concepts become 
the concrete language of meU^hors which is interpreted and re-interpreted over 
a long duration. The metaphors which interpenetrated into the art were as if 
revealed to A. K. Coomaraswamy. All these were developments which gave 
Indian art history a totally different orientation freeing it from archaeology, the 
classificatory system of cither religion or dynasty. These were contributions of a 
fundamental nature and laid the foundations of the discipline of art history. Also 
important was the fact that singly and together they were not subscribers to the 
theory of decline and decay propounded by their predecessors. Indeed, they 
explicitly or by implication discounted such deductions. In so doing regional 
developments were considered a natural phenomenon, parallel to the 
phenomenon of the development of regional languages and literatures elucidated 
in the volume on language and literature in The Cultural Heritage of India 
volumes. 

The pioneers in the field of iconography, epigraphy and numismatics are 
mostly represented here. These were the first systematic studies of the domain. 
The importance of their work will never diminish. We have already referred to 
the monumental work of Gopinath Rao and Benoytosh Bhattachaiya. To these 
names we may add the name of N. K. Bhattasali. His ‘Iconography of Buddhist 
and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum’ (1929) is a thorough, 
penetrating, systematic work in regard to the images of the Eastern school. 

It is not necessary to elaborately comment on the state of scholarship in 
regard to the cultural dialogue between India and other parts of the world, 
particularly Central Asia, South-East Asia and East Asia. Auriel Stein’s work 
was known, so also of the French archaeologist and others who spoke of only 
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Indian influences or jm^unded the wave upon wave theory. The articles here 
axe a modest but significant beginning of new directions and perceptions. 

It is hoped diat diis narrative of situating die scholars of this volume against 
the background of the immediately precedmg trends in Indian scholarship that 
the work of this generation constitutes the bedrock of studies on Indian art, 
architecture and sculpture, as distinct fiom archaeology, on the one hand, and 
philosophy and literature, on the other. It is on the foundations laid down by 
these scholars that many superstructures have been built in recent years, 
specially in the last three decades. Naturally, fresh evidence called for fresh 
assessment and modification of some conclusions. This is the natural dynamics 
of any discipline. Some younger scholars have undertaken ambitious studies of 
whole areas and sites, and have conducted impressive structural analysis of the 
architectural forms. All this is welcome, e.g., as in the case of the Brhadii$vara 
and Gahgaikondacokqjuram. The Encyclopaedia of Indian Architecture project 
of the American Institute of Indian Studies is a monumental contributioa The 
interpretative work of younger scholars such as Devananage Desai goes beyond 
the work of Stella Kramriscb in Hindu Temple and A.K. Coomaraswamy’s 
masterly essay on the Kandaiiya Mahadeva. Nevertheless, it has to be 
conceded that such detailed work would not have been possible but for the 
foundations laid out by these scholars. 

In the field of sculpture there have been some welcome 
developments. Younger scholars have moved away from mere identification of 
date/provenance and analysis of school and style to a sharpened structural 
analysis of the treatment of the human form as also several motifs so far 
dismissed as decorative motifs. The interest in visual narrative and structural 
analysis of the movement of space and time within a relief, e.g., Vidya Dehejia’s 
work and Ratan Parimoo’s work in respect of Bharhut sculpture exhibits a new 
sophistication in analytical skills. And of course there is a plethora of new 
materials which keeps surfacing. In short, there is ever so much to know and 
relearn. 

However, it is a matter of some regret that there has been an orchestrated 
voice of dissonance against the viewpoints of the generation of scholars, some 
included in the volume. Their work has been critiqued on account of its over- 
emphasis on the metaphysical and the spiritual, in short, on inner meaning and 
significance, and less on the historico-social-political context. Indeed, outer 
context and the theoretical principle of conflict and contestation have been the 
principal implements of intellectual discourse. As pointed out before, some 
scholars have denounced their work as following a nationalist agenda. One can 
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only hope that with ripeness and maturity, they will come to the sanguine 
realization that the spirit and experience is perennial and the socio-economic- 
political is the ephemeral, time-bound and restricted. After all, ‘art’ and all 
creative activity is meaningful only if it transcends the boundaries of time and 
space and can communicate beyond the immediate. Why else does this art 
engage us? Also, Indian art from inception is the art of reflecting the states of 
being (bhava) and not of action (karma). It is only one of the attuned hearts, 
the responsive heart whichjzan make an effort to communicate with the inner 
spirit of this art, earth rooted, but not earth bound. The art of Art History, the 
discipline, is also the discipline to harness all intellectual energies and skills to 
quieten them so that there can be ‘resonance’ and communication. This is both 
the past and future. 

Finally, it has been a great learning experience to edit the volume, and my 
boundless gratitude to the late Swami Ranganathanandaji for entrusting me with 
this seva and Swami Prabhananda for his continued gracious guidance, not to 
speak of his skills of managing logistics. We appreciate Brahmachari 
Atmachaitanya’s (Ratnam Maharaj) collaboration who took the arduous task of 
preparing the Index. Dr. Apurba Kumar Sanyal went through the articles from 
the point of view of language, Dr. Prajeet Palit made a few bio-data of authors, 
we offer our sincere thanks for their generous assistance. Dr Nirmalendu 
Mukheijee, Dr. Mallar Mitra and Noor Bano Sattar also helped us at the 
primaiy stage with a portion of Bibliography — ^we thank them also. Help has 
been received in different ways from the staff of the Publication Department, die 
Library and the Research Wing, we give our heartfelt thanks to them. 
Suprabhat Maharaj (Swami Sarvabhutananda), Kalpana Ghosh and Durga 
Bose made an excellent team, and but for Pradyuqi the volume would not have 
seen the light of day. 


Kapila Vatsyayan 
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INTRODUCTION 
Art in Indian Life 

W ORKS of art {^ilpa-karmani) are means of existence made {krta, 
sarhskrta) by man as artist {silpin, karaka, kavi, etc.) in response to 
the needs of man as patron {karayitr) and consumer (bhogin) or spectator 
{drastr)} The production of woiics of art is never an end in itself; ‘the work of 
the two hands is an otherwise determined element of natural being;’^ ‘all 
expressions, whether human or revealed, are directed to an end that is over and 
beyond the fact of expression;’^ ‘as the purpose, so the work.’^ Art {silpa, 
kala, kavya, etc.) in its becoming (utpatti) is the manipulation or arrangement 
(samskarana, vidhdna, etc.) of materials according to a design or pattern, 
preconceived {dhyata, nirmdta) as the theme (yastu) may demand,^ which 
design or pattern is the idea or intelligible aspect (sattva-jndna-rupa) of the 
work (karma) to be done (kdrya) by the artist. 

Works of art, regarded as a food (anna), can only be thought of as 
‘luxuries’ when the patron’s appetites (kdma) are excessive (purusdrtha- 
visatiivddt)', man eats to live, and can only be thought of as ‘greedy’ (lubdha) 
when he lives to eat.^ By works of art the self is nourished in its vegetative 
(annamaya) modes of being, and re-minded in its intellectual (manomaya) 
modes of being’; for in every work of art there is combination of formal- 
intelligible (ndmavat) and material-sensible (rupavat) factors, the former 
corresponding to the ‘ear’ as symbol of angelic understanding, the latter to the 
‘eye’ as symbol of sensational experience.® Works of art, in other words, are 
specifically human, distinguishable fixim natural objects as not merely sensible, 
but also intelligible, and from their angelic prototypes (devasilpanif as not 
merely intelligible, but also sensible."^ 

It is true that amongst actually existing works of art men have attempted to 
distinguish limiting types, on the one hand purely intelligible, and on the other 
merely serviceable; calling the former ‘beautiful’ (rasavat), the latter merely 
informative (vyutpatti-matra) or merely useful (prayojanavat)}^ An actual 
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existence {sthiti) of such limiting types is however impossible. In the first place, 
it is established by the definition itself that what is purely formal or intelligible is 
not also sensible, for this would contradict the predication of purity or mereness. 
Pure form (suddha ndma) has only being (bhdva), not a becoming (bhava)\ 
explaining existence, but not existing, it can only be referred to, and not 
identified with the physical symbol.'^ Meaning cannot have position”; one and 
the same meaning can be referred to again and again by means of the 
appropriate symbols, which may be thought of as its stations (avasthdna), but 
do not confine it — ‘the picture is not in the colours”'' — but in the ‘heart’ 
(hrdaya), viz. of the artist {kdraka) before the work is done, and of the 
spectator (bhogin) who when the work is done has grasped (grab) its 
reference.” And in the second place, only a natural (sahaja) object, the 
existence of which is its own end (svdrtha), can be spoken of as unintelligible,"’ 
and merely sensible, accessible only to animal or estimative knowledge. 
Estimative knowledge, viz. of things as pleasant or unpleasant in themselves, is 
altogether different from intelligible knowledge, the animal, or man as animal, 
responding to sensation instinctively, not intelligently. The eye sees nothing but 
coloured surfaces, and has no other capacity: these surfaces have no meaning as 
such, but only are — ‘that there is an appearance of colour is simply that colour 
appears.’” 

So then the terms ‘pure art’ or ‘fine art’ and ‘applied art’ or ‘useful art’ have 
reference only to limiting concepts without separate existence in fact; every 
work of art is at one and the same lime ndmavat and rupavat. One and the 
same woik of art can therefore be utilized from either point of view, or from one 
of many points of view: the Vedic mantra may for example be used as means to 
the integration of the self in the mode of metre, or may be regarded as a lullaby; 
a surgical instrument may be considered merely as beautiful, that is to say, at 
once expressing and adapted to its purpose, or may be considered simply as 
pleasing in colour or shqie, or may be thought of merely as a means of relieving 
pain. 

Works of art are good or bad in themselves and as such, not according to 
their themes or applications (yastu, prayqfana); ‘of themes that may be chosen 
there is none in the world but can be endowed with the quality of beauty.’” A 
cathedral (vimdna) is not as such more beautiful than an aeroplane, a idnta 
more than an ugra image, a hymn than a mathematical equation, nor 
Bhartrhari’s Vairugya Sataka more than the Srngura Sataka', a well-made 
sword is not more beautiful than a well-made scalpel, though one is used to slay, 
the other to heal. Works of art are only good or bad, beautiful or ugly in 
themselves, to the extent that they are or are not well and truly made (sukrta), 
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that is, do or do not express, or do or do not serve their purpose (kratvartha)-, 
a work of art being ‘bad’ or ‘poor’ {hind) which does not at one and the same 
time clearly express and well serve its purpose, whatever that may have been. 
Works that are bad in this sense will abound where men are either physically 
insensitive or intellectually inert. 

The purposes to be served by and themes to be expressed in works of art 
are good or bad from other points of view, ethical and speculative; good or bad 
ethically according as the theme or puipose is noble ipunya) or ignoble (papa), 
and good or bad intellectually according to the level of reference, 
metaphysical — angelic (paroksa, adhidaivata) or literal — individual 
(pratyaksa, adhyatma), universal or particular. These values are very 
commonly projected onto the work of art, which is then spoken of as if noble or 
ignoble, intellectual or sensual in itself 

Henceforth we shall employ the terms beautiful and ugly with respect to the 
intrinsic virtue or lack of virtue in the work of art; noble and ignoble with respect 
to ethical values; and intellectual and sensual with respect to the level of 
reference. It may be observed that these qualities in or projected onto works of 
art will correspond to those of the men by and for whom the works are 
produced; skilled and obedient men producing beautiful works, good men 
demanding noble works, and metaphysically minded men demanding intellectual 
works. Furthermore, these qualities, inherent or attributed, will not in any way 
reflect conditions of economic prosperity or poverty; the least costly may be as 
good in any sense as the most costly work. 

It has been pointed out by Sukracarya that affection or taste is not an 
aesthetic criterion (pramum)}'^ Taste reflects affectability and is not by any 
means disinterested. As expressed in the work of art, where it becomes the 
determinant of ‘style' (r/7/),^® taste, whether we call it ‘good’ or ‘bad’, reflects 
the character (svabhdva) of the artist as individual, or more generally within 
unanimous (sammata) groups that of the environment (kala-desa)', ‘the 
painter’s own likeness comes out in the picture.’^' The character of the 
individual or age may be predominantly static, energizing, or inert, determining 
accordingly the qualities of latent power, power in action, or relaxation which 
can be distinguished in the different kinds (varna) of art, those, viz. which we 
speak of with more or less precision as classical or reserved, romantic or 
exuberant, and weak or sentimental. Style can be thus defined in terms of 
sattva, rajas, and tamas; but it must not be overlooked that when a 
prescription (sadhana, dhyana) specifies that a given angel is to be represented 
in a sattvika, rajasika, or tdmasika aspect, as the case may be, then the 
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determination is referred back to the patron, according to whose nature 
(bhava) must be the aspect of the angel to be worshipped?^ In the latter case 
no question of style is involved; the angelic character to be expressed by means 
of suitable signs (laksana) becomes a part of the artist’s problem, and has 
nothing to do with his own nature, which determines his style. So then the image 
required to be gruesome in itself may be reserved, exuberant, or sentimental in 
style (rrn). Sentimentality in art is the excessive laying of stress upon a transient 
mood (yyabhicdri~bh3.va),^di this in the case of a tamasika image will mean 
that appearances of violence and effort are presented, where only the 
manifestation of a given modality of power should have been shown; in a serene 
(^anta) image sentimentality would have taken the form of excessive sweetness. 
In either case there is misconception of the theme; for the permanent mode or 
mood (sthayi-bhiiva) of angelic being is neither sweet nor violent, but static 
(sattvika). But the misconception is not an aesthetic fault; the artist may have 
exhibited sweetness or violence with great skill and complete success, and that 
is all that we can demand of him as an artist, ignoring his manhood. 

In isolating the concept of style and comparing two different styles it is taken 
for granted that the theme (vastu, anukatya) remains constant. In fact, 
however, this is not so, nor can it be so; things known being always in the 
knower according to the mode of the knower, and not as they are in 
themselves. Notwithstanding that the label ‘Buddha’ and the details of the 
iconography remain the same, the theme ‘Buddha’ as a problem set before the 
Gupta artist is not in fact identical with the theme ‘Buddha’ set before the 
Kusana artist. Now the perfection {sukrtatva, entelechy) of any thing taken by 
itself is reached when its specific potentiality is actually realized; and this holds 
for all works of art, where we have a right to demand an exact correspondence 
of aspect and form, lacking which we recognize an element of contradiction 
(viruddhatva) which defines a proportionate privation of being as work of art. 
If then we find the Buddha represented as a man, who is more than man, we 
can only judge the work aesthetically for what it is, viz. the representation of a 
man, at the same time that from other points of view we, who desired not the 
likeness of a man but the symbol of a meaning, reject it. We have to distinguish 
between things which are good of their kind, and things which in their kind are 
good for us. The thing good of its kind will remain such for ever, widiout respect 
to the variability of such and such desires by which the course of man’s life is 
determined in different individuals or in different ages. This is all that concerns 
the historian of art, the student of stylistic sequences, who makes his business 
the demonstration and explanation of styles, without regard to human values. 
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All this, however, is to treat the work of art as a natural object, an end in 
itself, not as a thing made by and for man. If there are some artists who come 
with their colours and brushes to paint pictures on the air,^ there are also on the 
one hand aesthetes, and on the other historians of art who take it for granted 
that works of art are always and necessarily pictures that have been painted on 
the air, whereto the artist has betaken himself in the pursuit of beauty or, what 
amounts to the same thing, in an attempted flight fiom life. To all of whom it may 
be replied that ‘Man is not emancipated from the task by merely shirking it, nor 
can he achieve perfection by mere abstention . . . they indeed who cook only 
for themselves are eaters of evil ... it is by action that a man reaches his last 
goal ... act therefore with due regard to the welfare of the world. It is true 
diat the artist, like other men in their respective vocations, should work for the 
good of the work itself, and not with regard to the ends, however noble or 
ignoble, to which the work is ordered; as artist he is not a philanthrc^ist, but has 
his art which he is expected to practise, and for which he expects payment, the 
labourer being worthy of his hire. But we are now considering precisely the case 
of the artist who sets up to be his own patron, and thus assumes immediate and 
entire responsibility, not only for the work itself, but for the ends to which it is 
ordered and may be expected to promote; if this responsibility is wilfully 
ignored, the artist is not merely diminished in his humanity individually, but 
proceeds to extinction as species. ‘He who does not do his part to keep in 
motion the wheel that has been set agoing, whose life is loveless and whose 
playground is sensation, lives in vain.’^^ The world has every right to enquire 
with respect to works of art, what are they about, and what for; and if the artist 
answers, about nothing and for nothing, or about myself and for myself, the 
world owes him nothing. Offering stones for bread, he will be repaid in kind, 
and sooner or later buried without regret.^^ 

Nor is the proper artist in fact at all of this kind; none is more justly angered 
than the artist who, when he presents the finished work to the patron or 
spectator for whom it was made, finds that only his skill (without which it had 
been presumption to make anything) or only his style (which he admits only 
when his attention is called to it, and then only as accident and not as essence in 
his work) is praised, while the theme of his work, to which he has literally 
devoted and given himself, is treated merely as a label attached to it ‘I am not,’ 
he says in effect, ‘a performing animal, but also a person.’^® The Vedic kavi 
refers to his artistry as a skill exercised for the sake of the angels to whom the 
mantras are addressed; it is not himself that speaks, but Vac-Sarasvall through 
him; he is not a stylist, but an auditor, and a reporter; the mantra is very sinely 
directed to an end beyond itself. The Vedic kavi is essentially Savitr,^’ and 
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more than man {apauruseya), but in that the Supernal Sun shines upon the 
world in the likeness of man,^'’ man having his being as the counter-image in the 
mirror,^* or, if the mirror be tarnished, suffers privation in fullness of being what 
he is, it follows, proceeding from whole to part, that man’s powers in their 
perfection are reflections of his power; the human artist has his being in the 
likeness of the Solar kavi, or, if not, suffers privation in fullness of being as 
artist.^^ And this is seen in the relation of the artist to his work, the theme being 
precisely the angel whomlie praises by his work, as pujaka and upacarin. 

n 

It is the business of the artist to know how things ought to be made and to 
be able accordingly, as it is the business of the patron to know what things 
ought to be made, and of the consumer to know what things have been well 
and truly made and to be able to use them after their kind.^-^ The individual 
artist is not indeed expected to find out for himself how things ought to be made, 
but he is expected to make this knowledge a part of himself, so that he acquires 
the habit {Mistatva, anuMana) of his art. No less than for the thinker or doer, 
there is for the artist a norm or ratio (pramdna), according to which, as 
subdivided into particular canons {naya, vidhi, mdna) recorded (smrta) in the 
technical books {silpa-sdstra, upaveda) the work is to be done. Only such 
works as conform to these standards {sdstra-mdna) are lovely (ramya) in the 
judgement of those who know (yipascit), individual taste {tat lagnarh 
hn=ruci) being no criterion.^'* 

There is indeed but one authority (pramdtr) whose knowledge is universal 
{visyd) and innate (sahaja), not acquired by instruction or practice, that is, the 
Lord as Visvakarman or Tvastr,'^'*’ and in or with him (sdlokyavat) those 
Comprehensors (vidvan, sadhya, prabuddha, buddha, etc.) whose 
omniscience {sarvajhaP’d) is as his, and who share his absolute ‘skill in the 
field of art’ {silpa-sthdna-kausala)?^ Criteria {pramdndni, pi.) known to 
others are necessarily limited and particular {vi^esd)’, and innate knowledge of 
criteria being, as it were, divided amongst the angels {deva, devatd), whose 
nature (bhdva) is altogether intellectual, for ‘that is what it means to be an 
angel’ Now whereas ‘All the activities (kriyah) of the angelic beings, whether 
at home in their own places, or abroad in the breaths of life^^ are intellectually 
emanated (mdnasi srstih), those of men are put forth by conscious effort 
(yatnatas); therefore it is that the works to be done {kdrya-kriydh) by men are 
defined in detail {laksandbhihitdhy^'^ Man’s works of art, in other words, are 
properly deduced only when they are made in imitation (anukrti) of the angelic 
arts {deva-silpdni)^ It follows indeed directly from the principle, ‘As above, 
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SO below’ — amu^a lokasyayam loko’nurupah^\ that works of art {silpa- 
karmani) can only be regarded as conceived in accordance with the law of 
heaven (rtaprajatdni) and as well and truly made (sukrtdni, as the works of 
the Rbhus are said to be, and as before defined, ‘beautiful’) when they are 
made after (anu) the angelic prototypes, which are intellectually begotten in the 
revolution (pravartana) of the Year {samvatsara, Prajapati); for example, ‘the 
Year is endless; its two ends are \Ymter and Spring; after (anu) this it is that the 
two ends of a village are united, after this it is that the two ends of a necklet 
meet.’'*^ 

It is indeed as aforesaid precisely the willed embodiment of a foreknown 
form or pattern in the work of art that removes it fix>m the category of ‘natural 
object’ and makes it artificial (krtrima), that is to say, human (mdnusa); not 
that natural objects have not also their forms, but that these are not foreknown 
by the artist, nor has he any part in the creation of the natural object. There are 
however two distinct aspects of the act of art, according as the artist proceeds 
from universal to particular, or from particular to universal. In the first case the 
intellectually known form precedes, and operation follows — dhydtvd kuryaf, in 
the second, a thing is first perceived sensibly, then the intellect at work in the 
heart discovers the corresponding form, this form in turn being, as art in the 
artist, foreknown and precedent with respect to operation — drsh’d dhydyet, 
dhydtvd kurydt. In modem terms the cases are spoken of as his who works 
from imagination, and his who works from nature or from memory. In the first 
case the artist forms material symbols directly after angelic images, which are 
not things; in the second he takes existing things out of their sense, and 
sacrificing their sensible appeal, transforms them. The artistry of the Vedic 
mantras, which are the cause of the becoming of things in their kind,''^ is of tire 
first sort; that of the actual sacrifice, where things are offered up and returned to 
their source, of the second— yo ha yai evamvit, sa hi suvar gacchati.^ 

The normal procedure of the Indian imager {pratimd-kdtaka) is of the first 
kind, and this applies also to the case of the poet and other artists within 
narrower categories. The details of the angelic prototypes are remembered 
(smrta) for the imager’s guidance in the canonical treatises, and incidentally to 
be found elsewhere wherever the angels or their houses, vehicles, thrones, 
weapons, or other possessions are described. This does not mean that the 
artist’s knowledge must be got only directly from texts actually written down or 
recited, though these have been, and are still resorted to; it may as well be 
gained from instruction (upadesa) and in practice (abhydsa). The master 
(dedrya) stands in relation to the pupil as guru to sL^a, and so professional 
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men following one another in pupillary succession (guru-parampara) learn to 
work ‘according to their craft {iilpanurUpena)'^^ At the same time the 
possibility of a direct access to the highest source of knowledge — ^Vac- 
SarasvalJ, or the Lord through whose creative emanation of image-bearing light 
{bha-rUpa, citra-bhUsdf^ all possibilities are realized — is by no means 
excluded. The creative light (karayitrT pratibha) or power (^dkti) in the poet 
himself may be either natural (sahaja), acquired {aharyo) or learnt 
(aupade^ika); in the former case the poet is ‘Sarasvali’s’ (sdrasvata).^^ 

The artist’s perception of angelic prototypes is spoken of in many different 
ways; it may be revealed to him in sleep; he may visit an angelic world and there 
take note of what he sees (whether the aspect of a given angel, or that of the 
angelic architecture, or that of the heavenly song and dance), or Vl^vakarman 
may be said to operate through him;'*® these metaphors all implying an 
awareness at levels of reference superior to that of observation and 
deliberation — levels apparently objective, but in reality ‘within you,’ 
antarhrdayakd^e, for as before cited, ‘all these angels are in me’. 

The most perspicuous accounts of artistic ‘invention’ (anuvitti) are to be 
found in the Rg-Veda, where we are told time and again how and where the 
poet, whose incantations {mantra) are the cause of the becoming of things in 
their variety, finds (anuvid) his words and measures. Foremost and archetype 
of these is the Solar Angel (Savitr) in that he reveals (pratimmcate) the aspects 
of all things {vUvarupdni).^'^ Others, angels, prophets, or patriarchs, co- 
creators in his likeness, ‘ward the footprints of the law of heaven and in the 
innermost iguhd) are pregnant of the ultimate ideas {pardni ndmdni),'^^ ‘then 
what was best and flawless in than, implanted in the innermost (guhd nihitam), 
that by their love was shown forth.’^’ ‘In the innermost,’ literally ‘hidden,’ that 
is, immanent in the hollow of the lotus of the heart, where only are to be realized 
all the possibilities of our being, ‘both what is ours now, and what is not yet 
ours.’^^ It is in the heart {hrt) that Wisdom (Vac-Sarasvati) is seen or heard 
{dri, Sni), in the heart that the swift instigations of the intellect are fashioned, or 
thought is formulated, ‘as a carpenter hews wood,’^® and ‘even as Tvastr with 
his axe wrought the angelic chalices, even so do ye that are Comprehoisors of 
the hidden footprint whet those chisels wherewith ye carve the vessels of 
undying life. 

The aesthetic process, the making {karma, Greek poesis) of things, is thus 
clearly conceived in its two essential aspects, on the one hand as the exercise of 
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a theoretical power (mantra-iakti), and on the other of a practical power 
{utsaha-Sakti). The procedure of the artist is defined accordingly: ‘The imager 
(pratima-karaka) should prepare the images that are to be used in temples by 
means of the visual-formulae (dhyana) that are proper to the angels 
(svaradhya-devata) whose are the images to be made. It is for the successful 
attainment of visual-formulation (dhydna-yoga) that the lineaments {laksana) of 
images are recorded (smrta), so that the mortal imager may be expert in visual 
formulation {dhyana-rata), for it is thus and in no other way, least of all (va 
khalu) with a model before his eyes (pratyaksa) that he can accomplish his 
task.’^^ And so, to summarize the injvmctions which are scattered through the 
books in which are collected the prescriptions for images, the imager is 
required, after emptying his heart of all extraneous interests, to visualize within 
himself (antarhrdaydkd^e) an intelligible image (jHdnasattva-nipa), to identify 
himself therewith (tadatmanam dhyayet or bhavayet), and holding this image 
as long as may be necessary (evarh rupam yavad icchati tavad vibhSvayet), 
then only to proceed to the work of embodiment in stone, metal, or pigment — 
dhydtvd kurydt. In case (which is unusual) he works from a sketch, that is to 
say, fiom a visual rather than a verbal sadhana or dhydna, the principle remains 
the same; for here he works actually from a mental image evoked in himself 
according to the sketch, and not fi-om the sketch directly. 

As we have seen above, the resort to a living model accessible to 
observation (pratyaksa) is prohibited, and the representation of ‘men etc.’ that 
is of ‘nature’ is dismissed as ‘not heavenward leading’. Let us not forget that the 
problem (kartavya) before the artist is that of communicating to others a given 
idea, and though this can only be done by means of sensible symbols — 
perceptible shapes or audible sounds — ^it is evidently essential that these ^pes 
or sounds be such as can be understood, and not merely seen or heard, by the 
patron or spectator who rightly expects to be able to understand and make use 
of the work of art to procure those ends to which it was ordered on his 
behalf.^® Now the living model as natural (sahaja) object and end in itself 
(svdrtha) is not a symbol, and has no meaning, its appeal is merely sensational 
and affecting, our reaction being either of pleasure or pain, and not 
disinterested.^’ To the extent that the work of art is ‘true to nature,’ and the 
more its appearance approximates to that of the natural model, the more what 
was true of the object will be true of the work; until finally the work becomes 
‘illusionistic’ or ‘very like’ (susadr^a), and at this point we are suddenly 
awakened to the fact of its insignificance (anarthatva). As the natural object as 
such is clearly a far better thing than any shadow or imitation of it that can be 
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made, we realize that the only use of the illusionistic work is to serve as 
substitute for the natural object in the absence of the latter, viz. as a means of 
consolation in longing (utkanthd-vinodana);^^ our attachment to the work is 
then strictly speaking a fetishism or idolatry, a worship of ‘nature’. At the same 
time, in so far as the work is merely informative as to the manner in which a 
certain man or other thing presents itself to the eye’s intrinsic faculty (mdntsa- 
cak^), it is not properly a work of art, but merely a convenience or utility.^^ 

It is only because iit sculpture or painting the language is visual rather than 
aural, and a fully developed (vyakta) image of an angel or other meaning, 
therefore, more like a man or a tree than are the words purusa or vanaspati, 
that the notion has arisen that it is the primary function or nature of these arts to 
reproduce the appearances of things, ’fhis indeed has never been clearly 
asserted in India, but has been constantly denied; nevertheless there can be 
found allusions to sculj^ure or painting as intriguing deceptions,^ and this seems 
to imply at least a popular view of the art as imitative in kind. That a popular 
interest must have been felt in the representative aspects of art is further 
illustrated by the fact that a preference for colour is always ascribed to the 
laymen, a preference for line to the connoisseur, while in more than one passage 
the vidusaka is referred to ‘stumbling over’ the represented relievo.*' Actually 
to think of likeness to anything as a criterion of excellence in sculpture or 
painting would be the same as to think of onomatopoetic words as superior to 
others in literature. If because of our human preoccupation with the facts of 
experience, and being pratyaksa-priya, we should make use only of 
onomatopoetic words in our communications, these communications would be 
restricted to the range of such as animals are able to make to one another by 
means of grunts and whines; accepting only those words which are made in the 
likeness of things, we should have none with which to make those references 
which are not to things but to meanings. 

The considerations outlined above have determined the Muhammadan 
interdiction of representative art, as a thing giving the appearance and not the 
reality of life; in making such representations, man is working, not like the Divine 
Architect from within outwards, not with significant forms (ndmdni), but only 
with aspects, and in reducing these fi'om life to likeness imposes on them a 
privation of their proper being, which is one informed by the spirit {mh, prana) 
of life. From the Hindu, Buddhist, or Jaina monastic point of view, and that of 
such teachers as Sukracarya (who expresses the consensus of authority) 
representative art is condemned as such more on account of its worldly tiieme 
than on strictly theological grounds. Finally, the modem critic in agreement with 
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Hindu theory condenms representative art ^ art, because of its informative 
(vyutpatti-mdtra) character, or because the spectator regards it primarily from 
&e standpoint of its affective associations and sensationally. It is true that the 
woiic of art which takes the naturd object or human theme for its starting point 
need not be merely informative or imitative in itself, nevertheless, in spite of 
ourselves, it is only too easy to be curious of and seduced by the individual and 
accidental aspects of the things before us, and thus to be drawn away by our 
affections from the vision of pure form. The possibility of such distractions is 
avoided by the imager who, ranptying his mind of all other content, proceeds to 
work directly from an inwardly known image; and similarly in the case where 
the form is not evoked by the craftsman individually, but is handed down from 
generation to generation in the collective consciousness of the craft.*^ All this is 
borne out in the character of the actual art, the vyakta (developed and 
‘anthropomorphic’) image (murti) being no more realistic in principle than the 
avyakta (undeveloped or ‘abstract’) diagram (yantra) which is ordered to the 
same ends. The Hindu image of an angel, or Hindu ancestral image, is not in fret 
made as if to function biologically, and caimot be judged as if it were so made. 
The plastic image has no more occasion to counterfeit a man than has the vobal 
image; and if for instance the latter may have a thousand arms or thoiomorphic 
elements, so may the former.^'* It need hardly be added that it is taken for 
granted that those who look at earthen images ‘do not serve (na abhyarc) the 
clay as such {mrtsariijna), but without regard thereof {anMrtya) honour (mm) 
the deathless principles referred to (amarasarhjna) in the earthen images 
(mmmaya pratikrti).^^ 

‘Portraiture’ in Hindu art falls to be considered from two different points of 
view, first, that of the ancestral effigy, and second, that of the likeness of a still 
living person. The principles involved are more divergent than might at first sigjit 
appear. The ancestral effigy is not in fact a ‘portrait’ in the accepted sense of the 
word, it is not the likeness of a mortal, but the image of an angel (deva) or 
archetypal meaning (nama). For of the deceased we say that he has become an 
angel (deva), or attained angelic nature (devatva); and that it is an idea (noma) 
that remains when a man dies.^ The nature of the angel or idea will be such as 
the man’s own thoughts and works have been, and so the man is represented 
not as he was seen on earth, but as he was in himself, and is now 
transubstantiated (abhisambhuta). An actual ‘likeness’ of the deceased could 
only be desired by those most attached to what was mortal in him, and would 
be persuaded that it is precisely thus that he is now.^’ Hence we do not 
‘recognize’ the individual in the effigy; in the Pratimd-ndtaka, Bharata does not 
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recognize the effigies of his own parents, and in the presence of Javanese or 
Cambodian sculpture we are to-day in just the same way unable to distinguish, 
unless by an inscription, between a royal effigy and the image of a deity. The 
angel, whether ajanaja or karma-deva, is represented as at home (grhe, 
grhastha) and respirated (apdna), not as abroad in the breaths of life 
(prdnesu, pavane^); that is to say, formally (ndmika, Lat. formaliter), not as 
if embodied (sdrTraka) in a life (dyus, asu), but in the manufactured image 
{krtrima rUpa). 

The representation of living persons according to their factual likeness 
(yathd-ve^a-sarhsthdndkdrah), and where the possibility of recognition is a 
sine qua non, belongs entirely to the domain of ‘worldly’ or ‘fashionable’ 
(ndgara) painting, and has always an erotic (^rngdravat) application 
(prayojana),^^ and furthermore, always an avocation or accomplishment, 
attributed to princes and other cultured men, rather than to the professional 
^ilpin and pratimd-kdraka.^^ If portraiture of this kind is called asvargya, not 
heavenward leading, that is not so much a prohibition, as by way of pointing out 
the undeniable distinction of what is mortal {martya) and individual {adhydtma) 
in kind, from what is angelic (adhidaivata) and heavenward leading 
(svargya).^^ At the same time, even in this kind of portraiture, it is the concept 
of the type discovered in the individual that really governs the representation: the 
portrait of a queen made for a lovesick king is given all the lineaments of a 
padmini, and yet thought of as a good likeness {susadrsa)^'^ and even when 
the portrait of an animal is required, the artist is expected to visualize (dhyai) the 
form in agreement with pre-established canonical proportions.^^ 

It is in connection with an unsuccessful portrait, indeed, that we find allusion 
made to the fundamental cause of an artist’s failure; this failure is attributed 
neither to lack of skill nor to lack of observation, but to a lax realization or 
‘slackened integration’ {iithila sarnddhi),^^ and elsewhere in connection with 
the drama, imperfections of acting are attributed not to lack of skill or charm, 
but to the actor’s ‘empty-heartedness’ (^unya-hrdayatd)^^ which is tantamount 
to calling the production formless, in that the inwardly known form after which 
the gesture follows is a form known only within, as art in the artist. The use of 
the terms samddhi, hrdaya, is significant when we realize, as we must have 
realized, that the practice of art is a discipline (yoga) beginning with attention 
(dhdram)^^ consummated in self-identification (samddhi), viz. with the object 
or theme of contemplation, and eventuating in skill of operation (kauMa)?^ 

If we have so far considered only the case of what are commonly known as 
the major arts, let us not forget that ^ankoracorya is reported to have said, ‘I 
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have learnt concentration (samadhi) from the maker of arrows.’ Not only in 
fact does the ordinary workman, weaver or potter, work devotedly, but — 
though he may not practise yoga in the formal sense of sitting in padmasana 
etc. — always form mental images, which he remembers from generation to 
generation and is so far identified with that he has them always at his ready 
command, at his fingers’ ends, without need for conscious ‘designing’; and in 
that he works thus above the level of conscious observation, his capacity as 
artist by far exceeds what would be his capacity as individual ‘designer’. At the 
same time his work remains comprehensible, and therefore nourishing and 
beautiful in the eyes of all those who like himself still live according to the 
immemorial tradition (sandtana dharma), or in other words according to the 
pattern of the Year (samvatsam). Pre-eminently of this kind, for example, are 
on the one hand those unlettered and obscure women of the villages, whose 
drawings executed in rice-powder and with the finger-brush, in connection with 
domestic and popular festas (vrata) represent an art of almost pure form and 
almost purely intellectual significance;^^ and on the other, those trained and 
learned architects (sthapati) of Southern India to whom rich tradesmen still 
entrust the building of cathedrals (yimana), and who for their part lay claim to 
an equality with Brahmanas in priestly function, being in fact the modem 
representatives of the Vedic rathakdra. Artists of this rank have long since 
disappeared from Europe, and are becoming rarer every day in India — ^those 
who do not understand, and therefore cannot use such arts as these, refusing, as 
the case may be, to ‘waste their time’ or ‘waste their money’ on them. 

ra 

We have so far spoken of art mainly as utilitarian (vydpdra-mdtra) on the 
one hand and significant (abhidhd-laksya) on the other; as at once means of 
existence in the vegetative (annamaya) mode of being, and of reintegration in 
the intellectual (manomaya) mode of being. We have seen that the forms of 
things to be made are ordered (prativihita) to these ends, and that the 
knowledge of their right determination (pramdna) proceeds from a condition of 
consciousness in which the artist is fully identified with (samddhi, taddkdratd, 
etc.) the theme of the work to be done. With respect to the consumer (bhogin) 
and spectator (drastr), it has been made clear that he only can make an 
adequate and intelligent use of the work of art who understands its 
determination; and finally that which distinguishes the work of art from a natural 
object or mere behaviour is precisely its lucidity or expressiveness, its 
intellectual application. 

But this is not all. It is agreed that works of art are for the competent 
spectator, if not causes of, nor ordered to,^® at least occasions or sources 
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(nisyandaf^ of an unrelated delight (ananda), transcendmt with res^t to any 
or all of the specific pleasures or meanings subserved or conveyed by the work 
itself That is the delight felt when the ideal beauty (rasa) of the work is seen or 
tasted (svadyate) in 'pure aesthetic experience.’ This delight or tasting of ideal 
beauty (rasdsvadana\ though void of contact with intelligible things 
(vedydntara-spariaianya), is in the intellectual-ecstatic order of being 
(ananda-cinmaya), transcendental (lokottara), indivisible (akhanda), self- 
manifested (svaprakdia), lilie a flash of lightning (camatkdra\ the very twin of 
the tasting of Brahman (Brahmasvdda-sahodara)}^ Nor is this experience in 
any way determined by ediical qualities of any kind predicated with respect to 
the theme.*' On the other hand, just as the artist starts from the theme or 
purpose of the work, and must be identified with its meaning before he can 
express it, so conversely the spectator may not attain to the vision of beauty 
without respect to the theme, but only by way of an ideal sympathy (vdsand) 
with and consent (sddhdranya) to the passions animated in the theme,*^ only 
by way of an imaginative integration of oneself with the meaning of the theme 
(arthabhdvand)P The vision of beauty is thus an act of pure contemplation, 
not in the absence of any object of contemplation, but in conscious identification 
with the object of contemplation. Just as the concept of the artist is most 
perfectly and only perfectly realized in the person of the Divine Architect, so the 
concept of the spectator is most perfectly and only perfectly realized in the Self, 
one Person, single Self, who at one and the same time and for ever sees all 
things (virvam abhicaste), seeing without duality (drastadvaita), verily seeing 
though he does not look (pafyan vai tanna paiyati), and whose intrinsic 
aspect (svarupa) is the single image of all things (visvarupa, ruparh rupam 
pratirupa). His is the perfection of aesthetic contemplation who as ‘very Self 
surveys the variegated world-picture as nothing other than the Self depicted on 
the mighty canvas of the Self, and takes a great delight therein’®'' — ^that is the 
consummation equally of art and understanding. That is the pure being of the 
Self, in the identity of its essence and its nature, within you, where there are 
neither works to be done nor thought to be communicated, but a simple and 
delighted understanding; one perfection, though reflected brokenly in all things 
perfect in their kind, one image-bearing light, though refiacted in all things well 
and truly made. 

IV 

Thus art reflects and answers to man’s every need, whether of afliimation 
(pravrtti) or denial (nivrtti), being no less for the spectator than the artist a 
way (jndrga), one way amongst the ‘many paths that Agni knows’. Now with 
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respect to eveiy way, the means and their fruit must be understood; not merely 
explicitly and theoretically, but also implicitly and actually, for the way is of no 
use to him who will not walk in it. There are still those, though few, whose use 
and understanding of art are innate and untaught, and who in their innocence 
(balya) have never thought of ‘art’ as a function added on to life, but only as a 
skill appropriate to every operation; and others, the majority, who have been 
mistaught to think of ‘art’ as present or wanting in human work by calculation, 
and of ‘beauty’ as a kind of varnish {lepa) or ornament {alarhkara) that can be 
added to or omitted frxjm things at will. What service can be rendered to either 
of these kinds of men by the exposition of a theory of beauty, however correct 
(pramiti) and authoritative (prameya) it may be?*^ According to our 
understanding, the only service that can be rendered to the innocent is one of 
protection, whether indirectly by taking care that they shall not be corrupted or 
robbed of their inheritance by ignorant educationalists or patrons on the one 
hand, nor by exploitation’**’ on the other; or directly, by the continuation of an 
understanding patronage, considering that a connoisseurship (vicaksanatva) 
not expressed in active interest and patronage overshoots its mark 
(prayojanam atikrdmati). Here then the function of a correct exposition of the 
theory of art is conservative. Service that can be rendered to the perversely 
educated (mithyd-pandita) is of another sort, these having already broken 
away from, or been tom away from traditional modes of understanding, and 
now depending for guidance merely upon individual opinion, taste, and passing 
fashion. These, above all, need to be reminded that the practice of art is a 
vocation, not an accomplishment; that the primary virtue in the artist is 
obedience or faith; that connoisseurship rightly understood can be achieved only 
by a rectification of the whole personality, not by the mere study or collecting of 
works of art; that competence (svddakatva) in the spectator, no less than skill 
{kausala) in the artist must be earned — ^they cannot be imparted in the class- 
room. The ‘collector’ and ‘lover of art’, who thinks of museums and galleries as 
the proper destination of works of art, has more to leam from than to teach the 
man whose works of art are still in honour (pujitd) and in use {prayukta)P 
The service that can be rendered to the wrongly educated, and this means to 
most of those who at the present day pretend to education, must and can only 
be desfructive of their fondest ideals. 

Let us consider the present situation and some specific instances. It may be 
said without fear of contradiction that our present poverty, quantitative and 
qualitative, in works of art, in competent artists, and in effective connoisseur^p 
is unique in the history of the world, and that in all these respects the present 
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day can be most unfavourably contrasted with the past, from which we have 
inherited a superabundance of works of art, for which, however, we have little 
positive use. All that is not to say that manhood is dead in us, but that a certain 
aspect of manhood is lacking in us. Those of us who have recognized this state 
of affairs, and have sought to remedy it, have generally put the cart before the 
horse, thinking our need to be for works of art in greater number, or aspiring 
individually to become artist^ rather than to become more profoundly and fully 
men. Others maintain that ‘art’ is a luxury that an impoverished nation cannot 
‘afford’, materials being costly, and time ‘valuable’ — one may ask, in this 
connection also, valuable for what? Now the economic factor is practically 
without any bearing on the issue; our situation is not such that the rich only can 
afford to patronize the artist, or that he must be rich who would have about him 
things at once utilitarian and significant, but that the rich man could not, if he 
would, obtain for himself goods of such quality as was once common in the 
market, and can now be found only in glass cases; not that the consumer is 
dissatisfied with the quality of goods offered to him, but that he is insensitive to 
their defect; not that the clerk and his wife are literally penniless, but that they 
actually prefer a piece of jewellery made according to the meaningless patterns 
to be found in the catalogues of foreign manufacturers to one made after an 
‘outmoded’ angelic prototype;®* not that we have no so-called works of ait, but 
that those we have, particularly those purporting to be heroic or religious in 
theme, are in fact tawdry, and meretricious; not that the nationalist does not wish 
to express an Indian content in his emblems, but that he no longer knows what 
is Indian, nor understands the nature of symbolism; not that no attempts have 
been made to ‘revive’ the arts of ancient India, but that our ‘Pre-Raphaelites’ 
have imitated ancient styles rather than reiterated ancient meanings;®’ not that an 
art and artists of a higher order have not survived sporadically, even in our 
cities, but that infatuated by a supposedly higher taste we have held aloof fiom 
these, or else have thought of what was an essential grace in us, as merely raw 
material for anthropological and historical research. 

It is a thankless task, but necessary to our purpose, to demonstrate our 
meaning by an analysis of specific instances; nor can we bring ourselves to 
illustrate by actual reproduction samples of our arts that are not arts; these 
overcrowd our palaces and drawing-rooms, and those who would understand 
should earn their judgements, not have judgements ready-made for them. A 
citation of a few cases will suffice; there will be recognized in each a reduction 
of the work of art from its proper nature, that of a tangibly presented work 
informed by a given intellectual content or meaning, to another and lower nature. 
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that of a tangibly presented object uninformed by any meaning, and merely 
informative or useful.^ ‘Reduction’ is the converse of ‘transformation’; the 
reduction of an already known symbol to the condition of insignificant and 
merely sensible objectivity represents a fall or decadence precisely contrary in 
direction to that ascent which is accomplished when in taking ‘nature’ for our 
starting point we proceed from appearance to form. If we take the symbol 
‘lotus’ (puskara), which communicates the notion of a ‘ground’ {prthivT, 
bhumi), as the means of our support (pratistha) in the boundless waters 
(upah) of the possibilities of existence,’’ and proceed to depict an angel 
standing or seated on a lotus which in every respect and to the best of our 
ability repeats the semblance of the natural flower as known to the botanist or to 
the bee, that is a decadence of art; for there has been introduced an incongruity 
(viruddhatva) between the notion of firm support proper to the concept, and 
that of frail delicacy proper to the natural flower; and so far from there being 
any possibility of a concurrence in the meaning and consequent delight, the 
spectator is made to feel a positive discomfort, for in this kind of ‘art’ the angel 
too is made to take on flesh, and could the work be brought to life, would 
forthwith sink.’^ Or consider the sculptured portrait, not in the intelligible image 
of, but exactly like (susadrsa) a given man, and distinguishable from him only by 
the sense of touch or smell; here again is a decadent work, not well and truly 
made, but a travesty, for it pretends to be one thing, a living man, and is another, 
a piece of stone. Or consider the well-known representation cf Mother India as 
an allzu menschliche (altogether too human) woman outlined against the map 
of India; here again the work is inanimate in that the intellectual form {paroksa 
nama) is not expressed at all; here there is nothing but an arbitrary juxtaposition 
of a sign for ‘any woman’ (sdntanyd stn), and a symbol for ‘India’ as known to 
the cartographer, that is over against himself objectively, by no means as the 
ground of his existence. Only the politician could be fed on such food as this; he 
who loves the Mother more than her position in the world is not fed, but starved 
by works of this kind, incongruity {viruddhatva) and inexpressiveness 
(anirdesatva) inhibiting assimilation. It is true that by the intensity of the 
spectator’s ardour (tapas) the defect (dosa) of any image may be overcome; 
but the spectator’s virtue, even when really a virtue and not merely an idle 
sentimentality, by no means excuses the artist s fault, whose business 
{svadharma) it is to know how things ought to be done. Here the defect is 
primarily aesthetic; at the same time further offence is offered in that the actual 
representations of this motif are glaring examples of bad taste, whereby the 
draughtsman is betrayed, not as artist, but as man. Rendered into verbal 
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^rmbols, all that the national^ actually voices in this emblem is, not a dedication 
to a ModiCTland, but service promised to the genus homo, species indicus, and 
sex female. Or finally, turning to the stage, when the actor forgets to register 
(sue, nip) the determinants (yibhdva) of feeling (bhdva) proper to the theme 
(vastu), and merely exhibits his own emotions, that is not an art at all, not acting 
(natya), but merely behaviour (svabhdvdt), and a crying baby achieves no less: 
*or,’ as Sahkarac^a expresses it, ‘does the actor, playing a woman’s part, 
pant for a husband, thinking himself a woman?’^ 

Thus all direction has been lost, and there is revealed the dark disorder of 
our life. Can we refer to any sign of life, or evidence of a reintegration, to any 
art bespeaking the entire man? Judging by the criteria deduced fiom scripture 
and tradition, we must answer ‘Yes’. The weaving of homespun cloth 
(khaddar), an art in itself of immemorial antiquity, is effectively a new thing in 
our ejqrerience. This is an art that answers exactly to our such and such desired 
ends, to human values as we imderstand them in the light of our present 
environment (kdla-de^a); one that in practical application answers to our 
material necessity, and is at the same time an image in his likeness whom we 
worship in his ultimate sinqtlicity (samatd) rather than as arrayed in all his gloiy. 
It was not indeed ‘taste’ that brought us to the use of homespun, nor on the 
other hand was this merely an outwardly imposed privation; it was only by a 
monastic simplicity of demeanour that man could imitate divine poverty: now 
that we understand the significance of what we did, we feel that nothing else 
could ‘become us’; for the present we are assured that to be arrayed in 
glorious garments is not merely bad economy, but also bad taste. 

A canvas had to be prepared (parikrta), cleansed of its disfigured images, 
and whitened, before it could be looked for that he who is eternally the same, 
but takes on unsuspected likeness which we cannot yet imagine, could be 
revealed again in linear or brightly coloured shapes reflecting his intellectually 
emanated fomis.^^ It does not depend on any will of ours as ‘lovers of art,’ but 
only on our willingness, iq)on obedience {iraddhd), whether or when newborn 
aspects of his image-bearing light {sarupa-jyotishf^ may blossom (unmil) on 
the walls of human temples and on tissues woven by human hands. In the 
meantime, homespun cloth and whitewashed walls are works of art perfected in 
their kind, no less expressive of an intellectual reintegration than practically 
serviceable, fully befitting the dignity of man. For the present we have nather 
ends to be served nor meanings to express for which another and more intricate 
art would be appropriate; to aspire to any other art would be merely an 
ambition, analogous to his who claims another vocation (para-dharma) than his 
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OAvn. In speaking of the most aust^ style as tiie only style at once £q>pro{»iate 
and well-becoming now, we do not mean to say that another and infinitely richer 
style may not as well become man’s dignity upon another occasion, whether 
soon or late. To be attached to an austere style would be an error no less than 
to be attached to one more various (vicitra): man’s entelechy as man lies not in 
non-participation (akarma), but in virtuosity (karmasu kauSalam) without 
attachment {asaktatva)?^ If the asceticism of the student (brahmacarya) 
becomes us now, we must expect to play the part of wealthy householders 
(grhastha) when that is required of us in turn, only at last and after all our work 
is done, returning to a comparable austerity, but of a higher order. Art, whether 
human or angelic, begins in a potentiality of all unuttered things, proceeds to 
expression, and ends in an understanding of the absolute simplicity or sameness 
of all things; ours is a beginning and a promise. 


Year of publication: 1937* 


* Printed from ITte Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. Ill, 1937 
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Notes and References 

^ Distinction of things made {L^t factum) from things done (Lat. actum). The thing 
made and the thing done, art and ethics, are one and the same only for the artist, whose 
function {svadharma, svakarya) is to make; for any other to make is inordinate 
(adharma). That is with respect to any one kind of making; the artist is not a special kind 
of man, but every man — either vocationally, or at least upon occasion and in some 
capacity — a special kind of erffet. ^ 

It is possible, of course, for the artist to be his own patron, as when a man builds a 
house for himself, or weaves his own garment. In this case, however, as soon as he 
proceeds from intention (kratu) to action (kriya) his function as patron ceases, and he 
becomes the other man. When the work is finished, he becomes a consumer, or ex post 
facto patron, and is in a position to judge the work done, viz. from the artist’s point of 
view with respect to its intrinsic quality (sukrtatva), and from the consumer’s with 

respect to its convenience (yogyatd, punyatd). 

2 

KausTtaki Upanisad, III. 5. 

^ Sdhitya-Darpana, V. I, Commentary. 

^ Yatkratuh tatkarma, Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, IV. 4. 5. 

^ ^ukranltisdra, IV. 4. 159, sevya-sevaka-bhdvesu pratimd-laksanum smrtarn, where 
in more general terms, sevya corresponds to vastu, anukdry^a, and sevaka to kdraka. 

^ ‘For so it is that his children (prajd) carry on as though obeying orders, they live 
dependent on (upajivanti) their such and such desired ends (yam 
yamantamabhikdmdh), Chdndogya Upanisad, VIII. I. 5. Prajapati emanated children 
(prajd). He said, “What are your desires?” “Our desires are to eat food 
(annddyakdmdh)f ’ JaiminTya Upanisad Brdhmana, 1. II. 1-3; and wherewith he feeds 
his children is the Sdma-Veda, that is precisely the ritual work of art (^Upa-karma) as 
distinguished from the Rg-Veda, which remains within as art in the artist {,<ilpa) until 
sung outwardly. 

Food is all that nourishes the conscious self as living individual (pva); works of art 
are foods in that men by them accomplish their ‘such and such desired ends’. In that 
desires or appetites are here envisaged simply as sine qua non of existence, it is clear 
that the ends desired are the necessities of life as determined by the nature of the 
species — identical with all that every creature ‘milks’ from Viraj according to its own 
specific virtue. The ‘morality’ of desire and the ‘morality’ of existence are thus one and 
the same: ‘I am the desire that is not counter to the law of heaven in living beings,’ 
Bhagavad-Grtd, VII. 12. Man as an animal (pa^u) has no other end in view than that of 
existence, and can subsist as animal on ‘bread alone’ without recourse to works of art; 
but man as a person (purusa) has other ends before him (purusdrtha) which are 
attainable only by means of works of art ordered accordingly. 
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Appetite (ordinate desire) as rightly understood above must not be confused with 
greed (inordinate desire). Appetite or Will (kama) is the son of the Law of Heaven 
(dharma) begotten on Obedience (iraddha)., Greed (lobha) is the son of Arrogance 
(dambha) begotten on Well-being (pusti ) — say the Purinas. The mothers being one or 
sister principles, the fathers contrary principles. 

The case of him who is disgusted (vairagin) and regards all appetites as evil — 
because keimah sariisara-hetuh (‘Desire is the cause of transmigration’) (MahSbhdrata, 
III. 313. 98) — will be considered later in connection with the concept ‘Poverty’. Note that 
this point of view, though one extraneous to a discussion of the place of art in life, is by 
no means exclusively Buddhist. 

‘Re-minded,’ that is to say, ‘regenerated.’ This is conspicuously seen in the case of 
rites involving the notion of transubstantiation (abhisambhava), notably those of 
integration {sathskara) and initiation (drksd). The duality of the ritual work of art is 
usually evident even when the motive is primarily practical, for example, Pancaviihsa 
Brahmana, XXII. 10. 4, ‘The ViSvajit is metaphysically {paroksa) the rite (vrata), and 
thereby outwardly (pratyaksa) he obtains food (anna).' 

o 

But every work of art has in the same way in its formal or expressive aspect an 
ideal meaning or value, and in its material aspect a practical application or value; the 
congruity of these aspects determining its perfection or beauty as a work of art. On the 
other hand, a mere utility, though made, is not a work of art — though karma, is not iilpa- 
karma\ a bird’s nest is not architecture, a bare statement is not poetry, a literal 
representation is no more than a plaster cast sculpture. It is within man’s power to 
maintain his existence as an animal by means of mere utilities and bare statements of fact, 
as also to make use of works of art in the same way, exclusively from the pleasure- pain 
standpoint. But he who thus lives by means of utilities and facts alone, the ‘practical’ 
man who ignores the theoretical aspects of his existence, the labourer without art, is 
intellecnially an outlaw (avrata) and suffers privation of being as a person (purusa). Not 
that the vegetative mode of being is despicable in itself, which is indeed the ‘foremost 
aspect’ (paraih ruparii) of the Self (Maitrayani Vpunisad, VI. II), but that to ignore all 
other modes of being of the Self is ‘devilish’ ( Chandogya Upanisad, VIII. 8). 

^ Aitareya Brahmana, VI. 27. Observe that the deva-^ilftani (art in the artist) are to 
be distinguished from silpa-karmani (works of art) as adhidaivata, paroksa, from 
adhyatma, pratyaksa. 

Distinction of art from nature; for example, if we throw a stone, the stone remains 
a natural object, merely a thing, but if we set up a stone in the ground, and call it a liAga, 
then the stone in connection with its support becomes an intelligible construction, a 
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significant thing, a work of art. 

** A division of ‘fine’ from ‘applied’ art has been made in India only in connection 
with literature and dancing, viz. in the distinction of kdvya (statement informed by rasa) 
from itihdsa (merely veridical statement), and of nrtya (dance exhibiting a theme) from 
nrtta (merely rhythmical movements). A broader distinction of pure or fine from applied or 
decorative art, and of beauty from use, has been drawn in Europe only within the last two 
centuries, before which tim^ the terms ‘artist’ and ‘artisan’ designated only the 
professional maker, without regard to the kind of thing made. The new distinction 
belongs to the ideology of industrialism, seeming to explain and justify a division of 
craftsmen into artists on the one hand and labourers on the other; the human 
consequences so far as ‘labourer’ and consumer are concerned were clearly enunciated 
by Ruskin in the stinging aphorism, ‘Industry without art is brutality;’ while the so-called 
‘artist’ of to-day is reduced to the position of the workman in the ivory tower, or as we 
should express it, that of the man who comes with his materials to paint a picture on the 
air {dkdse rupam likhey}>a, Majjhima Nikaya, I. 127). Actually there never has been, and 
never can be agreement as to the point at which art ends and industry begins; the 
categories as defined being always opinionative (vikalpita) and without authority 

(aprameya). 

12 

Note that ‘abstract form’ (or better, ‘abstract shape’) is not the same as ‘pure 
form’. Abstract form is merely a general aspect deduced from particular aspects; pure 
form — a priori and post factum at the same time — is that by which or after which {ami) 
the aspect is induced, so as to exist before our eyes (pratyaksa). 

What is said above particularly with respect to works of art is stated more generally 
with respect to things of all kinds as follows: ‘Intelligibles and sensibles (prajnd-matrd, 
bhuta-mdtrd) are indivisibly connected, neither can exist apart. For from neither by itself 
could any aspect (rupa) ensue, nor is this aspect a multiplicity, but like a wheel with 
respect to its centre (Kaus. Up., III. 8, summarized).’ 

To illustrate the sense of ‘meaning’: deva is a meaning, not a thing. Brahman is 
all-meaning, not all things. 

Range na vidyate citram. . . . tattvam hyaksara-varjitarh {Lahkdmtdra Sutra, II. 
117-18). Compare Kaus Up., III. 8, Na rupam vijijnasTta rupa^drastdram vidydt, ‘It is not 
the aspect that one should seek to understand, but the seer of aspects.’ To paraphrase 
Brh. Up., II. 4, ‘Verily not for the love of art is art desirable, but for the sake of the Self.’ 

Observe that if we define beauty {rasa) as the self or principle of art, as in the 
Sdhitya Darpana, 1. 3, Vdkyarh rasdtmakam kdvyam (‘Poetry is statement informed by 
beauty’), it follows in the same way that beauty cannot have position; and this is in fact 
asserted in the equation raso rasdsvadanam (‘beauty subsists in the experience of 
beauty’). The work of art can be called rasavat (‘beautiful’) only by ellipsis, and with 
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considerable risk of lowering the level of reference from that of ‘intelligible beauty’ to 
that of ‘sensible charm’. We can nevertheless speak discreetly of works of art, and also 
of natural objects, as ‘beautiful’ if we mean by this that they arc perfect in their kind; for 
whatever is perfect in its kind (whether the kind be pleasing or not) reflects or refers to 
intelligible beauty, and may be regarded as an entry (avatarana pravjiaka) or station 
(avasthana) thereof, though in and by itself a veil (dvarana). 

Thus in Rabindranath Tagore’s 'Ami cini go cini," where beauty is personified by 
the name of Bide^inl, hrdUmdjhe dkdiSe imechi tomdri gdn. 

The Absolute (Para Brahman, Aditi) is also, of course, unintelligible; but in 
another way, being neither an object, natural or artificial, nor even an intellectual form or 
idea. The Absolute, being amurta (‘formless’), nirdbhdsa (‘unmanifested’), not in any 
likeness, impossible to symbolize because not a form, does not fall to be considered here. 
The concept of art, even of art in the artist, cannot be extended to range beyond the level 
of reference implied in the symbol Apara {lower) Brahman, l^vara as Vi^vakarman (‘all- 
doing’), the Person in a likeness (murta), the source of image-bearing light {bhd-rupa, 
citra-bhdsa), whose intrinsic form (svarupa) is the form of very different things 
{visvarupa). 

Vanna va nibhd vannanibhd, Atthasdlint, 635, PTS. ed., p. 317. 

1 s 

Daiarupa, IV. 9, dpya vastu . . . tanndsti yanna rasabhdvam upaiti loke. 

Sukranltisdra, IV. 4. 106. 

90 

Cf New English Dictionary, s. v. ‘Style’: ‘the manner in which a work of art is 
executed, regarded as characteristic of the individual artist, or of his time and place. . . . 
what suits (a person’s) taste.’ 

Lekhakasya yad ruparii citre bhavati tad rupam, DevT Purdna, XCIII. 150, hence 
the injunctions of the Silpa Sdstras which require that the artist be a good man, hale in 
every sense of the word. 

Sukranltisdra, IV. 4. 159. 

However careful of the good of the work to be done, the artist cannot be other 
than himself, and cannot conceal himself. That is why stylistic subservience, or any 
imitation of a supposedly superior style, as in archaism or exoticism, results in travesty; 
and here aesthetic fault is involved, the aspect ol the work not having been made after 
the artist’s own conception of the theme, but as he imagines someone else would have 
done the work. 

A proverbial illustration of the futile; see for example, Majjhima Nikdya, I. 127. 

Bhagavad-GUd, III. 4-20, summarized; here ‘action’ and ‘cooking’ are of course 
general concepts, to be taken in our context in the narrower sense of making . 
Cf. Pard^ara, XL 49: He who being in the order of the householder (i.e. within the social 
order, no longer a student, nor yet a hermit or total abandoner), still makes no gift 
whatever, is referred to as ‘one who never cooks for others . 
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Bhagavad-Gtta, III. 16. We are not at present considering his case, the hour of 
whose revulsion has come, and who understands what it means to escape from life, not 
from the world, but from himself; it may only be pointed out that such a man expects 
nothing from the world, he indeed supports the world, for whom the world can do 

nothing. 

27 

The case of the artist who asserts that his work is not ordered to any end, but is 
its own meaning, is sufficiently disposed of by the Sdhitya Darpana, V. I, Commentary; 
‘or if not thus ordered to an etfd over and above the mere fact of expression, can only be 
compared to the ravings of a madman.’ If the work be such as he cannot understand, and 
therefore cannot use, the patron has a perfect right to demand a return of his money, or 

the spectator not to purchase. 

28 

To expect the artist to be pleased when we admire his skill or style is to offer him 
a last offence; for in so doing we assume that his intention was to display his skill, or to 
make an exhibition of himself. If he is pleased, that is his human weakness, not his 
strength. 

Rg-Veda,W,%\.2. 

Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 2. 1, abhyarcat purusarupena. 

Kaus. Up., IV. 2, dJitye mahat . . . ddar^e pratirupah. 

32 

I am well aware, of course, that by certain rhetoricians the Vedas are excluded 
from the category kavya {Sdhitya Darpana, 1 . 2, Comm.). But this is based merely on the 
ground that while ‘scripture’ and ‘literature’ are equally valid as means to the attainment 
of purusSrtha in its four divisions, the ‘literary’ way is the easier and pleasanter. As to 
this it need only be said that while ^ruti may well be excluded from the category belles 
letters, just as Indian sculpture would fall outside the category ‘art’ as nowadays 
understood, it would be absurd to assert that what the Vedic kavis have uttered is not, in 
a less restricted and technical sense of the word, kavya, just as it would be absurd to say 
that the sculpture is not within the full and true meaning of the word iilpa-karma\ Or is 
the Vac-Sarasvatl of the Vedas less Muse than the Vac-SarasvatT of the litterateur^ And 
if die ‘genius’ of the kavi of the Alamkdra-iSstras is spoken of as a pratibhd or ^akti, 
what are these but reflections of the powers intrinsic to the Solar Angel? We must 
accordingly regard the Vedic kavi as the archetype of every ‘poet’ (within the root 
meaning of poiein, ‘to make’), and the Vedic mantra as the exemplum of all art. 

It may be repeated that while man universally is patron, artist, and consumer at 
once, man individually is only rarely patron, artist, and consumer with respect to any 
particular work of art. By way of further illustration take the case of the actor who 
functioning both as artist and consumer appreciates his own art {dsvddo nartakasya na 
vdryate, Daiardpa, IV. 5 1 ). A very different case is that of the actor who merely exhibits 
his own emotions, that is, merely behaving; here he is not an artist at all, nor is he 
producing a work of art that can be appreciated as such by himself or any one else. 
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iukramtisdra, IV. 4. 106. The individual who has been rightly educated should 
not ‘know what he likes’ but ‘like what he knows’. The man who asserts T do not know 
anything about art, but I know what I like’, is governed by sensual appetite in the same 
sense as is he who says ‘I do not know what to think, but I know what I like thinking,’ or 
‘I do not know what is right, but I know what I like doing.’ 

Or ^iva, sarva-Silpa-pravartaka, Mahdbhdrata, XII. 285. 14. 

Abhidharmakosa, II. 71-72 and VIII. 40; see also discussion in my 
Transformation of Nature in Art, Cambridge, 1933, Note 74. 

^ahkar5carya on Ait. Up,, III. 14: ‘In that the angels are wonted to the use of 
(grahana-priydh) metaphysical notions (paroksa-ndmdni), thereby it is that they are 
angels {yasmad devakf — that is to say, in that theirs is the habit of first principles. 
[Sankara’s commentary does not seem to bear this interpretation. Yasmdt devdh 
paroksapriydh — this is the construction. Cf Comm. — on Brh. Up., IV. 2. 2 — Ed.] Cf. 
Chand. Up., VIII. 12. 5, ‘Intellect is his angelic eye.’ 

In the text, grhesu pavanesu ca: a gloss now embodied in the text explains, ‘That 
is, put forth according to their natures and every human nature’ — correctly, for ‘all these 
angels are in me (jnayyetds sarvd devatah),^ Jaiminlya Upanisad-Brahmana, I. 14. 2. 
Ndtya Sdstra, II. 5. 

Ait. Brah., VI. 27. It will be understood of course that the angelic arts {deva- 
^ilpuni) are not like human works of art (silpa-karmdni) actually, but only metaphorically 
made with hands; the angelic arts are inwardly knowable intellectual forms awaiting their 
embodiment in manufactured things. As examples of things made by man after the 
heavenly patterns are cited ‘a clay elephant, a brazen object, a garment, a gold object, a 
mule chariot’ 

Ait. Brah., VII. 2. 

Jaiminiya Up.-Bruh., I. 35. The cases cited are elementary; but the student of 
ancient Indian symbolism and iconography (whether in ancient iconography or surviving 
folk art) will find in the pratlkas ‘lotus,’ ‘wheel,’ etc., more detailed correspondences. 
Notable analogies are: that of the macrocosmic warp and woof, thought of as a veil or 
garment {vavri, vastra) comparable to the tissues woven on human looms; that of the 
solar chariot {ratha), of which the wheels are heaven and earth, with vehicles employed 
on earth; and that of the axis of the universe — the axle-tree of the aforesaid wheels ^that 
pillars apart (viskambhayat) heaven and earth as a roof is supported here. 

^aiikaracarya on Vedanta Sutra. I. 1. 3 (Veda as paribhaga-hetu). 

Jaiminiya Up.-Brah.. III. 14; cf. Brh.Up.. I. 4. 16, sa yajjuhoti yadyajate tena 
devanarh lokah (bhavati), and ^ukranitisdra IV. 4. 74, devdndrh pratibimbdni 
kurydcchreyaskarani svargydni manarddmam asvargydnyaiubhdni ca. By ‘going to’ or 
‘becoming’ the angelic world we understand, of course, a reintegration (sarhskarana) in 
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the intellectual mode of being (manomaya), as mAh. Brah., VI. 27, whov he who imitates 
(anukr) die deva~Hlpani is said to be reintegrated (dtmdnam samskurute) in the metric 
mode {chandomayd). 

^^Jataka, VI. 332. 

^ MaitrdyanT Up., VI. 4; Rg-Veda, VI. 10. 3. 

Kavya-mTmSrhsd, Ch. 2. Cf. the various discussions of kSvyahetu, e.g. in Kane, 
SShitya Darpana, ed. 2, p. cxliv, and De, Sanskrit Poetics. 

An example of a sarasvata poet might be qited in Tirujfi^sambandha-svanii; innate 
poetic genius (sahajd karayitrl pratibhd) is however more fully represented in the Vcdic 
kavi, sdrasvata in that his access to Sarasvati is immediate. In any case an innate genius 
must be one thought of as apun^a (‘originar). The Indian conception of genius however 
differs from the modem notion as not implying a disregard of norm {pramdna), but on the 
contrary a perfect knowledge of all norms, and corresponding virtuosity. 

E.g. Mahdvam^a, XXVII, 9-20, dibbavimana . . . taddlekhyam lekhayitvd . . . 
dlekhyatulam kdresi. 

^^Rg-Veda, V. 81. 2 and Nirukta, XII. 13. 

Rg-Veda, X. 5. 2. 

Ibid., X.71. 1. 

Chand. Up., VIII. 1.1-3. Guhdnihitam in Rg-Veda, X. 71. l=hrda in the same laud, 
verse 8, and hrdaye dhitam in Rg-Veda, VI. 9.6. ‘What is ours here,’ that is, human goods 
{mdnusa vitta) known sensibly (caksusd), ‘What is not ours here,’ that is, angelic goods 
(daiva vitta) known intelligibly {^rotrena), as in Brh. Up., 1.4. 17. Cf. dvih . . . ca guhd 
vasuni, Rg-Veda, X. 54. 5. 

‘Heart’ (hrt, hrdaya) corresponds to Islamic qalh, and partly to Christian ‘soul,’ 
better to ‘within you’. 

Rg‘Veda, X. 71. 8, hrda tastesu manasah javesu yat\ Rg-Veda, 111. 38. 1, abhi 
tastesu dtdhayd manisam, and Sayana’s comment, yathd tastd taksanena kdstham 
sarhskaroti. Note that Vedic dhi and dhita correspond to Aupanisada and Yoga dhyai 
and dhyata. 

^-Veda, X. 53. 9-10. 

^ukrmitisdra, IV. 4. 70-71. Dhydna dhydna-mantra, sddhana, i.e. the canonical 
prescription required to be realized in the image to be made; the dhydnas of the artist are 
the same as those made use of in ‘subtle’ (suksma) worship where the form is not 
embodied in a material symbol. Svaradhya-devata is adhidaivata, in other words, 
paroksa\ it is well known that ‘the angels are wonted to the supersensuous (paroksa- 
priydh) and mislike the sensible (pratyaksa-dvisah),^ Brh. Up., IV. 2. 2. 

‘The work of art can only nourish the spectator, he can only have delight in it, 
when he is not cut off from its meaning’ (Da^arupa, IV 52). 
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Absence of meaning is predicated equally whether we consider the object in its 
individual, specific, or generic aspect. By 'generic aspect’ we mean one idealized or 
conventionalized, an abstracted form. The genus has no more meaning than the species, 
the species than the specimen; the notion of genus is derived from experience, and its 
use is to summarize, not to explain experience. An elimination of individual or specific 
details, whether arrived at deliberately, or as in memory drawing by a resort to 
forgetfulness of aspects in which we are not interested, can never lead us to the forms of 
things, but merely to a simplified or selected aspect adequate to the given classification 
or congruent with our taste. In other words, ‘idealistic’ art and ‘ideal’ art are two very 
different things: simplification is not transformation {paravmi). 

It is true that a natural object can be used as a symbol; for example, when a natural 
stone is set up and called a linga, or when an actual lotus leaf is laid on the fire altar. But 
the symbolic value thus projected upon the natural object has nothing to do with its 
individual idiosyncrasy, to which our attention is chiefly directed in a ‘drawing from life’; 
and in most cases we can make our meaning very much clearer by employing a symbol 
expressly designed ad hoc. 

Malatmadhava, I. 33. 9-10. 

59 

It is by no means to be understood that a reasonable attachment to things as they 
are in themselves, or a proper use of utilities is sinful; on the contrary, as already pointed 
out, no distinction can be drawn between the morality of existence itself, and the morality 
of ordinate desires. All that is asserted is the evident fact that even an ordinate 
attachment to things as they are in themselves is asvargya, not heavenward leading, but 
tends to a coming back again, punardvrtti. 

Maitrdyani Up., IV. 2, mithyd-manoramam, with reference to painted walls. 

Sakuntald, VI, 13-14 in Kale’s edition, apparently with reference to the exuberant 
forms of beautiful women. 

The Chh’an-Zen art of the Far East provides the best illustration of an art which 
takes ‘nature’ as its starting point, and yet is not a representation of, but a transformation 
of nature. The Sung painter indeed ‘studies’ nature; but this study is not an observation, 
but an absorption, a dhydna (chh *an) resulting in tlie discovery of a pure form, not like 
the thing as it is in itself, but like the image of the thing that is in the thing; the idea of 
the thing, and not the object itself, being the ‘model’ to which the painter works. Even in 
the case of Indian representations of ‘men etc.’, it will be found that though the artist is 
working in presence of the thing, he nevertheless resorts to dhydna\ see for example 
Sukramtisura, VII. 73-74, where the image of a horse is to be made from a horse actually 
seen, and yet the artist is required to form a mental image in dhydna, and also 
Mdlavikdgnimitra, II. 2, where defect in portraiture is attributed not to lack of 
observation, but to imperfect identification (^ithila santddhi). 
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In this way the intellectual element has been preserved in the traditional minor 
and folk arts of the villages until to-day, while the major arts in the bourgeois 
environment have been denatured. 

^ Needless to observe that our arithmetical ability to count up arms, or to recognize 
theriomorphic elements in the artist’s vocabulary, is not an aesthetic capacity. The 
laksanas required are an integral part of the artist’s problem {karya, kartavya), presented 
to him a priori-, what we judge in him is not the problem, but the solution. 

Divyavaddna, Ch. XXVI. These are also the principles underlying Christian 
iconolatry; cf. the Hermeneia of Athos, 445. 'In no wise honour we the colours or the art, 
but the archetype of Christ, who is in heaven. For as Basilius says, the honouring of the 
image passes over to the prototype.’ 

Devabhuyarh gate, and devatvarh (or devTtvarh) prapta, etc., are common 
expressions; in the Jaiminiya Up.-Brah., III. 9, we find devatdm anusambhavati. For 
ndma is diat which remains, and is ‘without end,’ when a man dies, see Brh. Up., ill. 2. 12. 

Portraiture in the accepted sense is history. History has its legitimate practical 
values; the Indian attitude, apart from some exceptions, has been to let the dead bury the 
dead; what India valued more than life was to preserve the great tradition of life, and not 
the names of those by whom it was handed down. We cannot imagine what it means to 
be interested in biography; our greatest ‘authors’ are either anonymous, or impersonally 
named, and none lays claim to originality, but rather regards himself as merely an 
exponent. It has been well said that ‘Portraiture belongs to civilizations that fear death. 
Individual likeness is not wanted where it suffices for the type to continue’ (Kramrisch, 
Indian Sculpture, p. 134); in fact, it was not until the production of works of art had 
practically ceased that it occuned to men to protect them in museums, which can only be 
compared to tombs, and not until folk-song and folk-lore were seen to be actually in 
imminent danger of death that it occurred to men to preserve their lifeless images on the 
dead pages of books. It was not until men began to fear that living books might be no 
more, that the scriptures were written down. 

The portraits of donors to be introduced in their donations (as for example 
described in ManjuirimUlakalpa, printed text, p. 69) arc to be excepted from this 
generalization, but even here the purpose is individual, and in this sense profane. 

For the four classes of painting (satya, vainika, nagara, miira) see Visnu- 
dharmottara. III. 41. On the characteristics and functions of ‘fashionable’ painting, see 
my ‘Nfigara Painting,’ in ROpam, Nos. 37, 38. 

iukranftisSra, IV. 4. 76. 

Vikrama-caritra, story of Nanda and his queen Bhwumafi. 

^ukranTtisdra, VII. 73-74. 

Mdlavikdgnimitra, II. 2. In medical usage, iithila samddhi is post coitum 
lassitude, a state of disintegration (visrarhsana), cf. Ait. Aran., III. 2. 6. 
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Priyadariikd, III, and VikramorvaiT, II (introductory stanzas). 

Cf. sSdh&ranya as prerequisite to rasSsviidana on the part of the spectator. 

Art is a yoga of course only from the human point of view, in which there is 
presumed a duality; integrity being from this point of view ‘restored’ in samadhi, thnngli 
from the standpoint of the Self that caimot be thought of as restored which has never 
been infringed. Accordingly in the Comprehensor (yidvdn), who has transcended human 
modes of being, the Silpa-sthana-kauiala is not attributed but essential, and thus no 
yogya krta (Lalitavistara, Lefmann’s ed., p. 156, 1. 1); and in the last analysis, and where 
no work is done because there are no ends to be attained, iilpa becomes Ida, iilpani 
ayavah. 

While we are on the way we are not there. In the meantime, to work at his art, having 
always in view the good of the work to be done, and not the advantage to be derived 
from it (for the artist as for all others, karmanyev&dhikaraste ma phalesu, Bhagavad- 
Grta, II. 47) is the specific karma-yoga of the artist, his way (marga) to sayujya with the 
Lord in his aspect as nirmana-kdraka. In other words, the iilpin ’s istd devatd is 
Viivakarman. 

'Alpand' drawings are outstanding examples of the type ‘fine art’ within the 
customary definitions of the category; being at once exalted in theme, astonishing in 
virtuosity, and practically speaking useless. 

For examples see A. N. Tagore, Bdngdldr Vrata, Calcutta (n.d., but before 1920). 
Attention may be called to Plate 99, illustrating two representations of the ‘House of the 
Sun’; here the theme is purely metaphysical, and can only be translated into symbols of 
verbal understanding when reference is made to the Vedic notions of the Supernal Sun as 
aja ekapad, and as moving in a ship or swing {prenkha) which is the vehicle of Life over 
the cosmic waters {dpah) that are the source (yoni) of his omnipotence {mahiman). 

Daiardpa, IV. 47, atatparatva. We may call beauty the ultimate meaning 
(paramdrtha) of the work; but only in the same sense that we can speak of death as the 
ultimate meaning of life, for it would be a contradiction in terms to speak of either art or 
life as ordered to the denial of itself. Works of art and things done are necessarily willed 
to proximate ends (as is well seen in the case of the Vedic sacrifice and all worship); if an 
ultimate ‘end’ is accomplished in him who understands {rasika, ya evarh vidvdn), that 
befalls not in the pursuit of any end, but by a disordering of anything to any end, as an 
act of understanding, not of will. 

Daiardpa, I. 6. 

Sdhitya Darpana, III. 2-3. 

Daiardpa, IV. 90. 

Sdhitya Darpana, III. 9, na jdyate taddsvddo vind ratyddivasandm, and 
Dharmadatta, nirvOsandstu rangdntdh kdstha-kudydima-saihnibhdh; Sdhitya Darpana, 
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In this way the intellectual element has been preserved in the traditional minor 
and folk arts of the villages until to-day, while the major arts in the bourgeois 
environment have been denatured. 

^ Needless to observe that our arithmetical ability to count up arms, or to recognize 
theriomorphic elements in the artist’s vocabulary, is not an aesthetic capacity. The 
laksanas required are an integral part of the artist’s problem (kdrya, kartavya), presented 
to him a priori; what we judge in him is not the problem, but the solution. 

DivySvaddna, Clf. XXVI. These arc also the principles underlying Christian 
iconolatry; cf. the Hermeneia of Athos, 445. ‘In no wise honour we the colours or the art, 
but the archetype of Christ, who is in heaven. For as Basilius says, the honouring of the 
image passes over to the prototype.’ 

DevabhUyarh goto, and devatvam (or devitvarh) prdpta, etc., are common 
expressions; in the Jaiminlya Up.-Brdh., III. 9, we find devatdm anusambhavati. For 
ndma is that which remains, and is ‘without end,’ when a man dies, see Brh. Up., III. 2. 12. 

Portraiture in the accepted sense is history. History has its legitimate practical 
values; the Indian attitude, apart from some exceptions, has been to let the dead bury the 
dead; what India valued more than life was to preserve the great tradition of life, and not 
the names of those by whom it was handed down. We cannot imagine what it means to 
be interested in biography; our greatest ‘authors’ are either anonymous, or impersonally 
named, and none lays claim to originality, but rather regards himself as merely an 
exponent. It has been well said that ‘Portraiture belongs to civilizations that fear death. 
Individual likeness is not wanted where it suffices for the type to continue’ (Kramrisch, 
Indian Sculpture, p. 134); in fact, it was not until the production of works of art had 
practically ceased that it occurred to men to protect them in museums, which can only be 
compared to tombs, and not until folk-song and folk-lore were seen to be actually in 
imminent danger of death that it occurred to men to preserve their lifeless images on the 
dead pages of books. It was not until men began to fear that living books might be no 
more, that the scriptures were written down. 

The portraits of donors to be introduced in their donations (as for example 
described in Mafiju£rTmulakalpa, printed text, p. 69) are to be excepted from this 
generalization, but even here the purpose is individual, and in this sense profane. 

For the four classes of painting (satya, vainika, ndgara, milra) see Visnu- 
dharmottara, III. 41. On the characteristics and functions of ‘fashionable’ painting, see 
my ‘Nagara Painting,’ in Rupam, Nos. 37, 38. 

iukranTtisdra, IV. 4. 76. 

71 

Vikrama-caritra, story of Nanda and his queen BhSnumatl. 

iukrantHsara, VII. 73-74. 

7 ^ 

MQlavikdgnimitra, II. 2. In medical usage, iithila samddhi is post coitum 
lassitude, a state of disintegration {yisrathsana), cf. Ait Aran,, III. 2. 6. 
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Priyadariikct, III, and Vikraimrvaii, II (introductory stanzas). 

Cf. sadhctranya as prerequisite to rasSsvadana on the part of the spectator. 

Art is a yoga of course only from the human point of view, in which there is 
presumed a duality; integrity being from this point of view ‘restored’ in samOdhi, though 
from the standpoint of the Self that cannot be thought of as restored which has never 
been infringed. Accordingly in the Comprehensor (vidvan), who has transcended human 
modes of being, the iilpa-sth&na-kauiala is not attributed but essential, and thus no 
yogyd krta {Lalitavistara, Lefmann’s ed., p. 156, 1. 1); and in the last analysis, and where 
no work is done because there are no ends to be attained, £ilpa becomes Ilia, iilpani 
ayavah. 

While we are on the way we are not there. In the meantime, to work at his art, having 
always in view the good of the work to be done, and not the advantage to be derived 
from it (for the artist as for all others, karmanyevddhikclrasie md phalesu, Bhagavad- 
Gttd, II. 47) is the specific karma-yoga of the artist, his way (mdrga) to sdyujya with the 
Lord in his aspect as nirmdna-kdraka. In other words, the iilpin 's istd devoid is 
Vi^vakannan. 

‘Alpand’ drawings are outstanding examples of the type ‘fine art’ within the 
customary definitions of the category; being at once exalted in theme, astonishing in 
virtuosity, and practically speaking useless. 

For examples see A. N. Tagore, Bdngdldr Vrata, Calcutta (n.d., but before 1920). 
Attention may be called to Plate 99, illustrating two representations of the ‘House of the 
Sun’; here the theme is purely metaphysical, and can only be translated into symbols of 
verbal understanding when reference is made to the Vedic notions of the Supernal Sim as 
aja ekapad, and as moving in a ship or swing (prenkha) which is the vehicle of Life over 
the cosmic waters (dpah) that are the source (yoni) of his omnipotence (mahiman). 

Dailarapa, IV. 47, atatparatva. We may call beauty the ultimate meaning 
(paramdrtha) of the work; but only in the same sense that we can speak of death as the 
ultimate me anin g of life, for it would be a contradiction in terms to speak of either art or 
life as ordered to the denial of itself. Works of art and things done are necessarily willed 
to proximate ends (as is well seen in the case of the Vedic sacrifice and all worship); if an 
ultimate ‘end’ is accomplished in him who understands {rasika, ya evath vidvdn), that 
befalls not in the pursuit of any end, but by a disordering of anything to any end, as an 
act of understanding, not of will. 

Daiarupa, I. 6. 

Sdhitya Darpana, III. 2-3. 

Daiardpa, IV. 90. 

Sdhitya Darpana, III. 9, na jdyate taddsvddo vind ratyddivdsandm, and 
Dharmadatta, nirvdsandstu rahgdntdh kdstha-kudydima-samnibhdh; Sdhitya Darpana, 
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III. 12, sUdhSranyena ratyadirapi tadvat pratiyate and Commentary, raty&derapi 
svatmagatatvena prafftau sabhydnOm. Aesthetic experience does not depend upon the 
particular theme expressed; but in the absence of any theme, there cannot be any 

occasion for the pratfti of rasa. 

01 

Da^arSpa, IV 51, arthabhavandsvddah, 

84 

Svdtma-nirQpana, 95. 

In expounding the theories of art and beauty we have refrained from the 
expression of any opinions (drsfi) or hypotheses (kalpana) of our own; relying only 
upon authority (^ruti and Smrti, Veda and Upaveda), we speak of our exposition as 
authoritative {prameya). 

In making such an exposition, we have had regard only to the good of the work to be 
done (kdrya-svdrtha), not to its value for us or others and the exposition is open to 
criticism only from this point of view, viz. as to whether it is well and truly made. From our 
individual point of view, the work is vocational (svadharma), and undertaken not by 
choice but at the instigation of the Editors as kdrayitdrah. On the other hand, the 
undertaking as such, and as distinguished from the performance, can only be justified 
with respect to human value {purusdrtha) generally; the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake, like that of art for art's sake, being nothing better than a painting on the air and a 
cooking for oneself alone. Hence the enquiry, ‘What service can be rendered?’ 

By ‘exploitation’ is meant on the one hand a procuration of the craftsman’s skill to 
the making of trivialities appropriate to the tourist trade, and on the other a tolerance of 

industrial forces tending to drive the craftsman from his workshop to the mills. 

87 

The present writer has learnt as much from living men, hereditary craftsmen 
working after the fashion of their craft (^ilpdnurupena)^ as from the books. The practice 
of the hereditary craftsman, and the theory as set forth in the books, are in complete 

agreement. 

88 

Incidentally, the lifting (lunthana) of these designs is an example of ‘flagrant 
plagiarism’ (pariharana). 

oq 

Meanings (artha) are all created by the revolution of the Year (samvatsara- 
pravartana), that is, without beginning or end {anddi, anantd)\ and having neither place 
nor date, cannot be thought of as the private property of any one. He who identifies 
himself with any meaning or idea, finding it then at its source (Lat. origo, Skr. udrina, as 
in Rg-Veda^ X. 101. 5, udrinam susekarii anupaksitam) within himself, is equally ‘original' 
with him who found it a thousand years ago; only the modality of the expression, the 
individual style, which is an accident and not an essence in the work of art, must be 
unique and cannot be repeated. 

In the work of art, utility is by no means precluded, but in the expression of a 
meaning and consequent possibility of a concurrence (sadharanya) of the spectator 
therewith, there is provided an occasion of aesthetic experience in him. In the mere work, 
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no meaning being expressed, there can be no concurrence, there is no possibility of 
aesthetic experience, but an occasion only for pleasure-pain reactions on the part of the 
consumer. 

Sayana on Rg-Veda, VI. 16. 3 {agni puskardt): puskara-parnasya sarva-Jagad- 
dhdrakatva. 

Incongruity (viruddhatva) is the reverse of concordance (sadr^ya). 
‘Concordance’ in the pratTka ‘lotus’ subsists on the likeness of the relation of cosmic 
‘ground’ to cosmic ‘waters’ on the one hand, and actual lotus to actual lake on the other, 
not at all on any resemblance between the painted form and the natural flower. 

Nothing of what has been said above denies the propriety of literal imitation in any 
work intended to serve the purposes of a science; in the treatise on botany we expect, 
and have a right to expect, to learn what the lotus actually looks like, not what the 
symbol lotus ‘means’; in the treatise on botany, formality would be a fault. 

^ukramtisdra, IV. 4. 160. 

Sata^lokT^ 7. 

Metaphor based on PaficadasT, Sect. 6; the notion unmTlita-citra-nydya\ 
Maitrdyanf Up., IV. 2 {dditye mahat . . . .adar^e pratirupah), and similar texts. 

Rg-^eda, X. 55. 3; cf. citra-bhdsa, citra~§oci, and bhd-rupa elsewhere. 

Up.. 1. 4. 15, vedo vdnanukto anyadvd karmdkrtam {na bhunakti); 
Bhagavad-GTtd, II. 47, md te sango stvakarmani; Ibid., 111. 4; and similar texts. 
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THE STUPA 

T he Sanskrit word Stupa occurs as early as the Rg-Veda. The Taittiriya 
Samhita states that ‘it is a knot or tuff of hair, the upper part of head, 
crest, top, summit and also a heap or pile of earth or bricks’. ' In the meaning of 
Buddhist usage, it is derived from the Pali word thup, or heap in a dome-like 
form, erected over the mortal remains of the Buddha and Buddhist saints. The 
word dhdtu garbha — a structure containing within its womb {garbha) the 
corporeal relics {dhdtu ) — also came to stand for stUpa. The Ceylonese word 
dagoba for stupa is said to have been derived from the Pali dhdtu-gabba. 

The practice of erecting mounds over the body remains of the dead was a 
long established tradition, perhaps going back to prehistoric times. One 
may remember in this context words like Eduka, Aiduka, Pali 
Eluka^ which are also equivalent to stupa — meaning a relic chamber. 
In course of time Eduka came exclusively to be associated with the stupa or 
caitya. Eventually Sanskrit lexicons as well as Vismdhamottara and the 
Mahdbhdrata^ accepted the custom of erecting Ediikc over the relics. 
We may recall here Allchin’s study of finding the etymology of Ediika in the 
Dravidian language.'^ This may remind one of the practice of making relic 
chambers like the megaliths of the prehistoric people, which in fact is a pan- 
Indian practice. After the demise of the Master, Buddhism accepted this age-old 
custom of erecting stupas over the corporeal relics of the Buddha, on the 
advice given by the Master himself 

As an architectural form, the stupa consists of a hemispherical dome 
(an^), resting on a basement of one or more terraces (medhi). The terraces 
are approached by stairs {sopdna). The principal element in j/M/7a-symbolism is 
the axis as the central ‘axis mundi’, linking mother-earth beneath with the world 
of man above, in the form of a slender pole or staff (yasti), bearing symbolical 
parasols at its summit emerging from a cubical mansion (harmikd). A stone 
railing as a fence around the stupa, defines the path of circumambulation around 
the solid dome in a clockwise direction. The four sides of the railing represent 
the main directions of space, marked by toranas (Plate 1) (Fig. 1). Fences or 
railings were used as barriers to enclose sacred tumuli. 
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The origin of the stapa has been elaborately narrated in the 
Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, where the Buddha on his deathbed in Kusinagar, 
is said to have instructed his principal disciple Ananda to erect a funeral mound 
over the remains of Tathagata or Buddha, as was customary with a Cakiavartin 
or universal emperor. Accordingly, the relics of the Master were collected after 
his cremation and were enshrined in memorial cairns or stupas. The text tells us 
further how portions of the Master’s relics were given to each of the eight 
legitimate claimants; the king of Magadha, the people of Vai^all, the people of 
Kapilavastu, the people of Kusinagar, besides tribes like Bulis of Allakqjpa, 
Koliyas of Ramagrama, Mallas of Pava, including a Brahmin of Vetha-dipa, and 
another Brahmin called Drona or Sona. The Moriyas of Pipphalivana, who 
came last, had to build a stupa over the embers.^ The four great places that 
played an important role in the life of the Buddha, e.g. Lumbini (birfliplace of the 
Buddha), Bodhagaya (place of Enlightenment), Samath (place of First Sermon), 
and Kusinagar (place of Mahanin’dna), were each blessed with the erection of 
stilus. Other places, which were associated with the Buddha’s life — ^Rajagiha, 
Vai^alT, Sankisa and Sravasti were also entitled to erect stupas. It is therefore 
clear that geographically the region, which is known to-day as the middle- 
Gahga plain, comprising parts of Uttar Pradesh and extending up to the Nepal 
Terai, witnessed the erection of Buddhist structures to commemorate the 
‘enlightened one’. Originally building of such memorial mounds was reserved for 
specified classes of mortals, called Thupdraha,^ who were either Tathagata, a 
pratyeka Buddha, a disciple of Tathagata or a universal monarch. With the 
passage of time a change came in the definition of Thupdraha, when a holy 
person or a saint could also be commemorated likewise. In addition to body 
remains, the stupas used to house the daily belongings of the Buddha and his 
disciples. As a result, stupas were of different categories: ^drlrika, 
pdrihhogika, uddesika and votive. When the stupa was an actual sepulchre, 
placed over the earthly remains, it was called sdnrika-, the pdribhogika was 
one, which was erected over the objects left behind by the Buddha or other 
nupdraha. An uddesika stupa was built to commemorate the events or 
places connected with the Buddha’s life. Mostly, the pilgrims dedicated the 
fourth category of votive stupas, on their visits to sacred sites. Since the origin 
of stupa-building was associated with a funeral mound, the earliest stupas were 

low mounds made up of piled up mud. 

Buddhism, as has been noted earlier, was confined at the initial stage more 
or less to the land of the Buddha. With A^oka, it was found to have over- 
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Stepped its limited boundary and extended over a much larger region. During 
this period it spread as far as Taxila in the north-west, the Krishna-Godavari 
valley in the south-east and Sri Lanka in the south. We are told how A&)ka built 
84,000 reliquary monuments throughout his empire on relics distributed by 
himself, collected from the seven original Sanrika stupas? The wide popularity 
of the stupa-cu\t, as the crucial element in religious Buddhism, was made 
considerably easier by the encouragement which Aioka gave to the faith. As a 
matter of fact, A^oka hifnself was responsible for developing stupa-pujd into a 
popular cult, focusing reverential feeling for the great man to the point of 
deification. By this time the seed of bhakti, or loving devotion, had been sown 
deep into the soil, which in later centuries was to bloom. 

The question, which emerges at this point, is, did the Buddha approve of 
this custom of stupa-pujd both for the laymen and the monks? We remember 
in this connection the Mahdparinibbdna Suttanta *, stating how the Buddha 
himself enjoined his disciples ‘not to occupy themselves with sdrfra-pujd, but 
leave it to the laity’. Nagasena, the commentator of Milindapanha* , expressed 
the same opinion, explaining further, that a monk’s duty was to follow the 
doctrine and the discipline, not to perform sdrira or stupa-pujd. Despite this 
initial inhibition against the worship of the stiipa, the fact remains that the stupa 
came to occupy an important position in every monastery as an object of 
supreme veneration. The stiipa stood, at this stage, for the Master himself in the 
eyes of his votaries; and in course of time, it came to be an object of worship as 
caitya. Worship of caityas was held on a grand ceremonial scale with 
elaborate rituals, accompanied by music, dance, offerings of flowers, garlands 
and incense (Plate 2). Mahdparinibbdna Suttanta (V. 26) found these rituals 
necessary for experiencing cittapasada, i.e., tranquillity of mind. Decorations 
on the stone slabs over the stupa, depicting the main legends associated with 
the life of the Master, include scenes of stupa worship. This appeared during 
the post-Mauryan period. This was, in fact, the begirming oistupa-axi in India, 
which could be described as the lithic expression of lay Buddhist culture. These 
slabs used to depict the lay Buddhist community, private individuals, offering 
their worship to the stupas with intense emotion. Representations of such motifs 
on the stupa help us to obtain a clearer idea of the historical perspective of 
Buddhism and Buddhist art of the time. Interestingly, in such reliefs no monk 
appears as a worshipper. But from the first-second century A. D. onwards, 
changes in ideational and ritualistic attitudes became strikingly clear, when a 
close intercourse between monks and laymen became an established fact. This 
suggests no doubt the advent of institutionalized reli^on around the sacramaital 
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character of the symbol of the stiipa cult. Erection of stupas (for earning 
religious merit) and their worship were given importance at this stage. Not 
merely prayers were offered to the stapa with token offerings of garlands and 
incense, but these were also attended with elaborate rites of worship. 

Thus all sorts of ritualism as practised in image worship, such as offerings of 
various items (upadcina), placing of light {dipa), parasol for crowning the stupa, 
circumambulation around it etc. were considered essential prerequisites. One 
observes how within a few centuries stupa worship had passed dirough several 
significant phases of development. The first phase regarded the stupa as a 
memorial of a person of supreme holiness, veneration of which resulted in the 
tranquillity of mind. The second, or the developed stage, has a special bearing 
on the evolution of the puja of stupa cult, as manifestly as that of a Buddha 
image. This was no longer the attainment of citta pasada, but through this 
practice both spiritual and secular benefits were solicited. The worshippers at 
this stage aspired for advancement in worldly life. This information is found in 
Mahdsamghika Vinaya text like Mahdvastu^^ and Santideva’s Siksd- 
samuccaya. ^ ' 

n 

The Earliest dated stupas are those, which were built by Afoka, the great 
Mauryan king. According to Buddhist tradition, he built the Afokarama at 
Pataliputra, from which he took a leading role for the propagation of Buddhism, 
and the consequent erection of eighty-four thousand stupas throughout his 
empire. Such stupas were termed as Dharmarajika, as these were erected in 
the time of Asoka—Dharmdsoka naradhipasya samayc. Among the stupas 
consecrated by him, the chief were iJic nucleus stupas of Sand, Dharmarajika 
at Samath, the solid stupa at Piphrawa, the Dharmarajika stufm in Taxila and 
the great stupa in Butkara in Swat. Besides constructing new stupas, Asoka is 
said to have enlarged the stupa of Kanakamuni by the side of Negali Sagar, 
thirteen miles to the north-west of Lumbini. As most of these stupas (made of 
brick) were encased later in stupas made of stone, if is difficult to know much 
about their original forms. Excavations undertaken at Sand, Samath and 
Piphrawa have revealed traces of the nucleus stupa, built during Anoka’s 
period. Within the later enlargements, the best-preserved is the Sand stupa 
No. I, standing on the highway linking Sand with Vidii^a. The site of Sand 
although not associated with the Master’s Life, was renowned because of its 
association with the queen of Afoka, the daughter of a banker of Uijain and the 
mother of Mahendra. The Sri Lankan chronicles tell us that the queen was a 
devout Buddhist, and that at her instance Asoka constructed a monastery along 
with a stupa on the Vedisagiri, a place identified with the hill of Sand. 
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Taking the example of stupa no. I at Sand (Plate 1), the nucleus 
architectural specimen as revealed through excavations, is found to have been 
built up by the Mauryan king A&ka, who also planted one stone pillar in front 
of it. It is, however, difficult to get a complete picture of the stOpa at this stage, 
though evidences show diat the small uiq)retentious hemispherical dome, hidden 
within the core of the later enlargement in stone was made originally in brick. 
The bricks (16" x 10" x 3") used in the construction of the original stupa 
diagnostically belong It) the Mauryan period. The relic contents found in the 
casket within the brick stupa of the second century B.C., are the funeral remains 
of Smputta and Maudgalayana, direct disciples of the Buddha, as known from 
inscriptions.’^ 

Of the Maurya period was the brick-built stupa at Piphrawa, District Basti 
in Uttar Pradesh. The stupa was partially exposed by Peppe’'* who sank a shaft 
through its centre with the object of finding out relics within it A small soqjstone 
vase filled with clay containing beads, crystal pieces and gold ornaments was 
found at a depth of 10ft under its surface. Below it was discovered a large 
sandstone coffer, the outer container of the relic casket. Inside it were 
discovered a steatite vase, a casket, a lota- shaped vessel including a polished 
crystal casket filled with objects made of gold, silver and semi-precious stones. 
An important discovery was an inscription on the lid of a small steatite vase, 
reading, ‘Here lies the relic shrine of the divine Buddha.’ Nothing is known 
about the architectural peculiarity of the structure, but the core of the stupa is 
said to have been built of bricks, arranged in concentric circles, layer over layer 
fixed with mud and mortar. The total diameter of the stupa is around 1 16 ft. at 
the ground level. The nucleus stupa built during A&)ka’s period is covered by 
the later structure. 

The Dharmarajika stupa of Samath'^ enjoyed the highest veneration in the 
Buddhist world. The A^okan nucleus of the stupa at Samath is better 
documented at this place, revealing a hemispherical dome, 48 ft. in diameter and 
a terraced drum, nearly 60 ft. in diameter at the base. The major portion of the 
dome is missing, but the architectural remains of the period include an edict 
bearing a monolithic pillar and the famous lion coital. In the core of the stiipa 
was found a sandstone box and a green marble relic casket containing a few 
pieces of bones, pearls, gold-leaves and other jewels. 

As in other parts of hidia, the beginning of Buddhism in the north-western 
regions of India and the modem Rawalpindi district of Pakistan was linked wifti 
the adherence of Aioka to Buddhism in the 3rd century B. C. The region known 
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in ancient days as Gandhara was studded with affluent Buddhist centres. 
Hsllan-'Riing is reported to have visited a number of A^okan stUpas built 
around three of its capital cities, Puskaldvatr (Charsadda), Purusapura 
(Peshawar) and Taksa^ila (Taxila). Unfortunately no trace of any stupa built by 
A^oka, nor of any A^okan column with its characteristic animal figures has 
been laid bare so far. Marshall,'^ however, has reported a few Augments of a 
Mauiyan pillar. The tradition that Aioka was responsible for the introduction of 
Buddhism in the region may very well be confirmed by the use of the term 
Dharmarajika in relation to the main stupa at Taxila, owing its foundation to 
A^oka. The discovery of the Aramaic inscription of A^oka at Sirkap lends 
strength to the hypothesis of Aioka’s direct association with the place. 

In so far as the architectural history of the stUpa belonging to this phase is 
concerned, we have practically no evidence. The relic-hunters and amateur 
archaeologists causing a great injury to the monuments, ransacked almost all the 
Buddhist edifices in this region. Even the Dharmarajika stupa at Taxila, locally 
known as Chir Tope, provides no information about its original foundation. 
Phase I (of the four phases), which is ascribed to the Mauiya period*’ reveals 
nothing about its earliest nucleus. It seems to have had a circular base with a 
raised terrace. A few monuments in the Gandhara region going back to this 
period still show a circular shape. These are, for instance, the stupa of 
Manikyala,’® the stupa of Butkara in the Swat Valley (supposed to have been 
built by Aioka)*® and the stupa at Jamalgarhi.’** These were all examples of 
solid construction. 

The infiltration of Buddhism in the trans-Vindhyan region took place during 
the third and second centuries B.C. The region of Andhra, more particularly the 
Kiishna-Godavari Valley, played an important role in respect of the evolution of 
Buddhism and Buddhist art. The entire region fix)m the District of Srikakulam to 
Guntur teems with Buddhist remains. The antiquity of Buddhism in the Andhra 
region dates back to Anoka’s period. The archaeological deposits exposed at 
different sites may very well envisage this.’* Amaravatl is the key site of the 
region. Colin Mackenzie first leamt of the importance of Amaravatl in 1747.“ 
Thereafter the Mahacaitya at Amaravatl, locally known as Dipaladinne (hill of 
lamps), was subjected to excavations several times, exposing a sequence of 
histoiy over a period of a millennium and a half. The time span has been divided 
into five major phases^ the first is ascribable to the period of A^oka (Period 
IB). Among the objects recovered from this stratum, the most noteworthy is the 
pillar fragment with an A^okan inscription, a series of granite uprights bearing 
the characteristic Mauryan polish, “ including the reliquary inscription at 
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Bhattiprolu.^^ The nucleus stupa, during the time of A^oka must have been of 
modest size without any accessory parts. On the basis of a few inscriptions 
incised on granite uprights, period IB palaeographically seems to belong to the 
3rd century B. C. Some of these granite pillars are beautifully polished, 
reminiscent of the Mauryan tradition. Discoveries of ‘three lenticular mortices 
for holding the tenons of the cross-bars and the tenon on top of uprights for 
holding the coping including four examples with mortices occurring on one side 
indicate their use in thg gateway’ It is, however, difficult to conjecture the 
original plan of the stOpa with the stray architectural fiagments. Sarkar however 
considers that the ‘granite rail had at least two gateways’. 

Bhattiprolu, in respect of sanctity and antiquity, was equal to the 
Mahacaitya of AmaravatL This was supposed to have been raised on the 
corporeal relics of the Buddha. Alexander Rea,^^ in course of excavations, laid 
bare the nucleus structure, which was of solid brick work. The dome of the 
stupa was 132 ft. in diameter. Around the base was discovered an eight ft. wide 
terrace on the top of the drum. The stupa was provided with projected dyakas 
placed on dyaka thabas in four cardinal directions. But the extant structure 
consists of an irregular mass of brick work, visible at places. The outstanding 
discoveiy of the site comprised three inscribed stone receptacles containing the 
bones of the Buddha, along with jewels inside globular caskets. The inscriptions 
record the names of a large number of individuals, including a king named 
Kuberaka. The inscription is written in Maurya Brahml character.^’ 

Ill 

The reign of the Sungas, the Kusanas and the Satavahanas witnessed 
prolific architectural activity — the building or reconstmction of a laige number of 
stuffos at different places in northern, central, western and southern India. As a 
matter of fact, this was the golden period of Buddhist architecture in India. It is 
important to note in this connection, that while in the earlier period royal 
bounties were the main source for the building of such monuments, in the post- 
Maurya period Buddhist constructional art was developed more by the 
common people who could afford to spend their surplus earning for such work 
for acquiring religious merit. During this period a number of magnificent stupas 
were constructed or rebuilt or carved out from the live rock in various places, 
the key places from the point of view of architectural and art work being Sand, 
Gandhara, Amaravatr, Nagarjunakonda and some rock-cut sanctuaries in 
Western India. 

Of these the Sand stupa (stupa no. 1) is decidedly more historical, 
showing a continuous evolution of architectural work from the third century B. C. 
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till the twelfth century A. D.^® Encasing the earliest brick sti^ with mass of 
earth and hammerdressed stones, stupa 1 was enlarged during the l^uhga- 
Satavahana period, covering an area 120 ft. in diameter and rising to a height of 
54 ft. The surface of the dome was plastered. Upon the circular base was built 
a hemispherical dome (a^), slightly flattened at the top, and crowned by three 
superimposed umbrellas (chatra) with a shaft (yaj/i), set within a square stone 
railing given the shape of a box {harmika). On the base around the dome is a 
narrow circular path of paving stones for circumambulation approached by 
balustrated stairways (sopdna). There is a separate pradaksinapatha at the 
ground level. This is enclosed within a tall stone railing of massive proportions 
(Fig. 1 ). The railing consists of octagonal upright posts (stambha) nine feet high. 
Connecting these posts are three crossbars (suci), the lenticular ends of which 
are morticed into the sockets of the posts. The balustrade is breached at the 
four cardinal points by a tall gateway consisting of two vertical jamb-posts 
topped with a capital and supporting three architraves of horizontal lintels 
(Plate 3). The surface of the gateway is ornamented with sculpted reliefs 
depicting Jdtakas and events of the life of the Buddha. 

The mode of construction demonstrated in this structure, though fashioned 
in stone, is almost a copy of a wooden original. This is manifest in the shapes, 
joints of the railings and in the use of crossbars (suci). The toranas had its 
origin in a portal consisting of two wooden uprights topped by a horizontal bar, 
but developed into the elaborate form with three superimposed crossbars. One 
of the interesting structures at Sand is stupa 2 (Plate 4). It is a reliquary mound. 
An inscription found in it indicates that bone relics within it belonged to some 
Buddhist saints, who were contemporaneous of the structure. The solid circular 
mound enclosed within the railing, its plain exterior and the vcdikii betraying 
wooden construction no doubt show that it was constructed before the 
elaboration of stupa 1 . Interestingly, the stupa has no gateway, but its L 
shaped opening is beautifully ornamented with reliefs, set in medallions. The 
number of gateways at Sanci is not fixed. Stupa 3 (Plate 5) is given only a 
single gateway. Whether single or four, the gateways are lavishly decorated with 
bas-reliefs relating Jdtaka stories, the life stories of the Buddha, and including 
contemporary events. Besides these, the merging of various strands of folk 
religion is sufficiently clear in the x/w/w-sculptures of Sand. Yaksas, Yaksims, 
minor gods, folk cults, semi celestial beings form important decorative devices. 
Stupa 3, constructed sometime in the second/first century B. C., reveals, from 
the core, the relic content inside a casket belonging to Sariputta and 
Maudgalayana, two foremost disciples of the Buddha. 
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Made of brick and finished with a coat of plaster, the stUpa of Bhfirhut, 
about nine miles south of Satna in Madhya Pradesh was located on the foothill 
of a hill, locally named as L&lpah^. Situated on a caravan route traversed by 
traders, merchants and pilgrims, this religious place held an exalted position 
during the first-secoml century B. C. The importance of the site is known from a 
number of donations coming fiom members of the royal family and a rich laity 
hailing from different places of the then India.^*^ This no doubt suggests that the 
sanctuary had an impofthnt position in the contemporary social and religious life 
of India. 

Unfortunately, due to large scale robbing and hunting of bricks and 
architectural parts of the old monument, the stupa was completely razed to the 
ground. As a matter of fact, when Cunningham visited the site in 1 873, much of 
the priceless objects of constructional art of the stupa had been carried away 
by the local people. Cunningham and Beglar could, however, salvage a portion 
of the eastern gateway including some stray pieces of railings of tlie main stupa. 
These were removed to the Indian Museum, Kolkata. Allahabad Museum 
received some of the objects as gifts from a private person, called Brajamohan 
vyas. 

Due to large scale destruction, nothing exists of the stupa except a shallow 
circular depression. From the representation of a stiipa incised on a railing a 
conjectural plan of the edifice may, however, be attempted. Like the usual 
stupas of the time, it was a hemispherical dome, surmounted by a harmikd and 
a shaft carrying parasols. Cunningham was able to trace out a circular 
processional path, 10ft. 4 inch. wide. The stiipa was surrounded by a railing 
and four gateways. 

The mode of construction, like that of Sand, followed a wooden tradition. 
The post-and-rail fence and the construction of toranas show carpenters’ 
working technique. The richly sculpted pillars, crossbars, coping stones, 
toranas with a profusion of bas-reliefs portray stories of Buddha’s life, 
contemporary events like a royal procession bringing relics, Prasenjit’s drive to 
visit the Buddha, and popularly represented subjects like Yaksas, Yaksinis, 
nagas, GajalaksmI, wish-fulfilling vine, a great variety of motifs including 
fabulous creatures and a rich world of flora and fauna. Interestingly, all 
important scenes of the Buddha’s life, the Jatakas carved on the architectural 
components of the stupa have inscribed labels, identifying the scenes. 
Medallions and half-medallions enclosing heads of men and women are 
profusely used as decorative devices. These are luxuriantly carved with bas 
reliefe. 
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The data of the construction of the stUpa is not known for certain. 
Fortunately, an inscription on the eastern torana states that it was made during 
the domination of the ^ungas. On the basis of palacogrtq)hy and the style of ttie 
sculpted figures, the Bh^hut stupa seems to be dated around the second half 
of the second century B. c. or even earlier. From the technical points of view the 
reliefs of Saner stapa mark an advance upon those of Bharhut. 

The period witnessed the rise of lena — rock-cui-guha or monastic abodes 
in western India on the flank of the Western Ghats and the eastern Deccan. A 
fact of much significance is that these guha monasteries sprouted up along the 
caravan routes linking north and south by way of the west. Two main types may 


be distinguished in the assemblages — the first was the bhiksughara and the 
second, functionally more important, was the caitya grha. Since the sangha 
used to perform jointly the rites of religion, the prayer hall shows a fixed 
pattern — the nave, the aisles on each side of the nave, the apsidal end 
containing in place of the altar a solid dome, resting on a cylindrical drum. The 
rock-cut apsidal caitya grhas of this period (second century B. C. to first 
century A. D.) at Bhaja, Ajanta (cave 9), Pitalkhora, Kondane, for examples, 
are characterized by the absence of the image of the Buddha. It seems that the 
monastic communities, first settled in these lenas, were Hlnayanists. 


Bhaja, located on the Mumbai-Pune road, happens to be one of the best 
preserved rock -cut monasteries. On the basis of two short inscriptions incised 
on one of twenty-two caves, the antiquity of the site may be traced back to the 
second century B. C. The architectural character of the rock-cut caitya-grha 
of this period shows an imitation in stone of beams and rafters, supporting the 
barrel vaulted roof from the interior — tradition followed in wooden structure. 
Such stupas located in the semi-circular apse is a hemispherical dome, rested 
on a circular drum. The plan of the caitya grha provides space for the nte of 
circumanibulation around the symbol of the Buddha. There is a socket on the 
summit of the dome for posting, and a wooden shaft for holding the umbrellas 
(Plate 6). One of the caves at Bhaja, taken as a cemetery, lays bare fourteen 
rock-cut small stupas, ‘some bearing the names of the monks m whose memory 
these were made’. Such simple stupas of hemispherical dome with prommOTt 
drums and railed hamiika are the characteristic features of the caves of the 
second century-first century B. C. Evidence of this phase of g«Aa-monastenes 
are found at Junnar, Kondane, early phase 
on the Nallamalai range in Andhra Pradesh. At Guntupalli, 
century B. C., the plain semi-circular dome on the rock is 
and topped by a ribbed vaulted roof It is clear that the n^al of worskp of the 
BuddhTby ii^erting his image in the stupa was not introduced till that time. 
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A few words about stupa-shnnQ may not be out of context in this 
connection. It is evident, that with the introduction of the stSpa as an object of 
worship the caitya shrine became popular in India. This remained so for a long 
time, even simultaneously, when tenqjles were erected to enshrine images of the 
Buddha. 

Typologically the Buddhist architectural tradition made use of three kinds of 
ground plan of caitya grha, namely, (I) circular, (H) qjsidal, (III) quadrilateral. 
The apsidal ground plan, consisting of an apse for housing the stiipa was fairly 
widespread, practised both in structural and rock-cut shrines. The largest 
concentration of this type is in western India^^. This structure seems to have 
developed out of the circular stupa, preceded by an oblong congregational hall. 

The sculptural groups that decorate the outer walls of these caitya shrines 
are deeply carved and closely held together. Indeed, the richness of sculptural 
ornamentation provides a luxuriant contrast with the relative austerity inside. 

According to Art history the phase witnessed not only the construction and 
elaboration of earlier stupas and cetiya gharas, but this was also the lime when 
Indian art was made to accord with the ideology of a new gospel. For the first 
time in Indian art, the reliefs in stone, features on gates, railings and facades, 
were visual representations of religious themes in spectacular and lively imagery. 
The presence of the Buddha at each stage of the story is indicated by an 
appropriate symbol. 

IV 

But the Kusana-Satavahana period brought a remarkable change in the 
socio-religious-cultural life of India during the first-third centuries 
A. D. Like Buddhism, which by this time went through several doctrinal and 
ideological changes, its art also had reached the creative climax of a tradition. 
Two prolific centres came into limelight during this period — one was in the 
north-western part of India around the Gandhara region, and the other was in 
south-eastern India, in the Krishna-Godavari valley. As a matter of fact, this was 
the time when the Mahayana form of Buddhism appeared. A parallel process 
occurred in art. The changes in religious thought, beliefs and ideologies left their 
iirprint upon the visual images. Some of these might have found their expression 
through the medium of architecture as well. The monastic set-up, which had 
modest beginnings -at Dharmarajika stupa at Taksa^ila and in the so-called 
Mauryan structures in the Andhra region, meanwhile absorbed many novel 
features and architectural innovations. The survival monuments in the Gandhara 
region and in the Krishna-Godavari delta are of immediate relevance to the 
theme of this section. 
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Being located at the north-western gate of India and being exposed to 
waves of foreign invasions, Gandhara and its environs played a vital role in 
linking the Roman, Mesopotamian, Persian and Hellenistic cultures of the west 
with vast areas of India in the east. The most important centres of GandhSra art 
during this time were the towns of TaksaSila^^ and Purusapura^'' where a great 
number of Buddhist establishments grew up. All these owned a great deal to the 
patronage extended by the royalty and wealthy merchants of the region. The 
excavations at Taxila between 1913 and 1934 unearthed a number of monastic 
establishments around Sirkap, the second city of Taxila, and isolated Buddhist 
complexes spreading over the valley. Archaeologically speaking, the stupas 
found were widespread, at times attached to residential houses of the city of 
Taxila.^^ Obviously this shows that the practice of stupa worship was popular 
among the lay worshippers, composed of heterogeneous people. 

At Kalawan,^^ in the neighbourhood of Dharmarajika, a Buddhist 
establishment was unearthed. The complex was studded with a number of 
votive stupas. One such laid bare a copper plate inscription from a relic casket 
recording the donation of a woman devotee called Cadasila in the year 134 of 
Azes.^^ 

Of all the Buddhist monastic complexes found at places like Kalawan, 
Pippala, Jaulian, Bhamala, Manikiala, Jamalgarhi, the Dharmarajika stUpa of 
Taxila (Plate 7) remained the principal monument till the fifth century A. D. 
Situated on a high plateau, the complex, locally known as Chir Tope, affords a 
splendid example of the way in which Buddhist j/w/Ta-architecture was changed 
according to its purpose, new consh’uctional devices and fresh ideological 
impetus. During first century A. D. the Dharmarajika stupa is said to have 
received its first major renovations when the solid core of the hemispherical 
dome of the original structure was replaced by a wheel-shaped plan. The 
introduction of wheel in the core of the groimd plan was obviously an attempt to 
manifest the symbol of dharmacakra in structural form. In the next stage, the 
circular base of the original stiipa was replaced by a square socle consisting of 
several layers. The change that occurred at this stage was to raise the base- 
terraces which were approached by flights of steps at the four cardinal points. 
The terraces were used as processional paths at the foot of the stiipa proper. 
As a result, the dome became smaller in proportion. Marshall has assigned this 
phase of construction to the second century A. D. A century later, the terraces 
were divided into panels by means of Indo-Corinthian pilasters, arcades and 
niches, which evidently served to accommodate the Buddha-Bodhisattva 
images. Further constmction was taken up around 4th/5th centuries A. D,, when 
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ornamental bands and intormittcnt niches were added to the faces of the 
terraces, running as the lower and the upper processional paths. These provided 
ample space for the placement of Buddha images and Buddhist representational 
art, helping the devotees to concentrate on their objects of reverence, while 
walking round in their processional rite. It was at this stage that the base of the 
stupa, elevated on a high drum, was provided with projected niches, evidently 
for installing images of the Buddha and his attendants. Due to the increase in 
height from the base, tttb superstructure became elongated and gave the shape 
of a cylinder. 

The above picture regarding the Dharmarajika stupa at Taxila is not 
supported by definite architectural members found in situ. The phases 
discussed above have been based on Marshall’s study of the Taxila materials of 
structural remains, ‘recovered in stratigraphical contexts of Dharmarajika I, II, 
III and IV. 

A miniature stiipa (Plate 8) found from the Buddhist site of Loriyan Tangai 
furnishes useful data to conjecture about what the stupa was like in its hey day 
during the Kusana period. Set on a square platform the stiipa, a circular drum 
rising in three gradually diminishing tiers, takes the form of a slender tower-like 
structure. A hemispherical dome flattened at the top is surmounted by a 
hanniku presenting a series of gradually diminisliing chatras. Tliis multistoreyed 
structure is supported by Indo-Corinthian pilasters. The spaces between the 
moulded basement and the architrave on the top depict life-stories of the 
Buddha. Seated Buddha figures are seen on the recessed part of the lowest tier 
of the drum. 

The structural plan described above, so characteristic in every aspect of 
Gandhara architecture of Taxila, is traceable to the ruins of stupas at Bhamala, 
Pippala and Jaulian.’^'^ 

Apart from Taksa^ila which was the hub-land of Buddhism, two other 
capital cities — Puskalavati (Charsadda) and Purusapura (Peshawar) were also 
affluent Buddhist centres. Hsuan-Tsang refers to two A^okan stupas at 
Charsadda, which were already in a dilapidated condition in his days. Trial 
excavations of 1902-03 at the mounds of Bala Hisar, Min Ziyarat, Palatudheri 
and Ghaz-dlieri laid bare the square bases of the stupas with relics (Ghaz-dheri) 
along with a considerable number of Gandhara sculptures. Tlie character of the 
masonry discovered at sites like Takht-i-Bahi and Sahri Bahlol corresponds to 
the type assigned to the second and third centuries A. D. by Sir John Marshall 
on the basis of his excavations at Taxila. The most notable monument of this 
period was the one built by Kaniska at his capital Purusapura (Peshawar).-’^ 
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The Chinese pilgrim Ffi Hsien observed that this was the highest monumait in 
the entire Jambudvipa. Although HsMn-Tsang found this place in a ruinous 
state, with most of the Buddhist establishments in a state of decay, he gave 
further details about this monument, stating that its base was 1 50ft. and that the 
superstructure was split into five tiers. It was crowned by twenty-five gilt 
copper discs and it rose to a height of 400ft. The famous inscribed cylindrical 
casket of Kaniska, found in the relic chamber, assigns it to the period of 
Kaniska. On the lid of this casket are represented a seated Buddha on a high 
stool accompanied by two standing figures. This has interest and significance 
from an art-historical viewpoint. Inside the casket were three pieces of bones 
believed to be of the Master himself Originally a wooden tower over a stone 
substructure, this multi-stepped terraced edifice, known as the Kaniska stupa, 
was regarded as one of the wonders of the world. 

Such development in the sphere of ideology, art and architecture passed 
from one region to another, from the north of the Vindhyas far into the southern 
parts of the countiy. During the Satavahana period, the Krishna-Godavari delta 
was studded with scores oi stupas and caityas ‘gleaming white in the Sun’ 
(Plate 9). The most important stupa of the lime was the Mahacaitya of 
Amaravatr (Plate 10), which during this period was enlarged and surrounded 
with a stone railing and encased in sculpted limestone slabs. Archaeologically 
there is very little evidence by which to reconstruct the history of Buddhist 
edifices, as the sites have been heavily damaged. With the help of a drawing left 
by Mackenzie and available vestiges, including the representation of the stupa 
on a casing slab, a conjectural plan has been attempted by Percy Brown to 
establish a plan and general appearance of the Mahacaitya in its hey day.‘’“ 
The diameter of the dome of the stupa at the ground level was approximately 
1 60 ft. and the overall height about 90 to 100 ft. It was surrounded by a railing, 
13ft. high. 

Originally the MaMcuitya, a hemispherical superstructure was mounted on 
a circular drum. The dome appears to have been built solidly of large sized 
bricks (57 x 28 x 7.6 cm)'’’ and seems to have had a railed harmiku and the 
chatras as crowning members. During this stage of reconstruction which 
archaeologically has been termed as tlic second phase, i.e., post-A^oka, the 
stupa is said to have been enlarged and the granite rails of the Asokan stupa 
replaced by rails of limestone.'^^ It was possibly a tliree-barred rail. An idea of 
the shape and form of the stiiffa of this period may be had from an engraving on 
a crossbar, depicting how the hemispherical dome was surmounted by a 
hartniku and was encircled by a five-barred circular railing. 
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The third phase, according to the report,'*^ was a period of great artistic 
efflorescence, giving the Mahacaitya the most impressive form. That the 
renovation and elaboration work of the Mahacaitya were undertaken during 
the Satavahana period is confirmed by the discovery of three inscribed 
architectural parts from this period, giving the names of Vafisthiputra Pulumavl, 
^irl i^ivamaka Sada and Sivaskanda Satakarni.^^ Amaravatl at this stage was 
given an upper processional path on the drum of the structure. The pillars and 
pilasters, which at the mitial stage were on the outer faces of the drum, were 
virtually covered during this period with sculptural details in the greenish white 
limestone of the region. The Mahacaitya at this stage was overlaid with 
sculptures depicting stories from the life of the Buddha, including the 
representation of stupas. The simple rails of the earlier period were elaborately 
treated with delicate reliefs. The coping, bore a long wavy floral scroll, carried 
by men who were Indianized analogues of the garland-bearing Erotes of 
Gandhara.^ In the casing reliefs, one finds simultaneous representations of the 
Buddha by symbols and statues in the round. The Mahacaitya at this stage was 
given an upper processional path on the drum. Unlike the stupas at Sand and 
Bharhut, the Andhra stupas did not have elaborate toranas. But at each of the 
cardinal points there is the provision of the gateways, projecting out from the 
rails. The openings are guarded by two pairs of lions. Attached to these gates, 
and projecting out from the four sides of the dome, were four offsets of 
platforms (ayaka) resting on five pillars {ayaka-khambas) (Plate 11). The 
openings facing the four points of the compass provided a view of the niches, 
attached to drums, accommodating either the image of the Buddha or 
representing major events of the Buddha’s life. Atop the railings at the four 
openings are large sculpted lions flanking the niches. On top, figures of deities 
are shown hovering. The ayaka-khambas which seem to have served a 
ritualistic function of crowning Buddhist symbols and recording the names of the 
donors, came into existence during this period."*^ 

With respect to art, numerous changes are discernible. Contact with Roman 
trading colonies had left an indelible mark on the sculptural style, particularly in 
the realistic rendering of life and an increased depth of carving, which resulted in 
a new sense of line, formal language and a different vision or perspective. 

Close on the heels of the disintegration of the Satavahana empire towards 
the end of the third century A. D., the Iksvakus came to power in the Krishna 
valley with their capital city located at Vijayapuri. The place shared the same 
socio-economic and religious pattern and experience with other Buddhist sites 
of the region. As a matter of fact, Vijayapuri flourished in an epoch when the 
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doctrines of different Buddhist sects were in a crucible. Outside the city of 
Vyayapuri, located on various stages of hills and hillocks of the Nallamalai 
range, and spreading over the hill-girt valley on the right bank of the Krishna 
was the extensive ^ri-parvata area where as many as twenty-seven monasteries 
and twenty stupas were discovered.^ Since the kings were not Buddhists there 
are a number of Hindu temples along the river. Within the city were many 
remains of secular buildings. The Buddhist establishment in this area started wife 
fee Satavahanas, but the period of intensive creative activity coincided wife fee 
rule of the Iksvakus, around third-fourth centuries a. D. Before the area was 
converted into a reservoir and fee site drowned under fee Nagayunasagar Dam, 
a salvage operation was taken up by the Archaeological Survey of India for 
seven consecutive years.'*® So the reports on which we depend today are either 
fee official records left by archaeologists, or fee reconstructions of monuments 
made by them wife the ancient materials unearthed from fee site. 

The excavations have yielded the ground plans of a great number of stupas, 
caitya grhas, monasteries and temples. Some observations can be made on fee 
basis of the assemblages. First, most of the stupas were built of brick, only a 
few show rubble-packing. Secondly, it is important to note that a stupa rarely 
existed here independently of a monastery, even though five isolated stHpas 
have come to light. At least one of these had ayaka platforms in four directions. 
Thirdly, though the site at fee initial stage was a prominent centre of HinaySnic 
Buddhism, and hence the stupu-cuXt played an important role, later on it took 
the path to Mahayana which embraced both stiipa and image worship. 
Fourthly, as elsewhere in the Andhra rc gion, fee stupas of this place featured fee 
oblong projections at each of the four cardinal points, topped by five free 
standing p\\\zis—ayaka-khamhas—zs impressive architectural embellishment. 
Fifthly, as in the Gandhara region, the stupas of Nagarjunakonda were not 
simply piling up of a mound of brick and rubble. The ground plan of fee stupa 
is that of a wheel with the hub represented by a solid brick pillar. The cells are 
formed by the intersecting concentric rings and spokes (Plate 12). 
The number of spokes in a stupa vary according to the dimension of the 
structure in consideration of structural stability. The occurrence of svastika in 
the central point discovered in some stupas (sites 20, 59, 108), seems to 
suggest an association wife ideological consideration of some sects. We come 
to know finm the epigraphs discovered from fee site that Nag^junakop<to was 
the abode of at least four important sects, viz. Mahaviharavasin, Mahisasaka, 
Bahusrutiya, and Aparamahavenaseliya.*° The last one was fee dommant sect, 
which seems to have resided in the Mahacetiya of Nagarjunakonda. 
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Of all the stupas^ the stupa in site no. 1, the Mahdcetiya called in the 
inscription, was constructed in the sixdi regnal year of Virapurusadatta, die son 
of the founder king of the Iksvaku dynasty, housing the tooth relic of the 
Buddha.^' Chamta^if, the sister of VaSisdiiputra Chamtamula was closely 
associated with different stages of structural work of this monument as the 
major donor. The stupa, 91 ft. in diameter, was wheel-shaped on a plan 
consisting of three concentric circles connected with each other by a cross and 
radiating walls.^^ It is, aS yet the earliest datable monument at the site. Originally 
it was a large unadorned stiipa resting on a drum. The dyaka platforms were 
provided in the very year of construction of the stupa, as confirmed by an 
identical date of sixth regnal year of Virapurusadatta on an dyaka pillar. 
Another inscription recovered fiom this shrine asserts that the monument was 
dedicated to the Aparamahavenaseliya sect.^'* The unit in the developed stage 
comprised the great stupa, an apsidal cetiya-ghara with a stone cased stupa 
and a three-winged monastery around a pillared ntandapa. In the ei^th regnal 
year of Virapurusadatta, the monastic unit in site 9 dedicated to the 
Mahavenaseliya sect, was constructed centring around the stupa. The complex 
seems to have had four successive stmctural phases. In the developed stage, the 
unit comprised a stiipa, two apsidal sanctuaries, one with a stupa (Plate 13) 
and the other with a Buddha image, both opening in one mandapa.^^ Upasika 
Bodhiiri is said to have been responsible for erecting a cetiya-ghara, enshrining 
a stupa in the Cula Dhammagiri for the exclusive use of the Theravadin dedryas 
of Sri Lanka. The stiipa was a solid brick-built dome, raised on a circular rim, 
without any spoke. 

The aforesaid survey shows that the wave of Buddhism that reached 
Nagarjunakonda was a mixed Hinay^ic Buddhism to use N. K. Datta’s 
terminology.**’ Consequently, the stdpas attained great distinction. The 
prominence given to the stupa may be observed in the Mahdcetiya, dominated 
by the Aparamahavenaseliya sect. It is important to note that the Mahdcetiya of 
Nagarjunakonda has not yielded any evidence of the Buddha shown in 
anthropomorphic form. Sculptures from this monastery exhibit the symbolic 
representation of the Master. But the site no. 9 dedicated to the same sect 
comprises two apsidal sanctuaries, one with a stupa and the other with an 
image of the Buddha, both opening in one mandapa.^^ 

The sculptural art of Nagarjunakonda appears on the carved stone slabs 
placed on the drum and dome, depicting the Buddha being worshipped either 
symbolically or in human forms, and narration of life stories of the Buddha 
including contemporary events. Technically, stylistically and thematically the art 
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of Amaravafi and Nagaijunakonda are generally on par, but Nagarjunakon<^ 
from the latter years of Ehuvals Chamtamula, seems to show a departure. The 
Buddha figure at Nagaijunakonda is represented standing directly frontal, 
wearing the sanghatiWiHa. the right shoulder bare. The heavy massive figure, 
wearing drapery shown with incised lines and ridges indicating the folds and 
seams, is iconographically related to Gandhara. 

The Andhra region 
provides two ambitious 
examples of the rock-cut- 
sanctuaries hollowed out of 
the live rock, one at 
Guntupalli in the Krishna 
District^^ and the other 
called Sankaram groups of 
Buddhist remains in the 
District of Visakhapatnam. 

As observed earlier, the 
Guntupalli cave, a circular 
stupa within a circular 
vestibule, was in use already 
in the second century B. C. 

The cave was, however, 
elaborated in the second/ 
third century A. D. The 
picturesque hill near 
Guntupalli, directly 
overlooking a narrow ravine 
bears a good number of Buddhist sanctuaries, both structural and rock-cut, at 
two different heights. The better preserved rock-cut monastic unit consists of a 
caitya grha, four existing viharas in a row, almost in the form of a dormitory, 
without’ any arrangement for a separate place of worship. The caitya grha 
which is located nearby, contains a circular stupa topped by a domical ceiling 
(Fig. 2). Structurally this suggests a close resemblance to work m bamboo or 



wood. 


Somewhat at a distance, at the summit of the ravine, is a structural caitya 
grha of circular type with an oblong projection towards the west, forming a 
porch. The porch leads to a narrow passage serving as a vesUbu e, gmng 
access to the sanctum. Inside the sanctum a stupa is installed (Fig. 3). Three 
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images of the Buddha are seen 
standing on their respective 
pedestals. These seem to have been 
installed at a later stage, when both 
the stiipa and images of the Buddha 
were worshipped. Carved in the 
round and robed in a heavy lower 
cloth and a sanghaff, which leave the 
right chest bare, the Buddha images 
of Guntupalli iconographically and 
stylistically remind one of the 
Nagarjunokonda Buddha images. 

Epigraphical evidence suggests that 
the foundation of the stiipa at this 
place was established around the second century B. C., but additions and 
elaboration continued for a long time, till the early medieval period. A cluster of 
solid stupas, apsidal caitya grha and pillared mandapa have been traced 
around the main complex. 

A group of Buddhist remains are found on the twin hills near the village of 
Sankaram.^° The eastern hill called Bojjannakoncto has yielded an enormous 
rock-cut stupa dominating the landscape, which is covered with innumerable 
rock-cut and structural stupas (Plate 14). The stiipa, roughly dressed in stone, 
consists of a cylindrical dome, resting on a platform, about 80 ft. square and 
1 1 ft. 9 inch. high. The bedrock of the dome rises to a height of 4 ft. 7 inch., the 
remaining portion above this being entirely of brick work. 

V 

The fourth century A. D. saw the establishment of the Gupta empire. In spite 
of the fact that the period witnessed an ascendancy of Hinduism and the Gupta 
kings called themselves Parama Bhdgavatas, Buddhism was not deprived of 
royal patronage. An inscription on the eastern torana of the great stupa at 
Sand records a grant of 25 dinars in cash and the revenue of the village in 
favour of the Buddhist community living in Mahavihara of Kakanada Bhota.^* 
Cetiya Giri (ancient name of Sand) acquired the name of Kakanada during the 
Gupta era, i.e., A. D. 412-413. In 450-451 A. D. another donation came to the 
stiipa from a female updsika called HarisvaminI for ‘keeping lamps at the 
jewel house’ as well as for the ‘place of the four Buddhas’.®^ It was during the 
Gupta period that four Buddha images were installed at the four entrances of the 
great stupa^^ The best preserved one, the image of the Buddha on the western 
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gate, demonstrates the art of the mature style of the Gupta age. Stupa 5 is a 
circular stupa, ascribed to the fifhi-sixth centuries A. D. An image of the Buddha 
belonging to this period has been installed against its south face. The later 
stapas at SancT, of the sixth-seventh centuries A. D., are characterized by 
square bases. 

The cultural dominance of Samath remained unchallenged since the Buddha 
chose this place for his first preaching. The Mahaparimbbana Suttanta listed 
Samath, the place of the Master’s enlightenment, as one of the four holiest 
places of pilgrimage.^ Though the earliest remains of the place are associated 
with A^oka, Samath witnessed a phenomenal spurt in architecture and sculpture 
during the Gupta period. When Fa Hsien visited this site in the fifth century 
A. D., he saw two big monasteries and two stQpas. The site continued to remain 
active and growing till a very late period. 

The most imposing stupa during and after the Gupta period was the 
Dhamekh (Plate 15). Its solid brick core consists of a high basement 
surmounted by a dnim. The low hemisphere of the circular stone dmm of the 
earlier period was changed at this stage with a tall and ornamental tower of 93fi. 
in basal diameter, and 143 ft. in height. The drum was made of stone, while the 
upper part was brick -built. During the Gupta period the drum was provided 
with arclied projections, each with a niche containing a Buddha image. The plain 
exterior of the drum seems to have been decorated during this time with 
ornamental motifs, consisting of chevron ajid luxuriant vine patterns. 

As in the stmctural stupas, cave XIX at Ajanta reveals the changes that 
have taken place since the dedication of the shrines at Bhaja and Karlc. The 
essential basilican plan is perjjetuated in the architectural type, but an important 
iransfomration is noticed at the apse. Here the original drum and hemispherical 
dome have been changed into a pillared niche to accommodate a standing figure 
of the Buddha under an arch. The crowning members arc the harmikii and 
chatnis. In cave XXVI, the stupa at the apse is relieved with a figure of the 
Buddha seated in prahwihapada-asana carved against the elongated drum of 
the stupa (Plate 16). The impress of the Gupta stylistic trend in Ajanta as in 
Bagh is unmistakable. Interestingly, while the entire group of caves at Bagh 
shows Buddha-Bodhisattva images all around, sculpted or painted, in the 
chapels and sanctuaries the object of worship is not the image of the Buddha 
but a stupa 

VI 

In the post-Gupta period, the tradition that the Guptas had set did not die 
out. Instead, Buddhism got a fresh boost from the local and regional kings. We 
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are told how Buddhism found great patronage from the emperors of Kanauj 
and the Pala kings of Bihar and Bengal. Hstiw-Tsang has left a glorious account 
of the patronage given by Harsavardhana of Kanauj. It is interesting to observe 
how during his time the old Buddhist centres, including Kapilavastu had receded 
into the background, and how new centres had come into existence, particularly 
in eastern India. Among these, the establishment of Nalandd is particularly 
important. Though the site was well known as a great monastic centre during the 
Gupta period, it cameinto limelight during Harsavardhana’s time, and even 
more so when the Palas came into power. The Palas gave a great incentive, not 
only to architectural and sculptural activities, but also to the several places which 
emerged during this time as renowned centres of learning. Nalanda was then at 
the zenith of prosperity and was the great university-centre of Mahayana- 
Vajrayana Buddhism and Yogacara philosophy. Its fame radiated to distant 
lands such as Tibet and Suvarnabhumi. But due to the relentless vandalism of 
the Turks, the magnificence of N^anda’s rows of monasteries with stupendous 
stupas and towers, was reduced to rubble and dust. Due to the paucity of 
materials it is indeed very difficult to conjecture anything about its past glory. 

The remains of Nalanda have been extensively excavated. Its present ruins 
represent a complex of temples, monasteries and stupas. The stupas at 
Nalanda arc not independent shrines; they are found primarily in association 
with the temples, either placed at its four comers, or as votive stupas of varying 
size, surrounding the temple. In the core of these stupas, tablets were placed 
bearing the Buddhist creed. But archaeologically we have veiy little evidence to 
conjecture a stupa of the period. A bronze miniature stiipa recovered in the 
ruins (height 19 cm.), now in the National Museum, New Delhi (Plate 17), 
affords however, a splendid example of how stupas were built in eastern India 
during the 9th- 10th centuries A. D. On the stepped base, which faces the four 
directions, are projected niches containing images of Bodhisattvas, Buddhas 
and panels representing the principal events of the Buddha's life. The dome rises 
in a hemispherical form resting on a lotus scroll. Over this is the harmika in 
tiers, supporting a shaft with eight discs. That the period witnessed a remarkable 
change in stupa-type may very well be visualized in another bronze replica of a 
.’itiipa discovered at Kurkihar (Plate 18). The tendency towards verticality, 
leading to an impressively tall and elongated body, with each floor to be 
approached through staircases — became the characteristic of the time. 
Interestingly, this type of stiipa came to stay in all the Buddhist countries in 
South-east Asia. 
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Orissa came into prominence during this period although traditionally the 
region’s connection with Buddhism goes back to the time of the Buddha. It is 
said that Ttapusa and Bhalluka, the first lay devotees of the Buddha hailed fiom 
Kalihga. The evidence of Anoka’s rock edicts fiom Orissa, one fiom Dhauli and 
another fi'om Jaugada, shows how Buddhism as a doctrine penetrated into this 
part of the country with A^oka. In fact Hsiian-Tsang, in his account, has 
reported about ten stupas built by A^oka. Be that as it may, the fact is that 
Orissa has not provided so far any evidence of an A^okan stupa. The Buddhist 
establishments, that have been laid bare in this region range in date from the 
sixth-seventh centuries A. D. onwards. The prosperity of the religion reached its 
climax during the rule of the Bhaumakara dynasty in the sixth-seventh centuries 
A. D., its kings being devout worshippers of the Buddha.^’*’ 

Extensive remains of Buddhist establishments unearthed by archaeologists at 
sites like Lalitagiri, Udayagiri, Ratnagui and ofiiCT mounds, mostly in the Cuttack 
district, leave no room for doubt that Buddhism was strongly rooted in this 
region already in the sixth century A. D. From the ninth century A. D. onwards, 
Orissa became the stronghold of Vajrayana-Tantrayana Buddhism. The religion 
of the Buddha maintained its hold till the time of Gajapati King 
Prataparudradeva, who is said to have been a great patron of Buddhism, 
Buddhist art and architecture. He ruled over this region from 1 497 to 1 540 A. D. 

Of the innumerable number of Buddhist establishments that sprang up in this 
region, particularly noteworthy, on the basis of overwhelming and extensive 
excavated remains, is Ratnagiri.^* The site situated at a distance of about 42 
miles from Cuttack on a small stream called Kelua, is separated from Udaya^ri 
by the Kimira river. A flat top together with three hills formed one of the leading 
Buddhist complexes in tlie post Gupta-early medieval period. Excavations on a 
hillock have unearthed remains of one of the most important Buddhist 
establishments, proclaimed as the Ratnagiri MahUvihara on the basis of 
inscribed sealings.'’^ With its nucleus going back to the fifth century A. D., the 
establishment witnessed a phenomenal growth in religion pla^ng a significant 
role in disseminating the Buddliist religion in other parts of India. Like Nalanda, 
it grew into a renowned religious and academic complex for Buddhist studies. 
That Ratnagiri Mahavihara was an important KCilacakra centres known from 
the institution’s association with the celebrated savant Naropa. ’ 

Excavations conducted over four seasons have laid bare the remains of an 
impressive stupa which was rebuilt twice.^'' The earliest phase seems to go 
back to the late Gupta period. In the second phase of construction (about mnth 
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centuiy A. D.), the structure assumed a circular plan. ‘This was effected with the 
construction of two concentric circular walls at two different levels. The lower 
wall formed the drum, while the upper wall formed the casing of the dome. The 
space in between these two walls was filled with earth and brickbats. On the 
top of the wall a paved road around the base of the dome was used as a 
pradaksimpatha' This was approached by steps. At this time a large number 
of miniature votive stHpas cropped up around the main stiipa. Many of these 
small stupas contained ierracotta tablets inscribed with the Buddhist creed or 
dhdram (?\dXe 19). 

In plan, die stilpu in Period I shows a twelve spoked wheel radiating from a 
central circular hub to the outer circular rim with the intervening spaces filled in 
with earth.^^ The base shows a symmetrical system of projections and recesses. 
In superstructure, it seems to have taken the form of triratha on each of the 
four sides. 

Since the superstructures of the main sUlpas are heavily damaged, one may 
take the analogy of a votive stupa for reconstruction of the main structure. On 
the analogy it seems that the stupa had a cylindrical profile rising above a high 
platform. The drum seems to have had mouldings both at its base and near the 
top. Evidence of the image of the Buddha or Buddhist deity has been found 
cither fixed against the drum or placed inside the niches (Plate 20). The facing of 
the brick work of the stupa, plastered with shell-lime, was carefully executed 
and chiselled. Tliere is no uniformity in the size of the bricks. 

To the east of the siiipa 1 is stupa 1. But all that remains is a platform. Of 
solid brickwork, the platform shows a triratha plan. But the interesting 
discovery of this complex is the three oblong chambers, obviously meant for 
depositing relics. The northern chamber has yielded five inscribed terracotta 
tablets bearing the Buddhist creed, characteristically of the nintli-tcnth centuries 
A. D.^' 

No discussion of the stupas of the Ratnagiri Mahavihara will be complete 
unless we take into account the minor stupas that had cropped up in hundreds 
around the main stiipa complex (see Plates 19, 20). Tlte miniature stiipa which 
was not originally mentioned in the text became a necessary adjunct during the 
post-Gupta period. These were dedicated from time to time by pilgrims and 
devotees visiting this august complex. These miniature sriipas are of two types: 
structural, built either of Khondalitc stone or brick, and portable monolithic — 
mainly of stone. While the structural stii/>as contain witliin them relics of various 
kinds, from charred bones to inscribed terracottas or stone slabs inscribed with 
the Buddhist creed, dharanis and pratitya samutpada siitra, the monolithic 
stupas bear the Buddha-Bodhisattva figures, Mahayana-Vajrayana pantheons. 
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Plate 1 Stupa 1 , SaM, Madhya Pradesh, c. 3rd century B. C.-lst century A. D. 



Plate 2 The great stupa— north gate. Sand, the worship of stfipa, Madhya Pradesh, 

c. 1st century A. D. 
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Plate 6 Interior of the ciiitya fiflia at Bhaja, Maharashtra, c. 100 -70 B. C. 
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Plate 7 Dharmarajika Stupa at Taxila, c. 3rd century B. C. to 5th century* A. D. Plate 8 Miniature stupa from Loriyan Tongai, 

3rd/ 4th century A. D. 
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Plate 1 1 Sculptured slab from Nagaijunakon^ showing stupa with ayaka-khambas, 
Andhra Pradesh, c. 3rd century A. D. 
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Plate 14 Main stupa on Bojjannakonda near Sankaram, Dist. Visakhapatnam, Andhra Pradesh, c. 3rd century A. D. 
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Plate 15 Dhamekh Samath, c. 6di/7th Plate 16 Interior of cave 26 at Ajanta, Maharashtra, c. 6th century A. D. 

century A. D. 



Plate 17 Votive stupa in Iw'onze, Nalandl^ Plate 18 Miniatifle stupa fit>m Kiukiliar, Gaya, 

Bihar, c. 9th/ 10th century A. D. Biluff, c. lOdi/1 1th century A. D. 
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Plate 22 Paharpur with miniature stupas, Dist. Rajshahi, Bangladesh, c. 9th century- 

11 th century A. D. 
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Plate 24 Miniature sfiipa, now in 
Bangladesh National Museum, 
Dhaka,c‘. 1 0th/ 1 1th century 
A. D. 


Plate 23 Ashrafpur bronze stupa, Bangladesh, 
c 7th/8th century A. D. 
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including symbol of vajra?^ It is important to note that the practice of 
enshrining the Buddhist creed and sutra came to play a very special role in this 
monastery, so much so, that an inscription found in one stupa of 9th century 
A. D., categorically states that ‘the constraction of a single caitya with a deposit 
of dhararn inside it, confers on the donor the merit of the erection of one lakh 
of Tathagata-caitya''^^ Such writing indicates the prominence of Vajrayana 
affiliation, when the magic of Buddhist creed started playing a more important 
role than the building up of stupas. The deposit of images within stupas, as a 
substitute for the shrines, is also quite frequent. 

Looking at the history of Buddhism of tliis complex it is noticed that 
Ratnagiri at its earliest phase was in the grip of Mahayana Buddhism. The main 
stupa, situated on the highest peak of the hillock, was then in eminence. With 
the passage of time, when the monastery was turned into a Mahayana- 
Kalacakrayana centre, the introduction of shrines with an installed image of the 
Buddha in the centre of the monastery, became the principal place of worship. 
The excavator reports about the existence of two secret chambers in the east 
and west walls of the shrine in Monastery 1 . These were meant either for some 
ritualistic practices connected with the changed form of Buddhism, or were 
possibly used as stores. Ratnagiri Mahavihara at this phase had as many as six 
temples attached to different monasteries, either installing Vajrayana deities 
inside the stiipa, or placing them on the walls. The popularly presented figures 
are Buddha-Bodhisaltva, Adi Buddha, Aksobhya, Tara and a plethora of 
Vajrayana pantheons including the symbol of Vajra. The votive stupas 
containing dhdrams, or the charred bones of the monks surround the main 
shrines. A number of brick temples enshrining Buddhist images in the area of 
Monastery 2 were built up along the edge of the liill. The dates of these temples 
range roughly from the ninth century A. D. onwards. The temples are found 
surrounded by innumerable stupas, mostly made of khondalite, and a few are of 
brick. 

Buddhism as a religion was diffused eastwards. Bengal received the religion 
quite early in her history.^** But archaeological data regarding the spread of this 
religion in Bengal do not lead us earlier than the 3rd century A. D. Hsiian- 
Tsang, however, claims to have visited a number of A^okan stupas in this 
region. The epigraphic evidence of Sand and Nagarjunakonda,^^ referring to 
monks from Variga, are important records of the popularity of Buddhism in the 
region in the early centuries of the Christian era. During the Gupta period. 
Buddhism seems to have been firmly established in Bengal. This is known from 
a large number of Buddhist stray remains discovered at different places in the 
region. One of the most important centres during this period was Tamralipta. 
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Fa Hsien^^ is said to have resided in Buddhist monasteries at this place for a 
period of two years in fifth centuiy A. D. According to his report, there were 
twenty-four flourishing Buddhist establishments at Tamralipta. Discovery of 
stray evidences of Buddhist images made of Chunar sandstone and of bronze, 
analogous to Saraath statuaries from Panna in Midnapur district and several 
places near and around Bogra-Rajshahi, clearly indicate that important Buddhist 
centres grew up aroui^ the Pun^avardhana region as well. It is said that 
Siigupta founds a Buddluist shrine at Mrgasthapana, an unidentified place in 
Varendra,^^ South-eastern Bengal also had a number of important Buddhist 
centres during this time. This is known by the Gunaighar Copper Plate 
inscription of Vainyagupta, dated 507 A. D.’® Hsuan-Tsang, who visited Bengal 
in A. D. 638, reported about renowned Buddhist centres like Poshihpo in 
Pun<^avardhana Lo-to-mo-ci by the side of Karnasuvarna,’’ and many others 
scattered all over Samatata, Tamralipta and Harikela. During the Pala period 
the monasteries and religious sites founded in the earlier period grew into 
prominence. These were Traikutaka in Ra^a, Devi-kota (Bangadh), Pandita in 
Chittagong, Jagaddala in Varendra, Pattikera in Mainamatl-Lalmal range and 
Somapura in north Bengal. There was a promising site in the Pala period at 
Pillock, south Jolaibari area.®” The prosperity of Buddhism was at its highest 
peak during the time of the Candras. The Brahmanical Varmans were also 
tolerant towards Buddhism. About the Senas we have very little information. 

In ^ite of an unintemipted history of Buddhism in Bengal continuously fiom 
the Maurya period onwards, we have very little remains of Buddhist structures 
surviving from this region to reveal the full range of Buddhist architectural 
activity. The Cambridge University Library Manuscript of 1015 A. D., illustrates 
two stupas — one called Mrgasthapana and the other Dharmarajika-cm'rya in 
Radha,®* with elaborately moulded plinth in two tiers, circular drum in several 
terraces, topped by a hemispherical dome. If Mrgasthapana temple founded by 
^rigupta could be the same as that of Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no of I-tsing, and if 
the illustration in the Cambridge University Library Manuscript represented the 
same, this was the type oi stupa prevalent during the Gupta period. The semi- 
circular dome of this stupa was provided with a niche on the front which 
contained a figure of the Buddha. Archaeologically little or nothing survives in 
support of this. 

Taking Lo-to-mo-ci (Raktamittika Mahavihara) as an example, where the 
earliest stratum goes back to the Gupta period,*^ excavations have unearthed 
the ruins of a huge monastic stmcture ranging in date fiwm third century A. D. to 
the thirteenth. The excavated materials of different constructional phases reveal 
an uninterrupted history of continuous monastic occupation, but excqjt for the 
remains of a group of temples no othCT structure has survived. 
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In the Mainamatl-Lalmal area, identified with the Devaparvata region, 
datable to the seventh century A. D. and onwards, seven monastic units have 
been unearthed. Among these the best excavated complex is the ^alban 
Mahavihara.” The central shrine is provided with arms formed by three 
extended square cells in the east, south and north. In the west is found an 
extended portico-like open space which was perhaps used as an entrance. 
There are some minor buildings within the square courtyard, besides subsidiary 
shrines outside the monastery walls. It is important to note that the scheme of 
monastic life of this complex had no room for the worship of the stupa cult. 
Instead, we see a change effected by installing images of the Buddha in the 
comer rooms of the main shrine. This is well illustrated by the discovery of an 
installed Buddha image found in situ from the shrine in the east. The plan thus 
emerges of a cross, the arms formed by extended square rooms installing 
images of the Buddha, and a passage in the west. A seven feet wide corridor, 
found running around the central shrine, was possibly used as 
pradaksinapatha . 

Kotila Muda,*^ a stmctural unit located in the same Devaparvata complex, 
enclosing an area of 70 yards from east to west and 80 yards from north to 
south seemed to be an exception. Here the main monastic unit is dominated by 
three stupas (33 ft. 9 inch., 36 ft. 10 inch., 41 ft. 7 inch.), installed in one line, 
in north-south alignment (Plate 21). Each of these stupas, placed on a square 
basement, is preceded by a porchhall. The siiipa in the centre reveals an 
interesting plan by introducing a dharmacakra at the core, a successful attempt 
at transforming a symbol into an architectural entity. The spokes radiating from 
the hollow-hub in the centre are projected towards the outer rim of the circular 
stupa, thus dividing the circle at the core into eight chambers. Inside the 
chambers and in the hollow-hub were found votive offerings of miniature 
stupas, clay sealings with Buddhist creed and Mahayana-VajraySna Buddhist 
deities. 

Eighth-century Bengal during the Pala period has yielded the great religious 
establishment of Paharpur.®^ A mahavihara centring round and dominated by a 
temple is a somewhat rare phenomenon in Buddhist establishments. The remains 
consist of a vast square court, nearly a thousand feet on a side, surrounded by 
cells and stupas. In the centre is a shrine in the form of a cross with projections 
on four sides. In elevation, the sanctuary consisted of a pyramid of receding 
terraces. At the summit a square cella seems to remind one of a shrine which 
was hollow underneath, going right down to the temple’s foundation. This is 
present at Kotila Mu(^ complex as well. In all likelihood, the main sanctuary of 
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Paharpur rested on a tall square 
shaft, the spinal cord at the centre — 
an architectural device, which 
reminds one of the axial pillars 
breaking out of the summit of a sti^ 
in the form of a square cell (Fig. 4). 
This is an architectural translation of 
the basic form of the stiipa into a 
temple type, extending to the 
empyrean. The available data 
collected from different sites in 
Bengal show that with the popularity 
of the shrine, the independent stupas 
as objects of worship did not attain 
much importance — ^the central core 
of the stupa at this stage was 
absorbed by the shrine itself. 

Among the congregational 
buildings at Somapura Mahavihara 
were one hundred and thirty-two votive stupas of varying shapes and sizes 
(Plate 22). In the relic chamber of one of these stupas was discovered a large 
number of miniature stupas, each containing clay tablets with dharam. 
A large number of Buddhist pantheons have been found on the terracotta 
plaques within the votive stupas. Frequent representations of Tara on such 
plaques seem to suggest that Tara had played an important role in the 
contemporary Tantric Buddhist religion. 

The Buddhist establishment of SatyapTrer Bhitd, a mound near Paharpur, 
has laid bare within its complex thirty-two votive stupas of different shapes — 
circular, square and cruciform. An inscribed stupa, said to have been dedicated 
by a monk called Prasantamatr, beautifully decorated by rows of tiers, 
alternating with Buddha images seated either in hhumispar^a or vyukhyana 
mudra, is a unique piece of art and architecture. Palaeographically, the structure 
seems to be dated around eleventh century A. 

Bharatpur in Burdwan district was an important Buddhist site in the ninth/ 
tenth century A. D. The structure built in brick and mortared with mud and 
surki, followed more or less the traditional type oi stupa with a pancaratha 
basement. The heavily damaged body of the stiipa is extant only in the lower 
portion of the drum. The drum seems to have had niches to accommodate 
images of the Buddha. 








jUift I B,r r/w 


Fig. 4 

Plan of the sanctuary of Paharpur 
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Amidst the ruins and debris of a large number of Buddhist establishments 
unearthed in Bengal, no structural example of the stupa has been discovered so 
far, with the exception of Bharatpur, but that also fails to provide definite 
evidence of what the stupa was like in Bengal. It is only on the basis of the 
miniature stc^pas found in Buddhist complexes that a conjectural reconstmction 
of the edifice may be attempted. 

Taking the bronze votive stiipa fit>m Ashra^ur (Plate 23) as a replica of the 
stUpa type erected in Bengal, in the 7th-8th centuries A. D., the edifice seems to 
have consisted of a square basement with an offset projection on each face, a 
cylindrical drum, and a hemispherical dome, slightly bulging towards the top. 
The dome is topped by a shaft rising fi-om a square harmika, holding chatras. 
The basement, drum and harmika of the stupa are adorned with Buddha 
figures round the body. A miniature stone stiipa, now in Bangladesh National 
Museum, Dhaka (Plate 24), with a squarish terraced platform, high drum, a 
dome representing seated Buddha figures in the niches round the body, and 
chatravalT on the top, points to an elaboration of the Ashra^ur stiipa type. The 
other bronze miniature stupa, which is a fairly well preserved specimen, comes 
from Jhewari in Chittagong. It consists of a platform, a drum, a dome, a 
harmika, chatravalT and a crowning member in crescent form.*** 

VII 

In the preceding section we have examined how in early Buddhism stupa 
worship was practised as a lay ritual of MaArh-offering to the Lord. Emperor 
A^oka was responsible for the institution of stupa worship as a part of his 
policy. Consequently, large sized stupas were constructed at several centres of 
his empire for ceremonial public worship. The legend of Sona’s distribution of 
the body relics of the Lord from his funeral pyre in all directions reflects how 
popular was the festival of Mrlra pujci at this time. 

In course of time, the stiipa cult received canonical sanction and was 
conceived as being crucial to the institutional religion. The s)mbol as memorial 
of tlie Buddha at this stage was equated with his divine presence and was given 
ritual offerings as in image worship. A stiipa from this point of view was known 
as caitya. The concept of caitya grha appears to have been a development of 
this idea of caitya — ^a hall or a monastic shnne where congregational prayer and 
worship were conducted before the st&pa. 

With the introduction of the Buddha image, the Buddha in human form 
attracted bhakti and demanded worship. At its initial stage, as in 
Nagarjunakon^ a shrine with a stupa and another with a Buddha image were 
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placed side by side. At a later stage, as in AjantS, KMieii and Ellora an image 
of the Buddha was engraved on the stupa, while in others the stupa was 
completely replaced by an image of the Buddha. The central image in the 
sanctuary at this stage was a full-formed Buddha — either seated or standing. 
But at N^anda and Pahaipur the Buddha temples were separated from the 
prayer hall. During this stage of idolization, particularly from the Gupta period 
onwards, stupas were relegated to the background. 

With the introduction of the Tantrayana-Vajrayana system, a new feature is 
noticed in both architecture and sculpture. A plethora of Buddhist deities — 
Bodhisattvas, Buddhaiaktis and other superhuman, super-terrestrial saviours, 
were set up in grand proportions. Worship by secret mantras, scriptures and 
esoteric ritual practice with either ynnlra or mantra, became widespread. 
These are evidenced at die core of the smaller stupas that surround the central 
shrines. At Ratnagiri hundreds of small monolithic and structural stupas 
contained terracotta plaques bearing dharanls, scriptures with magical formula, 
and carved with Mahayana-Vajrayana symbols or pantheons. Such stupas with 
similar emblems have been discovered from Bengal, particularly from the 
monastic shrines located in Paharpur, Satyapirer Bhitd and Devaparvata 
region. One wonders whether the hollow hub of the stiipa containing miniature 
sized Vajrayana pantheons on terracotta tablets bearing Buddhist dhdrams 
discovered at Kotila Mu^ might have been the precursor of the central shrine 
of Paharpur with a hollow underneath, going right down to the temple’s 
foundation. But this can only be speculation, as it is not known whether the 
Paharpur shrine at its core had a womb house to place dhdruni, a magical 
formula, offering for salvation. 
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khambas, Andhra Pradesh, c. 3rd century A. D. 

Plate 12 Nagarjunakonda, site 30 showing ten-spoked stupas, Andhra 
Pradesh, c. 3rd century A. D. 

Plate 13 Nagarjunakonda, a caitya hall with stiipa, Andhra Pradesh, c. 3rd 
century A D. 

Plate 14 Main stupa on Bojjannakonda near Sankaram, Dist. Visakha- 
patnam, Andhra Pradesh, c. 3rd century A. D. 

Plate 15 Dhamekha Samath, c. 6th/7th century A. D. 

Plate 16 Interior of cave 26 at Ajanta, Maharashtra, c. 6th century A. D. 

Plate 17 Votive stupa in bronze, Nalanda, Bihar, c. 9th/ lOth century A. D. 

Plate 1 8 Miniature stupa from Kurkihar, Gaya, Bihar, c. lOth/1 1th century A. D. 

Plate 19 Stiipa 1 with miniature stupas, Ratnagiri, Cuttack, Orissa, c. 9th 

century A. D 

Plate 20 Votive stiipa showing Tara, Ratnagiri, c. 9th/10th century A D. 

Plate 21 Three stupas at Kotila Mu^, Dist. Comilla, Bangladesh, c. 7th/8th 

century A. D. 

Plate 22 Paharpur with miniature stupas, Dist. Rajshahi, Bangladesh, c. 
9th century- 11th century A. D. 

Plate 23 Ashrafpur bronze stiipa, Bangladesh, c. 7th/8th century A. D. 

Plate 24 Miniature stiipa, now in Bangladesh National Museum, Dhaka, 
c. 10th/ 1 1th century A D. 

* Courtesy: Author 
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ROCK-CUT CAVES 
(Buddhist, Jaina, and Brdhmanical) 

O NE of the best expressions of the creative impulses of Indian genius is 
rock-architecture. Rock-architecture was known to peoples of the past, 
but nowhere had rock-cutters succeeded in covering such a wide range and 
shape with divergent and audacious schemes as in India. The very fact that the 
movement of cave excavation continued for more than a thousand years, and 
assumed a remarkable proportion through execution in various parts of the 
country (as many as twelve hundred caves), is sufficient to prove that the 
Indians could master the technique of this mode of architecture. 

It seems that for more than one reason cave architecture became popular in 
India First, it was in line with the Indian tradition in which since time immemorial 
natural caves and grottoes were used as ideal places for meditation. Secondly, 
the ideal of the unchangeable nature of God and the immutability of His abode, 
so deep-rooted in Indian mind, found an efficient answer in the rock-hewn 
form. For, in spite of the application of the best techniques and the most durable 
materials available in those days, the structural forms could never be as lasting 
as an excavated cave. The suitable physical texture of Indian rocks, particularly 
those of western India, where most of the rock-cut architecture are found, was 
another factor that persistently allured the rock-cutters through the ages for 
action. For such common reasons the rock-cut cave was promoted by the 
followers of all major Indian faiths, viz. Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical. 

The earliest group of caves was excavated during the age of the great 
Mauryas, i.e in the third century B. C., and executed under direct royal 
patronage. Considering the extensiveness of the period of its manipulation and 
wide range of its distribution, it seems logical that Indian rock-architecture 
developed into various types, especially to meet the requirements of different 
religions, and possibly also for its inherent tendencies for elaboration and 
embellishment. Nevertheless, by closely examining its extant examples the art 
historians have succeeded in defining its courses of evolution. 
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THE BUDDHIST CAVES 

Caitya or Shrine: One of the most significant types of rock-architecture is 
the caitya shrine of the Buddhists. This type, along with their Vihdras or 
monasteries, flourished in a great number in the earlier phases of its evolution. A 
caitya shrine in its typical form consists of a long rectangular hall, ^sidal at the 
rear and is divided into three sections by two rows of pillars along the length of 
the hall meeting at the back end. The votive caitya is always found situated at 
the apsidal end and at the entrance to the shrine in front, i.e. opposite to the 
votive caitya. The nave is covered by a barrel-shaped vault and the two aisles 
by two vaults, each half the section of that of the nave. Over the entrance 
doorway in front is placed a huge arched window, shaped like a horseshoe, 
known as ca/ryn-window, dominating the scheme of the entire facade. The 
roof, the design, the setting of the pillars, doorways, facade decorations etc. 
apparently betray copious imitations of the technique and patterns of structural 
practices in wood, bamboo etc. and therefore, it is easy to presume that instead 
of evolving a new form, the excavated rock-caves have followed the 
contemporary structural caitya halls of less durable materials. 

A typical caitya shrine appears to have evolved out of a circular shrine, 
suitable for installing a votive stiipa within a peripheral range of pillars, and a 
rectangular hall, essential for sheltering the votaries within an enclosure. It was a 
logical move on the part of the architect to combine these two parts in a single 
unit meeting both the requirements. Fragmentary remains of a circular shrine, 
belonging to the time of AiSoka, have been discovered at Bairat (Jaipur, 
Rajasthan), and a recurrence of the type in the rock-cut form may be found in 
the Tulaja Lena group at Junnar (Fig. 1) of a later date. It seems that two of the 
rock-caves at Barabar (Gaya, Bihar), namely, Sudama (Fig. 2) and Loma^arsi 



Fig. 1 

Junnar, Circular Shrine, Plan and Section 
(After Age of Imperial Unity : Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan) 
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Fig. 2 

Suddma cave : Plan and Section 
(After Age of Imperial Unity : Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan) 


(Plate 1), both of the Maurya period, represent a significant stage in the 
evolution of the classical type of the caitya shrine. Each of these two caves 
shows two apartments: a rectangular one at the outer-end with the entrance 
doorway and a circular or oval one at the rear separated by a solid wall with a 
connecting passage. In each instance the apartments are cut parallel to the face 
of the rock, and the doorway consists of a small rectangular opening, narrower 
at the upper-end, no doubt reminiscent of wooden constructions. Besides, over 
the entrance of the Lomasarsi there is an arched framework, apparently copied 
in stone from wooden examples, supporting a curved roof with a pointed finial 
at the top. In between the roof and the doorway one may notice a semi-circular 
panel with a frieze of elephants in low-relief, and above it, a latticed screen. The 
facade of the Lomasarsi is particularly important, as here we find the humble 
beginning of the elaborate scheme of ornamentation that characterized the 
decoration of the facade of the later caitya halls. These caves, excavated for 
the Ajivaka monks, are found empty. But an identical Buddhist shrine with two 
apartments is maiked in a cave at Kondovite in Maharashtra where the circular 
chamber contains a votive stiipa. The solid wall, that stood in between the 
circular chamber and the rectangular cell, was gradually eliminated and the 
apsidal at the back of the caitya shrine was evolved in the process. 
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The typical rock-cut caitya shrines in western India may be divided into 
two broad groups representing two historical phases of the form of architecture. 
A cave at Bhaja (Plate 2), near Pune, belonging to second century 
B. C., seems to be the oldest of the early group. It has twenty-seven pillars 
running along the entire length of the ^sidal hall and around the votive caitya. 
Hence the hall is divided into a central nave, two side aisles and a supporting 
barrel-vaulted roof. (Fig.3) This shrine represents the typical caitya scheme 
with all its essential components. Decoration of the facade, in spite of the 



Fig. 3 

Bhaja, Caitya cave and Vihura : Plan 
(After Age of Imperial Unity : Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan) 

wooden construction originally employed for it, shows a definite improvement 
on that of the Lomaiarsi. A steady development of this type is possible to study 
from other examples of the class found at Kondane, Pitalkhora, Bedsa, Nasik 
(Cave No. XVIII) (Plate 3), Kanheri, Ajanta (Cave Nos. IX and X) and Karle. 
A slow but regular progress can be recognized in the gradual emancipation from 
the wooden conventions, greater elaboration of the different features, and richer 
and more varied ornamentation of the facade. 

The caitya-cave at Karle (Plate 4), the most matured and grandiose 
expression of the early movement, was associated with the Hinayana school of 
Buddhism. At once grand and imposing for its noble proportions, richness of 
carvings and the organic integration of the different components, the great 
caitya at K^le is acclaimed as one of the finest monuments of India. Preceding 
the extensive main hall, which is more than 124' by 45' in area and 45' in height, 
there is a portico cut out of the rock and closed by an outer-screen, in front of 
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which stand two imposing independent columns, each surmounted by a bell- 
shiqjed capital with figures of lions supporting a wheel. Entering throu^ any of 
the three doorways of the screen one may step into the vestibule and face the 
entire inner frontage with its sun-window, decorated arcading, and the 
sculptured figure compositions. The inner facade is dominated by the towering 
cfl/ryu-window, flanked by carved tiers of caitya arcading sq)arated by bands 
of decorative railings. The hall, approached through three doorways, possesses 
a series of thirty-seven pilteus. The pillars divide the nave from the aisles, and 
are octagonal in shape, plain in the cases of those encircling the apse and 
elaborately designed and carved in the cases of others. (Fig. 4) Supporting a 
sculptured group of elephant and horse riders, these imposing columns, along 
with the projected wooden ribs attached to the vaulted roof, and the votive 
caitya, are mainly responsible for the serene grandeur of the interior. An indirect 
light that enters through the sun-window and radiates over the dome and the 
pillars as an effulgence further increases the charm of the hall. 



Fig. 4 

Karle, Caitya cave : Plan and Section 
(After Age of Imperial Unity : Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan) 

The later phase of the cave shrines, best represented by Ajanta, cave 
numbers XIX (Plate 5) and xxvi, and Ellora, cave number X, also known as 
Vi^vakarma, displays no major departure in plan and general layout from the 
earlier group. Nevertheless, from the finer carvings of the interior, classical 
proportions of the pillars, harmonious arrangement of different components and 
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their total integration, it is apparent that the caitya-cave as a classical type was 
perfected during this phase. But what seems to be more significant of the shrines 
of this phase is a marked change in the attitude and psyche of the Buddhist 
votaries of the fifth-sixth centuries that determined the style of ornamentation of 
the facade as well as the interior. In the earlier group the ornamentation of the 
facade was limited to the repetitive architectural motifs like the rail, the stupa, 
the ca//y«-window, pillars etc. with the enormous horseshoe aperture over the 
doorway dominating the entire scheme of the frontage. In the ornamental 
scheme of the later group, figure sculptures appear to stand as the predominant 
and recurring theme, in clear contrast to the above. In these later excavated 
shrines they cover every possible space, eliminating or marginalizing the earlier 
architectural motifs. One of the notable examples bearing this change is the 
Vi^vakarma at Ellora. (Plate 6) Even here the horseshoe opening above the 
doorway, a distinctive and elemental feature of the excavated caitya hall, is 
reduced in size and executed almost in a circular shape, losing its original 
horseshoe character. Innumerable figures of Buddha now appear in bold relief 
to cover spaces on the facade, the excavated court, the elaborate frieze of 
triforium over the colonnade in the interior, and on the body of the votive caitya 
itself. The introduction of the figure of Buddha on the votive caitya clearly 
shows that to the Buddhist votaries of the age the caitya or stupii lost much of 
its worshipful value, and they in general changed their earlier aniconic attitude 
and became worshippers of the image of the god. With this devaluation of the 
votive caitya, and the growing importance of the image, the very need of the 
caitya hall gradually diminished, and within a short period the rock-cut Buddhist 
shrines went out of use. 

Vihara or Monastery: A structural monastery, i.e. Vihara or 
Sariigharanui, in its mature form was usually planned as a dwelling consisting of 
four ranges of cells or sleeping cubicles on four sides of an open quadrangular 
courtyard. In the rock-cut version of the monastery a slight but obviously 
necessary deviation may be noted. The typical plan of a rock-cut monastery 
shows three ranges of cells on three sides of a central hall opening out into a 
pillared gallery in fiont. This plan was evidently finalized after age-long practices 
and experimentations. For the earliest excavated monasteries, represented by 
the Barabar and Nagarjuna groups of caves in south Bihar, were simple 
rectangular chambers occasionally provided with raised platforms at their ends. 
These caves, as also the Loma^arsi and Sudama noted above, were associated 
with the Ajlvakas and executed during the days of the Mauryas, In the evolution 
of this type the next step was marked in the caves at Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
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in Orissa (Plate 7). Here some thirty-five excavations, affiliated to the Jainas, 
show cells or a number of cells in a row provided with a verandah in front. 
These caves are particularly significant for dieir functional efficiency, though in 
most cases they lack, in ^ite of their interesting ornamentations, a proper sense 
of planning. A great exception is however the double storeyed scheme of the 
Ranl-gumpha at Udayagiri (Plate 7) (Fig. 5). In this complex we find not only 
the irmovation of a double storeyed plan, which is also found in the MancapuiT, 
but also the introduction of diree ranges of cells on three sides of an open court. 
This plan, facilitated by the projecting scarps on its two flanks, is no doubt a 
forward step towards the final plan of a rock-cut monastery. 



Fig. 5 

RanTgumpha at Udayagiri; Plan 
(After Age of Imperial Unity ; Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan) 

The classical plan of a monastery with cells radiating from a central 
quadrangular hall and the facade opening out into a verandah however took a 
definite form in the rock-cut monasteries of western India. As in the case of the 
caitya shrines, the monasteries may also be divided into two groups indicating 
two distinct phases of developments. The earliest of the western Indian ViMras 
were those at Bhaja. But the most impressive ones of the earlier group are at 
Ajanta (Nos. XII, VIII and XIII), Nasik (Nos. X and II), the Gane^a Lena at 
Junnar and the monastic caves at Kondane and Pitalkhora. They belong to the 
centuries immediately preceding and succeeding the Christian era and are 
marked for their simple ornamentation confined to the facade and the doorways 
of the monastic cells in the interior only. Motifs used in the ornamentation are 
essentially of architectural character, e.g. the cuifya-window, rails, latticed 
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screen etc. A unique experimentation may be found in the plan of the rock-cut 
Vihara at Bedsa showing cells ranged round an apsidal central hall with a 
barrel-vaulted roof above. This was an obvious copy of the plan of the caitya 
shrines. While the Ajanta Viharas of the group were of astylar type, at Nasik, 
Kondane and Pitalkhora the introduction of pillars in the central hall is 
significant. Further, at Karle we liave examples of storeyed Vihara of the rock- 
cut order. These two features, namely, the pillars forming a square in the centre 
of the hall and the storeyed elevation, are important in the development of the 
subsequent phases. 

The most prolific expression of the rock-cut monasteries start fi-om about 
A. D. 400 and continue till approximately the eighth century. In the caves at 
Ajanta (Nos. XVI, XVII, I, II, XXIV), Ellora (Nos. II, V, VIII, IX, XI, XII), 
and Aurangabad (III, VII), all in Maharashtra, and Bagh in Madhya Pradesh, 
this mode of architecture expands in unprecedented size and ornamentation. In 
spite of retaining the classic plan, with such innovations as the peristyler 
arrangement of the central hall and the installation in the middle of the rear end 
of the hall a sanctuary containing the image of the Master carved out in the 
depth of the rock, a further excellence was achieved in these remarkably 
spacious and ambitious schemes. A world of beauty was created in the interior 
with richly decorated pillars and the deeply cut architraves with inimitably 
carved sculptured fiiezes. This ornamentation reaches its finality in the rock-cut 
Viharas at Ajanta and Bagh, where superb paintings still linger on the interior 
walls and ceilings of the halls to testify to the aesthetic life led by the inhabitants 
of the monasteries. While the Ajanta and Bagh monasteries arc especially 
marked for their perfect planning and delicate execution, those at Aurangabad 
and Ellora arc noted for achieving certain new developments. In the 
Aurangabad No. VII and Ellora No. VIII the image sanctuary in each case is 
located as a freestanding shrine in the middle of the monastic hall. In the second 
storey of the Cave Nos. XII and II at Elloiu another new feature is found. The 
cells radiating from the central hall in the lateral sides are replaced by image 
galleries, each in the form of an iconostasis. Storeyed elevation is found in 
Ajanta No. VI and Ellora Nos. XI and Xll, the last two rising even to three 
storeys. Ellora No. XII, known as Tin Thai or ‘Three storeys’, is the most 
remarkable among the caves of this group and the most accommodating of all, 
as it has sufficient number of cells to lodge at least forty monks, while its 
assembly halls are large enough to provide room for congregations of many 
times that number. The sober and dignified treatment of the facade with tliree 
rows of plain square pillars, rising in stages, is well in contrast to the brilliantly 
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sculptured galleries in the interior of the storeys. In its totality the Tin Thai dujws 
a rare balance in arranging decorative forms and empty spaces, 

THE BRAHMAWCAL CAVES 

The rock-cut mode of architecture also found patrons among the follower 
of the Brahmoiiical and Jaina faiths. The earliest of the Brahmanical caves are 
those at Udayagiri, near Bhilsa in Madhya Pradesh, belonging approximately to 
the early fifth century. The majority of the Udayagiri caves are small rectangular 
shrines with a pillared strUcttiral portico in front. Occasionally natural caverns 
are found enlarged and converted into the above shape. Cave No. IX, locally 
known as ‘Amrta (Nectar) Cave’, appears to be the last of the series, which 
introduces four pillars forming a square in the centre of the shrine chamber for 
extending support to the roof, a feature that carries forward the tradition to 
further developments of the succeeding centuries. At Badaml, in the district of 
Bijapur in Maharashtra, the plan develops under the early Calukya rulers into 
that of a pillared verandah, preceded usually by an open forecourt, and a 
columned hall with a square sanctum cella cut into the depth of the rock at the 
rear end. The facade is comparatively plain in contrast to the profusion of 
carved figures on the walls and various designs on the pillars. 

In the Dravida country of the south the Brahmanical cave style was 
introduced in the first quarter of the seventh century by Mahendravarman Palla 
at Mandagupattu in the district of South Arcot. The style found its exponents 
not only in the person of the king but also among his successors. Each of the 
shrines consists of a shallow rectangular pillared hall or mindapa, which in its 
turn, is often divided into proximal and distal sections, the mukhci-niandapa 
and the ardha-mmdupa, either by a row of pillars coiresponding to the facade 
row, or by differentiating in floor-levels or ceiling heights. The doors of the 
shrines are generally flanked by pairs of dvarapdlas or guards, a feature 
sometimes repeated on either side of the entrance to the mandapa. Already 
appearing in one of the cave-shrines at Badaml, the dvarapdlas constitute an 
invariable feature of the Brahmanical cave temples of later days. Towards the 
later part of Mahendravarman ’s rule, storeyed caves began to figure, but no 
appreciable ad\ance in the plan or design can be recognized. The caves 
excavated by his son Narasiiiihavarman Mahamalla show a similar plan, but the 
facades of these caves are usually marked by more elaborate ornamentation of 
their pillars and cornices. 

The rock-cutting activity was also pursued in the Andhra region. On either 
bank of the Krishna, at places like Undapalli, Pengmaga and Sitararatq)uram in 
the Guntur district, and Vijaywada and Mangalarajapuram in the Krishna 
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district, about a dozen of cave ten:q)les are found to form a sqparate series in the 
Calukyan territoiy dating fiom A. D, 700. Each of these cave tranples consists of 
a rock-cut hall or man^pa with one or more, often three, shrine cells behind. 
The hall is either astylar or multipillared, and sometimes divided into fix)nt and 
rear sections by two rows or pilasters, the usual facade row and the inner row. 
Although these cave temples are ascribed to the Eastern Calukya line ftiat ruled 
over Vengr, the general Pallava impression on the plan is undeniable. A sraies of 
eight temples also occur on the Bhairavakon«te hills in the Nellore district, but 
they are not so important from the architectural viewpoint. The P3ndya 
contemporaries of the Pallavas started rock architecture in farther south from 
about die beginning of the eighth century and this they continued during the two 
following centuries till they were overftirown by the Colas. Their cave shrines 
are found all over in Madurai, Ramanathapuram, Tirunelveli, Kanyakumari, 
Trivandrum and Quilon districts as also in the southern part of the district of 
Tiruchirapalli. They are far more in number than the Pallava examples, but are 
essentially similar to them in plan, though not without certain characteristics of 
their own. 

Under the Calukyas and their Rastrakuta successors flourished the grand 
Brahmanical caves at Ellora. Dating from about 650 A. D., the sixteen 
excavations affiliating with this faith (Cave Nos. 13 to 29) extend along the west 
face of the rock. The Da^avatara (No. XV), the Ravana-ka-khai (No. XIV), 
the Rame^vara (No. XIX), and the Dhumara Lena (No. XXIX) are the most 
important excavations, not to speak of the great Kailasa — an entire temple 
complex completely hewn out of the live rock in imitation of a distinctive 
structural form. The Brahmanical cave temples at Ellora may be divided into 
three types. The first type, best illustrated by the two-storeyed Daiavatara, 
shows a multi-columned hall with the sanctuary dug out at its rear end, and the 
sculpture galleries carved on the lateral sides of the hall. It has a marked 
similarity with the Buddhist Viharas and, possibly being the earliest among the 
Brahmanical shrines of the site, was inspired by their scheme. In the places of 
monastic cells on either side of the hall, a kind of iconostasis, containing divine 
images in high relief in large sunken panels flanked by two pilasters has, 
however, been introduced in tliese shrines. In the second type the sanctum, a 
freestanding cella with a passage of circumambulation around, is shq)ed out of a 
mass situated in the centre of the rear end of the hall. Of the two caves of this 
type, the Ravana-ka-khai and Rame^vara, the latter one is better known for its 
magnificent sculptures abundantly carved on its walls and the exquisitely 
designed massive pillars of the facade with their charming bracket figures. 
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The third type, appearing finm the second half of the eighth caituiy, may be 
recognized in the Dhumara Lena, the last and the most elaborate in the series of 
the Brahmanical caves at Ellora. It consists of a cruciform pillared hall (the main 
hall alone being 150' by 50' in measure), having more than one entrance and 
court, with the freestanding square cella hewn out of the rock near the back 
end. In architectural arrangement as well as the gracefulness of its massive 
pillars and sculptures this cave is probably the finest among the Brahmanical 
excavations, not only at EIIotu but also at other sites. The Brahmanical caves in 
the islands of Elqjhanta and Salsette, near Mumbai, reveal designs similar to 
Dhumara Lena, but in comparison they are smaller in conception and irregular in 
plan. It may, however, be noted that the main hall of the Dhumara Lena is axially 
driven into the depth of the rock, while that of Elephanta is excavated parallel to 
the face of the rock. The temple of Jogl^vara in the island of Salsette is an 
inferior execution, but its importance lies in being the latest of the type, dating 
about A. D. 850. 

The cave temples were never as suitable for Brahmanical worship as were 
the structural temples, and that seems to be the reason why of the twelve 
hundred excavations in India not more than a hundred are Brahmanical. .An 
interesting addition to the list of Brahmanical caves is, however, the two 
discovered in the seventies of the last century at Panhale-Kaji in the district of 
Sindhu-durg in Maharashtra. The importance of these caves lies in the fact that 
they, excavated in the twelfth century, were dedicated to the deities of the Natha 
cult affiliated with Saivism. One of the caves contains sculptural representation 
of eighty-four Natha siddhas, a feature not to be met anywhere else in India. 
But the structural temples are so appropriate to the needs of Brahmanical 
worship that even in the mode of rock-cut architecture, the Brahmanical carved 
shrines steadily moved towards the shape and form of structural temples. 

THE JAINA CAVES 

The earliest phase of Jaina rock-architecture, found at Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri in Orissa, has been mentioned above. The second phase is 
represented by two caves, one at BadamI and the other at Aihole, both in 
Maharashtra and datable to the seventh century. They are essentially similar in 
plan and arrangement; and each of them consists of a pillared quadrangular hall 
with a cella cut out at its far end and chapels on either side, a scheme not being 
far off from those of the Buddhists and the Brahmanical counterparts of the age. 

The most important ones of the Jaina caves were excavated at Ellora and 
date fi'om the ninth century. There are five shrines of the group and among them 
the Chota Kailasa (No. XXX), the Indra Sabha (No. XXXII) and the 
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Plate 1 Facade of Lomasa^i cave, Barabar hills, Bihar. Plate 2 Caitya cave, Bhaja, Maharashtra, 2nd century 
3rd century B. C. B. C. 
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Plate 7 Ranigumpha, Udayagiri cave, Orissa, 1 st century A. D, 
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Jagannatha Sabha (No. XXXIII) are of greater significance. The first one is a 
small imitation of the renowned Brahmanical temple of the same name and site, 
while each of the second and third shrines is partly a copy of the structural form 
and partly cave excavation. In the forecourt of each stands a monolithic shrine 
preceded by a gateway, both carved out of the rock, and behind it rises the 
facade of the cave in two storeys. Each of the storeys, in its turn, reproduces a 
pillared hall of the usual plan with a chapel at the rear end and cells on the sides. 
In spite of identical plan and arrangement the Indra Sabha, particularly its upper 
storey, is superior both in balance and organic character to the Jagannatha 
Sabha, which presages a decline and ultimate disappearance of this mode of 
architecture in course of the following caituries. 


Year of writing: 2002 
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REFLECTIONS ON SCHOOLS AND STYLES OF INDIAN TEMPLE 

ARCHITECTURE 

A SYSTEMATIC study of Indian architecture can be made by field 
observation, supplementing it, where possible, by the study of canonical 
texts. When canonical texts were not yet known, the dependence was on 
observation alone. 

James Fergusson (1808-1886) was perhaps the greatest historian of Indian 
architecture. He travelled extensively all over fodia, observed the similarities and 
differences among buildings, tried to ascertain their age by means of certain 
rules of evolution current in his time, and thus prepared the first systematic 
account of the diversity and evolution of Indian architecture. 

Fergusson was followed by others who occasionally modified his scheme 
by more intensive, but localized study.' When canonical texts were discovered, 
these were also used for the interpretation of forms. The canonical texts are 
available in the silpasdstras or ‘canons of the arts’, and in books like the 
Vimudharmottara and the Purdnas which can be regarded as compendia of 
various kinds of information. Occasionally, the Agamas and literature dealing 
with the performance of religious rites and sacrifices also contain information of 
significance to architecture. Thus, the shape of altars or the nature of 
geometrical drawings made in a place of worship may explain the meaning of 
the form of temples, or of the relation which one building may bear to another in 
an integral composition. 

It will be our purpose in the present chapter to present a general review of 
the principles and ideals which were apparently involved in the art of building in 
India by means of both the sources of information described above. 

CANONICAL TEXTS 

The art of building has a long history in our country. For many centuries, this 
has mainly been in the keeping of hereditary guilds or castes of specialists who 
either worked in stone or in wood, or were skilled in painting and decoration. 

The knowledge and skill of such craftsmen were handed down from one 
generation to another of the same caste; while members of other castes were 
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prevented from gaining access to them. As learning was mostly by practical 
work, all elements connected with a craft were not necessarily recorded in 
writing. There were many kinds of temples or wooden chariots or residential 
buildings. The distinguishing features of each were likely to be forgotten more 
easily, if temples were not constantly built or studied. Such information, as well 
as schemes of classification of building sites or of temples, augury connected 
with the first laying of the ‘measuring thread’ in a site, and rituals coimected with 
the laying of the foundation stone etc. were therefore committed to writing. But 
much of what was known to the artists through practical experience was left 
unrecorded. Thus, the books do not contain any information on how stones 
were worked, what the shape or weight of chisels and hammers was, how the 
heavy blocks of stone were lifted or carried, and so on. 

Moreover, the books were copied from time to time, and meanings of terms 
occasionally became obscure, and the Sanskrit verses suffered from conuption. 
Thus, meaningless jumbles of words were sometimes left in the place of 
meaningful Sanskrit verses in the original. Silpa-sastras which have escaped the 
hands of time should therefore be regarded as being incomplete on account of 
these several reasons. They can hardly be regarded as text-books on the art of 
building. Yet, they contain some information which can illumine our appreciation 
of the ancient art of building in India. It is also of great interest that different 
canonical texts seem to have been in vogue in various parts of India. They 
contain substantial material in common; they also differ widely when other things 
are taken into consideration. 

In the South, some of the books which were popular seem to have been the 
following: Mayamata, Manasara, Vustuvidyu. In the West, Rujahallabha of 
Madana, Silparatnam and Visvakurmaprakusa seem to have been in vogue, 
just as Bhuvanapradlpa and Ballahha were in Orissa and its neighbourhood. 

The classification of soils and of building sites, the astrological 
considerations, rituals and calculations regarding the position of the Vdstu-nuga 
or ‘serpent underlying the site’ etc. are common to several of the regional texts. 
But they differ markedly in regard to the names of parts of temples or of pillars, 
or of mouldings, and so on. 

In some of these canonical text-books, there is internal evidence of 
stratification. Some parts are obviously old and some are comparatively new. 
Thus, for instance, in the Bhuvanapradlpa of Orissa, there are incomplete 
specifications of temples of a type, examples of which belong to about the 8th 
century A. D. rather than later times. In contrast, there are much fuller details 
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about another type which is represented by buildings dating fiom the 1 Ith to the 
1 3th centuries and after. 

But, as we have already indicated, it is often very difficult for one who is not 
an initiate to gather the meaning of the texts, or of appreciating the me aning and 
symbolic significance of buildings without the sympathetic help of craftsmen 
belonging to the caste of builders. Language is used to conceal rather than 
communicate. 

At this stage, it may be interesting to say something about such craftsmen as 
have survived in various parts of India in spite of the fact that they have been 
deprived of royal or even popular patronage for many generations in the past. 
The present writer has occasionally come across some of them in Orissa, 
Gwalior, Banaras and South India. Authors like A. K. Coomaraswamy, P. K. 
Acharya and Stella Kramrisch have met these ‘builders' (sthapatis), or their 
gurus conversant with the science of building, in the South. 

In one instance, the present writer came across a young man belonging to 
the stonemason caste in Orissa who was able to recite page after page from the 
silpasastra from memory alone. Yet, he or his ancestors had never been called 
upon to build a temple for many a century. When asked why he had after all 
committed the ^astnis to memory, he explained with some amount of pride and 
tinge of sorrow that he had done so for a special reason. It was true people in 
general did not pay to artisans the respect or consideration which was their due. 
But if that neglect hurt them and led them to neglect their own craft and its 
sacred lore, then ‘the seed would become lost’. He hoped that some day men 
would once more learn to respect the artist, and make use of the secret 
knowledge which men like him had preserved through many hardships. 

On another occasion, the writer met an aged Brdhniana pundit in the 
ancient city of Ujjain who was reputed to have profound knowledge about the 
art of building. The stonemasons of the city used to resort to him when they 
were in difficulty about the specification of buildings. 

The old man sat on the pedestal of a temple when I visited him, and 
expressed a desire to learn something from him. The pundit questioned if 1 
knew anything about the temple at whose foot we were in conversation. I 
looked at the temple and indicated to him its ‘caste’ and ‘sex’. The pundit 
seemed to be satisfied, and asked me to stop. Then after he had remained in 
silence for a few seconds, tears began to roll down his eyes. I was surprised 
and wondered if 1 had offended him in any way. A few minutes after, he 
regained his composure and said, ‘I have acquired this vidya after more than 
sixty years of endeavour, but no one has so far come to me in order to learn 
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anything until today when I am almost at the end of my journey. This is why I 
was so moved.’ 

There are nevertheless men in India of today who still preserve portions of 
the ancient lore of building art. Unfortunately, they are little known; and it is 
difficult for modem scholars to establish communication with them. But those 
who succeed are amply rewarded by the depth of meaning and appreciation 
which is thus gained in the study of India’s sacred architecture. 

SYMBOLICAL MEANING 

In regard to the nature of Indian art, A. K. Coomaraswamy wrote in 1923: 
‘The memory picture — or rather, a synthetic image based on past experience — 
is from first to last the essential foimdation of Indian art: we cannot recognize 
here any such iimate striving towards realism as that which becomes apparent, 
soon after the primitive developments, in Greek and Christian art. The Indian 
method is always one of visualization — unconscious in primitive, systematized in 
the mature art. Indian art is always a language employing symbols, valid only by 
tradition and convention.’^ 

E. B. Havell similarly wrote in 1913: ‘. . . the religious idealism and 
philosophy of the Arabs was summed up in the pointed arch. What the mihrab 
was to the Musulman, the lotus was to the Buddhist and the Hindu. 
The shining lotus flowers floating on the still dark surface of the lake, their 
manifold petals opening as the sun’s rays touched them at break of day, 
and closing again at sunset, the roots hidden in the mud beneath, seemed perfect 
^nibols of creation, of divine purity and beauty, of the cosmos evolved from the dark 
void of chaos and sustained in equilibrium by the cosmic ether, dkasa. . . . 

‘Closely connected with the symbolism of the lotus was that of the water- 
pot — ^the kalaSa or kumhha — which held the creative element, or the nectar of 
immortality churned by gods and demons from the cosmic ocean. These two 
pregnant symbols were employed in Indian architecture and art, both 
stmcturally and decoratively, in an infinite variety of ways. 

Stella Kramrisch considers that the temple incorporates within it a memory 
of Vedic fire — sacrifice, and the altar on which such sacrifice takes place. ‘In 
these lower parts of the temple, the pedestal Adhisthdna, the socle, and the 
Vedika is embodied the memory of the sacred ground (vedi) with its piled altar 
(citi) whence the sacrificial offerings were carried up by the flaming fire. The 
place of the flame is now taken by the structure on the socle; it arises with 
perpendicular walls and a pointed superstructure. 

But she corrects a possible inference by saying that ‘neither the form of the 
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socle with its horizontal mouldings nor that of the temple on it implies a 
derivation from the form of Agni or its flame; but it is the knowledge of these 
rites which survives in architectural forms. Even in some of the latest buildings in 
which a living tradition was at work (as at Konarak, belonging to the 13th 
century — ^N. K. B.) . . . the memory survives, on the walls of the socle and the 
Vedikii, of the substance of which the altar was built; wherein had been placed 
the heads of the sacrificial victims, man, horse, also the Sarabha, . . . and the 
other “animals”.’^ 

In another passage, Kramrisch treats the temple as Purusa, and 
writes: . the VSstupurusa, “Existence”, lies at the base of the temple and its 

support the Golden Purusa of the Prusada, its indwelling Essence, sum total of 
all the Forms and Principles (tattva) of manifestation and their reintegration lies 
in the superluminous darkness of the Golden jar on top of the temple below the 

point limit of the manifest The ascension of the Golden Purusa cancels the 

descent of the Vdstupurusa. 

‘Within these two movements the Hindu temple has its being; its central 
pillar is erected from the heart of the Vdstupurusa in the Brahmasthdna, from 
the centre and heart of Existence on earth, and supports the Prasada Purusa in 
the Golden jar in the splendour of the Empyrean. Its mantle carries, imaged in its 
varied texture, in all directions all the forms and principles of manifestation 
towards the Highest Point above the body of the Temple.’* 

A more recent writer, Benjamin Rowland, subscribes to a similar view. He 
says: ‘The symbolism of these final buildings of the Indo-Aryan architects is only 
an enlargement of the meteqjhysical meaning inherent in the simplest structures of 
Vedic times. The temple is no more than an architectural replica of the imagined 
world mountain Meru which as a pillar separates heaven and earth, or, 
anagogically, an equivalent of the body of Purusa, the Universal Man, whose 
body comprehends this universe. Accordingly, the final dmalaka, in shape like a 
lotus flower or a solar halo with rays, typifies the passage to heaven, the sun- 
door at the summit of the world mountain, or the dome of the skull of the 
Universal Man. ... the stressed verticality of every architectural member 
leads the worshipper upward to that centre of magic union with the divine. And, 
in like manner, the sculptural decoration of the temple points the way to that 
desired union. This is the meaning implicit in the multiple representation in the 
Inezes of mithunas or men and women in erotic embrace, which in their 
ecstasy, typify the ultimate union of the soul with the divine. . . 

In another passage, Rowland says: ‘Throughout the entire consideration of 
this last phase of building activity, it must be remembered that every work of 
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Indian architecture, Hindu, Buddhist, or Jain, must first and foremost be 
regarded from its metaphysical aspect, that is, as a kind of magic replica of 
some unseen region or sacred being; and that it was precisely this met^hysical 
factor that determined the plan and elevation, rather than any aesthetic 
or fiinctional consideration.’* 

PLEA FOR MObERATION 

It would perhaps not bejight and fair to question the validity of such 
interpretations. Hindu temples or Buddhist stupas were very nearly 
embodiments of pure form. They were primarily non-utilitarian in 
character, in the ordinary sense of the term. But one can perhaps exercise 
some caution in the symbolic interpretation of forms. For instance, one has 
to make sure that the architect who designed originally, also entertained 
some of the ideas which are ascribed to him. Current, contemporary 
literature of an esoteric kind may indeed give us some of the clues to 
symbolism. But one has to satisfy oneself that they actually formed part of the 
equipment of the architect. Instead of the latter kind of evidence, we may rely 
upon surer evidence of another kind. There are many terms used in the 
canonical texts; and it would perhaps be fair to depend on them primarily in our 
study of meanings. 

A question has, moreover, to be asked and answered before an 
interpretation becomes valid. How far do certain terms indicate the origin of 
forms? Is it not possible that, at least, some of them may have been after- 
thoughts, rather than the sources from which forms sprang? 

Some potters of eastern India maintain a legend that they have descended 
from a Brdhmam to whom Visnu bestowed his discus, Sudarsana-cakra, 
which became the wheel, while Mount Meru became the triangular pivot on 
which the potter’s wheel rotates. But prehistorians are firmly of the opinion that 
wheel-turned pottery came long before the rise in India of the concept of gods 
like Visnu. Is it not possible that some similar meanings in regard to temples may 
have been added to original forms by later sadhakas or spiritual aspirants out of 
the ecstasies of their mystic experiences? Should we ascribe the same spiritual 
experience to the builders also? If so, what is the evidence? 

Although, one cannot deny that there was a certain core of symbolism in the 
beginning of forms, we should perhaps be wisely advised to exercise caution 
and adequate criticism before arriving at any conclusion. 

The caution is doubly necessary as some of the elements of architectural 
composition seem to have clearly been influenced by several other kinds of 
forces. Wood and stone, brick work, the need of building high, the desire to 
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embellish surfaces with sculptural rqpresoitation of gods and goddesses and 
treat them as vehicles of popular education, all these had their effect upon the 
nature of buildings. Not that the influence of ‘materials’ akme was all-powerful. 
Our point is that, granting the symbolic nature of saaed architecture in India, we 
find that certain significant developments in its history can be better explained 1^ 
means of the influence of materials and of social needs radio: than otherwise. 

The Hindu temple was not merely a symbolic expression of the spiritual 
flights of sddhakas, or aspirants. Indeed, the higher one reaches in sadhana, 
the lesser is there a need of forms or of symbolic representation. Those who 
have attained, the siddhas, need no such gorgeous projections of their inn er 
strivings as the Hindu temple hqipens to be. The Hindu temple or the Buddhist 
stupa was also for the common man, built often by kings who delighted in 
leaving a glorious memorial of their greatness. The inherent symbolism of the 
primal forms thus came to be overlaid by a language which was rich and under 
which, inevitably, the irmer symbolic message became diluted to some extent 

Comparing things fiom another level, one may say that the Brahmasutra is 
not meant for the average reader. Its essence is presented in a popular manner 
in books like Yogavdiistha Mahdrdmdyana. The latter cannot wholly be 
explained in terms of the essence of the Vedanta which lies embedded within. In 
order to understand the richness and deep humanism of the latter, it is necessary 
to add much that is human and of the earth to that which lies as a core within. 

The present observations should not, however, be taken to mean that 
material and social or historical forces have always been disregarded in favour 
of symbolic interpretation by all authors. Fergusson’s was a classical example of 
objective study. But authors like Cunningham or Cousens, Percy Brown or 
Heinrich Zimmer have paid attention in different degrees to other factors 
involved in architectural evolution. 

We shall now present to the reader an outline of the principles or ideals of 
Indian architecture involved without straining the evidence in an unwarranted 
manner. 

SECTS AND THEIR PLACES OF WORSHIP 

From the point of view of architecture, we can broadly distinguish three 
different types associated Avith the religious sects of India. These are Buddhist 
cave tOTiples and stupas^ Hindu temples which include stmctural temples built 
by Brahmanical, Buddhist or Jaina sects, and the mosques of Muslims. The 
purpose and manner of worship of Buddhist fiiars, Brahmanical mendicants and 
lay disciples, or of the followers of Islam are differait fiom one anothw; and tiiis 
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is broadly reflected in the edifices which have been erected by each for the 
particular form of meditationi prayer or worship. 

Buddhist friars spent a large part of their time in meditation, reading or 
chanting sacred texts. The cave>temples of Maharashtra consist of fairly 
spacious halls, illuminated at one end and with a stupa at the other. Devotees sit 
in the aisles or die nave for rheditation and worship, and go round the stupa as 
an act of adoration. Congregational reading is popular, as it is still so in the 
Buddhist ten^les of Thailand or Cambodia. 

In contrast, devotees conie to the Hindu temple for meditation and ritual 
performance; and when there is reading of sacred texts in which the public 
attend, it takes place usually in the open courtyard of a temple, or in a pillared 
hall which may form its adjimct. The cell of the Hindu temple is consequently 
small, often very dark, in which pilgrims enter for a holy view {dariam) of the 
deity for a short while, and then almost immediately depart to one of the 
subsidiary structures where they may sit down, read or meditate. The cell is the 
Deity’s own residence, and visitors may not therefore tarry there long, as they 
cannot tarry for long before a king who grants them audience. 

The Muslim places of worship are meant specifically to be places of 
congregational prayer. Hindu and Buddhist shrines remind one of caves in 
mountains or dark and shadowy forests in which the individual loses his 
separate identity and merges into Nature. But in the Muslim form of worship, 
the congregation retains its sqiarate human identity all the while. Nature, with its 
opomess of sky, whether in the daytime or with its spangled starry canopy at 
night, furnishes the atmosphere of wonder while men proclaim, by means of 
gesture and of language, the glory that belongs to Allah. Nature is the 
handiwork of Allah, not His substitute. 

Consequently, Muslim places of worship are either open, or are canopied 
by beautifully designed domes, which convey the iihpression of the sky 
overhead. Arches are used extensively in order to span wide spaces. Muslim 
architecture is thus space covered over by the minimum of walls or other 
structiues. One may even say that the expanse on which many assemble for 
joint worship becomes more important than the structures which enclose it. 

Along with the domes and arches which typify Muslim architecture are also 
the comparatively tall and slender towers which raise their heads to the skies, 
and form a suitable complement to the square or rectangle over which domes 
rear their heads. While ^e domes are related more closely to the earth from 
which they spring, the min&rs enjoy comparatively greater freedom in their 
upward movement and endeavour to be independent of it. 
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OTHER CAUSES OF DIFFERENCE 

Although an attempt has been made to present a simplified description of 
how and why edifices of various religious sects differ firam one another, it is 
superfluous to imind the discerning reader that this is based upon a selection of 
dominant elements as they have appeared to the present writer. When viewed 
more objectively, the scene repeats to be more complex in real life. And this 
arises from two facts, namely, those which are of internal origin and those of 
external. 

South Indian temples, as a class, are marked off from most North Indian 
examples by the richness of their ground plan or general lay-out. They can 
hardly be regarded as elaboration of an original cave-temple or of the Garbha- 
grha, ‘the cell which is the “womb” ’ — although the cell in the Vimana does 
retain the cave- like character which is pronounced in temples of the North. 
South Indian temples are often in the form of a planned city in miniature. They 
have square or rectangular enclosing walls laid in parallel, concentric 
compositions, in which the gateways are crowned by higher and higher towers 
as one proceeds from the sacred shrine at the heart towards the outer 
boundaries. And each of these towers or gopurams does not spring straight 
fi'om the earth like the perpendicular minor of a Muslim mosque. It proceeds 
fiom one storey to another of diminishing size in rhythmic stages so that at each 
stage its kinship to the horizontal earth is restated and emphasized, although the 
body as a whole has a movement towards the sky. The uppermost member of 
the gopuram is not a single pitmacle as in a minor, but consists of a broad 
rectangular barrel-shaped structure which entertains the feeling of a solid, 
satisfactory finial which is still bound more closely to the earth than to the sky, 
while the element of upward flight is sometimes represented by a plume or 
wing-like decoration on each side of the rectangle. Between the plume-like 
appurtenances is a row of miniature pointed decorations on the ridge of the 
barrel-shaped member. 

The dome of the stupo in Buddhist architecture is again a chiselled and 
chastened form of a mound which springs from the earth, rather than like the 
Muslim dome which is hollow within and symbolically may be regarded as a 
representation of the sky overhead. 

These are modifications of the original simplified picture which has been 
presented earlier; and they are due to factors of internal origin. Anotha- kind of 
modification has taken place due to two dissimilar influaices of external origin. 

North Indian temples, as we find them in Orissa or Madhya Pradesh, are 
expensive both in regard to time and labour. They were meant to last for ever; 
ydvat candrarkomedini, ‘as long as the moon, the sun and the earth (endure) . 
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Even when actually not of great height, a temple in Orissa conveys an 
impression of solidity, permanence and even of height which few Muslim 
buildings of greater height succeed in conveying. 

At one time, similar temples also existed in the plains of the Ganga. But 
when Northon India passed under the Muslim mle, most of the buildings were 
destroyed; although in subsequent years, smaller temples were erected once 
more. But in them, Muslim ideals of slenderness or elegance, and a lyrical 
upward movement were as much in evidence as a desire to attain heights as in 
the ancient temples. When the latter was not possible, on account of economy 
of ejq)ense or of time, buildings were covered over by various forms of what is 
designated as falsehood or deceit in architecture. These are matters which have 
been referred to in the chapter devoted to the Nagara temple in another part of 
the presalt volume. 

PREFERENCE FOR FORMS 

Some intaesting features of Indian architecture become apparent if we limit 
ourselves to geometrical or solid forms for which preferences are obvious in 
both structure and decoration. For this purpose we shall leave Muslim 
architecture aside for the present. 

Both Buddhist and Hindu architecture seem to display a preference for the 
square and the round or their derivatives in the form of the solid cube and the 
sphere or spheroid. For instance, a Buddhist stupa is hemispherical, and is 
surrounded by a circular hedge which is composed of vertical, squarish posts 
with coping stones and rails whose sides are fragments of a circle. The square 
appears again and again in the ground-plan, or in the structure which rises like a 
capital over the hemispherical dome of the Buddhist stiipa. This is true in the 
reverse in the case of die Nagara temple whae the crown is formed of several 
elemoits which have a circular cross-section. 

The side of the square in a stiipa or the Nagara temple is not, however, an 
unrelieved straight line. Each such side is broken up into several parallel planes. 

Sharp, acute or even obtuse angles are avoided; right angles being always 
preferred. Even if the former angles become unavoidable, they are melted down 
into sweeping, circular forms. An interesting depiction of a mountain, with 
peacocks alongside, fiom a drawing left on a piece of Buddhist sculpture which 
belongs to the eleventh century A. D. offers a good illustration of the point. 

Greek architecture seems to have had a preference for the rectangle, the 
triangle and the upright which is represented by various forms of pillars. But 
these upright lines, so familiar in Greek or its kindred orders, are different from 
Egyptian uprights which either delighted in richly curved lines, or in rigidly 
straight ones. Egyptian pillars wae crowned by lotuses, and their straight sides 
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were often mellowed down considerably. But, in contrast, the obelisks or the 
pyramids show an undoubted preference for the straight line; and this 
architectonic character even affected monumental pieces of sculpture as well. 

Once, while describing the distinction between North Indian and South 
Indian dances, the Turkic writer. Halide Edib Hanum, said that the former was 
a rhythmic combination of curves, while the latter was of angles. In the same 
manner, one may perhaps be justified in saying that Indian architecture of 
classical times is a combination of the square and the round in contrast to the 
classical architecture of Greece which is a combination of the rectangle, the 
triangle and of the mellowed iqnight. 

SIGNmCANCE OF CANONICAL TERMS 

We have so far depended principally upon observation in the field for a 
description of the dominant characteristics of various kinds of buildings in India. 
To this can now be added whatever we can learn fiom canonical books on the 
arts. Terms in use in the South, West and the North or East tend to vary widely 
from one another. For purposes of simplicity, we shall confine ourselves to the 
Orissan texts, and see how much can be learnt through them. 

Building sites are classified into sixteen kinds marked off by differences in 
outline and in the nature or inclination of the surface. Terms which are in use are 
those used in geometry, like ‘square’, ‘rectangular’, ‘circular’, ‘triangular’, 
shaped like ‘the back of a tortoise’ and so on. 

Soils or building sites are classified into the four orders of Brahmana, 
Ksatriya, Vaifya, and ^udra. A Brahmana soil is pale in colour, has the smell of 
ghi or butter oil derived fi-om goat’s milk; in which sprouts appear if sesame 
seeds are sown in course of three days, and so on. 

Similarly, the Nagara temple is classified into four orders of Brahmana, 
Ksatriya, Vai^ya, and l§udra. Each face of the temple is broken up into two, 
three or four planes by advancing portions of the original surface. This reduces 
each face into a number of segments or pagas. A temple that has nine segments 
on each side is Brahmana, while those with seven, five and three are Ksatriya, 
Vai^ya, and ^fldra respectively. 

This is a scheme of classification comparable to the classification of soils. It 
would perhaps be far-fetched to imagine that the classification into four vnmas 
has any further hidden si^ficance. 

Parts of a temple bear names like the ‘foot’, ‘shin’, ‘trunk’, ‘throat’, ‘skull’, 
and so on. When the height of temples gradually increased fiom three measures 
to five measures of the length of the cella, the so-called ‘shin’ became 
inordinately elongated. It was then broken up by a bandhana (lit. binder) or a 
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band which consisted of one, three or more mouldings. The lower half of the 
‘shin’ was now called tala jangha, ‘lower shin’, the upper being the upara 
jangha, ‘upper shin’. 

Such usage of tarns need not be taken more seriously than that these were 
names given to parts of the temple when the architect imagined that the temple 
resembled a human body. It is difficult to agree Avith the view of some authors 
that the temple represented symbolically the ‘Universal Man’ or ‘Golden 
Purusa'. The ‘Golden Purusa' tm have no vama, as human beings may have. 

It is interesting that along with the anatomical terminology of temples, there 
is another set of terms derived from mountains. Certain parts of the temple are 
known as ^ikhara, ‘peak’ or ariga-sikhara, ‘peak springing out of the body 
like a limb’, and so on. The tower of a temple is again divided into many 
storeys, each of which is presided over by a particular deity in Orissa. In the 
case of mixed metaphors like these, how are we critically to determine which 
imagery is earlier and which later in age? Which is responsible for the origin of 
the form and which has been a meaning added to it in subsequent times? 

There is no doubt that various concepts became mixed up with one another 
as the builder considered the object that he had built. Perhaps, for a scientific 
study of temples, it would be right and proper to take adequate pains in 
comparing old texts with new ones, old temples with others of more recent 
origin. And then the concepts should be arranged in chronological order. Then 
only can we find out the validity or otherwise of a suggested interpretation, or 
how the latter stands in relation to what we learn from a critical observation in 
the field. 

THE SOCIAL MILIEU 

An analogy drawn from one of the parallel arts will be helpful in explaining 
what is meant. A poet experiences a moment of beauty; but in so far as his 
immediate personal experience is concerned, it is of an incommunicable 
character. Yet, he tries to clothe it in words or images, and thereby tries to 
convey as much of his experience as possible to the readers. The language and 
images which he uses are naturally drawn from his social surroundings, 
otherwise how can he hope to communicate? 

The mystic experiences which are enshrined in sacred Hindu architecture 
according to authors like Coomaraswamy, Kramrisch and others, have likewise 
to be clothed in form and language which others understand. And they are 
inevitably drawn from the social surroundings if they are to serve the purpose of 
communication. 
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The formal social setting and devebpments in artistic ideals and techniques 
are also thus integral con^nents of the study of architectural history. And some 
help in this respect is likely to be obtained from other arts, which belong to the 
same period as the object studied. For, there is an integral relation between life 
as it is lived and frie forms or decorations which are employed by the architects 
or odier artists to convey their message to their audience. 

We shall end the present chapter by relating an experience which the writer 
had with an architect in Banaras. 

This architect, Babu Mian, was a Muslim by religion. But he belonged to the 
guild among whom canonical texts had been handed down for centuries before 
the family became converted to Islam. I was told by Babu Mian that the texts 
were handwritten, and the script used was Hindi instead of Urdu. 

When Babu Mian learnt that I had come to him in order to learn how 
temples are built, what proportion one element bears to another, he told me that 
I was engaged in a fruitless task; for, Hindu architecture was dead. ‘Where is 
the Hindu?’ he asked. And then he said, ‘People have built here something 
called the Hindu University. But what is Hindu about it? The form is “Christian” 
(by which he meant, European). It is form which matters in architecture. If the 
form is “Christian”, whom do you deceive by ornamenting it with a moulding or 
decoration drawn from some Hindu temple ? 

‘It would be far better for you to become honestly “Christian”. Then you 
can truly build in that language. Otherwise you will be able neither to build in the 
Hindu nor in the “Christian” manner.’ 

There was an undoubted core of truth in the observation made by this old 
architect of Banaras. Forms and artistic aspirations and the ruling ideas of a 
civilization are integrally related to one another. One cannot be regarded in 
isolation from the rest. In its totality, architecture represents the thoughts and 
striv ings of an age. If we are to regard it as an integrated whole which furnished 
the key to the appreciation of the civilization of an age, there are many things 
which have to be taken into account. Evidence has to be furnished by 
observation, by a judicious and critical use of canonical literature, and by the 
light which may be shed upon the architecture of a period by contemporary arts 
of a related kind. 

It is only thus that our study will open the door to the understanding of 
principles and ideals of Indian architecture which form a fragment of the 
civilization of our country. 


Year of writing: 1965 
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5 

INDIAN TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 
(EARLY PHASE UP TO 750 A. D.) 

T he ultimate temple in ancient India was the human body. To inhabit the 
human body was to iriiabit the structure of the universe, A line of seers and 
sages of various communities stretching back through the period of the Vedas 
and beyond, came to this conclusion through evolving philosophic speculations 
and ritual traditions. 

The Rg-Veda referred to cosmic construction as comparable to that of a 
house,' and many rites of Vedic India focused on the mechanisms and potency 
of building ritual shelters of wood pillars, reed mats, and bamboo.^ Only in the 
Atharva-Veda, Book 15, however, was cosmic speculation and the body of 
man made into a formal homology.^ There a vrdtya ascetic, ‘belonging to an 
unorthodox order’, was described as confronting his own divinity as 
'‘Ekavrdtya, the Sole Vrdtya.’’'^ In Stella Kramrisch’s description, ‘the 
transfiguration of the Vrdtya has three phases: the birth of die god, the vision of 
that god, and the building of his monument.’^ 

Eliade remarked on the ‘Cosmic structure of the vrdtyas’ “mystical” 
experiences’^ and, as Kramrisch retold the ascetic s story, ‘in his 
“enthusiasm” — a state of being in god and of god being in him — a roving 
ascetic, a vrdtya, realized the birth of his god and his own rebirth in that god.’^ 
She characterized this vision — what the vrdtya actually saw in his own image — 
as the ‘lord of the space-time universe, himself the central pillar of a four-sided 
pyramid.’ 

The metaphysical pyramid of the Sole Vratya, a construct of inner vision 
and realization, rises above rites and processions and joyous crowds. . . . 
The Sole Vrdtya is a realization from here below into the beyond.** 

Kramrisch saw the ‘Sole Vrdtya" as ‘a choreographed monument of deity built 
up by the words of hymns’ and having ‘a mandala for a pattern’: 

He moves out on his vehicle, the mind, first toward the east, 
then toward the south, toward the west, and finally toward the north. 

[He] incorporates into his presence the four directions of the extended 
universe.’ 
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It seems clear, for Kramrisch, that this vision of the vratya ascetic in the 
second millennium B. c. already forecast her dictum of the Hindu temple as a 
‘monument of manifestation’.’® Yet it did not yet constitute architecture nor 
represoit a developed system of devotional practice. 

‘Temple Hinduism’ does not begin as a system of worship until well into the 
first millennium A. D. according to many scholars,” yet it was built on the 
foundation of cosmological and semantic speculation that preceded it. The 
cosmogonic and cosmological pyramid of the vratya 's vision was furst fully 
realized as an architectural vocs^ulaiy and a ritual tool by temple monuments of 
the early medieval period. Richard Davis has written that 

[t]he earliest texts setting forth practical instructions for the fabrication, 
consecration, and worship of Hindu imagery only appear around the fifth 
century C. E., often as ‘appendices’ to the Vedic corpus. . . . Starting in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, new bodies of religious literature began to 
appear in the subcontinent. The Vaisnava saHihitSs and Saiva agamas did 
not aspire to be parts of the Vedic corpus, but rather claimed to contain the 
direct revealed teachings of the gods themselves.'^ 

Viivakarman, ‘the all-Maker’, who is invoked in temple building, had as his 
first act as architect, the construction of the cosmos itself which was the residue 
of the first sacrifice described in the Rg-Veda. It is to him that architects in 
Karnataka compared themselves in the eleventh centuiy A. D. as they undertook 
the task of creating a new self-conscious temple architecture for their region.'^ 
As Renou described this speculation in the Atharva-Veda at the end of the 
second millennium B. C., 

. . . creation is an emanation, a procreation, the act of an artificer or an 
artist, a sacrifice, a thought: all possibilities are admitted, but none is finally 
confirmed. The questions of who made the world and the human body are 
constantly recurring.'^ 

Vastospati in the Vedas was the ‘guardian of the site’ and the 'vastu he 
guards is the cosmos, the site that is his domain is the site of the sacrifice.’'^ If 
the brick altars of India’s early Brahmamcal rituals used building as a part of the 
sacrifice, wood and thatch shelters were also built through rites of cosmic 
construction.'® The huts of Vedic rituals used the cosmos as their exemplar. 
They then became one paradigm for the ascetic himself and his power as 
intermediary between the human world and the divine. This did not necessarily 
require an array of deities. The Atharva-Veda, for example, ‘minimizes the 
importance of the gods or leaves them altogether out of account. The 
‘heretical nomads’ of early India were perceived to have had, within their 
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bodies, the seed of cosmic creation. Their simplest shelters thus could signal 
that original act, as a sheath for the worid. 

Altars, pillars, st&pas, and tree-shrines in ancient India were used as 
cosmogonic markers, with a variety of cultic and political users.'’ 
Pivotal monuments to have survived in the evolution of a style of architecture 
having sign value^'' are the Loma^arsi and SudSma caves at Barabar in Bihar. 
Excavated for use by Ajlvaka ascetics under Mauryan patronage in the third 
century B. C., these monuments established a rhetoric for sacred shelters that 
would infoim temple architecture in India for more dian a millennium. 

Excavated in a ridge of stone, these caves offered refuge to wandering 
ascetics in symbolically significant ways. Although the facade of the Lx)ma&]rsi 
cave was carved as if it were a vaulted village assembly hall made of wood and 
thatch, the actual entry alley of both caves is of highly polished stone leading to 
a dark rectangular excavation set parallel to the rock-face. In the Sudama cave, 
this vaulted space is polished, with no simulation of wooden forms. To the left, 
at the end of this antechamber, is an ovoid excavation in the form of a large 
thatched hut, its surface also polished and without specifying architectural detail 
in the finished cave.^' 

I have spoken of this interior as homologous to the huts and forest clearings 
shown inhabited by ascetics that we see a century or so later in Buddhist 
reliefs.^^ Yet these caves acted more as a stage than an amenity for ascetics. 
Their presence provided the living engine for cosmogonic drama. The form of 
the hut was an icon of the hut, index of the ascetic, and a symbol of cosmic 
origin. The monument, made as a part of the earth, also marked a niler’s 
hegemony. Functional shelter had been given the value of a sign.^^ 

Following the decline of the Mauryas, as the Buddhist use of the stupa 
shifted fiom cosmogonic monument to a marker of the Buddha’s presence, this 
form of caitya as a focus of worship began to be sheltered, first in hut-like 
structures, then in the great rock-cut cathedrals found primarily in the Western 
Ghats.^'* This tradition, stretching from the first-second century B. C. into the 
middle of the first millennium A. D., established congregational worship and the 
presence of monasteries, the use of an architectural marker as focus for 
worship, and took the forms of domestic wooden architecture and made them 
part of the vocabulary of stone. Stone masons, carving the veneer of these 
caves, developed mechanisms for abbreviation and abstraction of wooden 
forms used in stone to enhance both the symbolic and aesthetic impact of these 
forest retreats. 
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As botii Buddhist and Hindu cults adopted anthropomorphic images in the 
first few centuries A. D., Buddhist sites began to place sculptures of the Buddha 
as if emerging fiom the sti^ and seated in ^irine-cells within their monasteries. 
Among Hindu cults in the first few centuries A. D., some continued to set up 
pillars for rituals of sacrifice, but some of these were made in stone and 
inscribed, giving them a commemorative function rather than being temporary 
tools of rituals. Others enclosed pillars with railings, as in a tree-sh^e, or 

set up brick altars around linga pillars.^^ Jainas also set up altar platforms, 
supporting ayagapatta plaques as well as stupas. Small shelters also were set 
up for images of a variety of cults, some with wood-fiamed domes, as shown in 
Sand reliefs, others with flat stone ceilings carved with a lotus-pattern.^’ 

In both north and south India, stone reliefs record an elaborate civic 
wooden architecture adopted at times for worship, with some multi-storeyed 
stmctures represented and attended by devotees. The Buddha’s simple ‘sweet- 
smelling hut’ (gandhakuti) in the Jetavana garden was transformed into the 
great caitya-hdXXs at Ajanta, as reported in their inscriptions. 
A fourth-century terracotta plaque fiiom Kumrahar represented the brick temple 
at Bodhagaya as a tall pyramidal tower with a veneer, ornamented in the multi- 
storeyed vocabulary of the ‘heavenly mansion’ perfected for Buddhist caves.’® 
When the Pallavas began carving shrines fix)m the rocks at Mahamallapuram in 
the seventh century A. D., it was to this range of architectural expression that 
they turned. The small Visnu shrine represented on the banks of the Ganges in 
one great narrative relief is a simple square domed structure, axially aligned to 
the yoga-performing ascetic receiving a vision of l^iva above, but the ‘ratha’ 
shrines carved fiom other ridges of rock and boulders in the vicinity range fiom 
representations of a ‘sweet-smelling’ hut, apsidal and vaulted assembly halls, to 
complex structures with multi-storeyed towers — a virtual museum of 
architectural shelters available in their time. (Plate 1) The architects of the 
masonry-built Shore temple at Mahamallapuram, however, attenuated its form 
vertically and enlarged its crowning cupola, as if to emphasize the idea that its 
architectural veneer was clinging to a column. In south India, this cupola or ‘high 
temple’’® is the Hkhara-ctowa of the vrdtya's four-sided pyramid. 

In Ujjain in central India early in the sixth century A. D., the astronomer- 
astrologer Varahamihira (c. 505-587 A. D.) wrote a text called the Brhat 
Samhitd that compiled the received knowledge on a number of subjects 
including temple architecture and the science of building.’® In a chapter on 
cities, palaces, and house-construction he laid out broad principles for planning 
based on a mandala-grid of 64 or 81 squares; then, following two chapters on 
trees and water divination, he provided a much briefer chapter on the special 
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case of temples.^ ^ In this he abbreviated his general rules of construction and 
specified that a grid of 64 squares be used for sacred structures.^^ 

At the time that Varahamihira was writing, stone temples had barely begun 
to be built Ifis text gives us a glinpse of a piocess of thii^g that was claiming 
roots and rationales in antiquity for a vay new tradition of building. Even die 
man^la i new use as a specific and practical proportioning tool was re- 
ai^ropriated and overlaid by layers of mythic and astrological uses.^^ 

Cave-shrines excavated in a ridge of rock near Mdi^a (Udayagiri) (Plate 2) 
under local Gupta patronage in the late fourth and early fifth centuries 
A. D. also measured a new understanding of what a temple was to become. The 
massive relief of VarSha saving the earth presented a divine narrative as a 
parable of Gupta hegemony over AiySvarta. Around it, as if a series of hermits’ 
cells, shrines excavated in boulders and the rock-ridge revealed deities 
(Skanda, mukha-linga, goddess, Visnu, etc.). These sancta had also pillared 
man^pas attached in front of the prepared rock-face. One small shrine, 
located under a natural rock-ledge, as if for a hermit, required masonry walls to 
complete. Another masonry temple once stood on the crest of the hill.^^ 

These caves represent a remarkable marriage of substance and architecture. 
The paradigm they present is that of a portal, the door of each shrine placed 
between man-made hall and die animate earth, the interior ‘womb’ (garbha) in 
the rock making visible, by means of an icon, one image as a sign of an invisible 
divinity. The cell was the space for divine revelation; the porch a refuge for the 
worshipper. Creation as a whole was the ‘pyramid’, the fikhara\ the sky and 
earth ‘home’ for both worshipper and deity. 

This is a form of essential architecture, freed largely from a superfluous 
vocabulary. It is as if architects felt they must start afresh to make space for an 
approach to newly manifest forms of divinity.^^ Temple 17 at nearby Sahel 
(Plate 3) was only a masonry cell — ^ ‘constructed cave’ — with plain walls and 
a portico. Its flat roof may have had a low balustrade or railing, borrowed from 
the imagery of earlier altars and caitya-grhas, a form of referencing we can also 
find in later mandapf^ shrines.^^ 

Excavation of elegant halls as shelters for deities also occurred in south 
Tn^ia under Pallava and Pandya rulers in Tamilnadu and Andhra Pradesh and by 
Cfilukya kings in Kamat^a cave 3 at Badfiml dated 578 A. D. Such cave 
temples, as had the great iSaiva excavation at Elephanta (c. 540 
A. D.), presented themselves as if palaces for their deities. 

Elephanta, however, was both a temple, focusing on a //Hga-sanctum along 
its east-west axis, and l§iva’s palace on Kailfisa, with domestic scenes of Umh- 
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Mahe^vara playing dice and confronting Ravana at the entrance. Here the 
soniotic of temple worship was given e}q)licit «q)ression, as if worked out self- 
consciously for the first time. On a north-south axis, crossing fix>m an entry 
portico flanked by figures of ^iva as cosmic dancer dxdyogln, a worshij^er 
passed the Mga-shsmt to his right and confronted an image of Mahfideva, 
liminally visible through a north portico that led directly to the solid rock of the 
mountain. Here a temple as the ^monument of manifestation’ had been worked 
out as interior space, it’s matuMa one of images, ^iva entering as actor into this 
world drrough the great narrative icons on its walls.^^ 

Other temples built in the fifth and sixth centuries explored the means to 
create a symbolically potent architectural vocabulary for a house for "murti- 
pujd' worship, as in the ruined brick temple at Bhitargaon. (Plate 4) The i^iva 
temple at Nachna, c. 465 A. D., still rooted itself on the altar platform of 
sacrificial ritual, built its masonry walls shaped like a mountain, enclosed its 
lower sanctum for an image with an ambulatory, and placed a second chamber 
as a ‘high temple’ — as a sign above the top.^® The stone shrine in the pass at 
Darra, Rajasthan, c. 425-50 A. D., already had begun to use abbreviated 
forms — stone cornices for floors, dmalakas as aedicules — to suggest the 
palace.^^ 

The culmination of these morphological experiments — working out a 
symbolic vocabulary in stone — ^had one landmark in the ‘Gupta’ temple at 
Deogaih, c. 525 A. D. (Plate 5) There the now much ruined superstructure of the 
temple reflected a veneer condensing references to palatial architecture into a 
coherent surface as body of an upper altar, and sheath for the shaft of the 
emerging pillar that must once have carried an dmalaka at the top.'*® The 
Deogarh sanctum, set in the centre of a 3 x 3 platform, had sub-shrines at 
ground-level beyond the comers, making the plan one of 64 squares. Bhadra 
projections carried images of Narayana saving a king, represented as an 
elephant, from a lotus pond on the north; conversing with the ascetic Nara high 
in the Himalayas on the east; and reclining on the cosmic ocean (a snake) on the 
south; in its sanctum was perhaps an image of visvarupa Visnu, making the 
universe manifest.^' 

Similar experiments occurred in other regions, from Saurashtra to the Salt 
Range in the sixth century, and we find their best preserved regional expression 
at Bhubaneswar in Orissa by the end of the century. There the 
Para^urame^vara temple represoits the earliest well preserved Nagara temple in 
India, but brick experiments at Sirpur (Plate 6) and Rajjim provide even more 
detailed evidence of'Kutind' palatial references for Nagara form.^^ 
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Plate 1 Ratha temples, Mahamallapuram, c. 650-675 A. D. 
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INDIAN TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE (EARLY PHASE UP TO 750 A. D.) 

The architectural e}q}eriments of the fourth-to-sixth centuries rq>resented an 
attempt to formulate the significance of the temple before fixing its form; fiien to 
form its architectural vocabulary around that significance.'*^ At first cryptic, 
abbreviated, condensed, if also ordered, potent, and compelling, this developed 
vocabulary can best be seen detailed in monuments of the mid-to-late sevenfii 
and early eighth centuries preserved at Mahua in central India and Alampur in 
Andhra Pradesh and Pa^alcal in Karnataka.*^ (Plate 7) 

Stone temples fiom the fifth to seventh centuries in norfiiem India followed 
the Brhat Samhita's prescriptions, with wall-thickness half the width of the 
sanctum, as at Bhubaneswar — a dimension dictated by philosophical not 
constructional needs. As with the detailed visualization of an architectural 
veneer, the application of a proportioning mandala to this new structure took 
time to work out. At Mahua in toe mid-sevento century, toe Siva temple no. 2 
matched bhadra and pratibhadra projections on its walls to toe dimensions of 
toe sanctum's interior; its central bhadra projections, fi'amed as if windows to 
the interior, were extensions of toe central four squares in toe Brhat Samhitd’s 
64-square grid, toe ‘place for brahman'f^ 

In south India, man^la planning was less obvious, but centred toe temple 
on toe central square of an odd-numbered grid.*^ Concentric squares formed 
walls and ambulatory paths in such temples as toe Vaikuntha Perumal and 
Kailasanatoa at KancI early in toe eighth century. In this way, toe potential for 
toe south Indian temple incrementally and ritually to incorporate toe city around 
it, as in later centuries, had already begun. 

Very fewer temples have survived before 750 than in the centuries 
following, but it is in this period that toe rigorous foundations for temple worship 
and architecture were formed. Consolidating toe austere cosmogonies of ritual 
sacrifice, making visible the human face of devotion, giving space to an 
increasing congregation, temples became the essential frame — ^the essential 
body — for contemporary Hinduism. 
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6 

NAGARA TEMPLES 
Introduction 

N early all over northern and central India one comes across a type of 
upright buildings used for religious purposes, which have a number of 
distinctive features. The compartment within is square in plan and so is the 
outside. But portions of the outer surface are progressively projected forward 
as one proceeds from the outer edge of any one face of the building towards its 
middle. These vertical strips disposed in several planes are called pagas. They 
mn from the base to below the crown. The planes are sometimes distinguished 
from one another by the nature of their decoration. But the outermost pagas on 
any face of the tower are very frequently divided from bottom upwards into a 
number of storeys, the upper ends of which bear an ornamental moulding called 
hhumi-amla or bhumi-amalaka, ‘the amalaka which marks the bhiimi or 
level’. 

The tower is thus like an extended cubical stmcture; but as it rises upwards, 
it also develops a convex curve inclined inwards. Above the tower is the capital 
in which the most conspicuous element is a flattened and ribbed spheroid 
known as the amla or amalaka} 

This type of temples has been given several names by historians of Indian 
architecture. For instance, James Fergusson called it Northern or Indo-Aryan.^ 
A. K. Coomaraswamy used the terms Nagara and Aiyavarta.^ In the canonical 
books of Orissan architecture, the terms used are Rekha and Sikhara. In 
recent times, the term Nagara has apparently gained more popularity, and will 
therefore be adhered to in the present chapter. 

The Nagara temple is found from the Punjab Himalayas to Assam in the 
north, and ^m Gujarat and Maharashtra in the west to Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa in the centre. One comes across rare examples in the northern districts of 
Mysore and the central districts of Andhra Pradesh. But the river Krishna may 
be regarded as roughly forming the southern boundary of its extension. 

The earliest examples belong to the 7th or 8th century A. D. The latest 
classical examples were built in the 13th century in Orissa. But derivative forms 
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are built even now in some portions of northern and central India. It is natural 
that when the area is so extensive and the span of time as wide as a thousand 
years or more, the parent stem will give rise to many branches div^ing fairly 
widely fiom one another. 

It will be our purpose in the present chapter to describe these varieties and 
indicate their geographical distribution and age, when it is possible to do so on 
epigraphic evidence. Then a medi^d will be described, by means of which, the 
story of its evolution can be satisfactorily reconstmcted. 

In the classification, simple forms will be placed at one end and increasingly 
complex ones at the other. There is no suggestion that simple forms are 
necessarily earlier and complex ones later. In particular instances, this may or 
may not have been so. For, besides time, other factors were also operative, so 
that several kinds of forms were built at the same point of time. In the present 
brief account, it is not necessary to become involved in the intricacies of this 
problem. 

DEUL 

Perhq)s the simplest variant of the Nagara Order is one popularly called the 
Deid in Bengal. It has a square ground-plan, the pagas are well defined; but 
they are not given the prominence in projection noticeable in some other types 
of Ae Nagara Order current in Gujarat or Madhya Pradesh, for example. 

The wall rises vertically from the ground up to a certain height to form a 
cubical structure. It ends below a sunken horizontal fiieze which divides it fix>m 
the tower above. The tower has linear bhumi-amlas in the outermost segments 
of its face; and two such adjacent mouldings meet usually at right angles to one 
another. The square-bodied tower rises perpendicularly for the greater part of 
its height, and then curves convexly inwards in a rather sharp manner. 

In all probability the capital was formed of a neck and a rather small 
amalaka. It might also have ended in a short point, at which a finial might be 
placed in the form of a kalaia or water- vessel. 

Nearly all deids which have survived have lost their crown; one in Boram in 
Purulia District retains a replica of itself on its fiontal face (Plate 1). There was 
apparently some defect in construction at the upper end. Or the defect may 
have been due to the use of brick which did not allow a sharp convex curve 
built by corbelling, and not with voussoirs, to survive. One example which has 
surviv^ intact at Para in Purulia District, Bengal, is surmounted by a diort neck 
and flattish, small amalaka. But this may have been added in a subsequent 
repair, of which there are proofs. Another example of brick in Satdeulia, 
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Burdwan District, Bengal (Plate 2) has an object on top which looks more like 
the cylindrical drum of a stOpa than a ‘neck’ of the Nagara. This temple was 
apparently built betwem the 9th and 1 1th caituries A. D. to which period some 
of the inscribed images found nearby belong. But in that age, the drums of 
Buddhist stGpas were oftei omamentad with deep mouldings, of which no sign 
was visible fixnn below in the element in question. This leaves us rather uncertain 
about the crowning member of deuls, although the probability is that it was the 
usual neck and amalaka as in other varieties of the Nagara Order. 

The interior of deuls built of brick is corbelled inwards up to a point below 
the crown and does not have a beam of any kind to bind opposite walls. The 
only exception known to the writer is a brick-built deul in Ranipur-Jharial in 
Bolangir District, Orissa, where a series of flat slabs of stone have been ^lied 
to form a ceiling over the cella. These are laid diagonally in several courses upon 
one another. Such a construction is quite common in the NSgara temples of 
Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat and Rajasthan. 

Examples of the deul are fairly wide^read. They are present in the districts 
of Burdwan, Bankura, Birbhum, Purulia and 24-Paiganas in West Bengal; Gaya 
in Bihar; Fatehpur and Kai^ur in U. P.; Raipur, Raigarh and Bilaspur in Madhya 
Pradesh; Puri and Bolangir in Orissa; while a variant has also been reported 
from some districts now forming part of Pakistan.^ On the whole, surviving 
examples are more common in the northern plains of India, and their immediate 
vicinity in the Plateau rather than farther south. 

Some of the deuls have been assigned to an early age by Coomaraswamy. 
Thus, in his opinion, the brick temple (deul) of Sirpur ‘may perhaps be assigned 
to the reign of Harsa’^ (i.e. 606-648 A. D.); although the numerous ‘brick 
towers in the Punjab and Ganges valley . . . date between the eighth and twelfth 
centuries, and continue the series represented by the earlier Gupta and early 
medieval temples of Bhitargaon, Siipur and Nalanda’.® 

The evidence on which age is based is usually the nature of the associated 
sculpture, including the decorative caitya arches, and the pronounced or 
subdued character of the storeys constituting the tower. When other kinds of 
evidence are wanting, it is permissible to use a measuring scale of the above 
kind for purposes of relative dating. But the underlying assumption needs a 
careful examination. 

That assumption is that each period in history is marked by characteristics 
of sculpture confined to that period alone. But this has firstly to be established 
by a careful and extensive series of observations. Dates of temples have to be 
fixed by epigraphy and not on a priori grounds. When enough care has been 
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takrai to determine their distribution in time and space, th^ only can a scale be 
employed for dating a new example. Every fossil in geology is not an index- 
fossil. It will therefore be wise to establish a dependable scale by means of the 
same care which is bestowed in Palaeontology or Historical Geology. 

The caution is particularly necessary because it has been the experience of 
the present writer that elements of construction and of decoration have widely 
different rates of change. The manner in which the interior of towers is 
constructed may continue without significant modification for several centuries, 
while integrally unrelated elements like superficial schemes of decoration may 
change their style at a faster rate. It is even more difficult to combine such 
discordant scales for purposes of dating. The results obtained can only be 
provisional. 

MAHABODHI 

The Mahabodhi temple of Bodhagaya is rightly regarded as an example of 
the Nagara Order (Plate 3). Although it has been subjected to many repairs, it is 
still believed to retain some of its original characteristics, which were restored 
by subsequent builders.^ 

The Chinese pilgrim, Hsiian-Tsang visited the temple in about 
637 A. D. He states that the vihara (temple) was 1 60 to 170 feet high. It was 
built of brick and coated with lime plaster. On top was set a gilded amalaka- 
shaped finial.* Fa Hsien, who visited India in the fifl:h century, also refers to the 
‘great pagoda’ at the same place; but we do not know if any major alteration 
took place between his time and that of Hsiian-Ts^g. A terracotta plaque with 
an inscription in Kharosti (2nd or 3rd century A. D.) was discovered near Patna. 
It contains a representation of the Bodhagaya temple itself or of a kindred 
example. It is a square-bodied tall tower crowned by a terrace upon which 
rests a stupa. There is no dmalaka. 

On the basis of HsuSn-Tsang’s evidence, we may therefore confidently say 
that temples crowned by dmalaka were in existence in the early part of the 
seventh century A. D. 

The last major alterations in the tower of Mahabodhi took place in 1876-79 
A. D.; and it is said that care was taken to keep true to the original form. The 
body is square in section, aid built in several storeys, each marked at its upper 
end by bhumi-dmlds and decorated with caitya arches set in horizontal, 
parallel rows. The four faces of the tower, or their intersections, do not bend 
convexly inwards and iqiwards. Their inclination is in straight line. The crown is 
formed of an element which resembles the dmalaka, but is not idoitical with it. 
It is then surmounted, not by a ^a/aia-finial, but by a well-designed stupa, 
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surmounted by a progressively shortening series of circular umbrella-like 
ornament. This stSpa in the crown recalls the wide cylindrical object noticed on 
the deul of Satdeulia. 

There are several temples in PagSn, Burma, resembling the Mahabodhi 
temple.^ These are the Kubyauk-gyi (1 1 13 A. D.) and the Mahabodhi temple 
built in 1210-34 A. D. The temples of Ananda (1091 A. D.) and Shwegugyi 
( 1 1 3 1 A. D.) also have a curvilinear tower on a broad toxace, surmounted by a 
stupa. 

Indian examples of this type are rare except in small replicas belonging to 
the Pala period. The temple of Tara next to the Mahabodhi was identified by 
Cunningham as belonging to this type. R. D. Baneiji considered the Siva temple 
of Konch in Gaya District to be like the Mahabodhi. But a later examination 
clearly shows that its kinship is with the deul instead. 

From the rarity of examples, it would thus ^ear that the curvilinear tower 
became more popular in later times than the flat-surfaced one at Bodhagaya. 

PARAI^URAMEiVARA 

The temple of Para^urame^vara (Plate 4) belonging to the 7th or 8th century 
A. D.'^’ is one of the most well-known examples of the third variety of the 
Nagara Order. Examples are fairly numerous in Orissa;" but they can be 
divided into four kinds depending on the character of internal constmction, and 
of the presence or otherwise of an associated hall in front. 

The face of the temple is commonly divided into three pagas, rather than 
into five or seven as in later and larger temples. The wall itself is composed of 
three vertical components, namely, the pabhdga (pada) — foot, jdtighg — ^shin 
and an upper series of mouldings known collectively as the baranda}^ Then 
the wall is marked off from the tower by a distinctive frieze which may or may 
not be recessed as in the deul. 

The tower gently curves upwards with a convex sweep towards its upper 
end. But the uppermost curvature is not of the order found in d^ls. The neck is 
therefore of fairly large diameter. It is surmounted by a flattish amalaka and 
then crowned by a fmial. This finial is frequently of the nature of a short stump, 
carved on its surface with several mouldings, one of which may be like an 
amalaka. This fmial reminds one of a linga rather than a water-vessel. 

The body of the tower is marked by bhumi-dmlas in the outermost 
segment or paga. They are straight and meet at right angles from two adjacent 
sides. Temples of this type also have an exaggerated projection in front. This 
extends in front of the lower half of the medial paga on the frontal face of die 
temple. The vertical face of this projection carries a caitya arch embellished 
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with figures. An excellent sample is presented by M3rkandye^vara in 
Bhubaneswar (Plate 5). 

The internal construction varies widely in Orissa.^^ The temple of Siihhanaih 
near Baramba in Cuttack District has no ceiling; so that the corbelled 
construction over the cella can be seen from below up to the end of the tower 
within. The three temples, known as the ‘Satrughne^vara Group’ near 
Ramesvara in Bhubaneswar have^similar towers, but there is also a ceiling. In 
this instance, a thick and broad beam of stone is laid between the left and right 
walls, as the visitor faces the deity. The gaps left at the sides are covered by 
comparatively thin, flat slabs of stone. The ceiling is thus formed in two planes. 

Paraiurame^vara has also a ceiling; but it is in one plane, formed of several 
flagstones. The temples of Morkandye^vara and MohinI in Bhubaneswar also 
have ceilings; but the latter has the added distinction of a second ceiling above, 
which creates two chambers above the cella. 

In Orissa, there is clear proof that the method of internal construction was 
altered, and ceilings added at different levels within, as the height of the tower 
was increased in course of time. The Bhuvanapradipa carries specifications of 
a type of temples in which the height fiom foot to finial is three times the length 
of the square cella. The wall of such a temple has three vertical components as 
in ParaSurame^vara. 

In Para^urame^vara itself, this proportion is 1 : 4.2. In Siinhanath, it is 1 : 
4.8, although the method of construction is ‘simpler’ than in the ^atrughne^vara 
group. The temple of Some^vara in Ranipur-Jharial in Bolangir District has a 
proportion of 1 : 4.1. Thus, even within temples belonging to a single class, 
there may be significant differences, not observable fix)m outside, but disclosed 
by measurement. It is also of great interest that the last temple has been 
assigned on palaeographic grounds to the lOdi-1 1th centuries. 

If heights and proportions are arranged in a simple series from lower to 
higher values, such a scale does not necessarily agree with a similar series based 
on internal construction. For instance, Siifahanath has the simplest of 
constructions but its proportion is higher than that of Some^vara or 
Para^urame^vara. A method of building may have bear continued in some cases 
even after changes had taken place in other directions. 

Another element has been regarded as a distinctive feature of the 
Paraiurame^vara type by several authors. The temples of Para^urame^vara, 
Mohinf, Markandye^vara, ^i^ire^vara, etc. in Bhubaneswar have a hall in fix)nt 
wifti rectangular ground plan, and a roof which is pierced, in some instances, by 
clerestory windows. Some^vara in Bolangir and Siinhanath in Baramba also 
have similar halls. 
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However, some examples of this class do not have a hall in fiwnt Thus, the 
temples of Suvarnajale^vara, l^atrughne^vara and its companions or GautT- 
^ahkara-Gane^a near Lihgaraj are without it, at least at the pr^ent time. The 
presence or absence of a rectangular hall with a flat roof is thus not a distinctive 
charactoistic of the present class; although it is int^iesting that where such a hall 
occurs, it does so in association with the Para^urame^vara type rather than with 
other types. 

It is necessary now to indicate the distribution of the Para^urame^vara type. 
It has already been said that the range of variation in internal construction is 
wide; and it does not form a neat parallel series with other observable elements. 
Authors have also not been able to equate examples with one another by means 
of several characteristic traits. When the equation is unreliable, a study of 
distribution also becomes defective. Yet it is worthy of an attempt. 

The type is best represented in Orissa in the districts of Puri, Cuttack, 
Dhenkanal and Bolangir. One temple in Barakar, Bengal (Plate 6) has been 
regarded by S. K. Saraswati as belonging to this class. The equation is based 
on two facts, namely, the threefold (tri-anga) division of the wall, and the 
presence of a rectangular, flat-roofed hall in front. 

When one, however, examines the temple in detail, the proportion of cella 
to height is found to be 1 : 5.5+. The intaior has a closed ceiling, and nothing is 
known about its construction higher up. A third feature is that the bhumi-dmlds 
in the tower, as well as capital, are formed of segments which have concave 
surfaces bounding them at the sides instead of convex, as in Orissa. 
A few bhumi-dmlds have also convex lateral sides. Concave surfaced segments 
are well known in Osian in Rajasthan, Alampur in Andhra Pradesh and at 
Udaye^vara temple in Gwalior (1 1th or 12th century A. D.), i.e. in temples not 
belonging to the Para^urame^vara type. Another extraordinary feature of the 
Barakar temple is that a short series of bhumi-dmlds is carved on the 
intermediate paga besides the marginal one. Osian in Rajasthan, an obscure 
temple bearing extraordinary features at Pashtar in Gujarat, and another Nagara 
temple in Andhra Pradesh, also bear the same trait. In the face of these 
discrepancies, it is perhaps difficult to regard the Barakar example as belonging 
to the present type. 

The Nagara temples of Aihole and Pattadakal in Mysore, Alampur in 
Andhra Pradesh, and Bajaura have similarly been held to belong to the present 
type. We shall, however, deal with them as separate classes, on account of 
several distinctive features possessed by them. 
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RODA 

We have referred to the high projection in front of the medial paga in 
M5rkandye^vara. But such a projection does not form the roof of a porch 
anywhere in Orissa, except perhaps in the RSmanath temple in Baud where a 
brief porch rests on two pillars in front. In Gujarat, Rajasthan, 
the Punjab Himalayas, as well as in Madhya Pradesh, the projection may 
overlie an extension of the doorway, or a full-fledged porch may take its place 
as in Roda in Sabarkantha District (Plate 7), Gujarat and in Osian in Jodhpur 
District, Rajasthan. 

One temple measured in Roda yielded a proportion of 1 : 4.8. 
The Roda type has a wall formed of three vertical components, tri-anga, as in 
Para^urameivara. The recessed frieze separating wall from tower is as 
pronounced as in the latter or in the deul. In one example, the porch is 
prolonged by an extended series of pillars. In another, it is enclosed by a wall, 
so that a rectangular hall, similar to those in Bhubaneswar, comes into being. 

The internal construction of the Roda is, however, very different j6om that of 
Orissan temples. There is a ceiling above the cella, formed of about three or 
more courses of stone slabs laid diagonally upon one another. 
The opening is gradually reduced by the encroaching courses until the last 
square slab covers the gap completely. Above the ‘dome’ the chamber is empty 
until one reaches the upper end of the corbelled interior. 

Structurally, such a ceiling does not bind together the opposite walls; it is 
like an umbrella or dome-like cover over the cella. In a few highly ornamental 
temples, the lower surface of this dome-like construction is carved into the form 
of petals or full-blown lotuses as in the case of Sunak Nilkantha temple, 
Gujarat (Plate 8). 

Cousens has described this as a prevailing mode of construction in 
Calukyan architecture.’^ We shall have more to say about this mode of 
construction, as it was widespread in Gujarat, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. 

An elaboration of the Roda type appears in Modhera in Gujarat. 
The temple of the Sun in Modhera apparently belonged to the Somndth IVpe 
described subsequently. But there are small shrines (Plate 9) which are similar to 
the Roda in several respects. 

In one such shrine, the wall has three vatical componaits, tri-anga. But the 
number of pagas is five as in Roda; and this is in contrast to the 
Para^urameivara type. Not that either Roda or the shrine in Modhera in 
question are of large dimension; but the method of treatment of the surfaces is 
distinctly sqiarate. 
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The separation of wall fix)m tower in the Modhera exan:q}le is not merely by 
a recessed frieze, but in addition, by a short, inclined element representing the 
caves of a cottage, chajja. In the illustration, it will also be observed that the 
extra projection of the tontal, medial paga is repeated on all four faces instead 
of being limited to one. 

OSIAN 

A close kindred of the Roda appears in Osian in Jodhpur District, 
Rajasthan. 

The frontal porch with supervening projection of the medial paga is also 
present here. The vertical wall has three components, tri-atiga; but the 
horizontal surface is broken up into five instead of three pagas. The recessed 
fiieze between wall and tower is pronounced, and carries a series of well- 
carved figures (Plate 10). 

There is a basement on which the temple and porch are situated. The tower 
carries bhumi-amlds not only in the outermost pagas but also in the 
intermediate ones. The decorated medial paga ends above in a point. 
Sometimes this pointed extremity ends below a flat terrace at the base of the 
neck; sometimes it ends at the terrace, and sometimes projects beyond towards 
the dmalaka. It may be noted here that this important feature of the medial 
ressaut is shared by many examples in Gujarat, Khandesh, Gwalior and 
Khajuraho. 

The dmalaka has a special character in some examples in Osian. Its 
segments have concave lateral surfaces, as has already been noted in the 
discussion on Barakar. 

One temple in Osian has four smaller associates of its own kind at the 
comers of its square basement. This arrangement, known as pancdyatana, is 
observable in widely separate areas like Bhubaneswar, Khandesh and 
Khajuraho. 

Another temple in Osian carries an inclined backrest beside a bench in the 
hall in front. This element is known as the kaksdsana, and will be dealt with in 
connection with Khajuraho. 

KANORA 

At Bajaura in Kangra District, Himachal Pradesh, there is a temple with 
seven instead of five pagas on its surface (Plate 11). The medial projection is 
similar to that in the small shrine in Modhera, and is likewise repeated on all four 
faces to give them a buttress-like appearance. Underneath, one has to pass 
through a short covered passage before gaining access to the door of the cella. 
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In this respect, the temple has a close relationship to both Roda and Osian 
temples. 

The temples of Chamba in the Himachal Pradesh and of Almora or 
Garhwal District in Uttar Pradesh are also related to the Nagara of Bajaura. 
Only, they are simpler. The pagas have a smaller projection, so that the square 
character of the body becomes more pronounced, although the projected 
member before the fiontal medi^ressaut creates a break in it. The bhumi-amlS. 
mouldings at the margin are straight, and sometimes even inordinately extended 
a little beyond the surface of the temple, as in the two examples fiom Chamba 
town. 

The temple of Baijnath in Baijnath-Papwola in Kangra District has a 
rectangular hall with a low pyramidal roof (Plate 12). This building has four 
small Nagara structures attached to its comers as ornament. This feature is also 
present in a temple of a different Order in Bhubaneswar, namely, in the Vaital. 

The amalaka of Baijnath is thick and short, and somewhat like the 
amalakas of similar temples in the Krishna basin dealt with in the following 
section. But the amalaka of Baijnath has a small, disc-like amalaka capping it, 
and this is an arrangement associated with Khajuraho and its related types 
towards the west. 

KRISHNA BASIN 

The southern boundary of the Nagara Order is represented by a number of 
important examples in an area which may roughly be designated as the Krishna 
basin. The westernmost ones are in Aihole and Pattadakal in Bijapur District, 
Mysore. Another group is present at Alampur e.g. Vi^va Brahma temple 
(Plate 13), and Svarga Brahma temple (Fig.l) on the Tungabhadra near its 
confluence with the Krishna. A third is present near Digumavetta railway station 
in the Kamool District of Andhra Pradesh. 

There are two kinds of Nagara temples present in this region. One has an 
enclosed path of circumambulation round the cella, while the other is without it. 
The latter are generally not of large size. The path of circumambulation is roofed 
by sloping slabs of stone. The enclosing walls are pierced by windows in a few 
cases. 

The tower is divided into a small number of storeys, each marked by thick, 
nearly right-angled bhiimi-dmla mouldings. The inclination of the lower begins 
from near its base, except in the case of Temple No.9 in Aihole. The tower is 
surmounted by a neck of rather small diameter, when compared to Orissan 
temples of approximately similar height. The amalaka is generally short and 
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Fig. 1 

Alampur Svarga Brahma temple, plan (After Krishna Deva) 
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bulbous. Its segments have often concave lateral surfaces, as in Alampur, 
Aihole, Pattadakal and Mah^te^vara.'^ A new feature appears in some of the 
segments of the amalaka. Instead of being a segment of a circle, in some 
instances it tends to become like an inverted lotus. The object sunnounting the 
dmalaka may either be a kala^a — ^water-jar, or a short pillar-like object, as in 
Alampur, having afBnities with the finials illustrated with Para^urame^vara. 

These Nagara temples are almost in all cases accompanied by pillared halls, 
the plans of which are square, rectangular or apsidal. The roof is formed by a 
smdl course of horizontal components, the lowermost resembling the eaves of a 
cottage. The uppermost member is flat and broad, so that the appearance is like 
that of rectangular pillared halls as in Paraiurame^vara. 

The dates of temples in the Krishna basin are not known with certainty. On 
palaeographic grounds, the Durga temple with an apsidal plan in Aihole has 
been assigned to the end of the 7th century A. D. Temple No.9 at Aihole has 
similarly been placed in the 8th-9th centuries. Papanatha in Pattadakal is 
approximately of the 7th century A. D. Nagara temples evidently continued to be 
built in this region till the 10th century and after. The Ganapati temple in Hahgal 
has several features in common with the comparatively late Somnath type of 
Gujarat. 

There are other proofs also of the fact that the upper Krishna basin shared 
elements in common with the temples of Gujarat and Khajuraho. 
The inclined backrest, kaksdsana, has been used in Hahgal in a Nagara temple. 
It is also found in temples of a different Order in Lakkund, Hahgal and Aihole. 

Although confined mainly to the South, an example resembling the type in 
Krishna occurs in Sutrapara in the Saurashtra peninsula of Gujarat. 

KHAJURAHO 

The principal temples of Khajuraho (Plate 14) share one feature in common 
with the temples of Alampur. The cella is comparatively small and surrounded 
by an enclosed path of circumambulation. The curvilinear tower rises, as in the 
Vi^vanatha temple (Plate 15), from beyond the circumambulatory path. The 
ceiling over the cella is formed by the same method of construction as was 
encountered in Roda (Fig. 2). 

When comparatively high temples were built in Orissa, the construction of 
the interior was suitably modified. Beams of stone alone, or thinner plates of 
stone reinforced at their junction underneath with iron beams, extended from 
one wall to another. They created a bond at suitable levels while spanning the 
gap over the cella The interior of the tower thus became divided into two, three 
or even more compartments one above the other. 
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Fig. 2 


Kandanya Temple, Khajuraho (After Stella Kramrisch) 

In small temples of the Khajuraho type as in Bilaspur District, or in Gujarat, 
the dome-like ceiling is not repeated again at higher levels. When high towers 
are built, a flattish ceiling is laid over the cella which may be repeated once more 
above. Over the room thus formed, the tower is perhaps kept hollow. 

The sides of the room within are not left fiee. The path of circumambulation 
within has transverse beams or small rooms laid over by beams or slabs, so that 
the void between the two walls of the cella and outer encasement becomes a 
series of narrow galleries, along which one can make one’s way as through a 
maze. 

The weight of the neck and crown perhaps rests, not on a fully corbelled 
structure, but on long curvilinear uprights which begin to form the sides of the 
tower near its upper extremity. The internal construction of the upper end of the 
towers within the great temples of Kandariya Mahadeva or Laksmana in 
Khajuraho has not yet been observed from this point of view. But from what is 
known about smaller temples of the same type, the guess is that the construction 
in question was as described above. 
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If the guess were correct, one can realize why the neck and Qmalaka were 
reduced in both size and weight, when compared with examples in Orissa which 
attained a similar height. 

In conformity with the demands of such a construction, significant changes 
are also effected in the outer shape of the tower. At Alampur, Aihole and 
Pattadakal, the temples are comparatively small, and the curve of the tower 
does not appear exaggerated although the crown is small. The smallness of the 
amalaka is partly compensated by its increased thickness. 

The towers of Khajuraho attain a greater height. If the towers had been left 
with an unbroken surface as in Alampur or Pattadakal, the small crown would 
obviously look disproportionate in comparison with the broad base fiom which 
the tower springs. The artistic device which is consequently adopted is to break 
up the surface outside by a series of Mkharas, disposed in several compositions 
at various levels of the tower. 

The sweeping upward curve of Orissan temples is thus replaced in 
Khajuraho by a succession of curves which being at a broad base, shoot up to 
the end of one series of sikharas at a particular level, and then begin over again 
higher iqs fix)m a more restricted horizontal base. The many interrupted, upward 
curvilinear movements are thus combined into an agglomerate converging 
towards a central point, in place of the deep and powerful, unbroken lines of 
Lingaraj, Bhubaneswar. 

Khajuraho retains another peculiarity which was observed in 
Paraiurame^vara and the temples of the Krishna basin. This is the exaggerated 
projection advancing before the medial paga in front. 

Moreover, accompaniments in the shape of halls or mandapas with 
pyramidal roofs form an integral part of the Khajuraho type. As the temple rises 
to greater and greater heights, as its body becomes encrusted with Sikharas, 
structure after structure is added in front in order to ntaintain the feeling that the 
main tower does not shoot up unexpectedly from the ground. It rises by 
rhythmic stages towards the sky in association with companion buildings with 
which it attams an integrity of form. And the whole of this integral conposition is 
set a little above the earth upon a broad and high basement, just like a richly 
jewelled ornament in a valuable case which invited appreciation from an 
audience struck by amazement by the amount of labour and skill displayed. 

Historians hold the view that the Khajuraho group of temples was 
constructed from the 8th to the 11th century a. d. The type exercised a 
considerable influence over the surrounding country to the east, south and west. 
The influence also extended to the north, as is proved by ruined examples of 
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temples and sculpture belonging to the same style in parts of the southern 
districts of Uttar Pradesh. It was apparently responsible for giving rise to sister 
styles in Rajasthan and Gujarat in the west. 

A few structural peculiarities shared by Kh^uraho with other types may be 
briefly referred to here. Reference has already been made to the 
circumambulatoiy path which is common to Khajuraho and Alampur. Gujarat 
also has examples of the same kind. There is reason to believe that some 
temples in Sauiashtza as in Ghumli or Gop had, at one time, a circumambulatoiy 
path round the cella encased, in all probability, by a wooden encasing wall and 
covered by wooden, sloping roofs. 

Along with the dome-like construction over the ceiling, Khajuraho shared 
the inclined backrest with many temples in Gujarat, the Malwa plateau and even 
in the districts of Dharwar and Bijapur where the order is different. 

The double or multiple amalaka is very common in Khajuraho. It occurs 
once in Baijnath in Kangra District. It is present in a few of the ^ikharas 
adorning the tower of RajaranI in Bhubaneswar. Examples are also present in 
Mukhalihgam in the Srikakulam District in Andhra Pradesh, and at Bruddhikhol 
near Buguda in the Ganjam District, Orissa. In the last two examples, the 
second amalaka is of the same size as the principal one, and consequently it 
appears as a rather ugly form of crown. 

SOMNAIH 

A type somewhat related to Khajuraho appears in Rajasthan and Gujarat at 
a comparatively late date. Percy Brown has illustrated examples fiom Kir^u in 
Mewar.’® There are reasons to believe that the temple of Somnath in Dvaraka, 
and of the Sun in Modhera, both in Gujarat, also belonged to this type. Both 
these have been ruined; the former is being rebuilt at the present moment in 
conformity with its last shape. As both of these famous examples can be 
regarded as type-specimens, the name of one of the most celebrated ones has 
been given to the variety in question. The present temple of RanchodjI in 
Dwaraka also belongs to the same class. 

The principal characters may be stated to be as follows. The temple with its 
accompanying structures is usually set on a high basement as in Khajuraho. The 
mandapa in front is a pillared hall with a richly carved dome built by coibelling 
diagonally. It is usually open at the sides; but there may be benches all round 
with inclined backrests. In the case of high temples, the man^pa may even be 
in two or more storeys, as at Ghumli in Gujarat or in the RanchodjI temple in 
Dwaraka. Excellent examples of this type are present in Sidhpur, Harsadmata, 
Rajasthan (Plate 16), Galteswar, Sunak or Ghumli (Plate 17), all in Gujarat. 
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The treatment of the tower is distinctive. The pagas are in high relief, and 
they are embellished from bottom upwards by a series of Mkharas also in high 
relief The iikharas may or may not be disposed in parallel rows. But in the 
next type, namely, UdayeSvara (Plate 18), they are. 

There is much to be leamt about the internal construction of these temples 
from ruined examples in Miami, Harsadmata, Chithora, all in Gujarat. In the 
Khajuiaho and Somnath types, the sweeping curvilinear line fiiom base to crown 
is replaced by an agglomerate of convergent, but briefer lines. The ^ikharas are 
rendered progressively smaller in size as one mounts towards the capital. 

It is the belief of the present writer that this device was adopted in order to 
give the visitor a false appearance of great height attained as his eye followed 
the rows of gradually shortening Sikharas one above the other. 

Orissan walls are built from base to below crown by means of corbelling. 
Even when a closure has to be applied above the cella, the simple method of 
corbelling is not abandoned. Upper layers often consist of longer blocks of 
stone than the ones below. But the new device employed in Miami, or for 
example in the STtalamata temple at Piludra in Baroda (Plate 1 9) was entirely 
different 

The tower is not wholly built by corbelling, but by setting blocks of stone 
cut into curvilinear form, upright on one of their ends particularly in the upper 
reaches. Much weight is thus taken off, and heights attained more economically. 
In small temples, the tower thus becomes a shell enclosing a void above a 
dome-like ceiling. The amalaka is made to rest on something like a stand 
converging from four sides. Some of the amalakas of sikharas are no more 
than carvings on horizontal blocks, as in one example from Miami (Plate 20). 

It is interesting and of great significance that in some instances in Gujarat, 
the hollow interior of the tower is strengthened by crossed beams of wood as in 
Chithora, or by slender iron beams laid at different levels in a parallel series as in 
the temple of Sunak. 

When Orissan architects built, they wanted the building to last ‘as long as 
the sun, moon and earth endure’. Weight or cost was of less consequence than 
permanency of duration. But the upper end of towers in the Somnath type is 
evidently more flimsy in comparison. Perhaps this explains why the crown of 
Galteswar, or Harsadmata has fallen down, to be replaced in subsequent ages 
by flat terraces put up by those who repaired. It is in small temples like Sunak 
where the crown has survived. 

Comparing notes, one may be permitted to say that the crown of the deul 
fell because it was a corbelled structure of brick, where the convex curve was 
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sharply inclined inwards. In the present type, the defect lay in resting a crown on 
uinights. A delicate balancing can hardly survive rude shocks to which a building 
may be subjected. 

UDAYE^VARA 

A local variant of the Nagara was designated by R. D. Baneiji as the ‘Un’ 
or ‘Khandesh’ type. It is present in portions of the Malwa plateau and 
Maharashtra in western India.'^ It would be better perhaps to name it after the 
famous Udaye^vara temple in Udaipur, Gwalior; for it is not limited to 
Khandesh but occurs up to the eastern districts of Madhya Pradesh. 

The Udaye^vara type is closely related to the Somnath type described 
above. But it has some distinctive features of its own. For instance, the medial 
paga of the tower has a flat surface with incised geometrical ornaments, while 
the other pagas have a series of sikharas carved in high relief and disposed in 
parallel rows fi-om bottom inwards. In some instances, the ground plan is nearly 
star-shaped. 

An interesting feature of the Udaye^vara temple^® in Udaipur is that its 
amalaka has segments with concave lateral surfaces, and is surmounted by a 
cone formed of a progressively diminishing series of amalaka mouldings 
similarly marked by concave segments. 

According to Baneiji, the ‘Un’ type is characterized by an absence of the 
path of circumambulation round the cella, and the ‘lines of the outline of (its) 
sikhara are perfectly straight’. 

Examples of the ‘Un’ or ‘Khandesh’ type have been given by Baneiji from 
the old Gwalior State. Percy Brown also presents illustrations from Udaipur in 
Gwalior and Jhogda near Nasik.^' 

LINGARAJ 

The celebrated temple of Lingaraj (Plate 21) in Bhubaneswar may be 
regarded as representative of a type (Fig. 3) which followed the Paraiurame^vara 
in Orissa. The temple of Jagannatha in Puri and the original Sun temple of 
Konarak of which only about sixty feet stand today, belong to this type. 
Brahme^vara, Meglie^vara and Ananta Vasudeva are other celebrated examples 
in the town of Bhubaneswar. 

Most of the temples of the Lingaraj type are accompanied by subsidiary 
structures in front which are surmounted by a pyramidal roof composed of a 
series of horizontal elements arranged in groups separated by short vertical 
walls. There may be one or more halls of this nature. In the Libgaraj and 
Jagannatha temples, the third among four such structures, has a flat roof and 
rectangular ground plan. But this is not usual in the type. 
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In Orissa, the NSgara does not have a path of ciicumambulation round the 
cella. The tower ^nings directly fiom die walls enclosing the cella. The marginal 



Fig. 3 

Principal segments oiReldia Deal 
(ASec Debala Mitia) 

planes are marked by bhUmi-amlas at the end of each storey. In small temples 
these are arcs of circles; while in large ones, a part of the moulding is linear, 
while it becomes a segment of a circle where it meets its counterpart from the 
adjacent side. The curvature of the tower begins frx^m a little above its base; it is 
slight in the beginnmg and increases rapidly near the upper end. 
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Plate 2 Satdeulia brick temple, Burdwan, 
West Bengal, c. 10th century A. D. 
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Plate 4 Para^uramesvara temple, Bhubaneswar, Orissa, c. 7th/8th century A. D. 




Plate 6 Barakar tenq)le, Burdwan, West Bengal, 9th century A. D. 
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Plate 7 Roda temple No. Ill, Sabarkantha, 
Gujarat, c. 775-800 A. D. 



Plate 8 NTlakantha temple, Sunak, Gujarat, late 10th century A. D. 
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Plate 13 Visva Brahma temple, Alampur, Andhra Pradesh, c. 696-733 A. D. 


Plate 14 Kandariya Mahadeva temple, Khajuraho, Madhya Pradesh, c. 1025-50 A. D. 
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Plate 15 Vi.«vanatha temple, Khajuraho, Madhya Pradesh, 9th/10th centuiy A. D. 
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Plate 19 ^Ttalamata Temple, Piludra, Baroda, Gujarat, c. 1130-1 140 A. D. 
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Plate 21 Lingaraj Temple, Bhubaneswar. Orissa, mid-1 1th century — mid-12th century A. D. 
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Plate 22 Nandalala Temple, Vishnupur, Bankura, c. 17th century A. E Plate 23 Krsna Candraji Temple, Kalna, Buidwan, eaily 19* 

century A. D. 
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The amalaka is wide and proportionately thicker than in the 
Para^urome^vara type. It is crowned by a flattish conical object, the sides of 
which are formed by a low reverse ogee. The element is designated as the 
khapuri or calvarium. The finial or kalaia — ^water-vessel is placed upon this, 
and is in turn suimoimted by the particular mark of the deity oishiined within. 
Thus, it is the trident in the case of ^iva, a discus in the case of Visnu, and a 
lotus flower in the case of Surya, the Sun-god. 

In the tower, the intetmediate paga bears iikharas in many examples; some 
are also crowded at the base from which the tower springs. But the Mkharas 
are never given the prominence which they attain in Khajuraho, or the Somnath 
types. They therefore leave the curvilinear outline unimpaired. The vertical lines 
are deeper and stronger than the horizontal lines in the tower itself. 

The internal construction has already been described in the sections devoted 
to Para^urameSvara and Somnath, and need not be repeated here. One point 
may however be noted. When a temple is of large size, it may not be possible to 
span the wide distance between walls by means of single slabs of stone. Then 
there is corbelling inwards imtil the gap is narrowed sufficiently to apply a 
closure. But in no case is corbelling abandoned as in some of the middle Indian 
and western types. 

In Orissa, it was possible by retention of the method of construction 
referred to above, to raise the height of temples considerably. While temples 
like Paraiur^e^vara were no more than 30 or 40 ft. high, Lihgaraj itself is 
147 ft., while the crown of the Nagara in Konarak was nearly 200 ft. including 
the basement, as is evident from a measurement made in 1627 A. D. by an 
officer of the King of Puri named Suhgasiya Nath Mahapatra.^^ This Nagara 
temple has now fallen into ruins, while the accompanying building with a 
pyramidal roof alone has survived. Even that is 129 ft. high. 

While the proportion of cella to height is 1 : 4.2 in Para^urameivara, it rises 
to higher values in the Lihgaraj type. Meghe^vara, built at the end of the 12th 
century, has a proportion of 1 :5.0. In Sarideul it is 1 : 5.3. Brahme^vara was 
built in the 1 1th century by Queen Kalabati, and has a proportion of 1 : 6.6. In 
Lihgaraj itself, it is 1 : 6.7, while in the Nagara of Konarak, it was 1 ; 6. 1, if the 
measurement of 1627 A. D. is reliable. 

A high ratio between length of the cella and height of the temple also means 
that individual components on its face are treated in a different manner. It is not 
necessary to deal with these details in the present brief summary; but two 
important features may be alluded to, as they have been employed elsewhere in 
order to distinguish the Para^urame^vara from the Lihgaraj type by the 
present author.^^ 
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The wall of the Para^urame^vara type is divided vertically into three 
conqx>nents, namely, pabhagof — fixi, jShgha — shin and a series of mouldings 
collectively called the baran^. The pdbhaga is cort^osed of three mouldings 
in Para^urameSvara, and usually of five in the Lihgaraj type. The jdngha is 
also rendered higher, and divided into an ‘upper’ and ‘lower’ one separated by 
a band or bandhana formed of fiom one to three mouldings. 

These distinctions between the walls have been employed in the 
classification of Orissan Nagara temples into the Tri-anga and Pancdnga 
classes, i.e. those with three and five components in their walls. By the same 
token, the Khajuraho type is saptdnga because its jdngha is frequently divided 
into three recessed components separated by two bands instead of one as in 
Orissa. 

Such superficial distinctions are useful for taxonomic purposes. But in the 
study of architecture they should never be allowed to obscure deeper 
distinctions arising out of different methods of construction, or distinctions due 
to varying proportions between significant parts of a temple. 

LATER DEVELOPMENTS 

Konarak was built a little after 1250 A. D. and the temple of Ananta 
Vasudeva in Bhubaneswar in 1278 A. D.^^ The plains of the Gahga had by that 
time already passed under the sway of Muslim rulers who destroyed many 
religious buildings. Yet, ruins have survived to indicate their former presence in 
many parts of northern India. Thus, there are ruins of a small Nagara temple, 
with affinities to Khajuraho, on the edge of the plateau overlooking the Ganga at 
Vindhyachal in Mirzapur District. The city of Banaras also contains remnants left 
by destroyed Nagara temples, so that one can say that the classical age of 
temple building came to a close in the North with the 13th century A. D. Temples 
of large size were still built in the South for another four or five hundred years; 
but there the Order was different. 

The Nagara of the North was broken down into several minor branches, 
which will be briefly referred to now. The art of temple building did not suffer as 
much in Rajasthan as in Uttar Pradesh. So, cheaper models of the Nagara 
continued to be built in the former, while Uttar Pradesh developed the Banaras 
variety of which numerous examples are present in the city of Banaras and its 
neighbourhood. It is a slender derivative of the Nagara in which many of the 
original elements can be recognized in spite of its excessively ornate and flimsy 
character. Banaras has sometimes a domed porch in front, and sometimes a 
pyramid-shaped roof 
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One comes across recent examples of this type from Rajasthan to Bihar^^ 
and Bengal^ and from the foot of the Himalayas to Madhya Pradesh. 

Another form derived from the Nagara is prevalent in Maharashtra and 
parts of Madhya Pradesh or Gujarat which came under the influence of 
Maratha rule. The departure from the parent stock is great, and there may be 
some justification for considering it as more closely related to the Southern 
Orders. The ground plan is octagonal or polygonal; but the crown contains 
elements derived from the Nagara. 

The polygonal plan is perhaps due to the influence of a Southern Order 
common in the neighbourhood of Dharwar, of which the temple of Dodda 
Vas^pa in Dambal may be regarded as a classical example. The Maratha type 
also retains a pronounced storeyed arrangement in the tower, a Southern 
feature, although some of the capitals show a character reminiscent of 
Udaye^vara in Gwalior.^* 

In the 16th century, Bengal developed its own Order, namely, the Gau^ya. 
This is characterized by a roof which has convexly bent eaves and ridge. Later 
on, during the reign of the Mughals, the Bengali roof, called Bangati chatri, was 
adopted as an ornamental element in civic architecture and spread from Agra 
and Delhi to the feudatory courts of Rajasthan, central and upper India. 

In Bengal itself, the Gaudiya roof was treated in many ways.^^ One such 
treatment was that a replica of the Nagara was built upon the bent roof as an 
ornamental tower. Such a turret is known as ratna, gem. Those with five such 
are panca-ratna, those with nine being nava-ratna, and so on. Two 
illustrations are given from Vishnupur (Plate 22) and Kalna (Plate 23) in Bengal. 

The Nagara Order thus petered out into several local varieties fix)m after the 
13th century in portions of northern India, both in the west and the east. 

GENERAL REVIEW 

Speculations have been made from time to time about the origin of the 
Nagara Order. Readers are advised to consult the writings of Fergusson, 
Simpson, Havell, Coomaraswamy, Chanda, Baneiji and Ganguly if they feel 
interested in the problem. Our purpose has, however, been different. The 
Nagara Order is characterized by numerous elements of construction, 
ornamentation and composition. We have tried to isolate these elements by 
means of comparison. We have also noted that each of these elements shows a 
fairly wide range of variation; but the study has not been pursued very far in the 
present brief account. Yet, for future work, it may be pointed out here that the 
ground plan, for example, varies from a simple square to nearly the form of a 
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cross. One square may also be superimposed upon another after rotation 
through a small angle, and if the process is repeated with squares or polygons, 
the resulting plan becomes star*sh£q)ed, or very nearly like a circle in the end. 
The amalaka may also be of several kinds. There are examples with convex 
and concave lateral segments. Some have strings of beads separating one 
segment from another; others are adorned with a continuous horizontal band 
which runs along the middle of di* segments. The walls, die pabhaga, and the 
mouldings by means of which they are composed, also show wide ranges of 
variation. The curvature of the tower, or the treatment of its surface in either the 
vertical or horizontal direction may likewise be dealt with in a systematic 
manner. 

When the origin, location and distribution of these distinguishable and 
separable elements are studied, it also becomes evident how some of them are 
not exclusively limited to the Nagara Order. Apsidal or stellar ground plans 
occasionally met with in Nagara temples are perhaps more characteristic of 
Buddhist caityas and Calukyan architecture respectively. Even the square 
ground plan of Nagara temples is shared by it with flat-roofed Gupta temples 
and with Prha temples, the two belonging to very different ages in the 
architectural history of India. 

Instead of dealing with the ‘elements’ in the manner described above, we 
have rather tried to indicate how some of them became clustered together into a 
distinguishable ‘constellation of elements’. This we have designated as a ‘type’. 
In naming the types, we have avoided geographical or dynastic associations as 
far as possible. To name a type after some famous example avoids some of the 
difficulties arising out of other practices. 

Each of the combination of elements, distinguished as a ‘type, must have 
begun in some place, in a certain period of time, and then exercised its influence 
upon the neighbourhood, before subsequent modification and disappearance’. 

While describing the history or mutual relationship of types, we have tried to 
avoid one thing by implication. It has been usual for many scholars in the past to 
deal with Nagara tenq)les belonging to difierent parts of India as a united fiimily, 
in which one generation followed another along a single line of evolution. Our 
description aims at showing that, even in the earliest examples, there was 
sufficient regional diversity, as for example, between Bihar, Orissa, Gujarat and 
the Krishna basin. Some of these differences later on became accentuated on 
account of local developments under conditions of comparative isolation. 
Indeed, evolution did not follow one course, but branched into several courses. 
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The evolution of the Nagara Order has been rather irapafectly studied. If it 
is done, first analytically, and then synthetically, it would add greatly to our 
present knowledge about the history of the Order, when the fragmentary 
synthetic picture will emerge of one of the most fascinating chapters of the 
histoiy of Indian art and civilization. 


Year of writing: 1965 
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drAvida and cAlukya temples 

HISTORICAL 

T he middle of the sixth century A. D. when India, south of the Vindhyas, 
came under the political hegemony of three powerful empires — ^the 
Calukyas of BadamI in the Deccan, the Pallavas of KancI on the eastern littoral 
and the Pandyas of Madurai in the far south — ^marks an important epoch in the 
history of its architecture, and art traditions resulting from the almost 
simultaneous adoption of the rock or stone medium and the initiation of the 
mode of rock architecture' for the Brahmanical and Jaina gods.^ The inception 
of the new vogue was when Cdlukya Mahgale^a excavated his first rock-cut 
cave-temple for Visnu in the soft sandstone cliffs of BadamI and Pallava 
Mahendra Varman I created the first cut-in cave temple in the hard granite rock 
of Man^gapattu for the Trimurtis. Since the stone material was different in the 
two cases the corresponding techniques, the tools used and amoimt of labour 
involved were necessarily different and, consequently also, the size and 
magnitude of the temples that resulted. The Pandyas of the south soon followed 
the Pallavas both in respect of the hard rock material and general design as did 
the other contemporary minor dynasties and later empires of the south, while the 
Rastrakutas followed the methods and the soft stone tradition of the Calukyas, 
and likewise, their successors in the Deccan and Mysore, viz. the later 
Calukyas of KalyanI, the Kakatlyas and the Hoysalas, till a uniform hard-stone 
tradition was adopted for the whole of the south with the advent of the 
Vijayanagara empire, a tradition which is continuing till the present times. 

With the experience derived in the working of hard rocks and before they 
could perfect the technique of quarrying such rocks and building them up into 
structures and almost simultaneously with their further excavations of cave 
temples, the Pallavas started the creation of diverse monolithic vimana forms, 
the so-called rathas, by carving down rocks fi’om apex to base, a process that 
was the opposite of structural building up. With the more tractable material and 
with the experience in working such soft rocks that had gone before in the 
Deccan and north India for nearly a millennium, the Calukyas could soon quarry 
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blocks of size, cut and mould them and build up structural edifices in the fine 
sandstone. Because of their geographical position astride the northern part of 
the peninsula stretching almost from sea to sea, the Calukyas, as a rising 
dynasty, could not have been immune to the direct influences of the Gupta and 
post-Gupta traditions of north and central India and as such their temples 
assimilated and incorporated many of the northern art-architectural trends even 
in their southern vimana forms. Simultaneously more temples came up in this 
region in the time of the Rasfrakutos who displaced the Calukyas after about a 
century and a half. The Pallava-Pandyas of the farther south and their 
successors could obviously maintain and sustain the vimana form in all its 
variants and its developments in an unbroken chain on relatively purer lines and 
in greater conformity with the Mpa and agamic canons of the south relating to 
such vimana temples. As such a comparatively more detailed consideration of 
this cohesive series of vimanas will help in the understanding of the trends in the 
regional schools of architecture in the entire south. 

In such a context (and also from what is being mentioned in the sequel) and 
in the light of evidences afforded by the very early demonstrative models and 
the almost contemporary recognition in the extant early southern ^ilpa and 
agama manuals of the ternary classification of vimanas as dravi^, ndgara 
and vesara, the often adopted classification of the southern temples into 
‘Calukya’, ‘Dravida’ etc. would be somewhat confusing.^ In view of the 
marked contrast between the predominant temples of the two parts, north and 
south, of the sub-continent in essentials of design, form and features (though 
isolation on considerations of regional characters and trends of the styles could 
be made for more detailed studies of individual and related styles in the two 
groups), it would suffice here, on merits of simplicity, to call the temples of the 
south as Southern Temples, and deal with them briefly under four categories 
viz., (1) the Pallava-Pandya vimana temples and (2) the Calukya-Rastrakuta 
vimana temples including the cohorts and derivatives of both series in some 
detail and (3) the Calukya-Rastrakuta prasada temples and (4) other kinds 
briefly.'^ 

THE SOUTHERN VIMANA TEMPLE 

The southern vimana temple extant in large numbers, spread over a period 
of thirteen centuries, in its common genre and diverse style, has its own distinct 
features that would distinguish it from the northern forms. In its unitary form, as 
preserved from the beginning of the sevaith century A. D. it would consist of the 
vimana or the temple proper containing the consecrated deity in its 
garbhagrha or cella and a mukha mandapa or front hall or porch. It is by 
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additions, axial and peripheral, to this nuclear structure of auxiliary ma^pas, 
subsidiary shrines and the enclosing prakara wall with gopura entrances, 
either simultaneously or in the coiu'se of time, that the characteristic ‘temple 
complex’ of the south has resulted. 

By the term vimana it is here comprehended the entire structure fiom base 
to finial, i.e., from the upana or the lowermost part of the adhisthana or 
pedestal to the crowning stiipi or usnua-like finial over the iikhara or ultimate 
roof, as coimoted in the earli«' southern texts on dgama and iilpa, and 
described in related inscriptions till about the late medieval times.^ In its sinqilest 
or typical ekatala form it would consist of six angas, viz., adhisthana, or 
pedestal, bhitti or wall or pada or pillars (according as the top of the structure 
stands on the walls with pilasters or on pillars with screen walls between), 
prastara or architrave (and the peripheral parts of a flat-topped terrace), grlva 
or clerestory or attic rising from the centre of the terrace of the cella or 
garbhagrha, sikhara or the ultimate sloping roof (curvilinear or angular) and 
stiipi or crowning finial. Projected from the grVva and sikhara faces, like 
rectangular bay-windows with arched dormer tops, are the ndsikds, originally 
intended for light and ventilation of the cella below, but in later convention 
occupied by sculpture or relief motifs. Such fanes are exemplified in earlier 
Buddhist bas-reliefs and in the miniature bas-relief vimdnas in Pallava sculpture 
between A. D. 630-700 at Mahabalipuram. The types with domical roof or 
sikhara converging to the apex and ending in a single stiipi or finial would 
conform to the kiita. The kiita form may besides being square or 
samacaturasra in plan, from base to sikhara, be polygonal (hexagonal or 
sadaira or octagonal or astdsra) or circular or vrtta uniformly from 
adhisthana to sikhara, or with grivas and ^ikharas alone of such plans over a 
square body. The form that is oblong or dyatdsra in plan with a wagon-top 
Sikhara carrying a row of stupis over its ridge and the elliptical forms with 
inverted keel-shaped roofs would conform to the kostha or sdla type, while 
those with apsidal plan would be the nida or pahjara type. 

The more complex derivative forms of such a simple type of the south 
Indian vimdna are those exhibiting a typical storeyed construction of the 
superstructure, the tiered storeys or talas gradually diminishing in size. Each 
tala including the ground floor or dditala has a hdra or string of miniature 
vimdna replicas placed over the prastara of each storey and which surrounds 
the base of the next higher storey or tala-harmya. The component elements of 
the hdra are the kutas at the comers, hence called karnakutas and §dlas or 
kosthas in between in the earlier phases or in the simpler forms of vimdnas of 
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the Pallava-Pandyas and their cognates in the far-south and of the Calukya- 
Rastrakatas of the Deccan. At a slightly later phase, chronologically well 
marked, the third anukaya or appendage element is added to the hara 
composition in the form of a miniature apsidal vimana, the ntda or panjara. 
The kata-kostha-panjara elements are connected by a cloister or balustrade- 
like wall of lesser height called the harantara with ndsikas on them. The top 
tala carries the grlva on a pindi or base, iikhara and stupi, conforming to the 
ksudra-alpa vimana. While the top tala in the earlier phase also carries a hara 
of karnakutas and bhadra ialas encircling the base of the grlva, a total or 
gradual atrophy of its element is to be observed soon when, from about 
A. D. 700-730, the top hara element is found to be generally eliminated, its 
place being taken by representations of the vahanas or vehicles, or Imchanas 
or cognizant symbols appropriate to the principal deity consecrated in the 
sanctum below. The haras at the level of the various talas may be arpita or 
applique on the body of the tala-harmya, or may be anarpita, if standing 
detached from the tala body with an interspace or alindra behind, forming an 
open ambulatory between the hara and the tala-harmya. This would generally 
be the case in the sandhara vimanas with double walls, the outer bahya bhitti 
and the inner antara bhitti, with a circumambulatory space in between as 
obtains in many Calukyan fanes. The mukhamandapa too, with its flat terrace 
rising to the level of the aditala prastara, carries over its own prastara a hara 
of kuta and kostha and sometimes panjara elements of lesser magnitude than 
those over the aditala. 

The interposition of an additional tala with its harmya and prastara 
between the aditala of an ekatala vimana, having its own adhisthana, bhitti, 
prastara components below and its grlva-Sikhara-stiipi region above would 
add two more ahgas making the total eight and the resulting vimana astanga 
or dvitala. The astanga class, conforming more to the traditional measure of 
the human body of eight spans, to which the vimana is deemed analogous with 
corresponding nomenclature of the ahgas, is more frequent among the earlier 
storeyed vimanas. The talacchanda, or the system of increasing the number of 
talas in due proportions, is generally up to four, making the vimanas, jati 
vimanas, as opposed to the lesser alpa vimanas and the early texts that were 
only codifying what had been achieved in practice till their date of compilation, 
too, enumerate vimanas with the details of their ahgas and anukayas up to the 
fourth tala. It is only in the Catustala or four-storeyed and larger forms or the 
mukhya vimanas that one finds the panjara element invariably added in the 
hara composition. The nasikas projected from the top grlva-^ikhara region, 
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with their fix)ntal pilasters emejgent from the gnva face and gable-like toram 
arch from the slopy ^ikhara face, are the maha ndsikas of equal dimensions on 
all the cardinals. Between the Pallava-Pdndya and the Calukya-Rastrakuta 
vimdnas, it is the latter series abne that develop the further forward projection 
of the front maha nasika well over the similarly projected fronts of the talas 
below, all over the top of the antarala or mukhamandapa, resulting in the 
characteristic sukandsikd, a majbr. feature that would distinguish not only 
between the two series of vimdnas but also their cognates and subsequent 
derivatives. 

The pillars and pilasters conform more to the wooden originals including 
capitals of the ‘order’. The shaft (of kdl in Tamil) emerging from the oma or 
pillar base, tetragonal, octagonal, polygonal or circular in section, has often a 
lotus band ornamentation at the middle height called the madhya bandha and a 
similar padma-bandha band with hanging loops of mukta saras, marking the 
top of the shaft which is called the maids thdna. The capital components 
constitute the pitcher-or vase-like lacuna or kalasa on top of the mdldsthdna, 
the excrescent saucer-shaped tddi over it, the flattened bulbous kumbha, the 
platter-shaped doucine or pdli, also called padma (or the idal when its brim is 
drawn out into seriate petals as in later examples) forming the underside of the 
abacus or phalaka which is large, thick and square in earlier forms, becoming 
polygonal or circular and smaller and thinner later. From the centre of the top of 
the phalaka projects up the square vlrakantha,^ entering into the base of the 
corbel or potika that supports the beam or uttira. Another important 
architectural feature would be the torana or arched festoon of flowers, foliage, 
animals, ganas and other forms called variously patra torana, citra torana, 
vidyddhara torana etc. issuing from the gapes of makaras, perched on the 
phalakas of the capitals of the supporting pillars or pilasters. These frame the 
niches or devakosthas on the projected bays of the walls of the dditala rising 
over the similarly projected adhisthdna, the bay projections being analogous to 
the ratha projections of the northern style prdsdda. The most prominent 
member of the prastara is the kapota or flexed cornice adorned at intervals 
with the arched tops of ndsikas, hence termed alpa ndsikds or better known 
as kudu arches. These are in their primary form small makara toranas with a 
characteristic finial on top of the arch. 

The earliest extant monolithic or structural vimdna type temples of the times 
of the early Calukya-Rastrakutas and Pallava-Pandyas, though derived from 
common brick-and timber prototypes and identical in essentials eventually come 
to have distinctive regional variations indicated by the divergent proportions, 
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shapes of parts like pillars, corbels, door frames etc. The divergence becomes 
more pronounced over space and time when regional styles lineal and cognate 
develop. Their main vertical compon^ts are essentially alike, the characteristic 
feature being the successive receding talas in the multi-storeyed vimmas, the 
top of each tala being fringed by the characteristic hara. The temple con^leces 
show also essentially similar horizontal components, such as mandapa, 
enclosure-wall or prakara, cloister or parivara shrines and gopura entrances. 
In the earlier C^ukya-Rastrakuta and Pallava-Pandya examples the hdra on 
top of the first tala of the vimdna extends over the edge of the roof of the 
ardha-mandapa or antardla and often the mahdmandapa where one is 
present. White this becomes the common feature in the derivatives of the 
southern Calukya-Rastrakuta vimdnas, the later derivatives of the Pallava- 
Pandya genre have the hdra confined only to the vimdna with forward 
extension in very rare exceptions. Again, in the earlier examples of both the 
series, the topmost tala has a hdra, surrounding the grlva and sikhara, the 
components of which are kutas or sdlas or both. While in the Pallava series 
these kiitas and sdlas rise only to the height of the griva, in the Calukyan 
examples they are much taller so that the top kiitas surround the grlva and a 
large part of the Mkhara and are often set close to them as in the temples of 
BadamI and Mahakute^vara. After about A. D. 700, as noticed in such 
architectural landmarks as the Shore Temple at Mahabalipuram, the 
Kailasanatha at Kancipuram, the Vettuvankovil at Kalugumalai and the Kailasa 
at Ellora, the topmost tala ceases to have such a hdra but carries at its four 
comers the vdhana or Idhchana approptiate to the deity enshrined in the 
vimdna, such as nandis, bhiitas etc. The early Calukyan temples of the 
southern and northern styles have, almost from the outset, a .<ukandsikd, an 
exception being the Sahgame^vara temple at Pattadakal, which is the earliest of 
the three well-known southern style temples in that place inspired, perhaps, by 
the Pallava examples at Kancipuram. If the absence of ^ukandsikd in the 
Sangame^vara (c. 725) and its presence in the two later ones, Virupaksa and 
Mallikaijuna built between 745 and 784, are any indication, the BadamT and 
Mahaku^var temples would be the earliest of the series. The Pallava examples 
and their subsequent derivatives, on the other hand, lack the kikandsikd. There 
is, however, a semblance of sukandsikd or the form of a mukhasdla in a few 
pre-Cola and early Cola temples. Like the sukandsikd characteristic of the 
Calukya-Rastrakuta series and their derivatives and cognates, their door fimies 
are elaborated by over-doors consisting of diverse components called the 
sdkas, with representations of the two River goddesses (Ganga and Yamuna) at 
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their bases, often in addition to other sculptures. The door lintel carries the 
lal&ta-bimba or crest icon and over it a string of miniature shrine replicas on 
tq> which are absent over the single door frames or those occasionally fronted 
by a torana frame of the Pallava-Pan^a series and derivatives in the farther 
soudi. These features are lineal continuations of the Gupta traditions of the nordi 
which the Calukyas assimilated and passed down to later times. In both the 
series the projecting gargoyle-lika water-outlet or pramla on the top of the 
adhisthdna with its chuts in level with the floor of the garbha-grha is absent as 
a rule in all the earlier examples. The projecting prana/a becomes a constant 
feature in the later temples of both the series and its emergence, therefore, in 
each region is of chronological significance. The Durga temple at Aihole has, 
among other late features, an original pramla on the prescribed northern side 
indicative of its later date than is usually attributed. While the kiidu form of the 
alpa nasika becomes more the characteristic of the southern groups the 
coalescent forms called udgamas are peculiar to the C^ukya-R^frakuta 
series. The mandapa patterns in the two groups of temples also differ. In the 
Calukya-Rastrakura series it is essentially square being elaborated as a system 
of columniation in concentric squares by the multiplication of the peripheral rings 
of short squat pillars in alignment with the four nuclear pillars of the central bay, 
resulting in the navaranga and larger types. The Pallava-Pandya series on the 
other hand elaborated the shape, in addition to the square, as oblong 
man^pas emphasizing linear rows of tall pillars on wide spans resulting in the 
later ‘hundred-pillared’ and ‘thousand-pillared’ mandapas. 

A study of the related sculptural contents of the temples, their style, 
iconography and disposition or polarization in specified parts or directions 
would also afford clues to the distinction of the afSnities and classification of the 
regional styles which aspects can only be mentioned in passing. 

VIMANA TEMPLES— ILLUSTRATIVE MODELS 

Hie nine full scale monolithic vinurna models or 'rathas' of Mahabalipuram 
in different stages of completion and dating fixim the time of Narasiihha Pallava, 
Mamalla (630-668) to the close of the reign of Parame^varavarman I in A. D. 
700, and the nine bas-relief miniatures of vimdnas found on them and also in 
the great Aijuna’s Penance rock sculpture of Mamalla as well as on either side 
of the facade of the Ranmuja mandapa of Parame^vara, all in Mahabalipuram, 
illustrate much more clearly, than the early Calukyan structural models, the 
different designs of plans and rise and the various ahgas and anukdyas of the 
southern vimana forms that had developed up to that time in such perishable 
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materials as brick and timber A^iiich have not endured as their petrified rqpiicas 
have. These architectural examples and their assemblage in one place alone, as 
if it were die first experimental school of artisans working in the novel and hard 
rock material, would suffice to illustrate the fact that the foundations of the 
various forms of the vimana including the ternary classification as nagara, 
drSvida and veSara had been laid in the beginning of the seventh century, all of 
which came to be codified in the earliest of the southern texts on agama and 
iilpa. 

The three bas-relief architectural miniatures — one in the centre of the 
famous Aijuna’s Penance (Plate 1) sculptural composition of M3malla and two 
more, one on either flank of the facade of the RSmanuja mandapa cave-temple 
of Parame^vara I, depict the simple ekatala vimana of the k&ta type with all 
the six angas. They are square in plan fiom base to finial and bring out well the 
brick-and-timber nature of the originals they represent and are unitary temples 
without the mukhamandapa being shown. The Aijuna’s Penance vimana 
model contains the standing figure of Visnu while in the other two the cells are 
empty. The pilasters are simple, the kudus of the kapota and the ndsika of the 
griva-£ikhara region are well brought out, the aperture or ghata-prave^a 
being filled by trellis work indicating their original nature and function as 
ventilators or air passages {ndsika). They would thus illustrate typical ekatala 
vimdnas of the pure nagara variety. 

The three contiguous vimana fi'onts of the Trimurti cave-temple, dedicated 
to Visnu, ^iva and Brahma ^dstd (in place of Brahma), complete in all details 
fi'om adhisthana to the hdra over the prastara of the dditala would illustrate 
the facades of what would appear to be dvitala vimdnas, if their upper 
portions could be imagined beyond the top of the rock face. 

The bas-relief miniature on the front end of the arch of the apsidal MJdiara 
of the Nakula-Sahadeva ratha is an alpa vimdna of the kiita type which is 
hexagonal in plan fi’om base to apex and as such a model of the pure drdvi^ 
variety. The two bas-reliefs one inside either end arch of the ^dla roof of the 
Bhlma ratha are also representations of ekatala vimdnas, also of the kiita 
type but with the lower parts or the body up to the prastara square in plan, and 
the grfva, Sikhara and stupi above, circular, illustrating the conqxjsite variety of 
the veiara in that the iikhara with the supporting griva below is circular. The 
dvitala forms of the pure veiara, circular fiom base to apex, are illustrated by 
the tall replicas found inside either end arch of the idla iHkhara of the Gane^ 
ratha of Parame^vara’s time. 
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The nine ratkas illustrate among themselves, besides other interesting 
features, the three basic plans^the samacaturasra or square, the ayata^ra or 
oblong and the dvyaira or 4:apa>forms or apsidaf and are incidentally 
reminiscent of the three very basic forms of the kilta, kostha (or Mia) and 
panjara (or «j^) that go to compose the characteristic hdra of the storeyed 
vimdna of the south. As such the tala-harmyas with their surrounding hdra of 
huta, Mia and panjara inter-co^ected by cloister or wall as represented by 
the intervening hdrdntara portions would suggest the elevation to the different 
storey-levels of the basic ground plan of the principal shrine surrounded by 
subsidiary shrines all round, with interconnecting cloister or enclosing 
wall, a concept that is found to be revived in the all-stone structural temple or 
karralis of the Pandyas and other dynasties of the south in the succeeding 
centuries. 

The Draupadi ratha (Plate 2) dedicated to Durga and facing west is a 
special type depicting a simple hut or kutdgdra, square on plan without a 
mukhamandapa. It has only four out of the six angas of a typical ekatala 
vimdna, the angas that are lacking being the prastara and ^Xva above the 
body and below the sikhara^ the four-sided curvilinear conical roof resting 
directly on the uttira over the wall and the four comer pillars, while the brim of 
the roof extends beyond as the over-hanging eaves or avalambana. There are 
no ndsikds or dormer windows projected from the sikhara. The only entrance 
on the west is flanked by pilasters, in place of jambs, and spanned by the lintel 
over their capitals carrying a flattened makara torana arch. 

A dvitala vimdna of the ndgara variety, a unitary temple with 
mukhamandapa and having haras of four karnakutas and four hhadraMlas 
over both the talas is illustrated by the incomplete Valaiyankuttai ratha 
(Plate 3), carved out of a free standing boulder and facing east. The hdra 
extends over the mukhamandapa prastara also. The unrelieved walls have 
shallow central niches on the centre of each side fimned by stamhha toranas. 
These empty niches are flanked on either side by projected bay fronts, framed 
by a pair of pilasters with capitals and prastara and surmounted by a ndsikd 
top which in fact forms the kudu of the kapota of the main prastara, a feature 
found again in the structural temple of Olakkarme^vara of the time of Rajasiihha 
in Mah^alipuram. 

The northern of the two Pidari rathas, also a unitary temple with vimdna 
and mukhamandapa carved out of a free boulder, is likewise dvitala and 
ndgara of essentially the same type as the Valaiyankuttai ratha but without a 
hdra over the second tala, thus exposing fully the sides of the square grTva. 
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The atrophy of the topmost tala hara marks the advent of an important 
chronological landmaric in Ihe evolution of the vimana. This feature would also 
make it the last of the ratha series, assignable to round about A. D. 700. 

The southern Pidari ratha (Plate 4), with mukhamar^pa facing east and 
carved out of a free boulder, and the Aijuna ratha, standing on the same 
upapUha as the DraupadI ratha in the ‘Five rathas' series, with 
mukhamandapa facing west, are also astanga or dvitala vimanas that are 
samacatura^ra from base to top of second tala, with haras over both the 
talas and the mukhamandapa, but with octagonal or astaSra grJva and 
^ikhara. They would thus conform to the composite variety of dravida. The 
southern Pidari ratha is an incomplete work, but the more finished Aijuna 
ratha is a finally proportioned and elegant model of the early dvitala type of 
vimana. The adhisthdna, dditala walls and prastara are thrown forward on 
each side into a central and two comer bays corresponding to the four 
karnakutas and four hhadrasalas of the hdra above, accommodating 
devakosthas framed by the forwardly set pair of pillars with capitals supporting 
the offset prastara above. 

The Dharmaraja ratha (Plate 5) is a tritala vimana with all the three 
storeys square on plan and functional in that they were designed to contain 
shrine-chambers and with anarpita haras separated from the storey walls by 
an alindra, as against the non-functional and symbolic upper storeys with 
applique or arpita haras of the rathas described above. The octagonal main 
grTva and sikhara would mark this vimana as a composite variety of 
The dditala is pseudo-sandhara in having its shrine wall covered by 
a circumambulatory that is closed by walls at the comers and open in between 
on the sides with facade pillars and pilasters in antis. The alindra over the two 
upper storeys provide open ambulatories. The superposition of functional 
shrines one over the other would represent the mode of constmetion of such 
storeyed mansions in brick-and-timber.‘® In this ratha, while the lower talas 
remain unfinished except for their exterior, the topmost tala has a cella 
excavated that enshrines a Somaskanda bas-relief on its rear wall, characteristic 
of the times of Parameivaravamian I (A. D. 672-700), whose inscription is 
found on the cella. Another inscription ‘Mamalla’ on the eastern side of the 
second storey would indicate that this ratha was commenced in his times 
(a. D. 630-668). The narrow mukhamandapa on the western side has a hdra 
which incorporates for the first time in its composition the miniature apsidal 
shrines element — the nlda or pahjara, in addition to the kutas and sdlas, which 
two elements alone are found to constitute the hdras of the earlier rathas as 
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also the ma^pas of the M^alla-type cave temples. The advent of the nfdia 
in die ham composition marks yet another turning point in the evolution of the 
southern vim&na. 

The ekatala Bhima and dvitala Gane^a rathas of the times of Mamalla 
and Parame^vara respectively illustrate examples of the ayata^ra (oblong) 
vimdnas with ^Sla iikharas, also of oblong section over oblong grivas, having 
a linear row of stupis on the top jidge and toram mukha pattis with finials 
framing their end faces. The Bhima rarAa (Plate 6), essentially, is an oblong 
alpa vimana, with its shrine wall extended up as the gnva rather to an 
unusually great height, due perhaps to its early conception in the new stone 
medium, with an immense wagon-top iikhara. The shrine faces west with its 
only opening on that side. From each of the two linear faces of the griva- 
^ikhara region are five boldly projected nasikds or bay window-cum-dormers 
in three orders of magnitude, the central one the largest, the two extreme ones 
middling and the two intermediate ones the smallest. The central and extreme 
nasikds have over their pilasters, projecting from the grvva face, prastara 
elements in continuation of the brim or ostha of the main ^ikhara carrying the 
semi-circular arch or dormer projection from the §ikhara face with the 
characteristic torana front. The two smallest of the nasikds are devoid of this 
prastara element in their composition. The end faces of the grlva-iikhara 
region have on their barge boards bas-relief representations of the composite 
ve^ara, ekatala vimdnas already mentioned. The garbha-grha wall below is 
surrounded by an ambulatory, all round, enclosed by comer walls with open 
facade on each of the cardinal sides between them with vya/a-based pillars and 
pilasters in antis, as in the Dharmaraja ratha, making this vimana also pseudo- 
sandhara. The prastara of the circumambulatory carries a hdra of four 
karnakutas and intermediate ^dlas, connected by the hdrdntara lengths 
provided with ksudra nasikds. The ratha is incomplete and was perhaps 
intended for a reclining form of Visnu. The Gane^a ratha (Plate 7), a slightly 
later work carved out of a small rock, is more proportionate and well finished. 
Its dditala shows a series of pilasters on its straight walls and has a narrow 
mukhamandapa in front on the east, closed on the sides and partially in front, 
round the comers, by walls. The intervening opening on the west has two 
\^a/fl-based pillars and two extreme pilasters in antis, where the vydla forms 
are shown with beaked faces. It has a hdra of karnakutas and idlas on top, 
even as the prastara of the dditala has. The second tala also carries a similar 
hdra. From the two linear faces of the grrva-^ikhara region on each side are 
projected three ndsikds, the central larger one with a prastara element in its 
composition and the two lateral ones without it. The end faces of the griva- 
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iikhara accommodate the two tall bas-relief rq>resentations of dvitala veiara 
vimanas — circular in section from base to apex. The tora^-mukha pattis 
fonning the ends of the idia iikhara cany aUa deva finials with the tricomuate 
head of the deva, a Saiva symbol denoting the dedication of the temple to ^iva, 
as is also confirmed by its name Atyanta-Kama Pallavaivaragrham in the 
inscription on it. The row of integral stupis have been cut out in the final stage 
from the rock material intentionally left uncut at the commencement of the woik 
making a stq) in advance in the technique by carving monolithic rathas. Both 
the rathas would conform to the nagara variety in that they are four sided on 
plan from base to iikhara. 

The Nakula-Sahadeva ratha (Plate 8) is apsidal or dvya^ra from base to 
iikhara and dvitala. Due to its rear aspect resembling the hind quarters of a 
standing elephant, as demonstrated by the large parallel sculpture of an elephant 
on its side, it is also termed hasti-or gaja-prstha. This faces south with a 
mukhamandapa carrying over its prastara the usual hdra and having vydla- 
based front pillars and elephant-based rear pilasters. The dditala wall is 
relieved by pilasters with capitals and carries a hdra of two front karnakutas 
at the comers and sdlas over the straight sides and round the apse end. The 
hdra of the second tala, however, has between the two front karnakutas — 
two m<Ms or pahjaras which are but miniature models of the main edifice, an 
innovation perhaps prompted by this type of vimdna. The apsidal vimdna 
became common in Tondaiman<^lam, as earliCT it was in the region to the north 
of it in the form of the Buddhist Caityas.' ' The appearance of the nida or 
pahjara element in the hdra as in the rare case of Dharmaraja ratha, would 
indicate their dating or completion towards the end of the series in 
Parame^vara’s time (A. D. 672-700). 

/. The Pallava-Pdndya Vimdna Temples: With the accession of Pallava- 
Narasiihhavarman II, Rajasirhha (A. D. 700-728) the experimental prelude of 
making monolithic architectural models came to an almost abmpt end and a 
more rational and meaningful era of stmctural constmctions was ushered in. The 
trials his predecessor, Parameivaravarman, made in constructing stmctural 
models using granite slabs as in the square shrine of the VedagiiiSvara on top of 
the hill at Tirukalukunram, and the jqjsidal temple of Vidya-vinlta Pallave^vara at 
Kuram could not prove to be practical methods that could be elaborated. The 
former is a dolmen-like constmction with three large granite slab walls on the 
sides and smaller ones on either side of the entrance in front, the whole roofed 
over by a top slab, with sculptures of the characteristic Somaskanda on the 
inside of the rear wall and others on the side walls. The qrsidal Kuram temple 
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as also the similar one at KSlambakkam exemplify a different mode. Here 
granite slabs of thickness varying fiom 4 to 9 inches are laid horizontally to form 
die tipana of the adhisthana with strips set up vertically forming the jagati, and 
three horizontal layers of slabs over it with the iqiper and lower ones bevelled at 
the comers to form together the tripatta kumuda, a vertical course of short 
slabs on edge to form the kantha, topped by a horizontal slab for the pattika. 
The walls above are composed ^f alternating series of vertical slabs placed on 
edge, longitudinal and transverse, with horizontal slabs above forming coursed 
box-like cavities filled up with brick-work. The apsidal roof of brick work was 
perhaps supported as in the brick-built Kapoteivara at Chejarla by a frame 
work of transverse slabs and vertical supports. 

These methods should have proved to be too unsatisfactory soon, since 
Rajasithha took up to construction with dressed blocks probably broken fi'om 
loose rocks since quarrying of hard stones was not sufficiently developed in 
technique. He, perhaps, experimented with four different kinds of hard stones in 
his area. Such temples built of hard stones, three in Mahabalipuram and one in 
Panamalai (district South Arcot), are his constmctions in four varieties of hard 
stone fabric. 

The Mukunda Nayanar temple (Mahabalipuram), a unitary square dvitala 
drdvida vimdna with octagonal griva and Sikhara and with a 
mukhamandapa, all built of the granite of the place, is a plain structure devoid 
of any sculpture and even the cantoning pilasters with rearing vydla-hases that 
are characteristic of Rajasirhha’s temples. The upper portions of the griva and 
^ikhara are lost and the rear wall of the sanctum has the characteristic 
Somaskanda relief The hdra of kutas and idlas of the dditala extends over 
the mukhamandapa terrace also. This is almost a larger version of the northern 
Pidari ratha. 

The Olakkanne^vara (Plate 9) on top of the hill at Mahabalipuram, with its 
superstructure lost and the outer shell of the vimdna dditala and 
mukhaman^pa alone extant, is of a comparatively more tractable whitish grey 
granite, enabling easier sculpturing and carving. The cantoning pilasters are 
rampant vy<3/a-based, while some of the wall pilasters have bhuta bases. 
The pahjara tops of the devakostha niches coalesce with the kiidus of the 
kapota of the main prastara as in the Valaiyankuttai ratha. 

The TalagiriiSvara (Plate 10) on top of the hill at Panamalai is a large temple, 
unitary, built of the local hard reddish granite and hence plain without sculpture, 
except for the cantoning rampant vydla pilasters. It is square, catustala, 
drdvida, with octagonal grfva and Sikhara. There are four buttressing dvitala 
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dyatcUra structures on the four sides of the dditala, built over corresponding 
extensions of the main adhisthana with their walls engaged into the main 
massive wall of the dditala and with their top gtISfas and Sdlas cleverly 
integrated into the main hdra over the dditala to form a harmonious series with 
the karmkutas on the dditala comers and the panjaras in between. While the 
two lateral abutting shrines, facing east like the main one, and the third rear one, 
facing west are shrines for J§iva, the one in front with a passage through serves 
as the antardla entrance of the main shrine. The sanctum has a Somaskanda 
panel on its rear wall higher up in a niche above the height of die dhdrdliAga on 
the shrine floor. The two upper talas, have hdras of kdtas and Sdlas and the 
top tala carried four bhdtas at the comers, now fallen down, as did the four 
comers of the dditala kapota. This system of engaged buttress shrines is a 
clever architectural expedient to strengthen and stabilize the massive 
construction in the novel heavy stone. 

The Shore temple (Plate 1 1) (Fig. 1) at Mahabalipuram is a large temple 
complex of three nuclear shrines with accessory man^pas and walls all built of 
a coarse, dark, hard stone and constmcted in two phases. Of the three shrines 
the largest and later catustala vimdna called Ksatriya-sirnhe^vara in its 
inscriptions, facing the sea on the east, and the smaller and earlier tritala 
vimdna called Rajasiihhe^vara in its inscriptions, facing west, are both 
dedicated to !§iva with Somaskanda panels and dhdrdlingas inside them. 
Between them and built coevally with the Rajasiihhe^vara with engaged side 
walls and common rear wall and sharing the same rock-cut plinth, is a 
mandapa shrine called Narapatisirhha Pallava Visnugrham in its own 
inscription.*^ It has no superstmcture and enshrines a previously rock-cut form 
of recumbent Visnu of the abhicdrikd variety. All the three have their own 
mukhaman^pas. The larger vimdna, standing independently a little in front of 
the Visnu shrine, has its own closely invesAngprdkdra wall, of lesser height than 
its dditala and carrying a hdra of kutas and Mias. The Mia on the east over 
the entrance is larger and forms a simulated dvara Mia. Both the vimdnas are 
square from base up to the grTva and do not have hdras over the dditala and 
the top tala or upagrTva while the intermediate talas have one of kutas and 
Mias. The top talas of both have squatting bhdta figures at the comers. These 
are found again at the dditala comers of the smaller vimdna, while the larger 
one has in the same place squatting lions instead. The grTva and Sikhara in both 
are octagonal, with similar stiipis of black basalt, making them both drdvi(M. 
The close-set prdkdra with hdra over its coping and running round the larger 
Ksatriya-sirhheivara makes it appear to be a five-storeyed vimdna when 
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Fig. 1 

Plan of Shore temple, section, Mahabalipuram (After A.I.I.S., Guigaon) 

viewed from outside, a device, perhaps, to balance the base-area-height 
proportion of this unusually lofty and graceful edifice with tall storeys. 

Perhaps finding such hard stone constructions difficult and time consuming 
and actuated by a desire to keep pace with his Calukyan rivals who were 
forging ahead with their fine grained sandstone structures, Rajasiihha, in his 
short reign of twenty-eight years, should have taken to the local sandstone 
fabric, though coarse, friable and inferior, for his other constructions in his 
capital city of Kailcr. 

The Kailasanatha temple complex (Plate 12) built of such fabric is his 
magnum opus. It would appear to be a joint effort of Rajasiihha and his son 
Mahendra III, who predeceased his father. The nuclear Rajasiihhe^vara, an 
essentially square, catustala, sandhara, dravida vimdna, with octagonal 
griva and Mkhara, has, like the Panamalai temple, affluent dyatd§ra, dvitala 
structures not only abutting and engaged into the four sides of the bdhyabhitti 
of the dditala and built over the oblong offsets of the adhisthana but also 
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square dvitala ones at the comers over corresponding extensions of the 
adhisthana. The oblong grTvas and ^dla iikharas of the lateral affluents and 
the square grXva-iikharas of the gonal affluents are cleverly linked as the 
bhadraidlas and karnakutas by the hardntara lengths over the dditala 
prastara, so as to merge as the very h&ra of the aditala. These extra 
constructional expedients viz. the double walling of the aditala and the addition 
of the comer buttress shrines are an advance over the arrangement found in 
Panamalai evidently because this larger stmcture was of weaker and friable 
sandstone. This scheme would also contribute to the harmonization of the base- 
area-height relation. The second tala has the usual hara of kutas, idlas and 
panjaras while the hdra over the third tala lacks the panjara element. The top 
tala carries four bulls at the comers. While this nuclear vimana and the 
detached oblong man^pa standing in front and disposed transverse to the long 
axis were built by Rajasiihha, the other accessories in the complex appear to 
have been contributed by Mahendra. While the large dyatd^ra, dvitala 
Mahendravarme^vara with sdla sikhara stands in front on the axial line 
simulating a front gopura, the open court round the nuclear structure is 
surrounded by a prdkdra, leaving two passages for entry into it on either side of 
the Mahendravarme^vara and having a real dvitala reat gopura on the west. 
All along the inside of the prdkdra, is a chain of cloister subshrines, all dvitala 
vimdnas. All of them are kuta vimdnas with square /a/ay and octagonal grfvas 
and §ikharas and are dedicated to Siva except the two opposite the north- 
south transverse axis of Rajasiihhe^vara which are dyatdsra dvitala sdla 
vimdnas simulating small lateral gopuras, but really enshrining Brahma and 
Visnu respectively. The frontal affluent of the main vimana with a passage 
through its ground tala functions as the antardla for entry into the sanctum, 
while the two front comers and two lateral ones, facing east, and the two rear 
comers and single rear one, facing west, are shrines with cells dedicated to 
Siva. In front of the Mahendravarme^vara is a small court, with a prdkdra, 
having a small dvdra sola entrance in front, two lateral openings near the two 
front comers and two ayatdira shrines against the lateral walls inside. Outside 
the whole complex stands a detached row of eight dvitala kuta vimdnas with 
square talas and octagonal grlva-sikharas, of a dedicatory nature. All the 
dvitala forms in the whole composition, including Mahendravarme^vara, are 
nirandhdra and devoid of the hdra on any of their talas. The central shrines of 
both Rajasiihhe^vara and Mahendravarmelvara have Somaskanda panels on 
the rear wall and dharalihgas planted on the floor of the sanctum. While 
Brahma, and Visnu are sculptured on the inner walls of the ardha mandapa or 
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antarala of the Shore Temple and the TalagiiT^vara, a subordinate position in 
relation to ^iva as compared with the equal placement of the Trinity in 
Mahendravarman I Pallava’s first cave temple at Man^gapattu, the two gods 
are further relegated to the position of subsidiary deities in the two Syataira 
cloister vimanas in the KailisanStha temple. 

The VaikunthaperumM temple (Plate 13) called Parame^vara Visnugrha, 
built by Nandivarman II, Pallavamalla (732-96) in KancI, is another larger 
structure built of sandstone with tfie usual admixture of granite in the top and 
bottom courses of the adhisthana. It is zsamacatura^ra, catustala s&ndhara 
vimana with dravida (octagonal) grvva-iikhara and anarpita Mras on the 
lower three of the superposed functional talas. These three superposed cells 
enshrine the three forms — sth&naka (standing), asana (sitting) and Dayana 
(reclining), of Visnu, each with a mukhamai^apa while the top or fourth tala 
without Mm but with four Visnuite Idnchanas being closed and non- functional 
serves solely as an upagnva in order to raise up the grfva-iikhara and 
enhance the height of the vimana in due proportion to its basal area. In design 
it is essentially a system of three concentric walls of increasing heights and with 
prastaras carrying kiita-kostha-panjaras, built one behind the other on each 
side, the innermost wall enclosing the three superposed cells separated 
horizontally from each other by terraces at the respective prastara levels. The 
aditala thus has two closed ambulatories between the bahya, madhya and 
antara bhittis, the madhya tala with an outer open ambulatory or alindra and 
an irmer closed one between the madhya-md-antara-bhittis, and the third 
uparitala with only an open circuit or alindra round it. The aditala and its 
mukhamaMapa are surrounded externally again by a flat terraced and closely 
investing cloister standing on a moulded adhistMna of lesser height than the 
main adhisthana and carrying vyJ/a-based pillars on its inner edge and the 
enclosing prdkara wall on its outer edge with its prastara surmounted by a 
hara of kdtas and ^dlas. This being of a lesser height than the aditala, as in the 
Shore Temple, lends a pahcatala appearance to the whole structure when 
viewed from outside, besides harmonizing the base-area-height ratio. The 
cloister has on its walls narrative sculptures depicting the history of the Pallavas, 
those, relating to the early period of Nandivarman particularly annotated by 
short label inscriptions. The aditala mukhamandapa has also a hdra of kUtas, 
Salas and pahjaras. The pahjaras of the aditala hdra which could also be 
seen along with the kdtas and kosthas from the terrace of the mukhamandapa 
or from the outer alindra on top of the aditala present full aspects of miniature 
apsidal vimdna elements with their rear gajaprstha forms. 
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The MukteiSvara (Plate 14) called Dharma MahSdevi'I^varam after the 
name of Nandi’s queen, and the identical and almost contemporary 
Matahge^vara (Plate 15), both in KSiicI, are alike nirandhSra, 
samacatura^ra tritala, veiara vimdnas with vrtta grfva and Sikhara and 
with karnakutas and ^alas alone in the hciras of the lower talas and nandis on 
the comers of the topmost tala. Both are of the unitary type consisting of the 
vimana and muldtamandapa, both with the adhi^thana raised over a high 
upap&ha that enhances the total height of the shucture in due proportion to the 
base. The base and top of the upapitha and the top of the adhisthana are of 
granite, while the rest is of sandstone. 

There are in K5ncl a few other Pallava sandstone vimdnas all unitary and 
of smaller stature and nirandhdra of the eighth century. The Iravatane^vara 
(Plate 16) and the Tripur5ntake^vara are examples oi samacaturaSra, dvitala, 
nagara vimdnas with square griva-iikhara. The Piravatane^vara and the 
Vall^vara are samacaturaSra, drdvida vimdnas of the composite variety with 
octagonal grJva-Sikhara. While the former is dvitala the latter is tritala and 
also the latest in point of time, enshrining along with the lingo a panel of Uma- 
Mahe^vara, in place of the usual Somaskanda. The Kailasanatha (Plate 17) at 
Timppattur (district Tiruchirapalli) is a larger vimdna in sandstone, of the late 
eighth century that marks a provincial variety of the Pallava vimdna. It is 
samacaturaSra catustala, drdvida, with octagonal griva and Sikhara, the 
dditala being sdndhdra, with a small mukhamandapa in front. 

The end of the eighth century and the commencement of the ninth, 
corresponding to the reign of Dantivarman Pallava (796-846) mark the 
decadence of Pallava stone architecture and a change over to brick structures 
on moulded granite adhisthdnas in the case of the larger Pallava temples in 
Tondaimandalam. The Sundaravarada Pemmal temple (Plate 18) (Fig. 2) in 
Uttiramerur (district Chingleput) can be cited as an example. The 
Sundaravarada Perumal vimdna is unique and has three superposed functional 
talas for the three principal forms of Visnu with affluent side shrines engaged 
into the dditala wall on the south, west and north and a similar antardla in front 
on the east, forming the mukha bhadras round the dditala, their hdra elements 
merging with the anarpita hdra over the prastara of the samacaturaSra 
dditala. These lateral shrines contain other forms of Visnu. The access to the 
upper shrines is provided by flight of steps in the respective mukhamandapas. 
Since the dditala is also sdndhdra the alindra over it forms the 
circumambulatory for the second tala, which also has three smaller side shrines 
for three other forms of Visnu. The top tala is surmounted by a grVva and vrtta 
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Sikhara, and has in front in place of a mahandsikd, a bold mukha ^dla 
projection called in Tamil eruiSlai. The vimdna built in accordance with early 
Vaikhanasa dgamas is thus dedicated to the navamurtis}^ 

However, smaller temples like the one at Sumahgali near Kahcl continued 
to be built of the local sandstone and the latest example to be built in 
Tondaiman^am — the Vuattdne^vara in Tiruttani in the same district is wholly 
of hard black granite with an original pravala on its northern side. This all-stone 
samacatura^ra, ekatala, ve^ara^imdna with apsidal grfva and iSikhara over 
the square body and with a mukhamandapa in front was built by one Nambi 
Appi in the 16th year of Aparajita Pallava (885-903), one of the last Pallavas. 
This perhaps reflects more the hard stone tradition that was reviving in the 





Fig. 2 

Plan of Sundaravarada Perumal temple, Uttiramerur (After A.I.I.S., Gmgaon) 
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further south in the Cola and Pdndimandalams and west in the Gahga-BSM- 
area, its Pallava association, in those times of their waning power being only 
nominal. This will be evident from the style of its sculptures and also in the 
context of the feet that the \lsnu temple at Nenmeli neaiby has only its plindi of 
the same black stone and its walls and superstructure of brick. The ekatala 
iSiva temple at B^ur (Pondicherry) of the time of the last great mler Nipatunga 
Pallava (c. 859-99) with a samacatura^ra dditala, witii adhisthana and 
dditala in hard stone built over an upapTtha of the same stone, reminiscent of 
the contemporary R^trakufe mode, and superstructure of brick, indicates the 
same trend, more or less, on the southern borders of Tondaimandalam in 
consonance with the all-stone constructions in hard stone prevailing further 
south. 

The continuance of all constructions beyond the Pallava area, appears to 
have been in the wake of the carving in c. 800 A. D. of the single Pandya 
monolithic vimdna, the Vettuvankovil (Plate 19) at Kalugumalai (district 
Tirunelveli), a superb specimen in the hard local rock cut by the entrenching 
method as adopted by die R^trakutas for their great monolithic version, the 
Kailasa at Ellora and the lesser one in the same place. This is a samacatura£ra, 
tritala, arpita-type composite dravida vimdna with octagonal griva-iikhara 
having a mukhamandapa in front over which the kdra extends also. It is noted 
for its fine sculpture and the definite polarization of the vimdna devatds on the 
cardinal points of the superstructure, a feature that became the general norm 
from this time onwards in the vimdnas of the Tamil country as a whole. The 
lower parts of the vimdna and mandapa are unfinished. 

The numerous stone structural temples built in the Pandimandalam and 
Cola mandalam between 800 and 1000 A. D. by the Pandyas, the early Colas, 
the lesser dynasties in the Pallava-Pandya marches — the Muttaraiyars, 
Irukkuvels and others and the Imperial Colas that rose to power in their wake, 
formed, with the earlier ones in the Pallava country of Ton(feimandalam, the 
main matrix of the great temples that came to be constructed in the south. They 
were the pioneers in the laying down of the norms and forms which were 
practised and codified in the Silpa and Agama canons. It will be possible to 
notice briefly only a few of these. 

The small all-stone ekatala unitary type vimdnas with mukhamaiy^pas 
constructed in the first half of the ninth century at Panahgudi, Kaliyapatti, 
Tiruppur, M^alur and Enadi, all in the former Pudukkottai territory soufe of fee 
Kaveri form an interesting series of ndgara vimdnas, square from base to 
apex. They often have a mahdmandapa added in front, a prdkdra wife a small 
fibntal dvdraMa entrance, and eight subsidiary shrines inside fee astaparivdra 
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which include one for the Saptamatrkas on the southern side which alone is 
^ataira^^ as against the square plan of the rest. Similar ekatala all-stone alpa 
vimana forms, called Kairalis in their inscriptions, but with circular grfva and 
^ikhara are exemplified by the vimanas of Balasubrahmanya temple (Plate 20) 
at Kannanur, and the Siva ten^le at ViralQr in the same area. The former is 
unique in having four elephant lanchanas at the four comers round the grTva 
which are the vahanas of Subridunanya, an early feature corroborated by 
contemporary and earlier Tamil literary tradition. 

The Talinathasvami temple at Tirappattur (district Ramanathapuram) is a 
typical and fine all-stone early Pandya stmeture and one of the very few 
preserved in all its parts up to its stupL It is samacatura^ra dvitala and 
ndgara with square grtva and ^ikhara. The uditala hdra is semi-detached 
from the second tala harmya which carries on its top comer four kiitas or tali 
forms in the place of the usual Idnchanas^^ and has no intervening Mias or 
hdrdntara to form a complete hdra. The ValKvara (Plate 21) at Timvallivaram 
(district Tirunelveli) is another fine all-stone Pandya vimdna which is 
samacaturaMa dvitala having octagonal griva and iikhara. The hdra of the 
dditala composed of karnakutas and Mias with hdrdntara intervening, 
contains a fine series of sculpture panels in the kuta, Mia and hdrdntara 
niches, including such forms as the characteristic dnanda tdndava Siva 
(Nataraja) which is perhaps the earliest depiction of this characteristic South 
Indian concept. 

The Aivarkovil or Aintali Mahadeva temple (Plate 22) at Kodumbalur of 
the early ninth century, extant only in the stone adhisthana of the original 
vimdna with its front ardha mandapa and of the mahdmandapa added 
slightly later, is of unique design. It was a samacaturasra sdndhdra vimdna 
facing west with square stone hdhyabhitti and a circular brick dntarabhitti 
enclosing the garbhagrha. At the four comers were four affluent square 
vimdnas forming full karmkutas, all dedicated to i^iva. In between on the two 
lateral sides were sopdnas or flights of steps leading to the main shrine 
ambulatory besides two more such sopdnas at either end of the transverse 
narrow mukhamandapa in front on the west, giving access to the main as well 
as to the two front side shrines. The rear side shrines have each a sopdna in 
front on the east. The narrow landing connecting the ardhamandapa and 
mahdmandapa have two more flights of steps on its north and south. The 
Vijayalaya Collivaram (Plate 23) at Narttamalai*’ is interesting with a vimdna 
plan much akin to that of the Aivarkovil but without the affluent comer shrines. 
It is an all-stone, tritala sdndhdra vimdna, essentially a vesara form tending 
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towards the pure ve^ara type in that the antarabhitti of the &dUala and the 
top tala are circular on plan, the aditala itself invested by a bahyabhitti square 
in layout, leaving a narrow closed ambulatory in between and an alindra over 
its top thus making the aditala hara anarpita. There is an attached square 
mukhamardapa in front on the west of lesser width and with the only entrance 
on its front wall, guarded by dvarapalas. The aditala hdra has the usual 
composition of rather tall elements, the kutas and Mias, which extends also 
over the mukhamandapa undiminished in size. This marks an early trait 
common to both Pallava and C^ukya forms that persisted in the Calukyan area 
in the succeeding periods and disappeared in the Tamil area subsequently. 
These features and the marked Calukyan affinities alone would help in placing 
the temple in the middle part of the ninth century. The second tala of lesser 
dimensions is again square, its walls resting on the arcs and die four pillars built 
against the four outer comers of the circular antarabhitti below inside the 
sdndhdra circuit. This tala carries a hdra of kutas and Mias. The third tala, 
again circular, carries four nandis on its top comers along with the circular 
grlva and Mhara in its centre. The temple had an astaparivdra of separate, 
small ekatala vimdnas set closer to the main vimdna and free from the 
prdkdra wall, some of which are extant, all square with circular griva-sikharas 
except the one on the south that was dyatd^ra with Mia ^ikhara intended for 
the Saptamdtrkds. The prdkdra had a main gopura or dvdraMla entrance on 
the rear on the east located a little to the north of the median axial line so as to 
come at the head of the natural ascent over the rock slope. This would appear 
to be a Muttaraiyar foundation under Pandyan and C^ukyan influence.''* 

The Sundare^vara, called in its inscriptions Maravanl^vara-grham, in 
Nahgavaram (district Timchirapalli) is, perhaps, another Muttaraiyar foundation 
of the second part of the ninth century. It is an all-stone samacatura^ra tritala 
veMra vimdna with vrtta grfva sikhara and with the hdra of the talas 
consisting of kutas and Mias that are semi-detached from the tala walls. In its 
partially extant astaparivdra the shrine for Gane^a is gajaprstha with apsidal 
grTva-sikhara, appropriate to Gajanana and that for the Saptamdtrkds oblong 
with Mia sikhara as usual while the rest are samacaturasra. The hdra is 
absent over the mukhamandapa. The veMra character, the free-standing 
subshrines and other features would take it closer to the Vijayalaya Collfivaram 
in style and point of lime. 

The Muvarkovil (Plate 24) at Kodumbalur, built by the Imkkuvel chief 
Bhuti Vikramake^ari and assignable to the second half of the ninth century, is 
famous alike for its fine architecture and exquisite sculpture. It is a complex of 
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three nuclear samacatura^ra, dvitala nagara all-stone vimdnas of fine 
grained granite with their miMiamandapas, standing in a west &cing row, with 
a common mahdmandapa in fix>nt and a sodaia parivdra of sixteen sub- 
shrines built inside the prdk&ra, which had a small gopura in fix)nt. The hdra 
over the Sditala has four kamahltas of usual four anga dimensions but the 
four bhadraidlas are taller with six angas^ like miniature alpa vimdnas 
reaching up to the full height of the tall second tala harmya and reminiscent of 
the Pandya vimdnas. These contain fine sculpture in their niches, as in the 
devakosthas of the dditala below. The top tala carries four nandis. While the 
middle and southern vimdnas alone are preserved in full the third northern 
vimdna and the rest of the complex are extant only in their adhisthdnas. The 
iconogr^hical influences are q)paiently both from the Pallava and the Pandya 
sides. 

The Sundare^vara or Karkurichchi Mahadeva (Plate 25), temple in 
TirukkatUrlai or Tirukkarrali (Pudukko^ — ^Timchirapalli), is a well preserved 
type-specimen of the Karrali or all-stone temple with the main vimdna and 
ardhamandapa, the astaparivdra, the prdkdra and single gopura or 
dvdra^dla in front on the east, all preserved. The main vimdna is 
samacaturaira, dvitala ndgara with prandla on its northern side. The 
Saptamdtrkd ekatala vimdna of the parivdra series is oblong with Mia 
Mchara, while the rest are square kata forms. The hdra does not extend over 
the ardhamandapa. It is a foundation of c. 910 A. D. The Mucukunde^vara of 
Kodumbalur, a later foundation of the Irukkuvels when they had become Cola 
vassals, partakes of the features of the Muvaikovil and the Tirukkattalai temple. 

The Nage^vara (Plate 26) at Kumbakonam built in the last quarter of the 
ninth century which is samacatura^ra ndgara dvitala and the Korahganatha at 
l^rinivasanallur (district Tiruchir^alli) perhaps of the closing years of the same 
century and also samacaturaSra ndgara dvitala are two unique examples of 
tenq)les noted for their fine portrait sculptures, some of them exquisite feminine 
forms, in addition to the other usual iconographic forms. The former is an all- 
stone structure, while the high second tala and ndgara grTva-iikhara of the 
latter are of brick over the stone dditala. The dditala hdra is anarpita, though 
the vimdna is nirandhdra, reminiscent of the Vijayalaya ColKvaram on the one 
hand and the western Gahga temples on the other. 

With the advent of Parantaka I Cola (A. D. 907-955) and the stabilization of 
Cola rule after his conquest of the Pandyan territory and, the stage was set for 
many architectural enterprises by the Cola royalty and the subordinate 
chieftains, ^embiyan MahadevT, the dowager queai of Gandaraditya Cola, who 
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lived long till the times of Rajaraja I (985-1016) and Kundawai, Rajarfija’s 
sister, w«e responsible for the reconstruction of many earlier brick vimanas in 
stone. These early Cola temples while basically after the prevalent brick forms 
of the region, partake much of the idioms of the Pallava-Pandyas and the 
Muttaraya-Iruliuvels who were great stone temple builders and had their long 
influence over the Cola mandalam. The temples at KHaiyur, Vaiikan^uram 
and 'HravenimbOr all in the Tiruchiiapalli district, those at Kovilaih, Timviialur, 
Punjai and Pullamangai in the Tanjavur district and the Elumbe^vara in 
EnimbOr in the South Arcot district would be some of the many that could be 
assigned to this period between Pariintaka I and Rajaraja I. Of the twin temples 
at Kllaiyfir, two fine all-stone structures, the samacatura^ra tritala nagara 
vimana of Agasti^vara (Plate 27) would be slightly earlier than the similar 
ArunScole^vara, also square in its talas but witii vrtta grfva and ^ikhara. Both 
of them, foundations by the local Paluvettaraiyar chiefs, would belong to the last 
quarter of the ninth century though the earliest donatory inscription mentioning 
both the temples is in c. 893 of the time of Aditya I Cola. The Divyajnane^vara 
at Koviladi and the Piplikeivara at Tiruverumbur were built by the same 
person, both in the middle of the 10th century. The Koviladi temple is 
samacaturaira ekatala with vrtta grTva and iikhara and like the similar 
Piplike^vara, has an upapltha at the base, both forming very much the arche- 
type of early Cola temple forms, with an astaparivara set-up. 

It would be better to consider briefly in this context the peripheral areas, to 
the west and north of the Tamil country. Of the few contemporary temples of 
the Western Gahgas of Talakad in South Mysore, all in hard stone and much 
resembling those of their Pallava compeers in form though with essential 
differences in features, the earliest would be the twin ekatala nagara vimanas 
of Jain character incorporated as the northern annexe of a later larger temple on 
the Chandragiri hill at Sravanabelagola (district Hassan). They are of small size, 
each two metres square at base standing at either end of a rectangular 
adhisthdna, their hind walls extended over the intervening gap and forming a 
square flat-roofed cell in between. All of them open into a common rectangular 
mukhamandapa in front. The grXva and ^ikhara are devoid of a Sukanasikd. 
The Cdmundoraya basti (Plate 28), to the north of the above in the same place, 
is a more impressive structure built in c. 982-95, a samacaturaira, tritala, 
sandhdra vimana that is dravida with octagonal grTva and Mkhara. The 
closed mukhamandapa is built on the forward extension of the same moulded 
adhisthana as also the agra-mandapa or portico in front on the east. The 
aditala and second tala are functional, enshrining Jaina tlrthaAkaras and the 
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amrpita hara of the aditala with well formed kUtas, ialas and panjaras is 
extended over the front mandapas also. The closed sandham circuit of the 
aditala corresponds to the open alindra circuit of the second tala. The third 
tala is of the nature of an upagfiva and non-functional. This structure is noted 
for its fine sculpture. The mandapa is of the navaranga type with four polished 
central pillars, but not lathe-turned as in the later Calukyan forms. The twelve 
periphaal pillars are of the usual £ave-temple or mandapa type, square at base 
and top and octagonal in between. 

The most interesting Gahga temple, perhaps earlier to the Camun^aya 
basti, would be the Jaina temple at Kambadahalli near Sravanabelagola in the 
same district. It is a trikutdcala type of three all-stone ekatala, square 
vimdnas built on the east, south and west of a common mukhamandapa and 
all opening into it, the main common outer entrance being on the fourth or 
northern side of the mandapa. The square, octagonal and circular grrvoj and 
iikharas over the square dditalas respectively of the three constituent vimdnas 
would again illustrate and emphasize the practical application of the ternary 
scheme of classification as ndgara, dravida and vesara enunciated by the 
southern texts. The mandapa of the navaranga plan with a carved ceiling slab 
in the central bay depicting the dikpdlas, a Calukyan feature, has an open 
pillared porch in front with lateral sopdnas. A httle to the front and connected by 
a common passage in between are two more independent ekatala vimdnas, 
added later and facing each other. This gives the name Panca Kuta basti to this 
temple complex (Plate 29). The whole complex is surrounded by a prdkdra 
with a gopura dvdra in front, again a southern feature. The fine temple at 
Narasamangala (district Mysore) at the extreme south of the plateau is an all- 
brick construction of the Gahgas of the 10th century, perhaps one of the very 
few standing old temples of brick preserved to this day. It is noted for its fine 
stucco icons and the separate mdtrkd shrine at its rear on the west. 

The granite temples at Nandi (district Kolar), the capital of the Banas, are 
much of the Gahga vintage. The YoganandTsvara is a small and simple ekatala 
vimdna on the top of the Nandi-hill, an example of plain architecture. The 
Bhoganandl^vara (Plate 30) and Arunacale^vara (Plate 31) vimdnas, forming 
the nucleus of the temple complex at the foot of the hill with later additions of 
axial man<Mpas,prdkdras, gopura, cloisters etc. are more elaborate vimdnas. 
Of the two, the BhoganandiSvara, evidently a total renovation in granite of an 
earlier structure, is a samacaturasra tritala ndgara vimdna, with its aditala 
hdra of kiitas, kosthas and nidas extending over the prastara of the ardha- 
and mahd-mandapas in front. The second tala has a similar hdra, while the 
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top tala carries four polished black-stone nandis at the comers. The 
mahanasika niches contain similar black-polished stone sculptures of the 
appropriate deities. The lower tala niches contain some exquisite sculptures of 
granite, as also elaborate decorative motifs. The Arunacale^vara is almost a 
copy, but later in point of time. As in the case of the twin ekatala vimcinas of 
^ravanabelagola, these two vimanas both facing east are connected by an 
intervening screen wall, in this case later and extending fix)m the region of their 
ardha mandapas. 

The Eastern Calukyas of Vehgj, a collateral branch of the early Baddml 
Calukyas, have left a few early stone temples immediately to the north of the 
Tondaimandalam of the Pallavas and as such conforming to the southern 
tradition. The most interesting would be the group at Biccavolu (district East 
Godavari) and Pondugala (district Guntur). The earlier group at Biccavolu, 
namely, the ruined temples called Kansaragudi, Nakkalagudi (Plate 32), and a 
third without a name, are perhaps of the times of Gunaga X^jayaditya (848-891) 
and his successors. They are samacaturasra, tritala, ndgara vimanas with 
four karnakutas and four hhadra^dlas on their two lower talas, the pahjara 
among them, as also the sukandsikd being absent, features which would 
indicate affinity and proximity to the Pallava type, though their distinct regional 
characters and Calukyan family traits would be evident fiom other features and 
the general stature of the vimdna form. The makara toranas are emphasized in 
detail by the addition of a pair of makara-\\&?^s at the apex of the arch on 
either side of the fmial. The three other temples in the same place, the 
Golihge^vara, the Candraiekhara (Plate 33) and the Rajaraje^vara, belong to 
the second and later group (c. 950-1050), the last being named, perhaps after 
Rajaraja Narendra (1019-60). They are also samacaturasra, tritala, ndgara 
forms, but with the superstructures restored partially or totally in later times and 
all heavily plastered over obscuring many original diagnostic features. The 
GolihgeSvara has some interesting sculpture. These temples have all a typically 
Calukyan plinth form, and are dvi-or tri-tala structures, nirandhdra and with 
ardhamandapa narrower than the uditala. The niches have sculptures and they 
are all of Saiva affiliation. The sikhara, however, is square and in some cases as 
in the Rajaraje^vara the talas are devoid of the hdra over the prastara. Thus, 
the earlier group would be derivative in the sikhara form from the upper 
Sivalaya at Badatnf. 

The Brhadl^vara temples (Plate 34) at Tanjavur and Gaiigaikon^olapuram 
mark the acme of southern vimdna architecture and are early examples of the 
simultaneous design of axial and peripheral adjuncts of a large southern temple 
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complex. The TahjavQr temple, the Rajar3je^varam as it is called in its 
inscriptions, was conceived on the grandest scale by its imperial builder 
Riljaraja I in the design and stature, alike, of the vimana, the liiiga, the nandi, 
the gopuras, the cloister vimdnas and shrines as also in its embellishment by 
painting and sculpture including those pertaining to dance (Bharata-ndtya) diat 
was associated with the temples of the times. 

The main vimdna with a hoid'«dhi^hdna raised over a lofty upapTtha is a 
mukhya vimana facing east and samacatura^ra dravida since the ultimate 
gnva and iikhara are octagon^. It is sandhara in its aditala and in the equal 
sized second tala rising vertically over it as its upward extension. The massive 
bdhya-and dntara-bhittis approximate each other gradually in the third tala 
region by a system of inward corbelling or kadalikdkarana on the converged 
apex of which the further superstructure of thirteen talas of proportionately 
diminishing sizes rises as a graceful pyramid carrying on top the octagonal gtfva 
and iikhara. The hdras over the talas made up of kutas, kosthas and 
panjaras are to be found only in the prastaras of the second and higher talas, 
the dditala being marked off from the second tala only by a bold kapota of its 
prastara. The central bhadra projections on the three sides of the bdhyabhitti 
have door openings in both the lowest vertical talas while in front the massive 
walls form an antardla passage across the sdndhdra circuit and leading to the 
garbhagrha. In front of the antardla of the dditala is a north-south transept, 
with sopdnas at either end, while on its front is the main door communicating 
with a large closed mahdmandapa that has an open agra mandapa or porch 
in front with lateral and frontal sopdnas. All the axial mandapas stand on the 
forward continuation of the main adhisthdna and upapTtha. All these are two 
storeyed in design to conform with the two vertical basal talas of the vimdna. 
The transept has a third smaller storey, rectangular likewise, with an elliptical 
idlo'Xop and a ndsikd front, applique to the base of the rising pyramid, in the 
form of a mukhaidla (eruidlai) reaching up to a third of the height of the 
pyramid and gradually merging into it. The interior of the pyramid is rendered 
hollow up to the stupi base, the talas rising up by the kadalikdkarana method 
of corbelling, an expedient to reduce the wei^t of this 60 metre high stmcture 
resting on a 30 metre square base, in addition to the massiveness and double- 
walling of the two basal talas and their corbelling up in the third tala calculated 
to bear and distribute the weight and thrust of the superstracture evenly on both 
the walls. The cloister or mdlikd along the inner face of the two-tiered prdkdra 
is double storeyed likewise, and strings up seven dvitala, drdvida vimdnas 
each with a square body and octagonal grTva and iikhara and located at the 
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four comCTs and three sides, dedicated to the dikpalas, the eighth dikpala 
shrine in front on the east merging into die inner face of the inner go/7wm. ^^le 
the top tala of the mtun vimdna carries the bull Idnchanas at its comers, the 
dikpala vimdnas have other Idnchanas or vdhanas appropriate to the 
respective dikpdla enshrined. The twenty-eight other shrines of the mdlikd 
were also two-storeyed with flat roofr on top. To the north of the transept 
ardhaman^pa of the mdin vimdna is a free-standing all-stone vimdna for 
Candike^vara, the mulabhrtya or chief steward of ^iva. Can^i^ who figures 
in ;§iva temples even from the time of Rajasiihha Pallava (A. D. 700), as in his 
Kailasanatha temple and also to be foimd in one of the a^parivdra shrines in 
temple complexes of subsequent times, now comes to have a more forward and 
fixed position on the north of the massive prandla of the main vimdna and a 
little to its east. This becomes a fixed convention from this time onwards. In 
front of the all-stone gopura on the east of the prdkdra, is a larger gopura of 
the same type. Both have hollow interiors in their superstmcture resulting from 
the kadalikdkarana design as in the case of the main vimdna superstmcture. 
In addition to the front gopura on the east, the prdkdra has ordinary openings, 
which are torana gates incorporated into the walls, on the other three sides 
opposite to the three sides of the main vimdna. The lower sdndhdra circuit 
contains the well-known Cola frescoes and the upper sdndhdra circuit has a 
series of relief sculptures of Siva, four-armed, demonstrating the various 
karanas or dance poses of Bharata-ndtya and sage Tandu, the author of 
Tan(^va is also shown in some panels as watching the demonstration. All the 
other stmctures in the court inside are later additions. 

The Gangaikondacolapuram temple (c. 1025) is only a lesser version of 
Rajaraja’s great temple of Tanjavur, built by his great son Rajendra I Cola 
(1012-1044). It is samacaturasra in its talas, the lowermost two vertical are 
sdndhdra. The tapering superstmcture of seven talas crowned by circular or 
vrtta griva-sikhara and rendered hollow inside by the kadalikdkarana mode 
of construction assumes an embowed or concave outline at the comers in 
contrast with the straight comer lines of the Tanjavur vimdna. This is achieved 
by the clever interposition of octagonal kutas in the hdra elements of the upper 
talas as the karnakutas at the comers. This temple is noted for its better 
sculptural content on its walls and superstmcture, depicting varied iconography 
exhibiting the best forms of Cola sculptural art. The peripheral cloister and 
gopura in front are mined. Two smaller temples, the Uttira and Daksina 
Kailasa temples on either side of the main vimdna and the Candela vimdna 
are also of the same period. 
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The period following RajePdra’s reign marks the advent of another very 
in^iortant and characteristic addition to the temple complex, namely, the 
tirukkama-kottam or separate vimSna shrine with ayatd^ra gnva-^ikhara for 
DevT represented as the divine consort of the god consecrated in the main 
vimana.^ This is a peculiar feature of the Tamilian temples and is referred to as 
the Amman shrine popularly. Though the two BrhadKvaras did not have 
contemporary Amman shrines as iathe subsequent cases of temples built in the 
Tamil country or wherever their influence spread, these were added later. 

The Airavate^vara (Plates 35a, 3Sb) at Darasuram and the 
Kampahare^vara at Tiibhuvanam, both in the Tahjavur district, exemplify the 
last of the great Cola temples with all-stone vimtinas. The Air^vate^vara built 
by Rfijaraja 11 Cola (1146-1173) and the Kampahare^vara built by Kulottuhga 
III Cola (1 178-1216) are essentially lesser versions of the two Brhadl^varas 
but with some conspicuous features showing Calukya-Rastrakum affinities. The 
AirSvate^vara shows in its vimdna superstructure of five talas a very clever 
variation of the comer elements in the haras of the different talas. They are 
karnakutas of square, octagonal and circular plans, conforming to the nagara, 
dravida and ve^ara patterns, in addition to the lateral aspect of the apsidal 
rii^ with inwardly turned nasikd fronts exposing the flanks in one of the lower 
storeys. The topmost tala carries four nagara karnakutas flanked by a pair of 
recumbent nandis one on either side. This feature was an innovation of 
Rdjendra Cola I in his later temples and persisted for some time till the end of 
the Cola rule in some temples only to disappear again leaving the nandis or 
other cognizant Idnchanas alone. The vr/to grlva and iikhara carry a metal 
stiipi on top. The hdra of kdtas, kosthas and panjaras of the dditala is also 
extended over the top of the mandapas in front of the transept, a Calukyan 
feature. The open porch-like agramandapa on the south of the 
mahdmandapa simulates a chariot on wheels. This temple also contains fine 
sculpture in basalt-like, black, polished stone, different from the fabric of the 
structure, the best being the Kahkolomurti group including the Rsi patnis, now 
transferred to the Taiijavur Art Gallery. The coeval Deivanayaki Amman 
temple, adjoining, has appropriately a £dla Sikhara and in addition is 
characterized by vyu/a-based pilasters cantoning the comers of the stmctures 
as in Rajasirtiha Pallava’s temples. 

The Kampahare^vara (Plate 36) is similtu to the Airavate^vara in many 
respects including the vrtta grTva-iikhara over the square talas and the 
wheeled porch with its ornate pillars, the feature of the hdra elanents extending 
over the top of the axial man^pas and the coeval Amman and Candikelvara 
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vim&nas. The temple is a veritable gallay of sculpture of varied iconography 
including some fine dance poses. The complete and tall outer gopura on the 
east, the ruined smaller inner gopura of that side and the rear gopura on the 
west are contemporary structures with characteristic features of the late Cola 
period. 

Quite a number of new temples were built with brickwork superstructure 
over the stone bodies of vimanas and gopuras in the succeeding times of the 
later Pandyas and of the Vijayanagara and the Nayaka rulers till right up to 
modem times. But the more prominent contribution during these periods would 
be the elaboration, both axially and peripherally, of the already existing temple 
units into larger temple complexes, as for example those at Tiruvannamalai and 
Chidambaram, and even temple cities like ^ifrahgam and Madurai. The two- 
storeyed cloisters or malikus and gopuras that had come in even in Cola times 
were surrounded by more outer prdkaras with \axget gopuras, often on all the 
four sides, with a number of minor vimanas and pillared mandapas disposed 
variously in the different enclosers to accord with the increasing demands of 
rituals and festivals. The Utsava mandapas, anapanamandapas, nrtta 
mandapas, kalydna mandapas, sabhdmandapas, dolotsava mandapas, 
vyakarana mandapas, dtiira Mias (hospitals) and the like would, as their 
names suggest, testify to the ever growing importance of the temple as the very 
centre of the religious and socio-economic life of the people living around it. The 
‘hundred’-and ‘thousand-pillared’ ma^apas and the large gopuras, often of 
eleven storeys, are characteristic of the Vijayanagara and Nayaka periods. The 
finest example of a Nayaka period temple would be the Subrahmanya temple 
inside the court of the BrhadKvara at Tanjavur. Built of fine grained granite it is 
a small temple unit with ardhamandapa, transept and mukhamandapa all built 
over a raised upapTtha, The superstructure of the vimdna is in brick and 
stucco. The ornate pilasters, the intricate and chased work on the walls and 
mouldings and the delicate sculptures would mark the temple as a unique 
example that formed the pattern for the modem temple builder or sthapati of 
South India. The most noteworthy feature would be the hexagonal grTva and 
Mhara over the square body and talas and the hexagonal karnakutas of the 
tala haras appropriate to the Sanmukha aspect of the deity enshrined. During 
these later phases, characteristic changes could also be noticed in the 
architectural members. The potikd or corbel comes to assume padually a floral 
shape resulting in the characteristic puspa potikd of the Vijayanagara and 
Nayaka times. The recesses on the walls of the structures are adorned with 
what are called kumbhapahjaras, motifs mHapurmghata bases with einerging 
pillar shaft carrying a Idlta or panjara front on top over its capital, an 
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elaboration of the earlier and Ampler decorative pilaster without the hmbha 
base and with the less ornate top as found in the Cola temple from the time of 
Rajaraja 1. The devakofthas on the walls, instead of having tomw tops over 
the framing pilasters, come to have ‘panjara’ tops, often of the ^ala but 
sometimes of the kuta or ni^ varieties. The Vijayanagara and later kapotas 
are large double-flexed cornices with elaborate ribbing work on thdr uiuk^ides 
and monolithic chains dangling from the comers. The mandapa pillars are huge 
monolithic columns with the large central shaft surrounded by lesser ones or 
with large equestrian and other statuary or of life-size portrait sculptures 
attached. The kiidu arches also develop characteristic changes, becoming mere 
conventional dec(»ative designs. 

//. The Cdlukya-Rastrakiita Vimdna Temples: The earliest Calukyan 
temple type is provided, though on the rock-cut medium, by the caves at 
Baddnu, Aihole, Ellora, and Elephanta. They show mainly three variants besides 
the simple marulapa temple type with cella and mandkipa attached. The first 
would be those with a sdndhdra circuit for the cella, an ardhamatulapa and a 
large frontal transverse corridor with two shrines or subsidiary carved 
chambers, one at either flank. The second would be those with a sdndhdra 
cella circuit, with a large axially disposed front mandapa generally taking a 
triratha lay-out with carvings in panels on the wall faces. The third variety has 
a simple sdndhdra shrine with a front pillared mandapa, the cella itself being 
either square or rectangular. 

Without passing through an intermediate phase of carved out monolithic 
vimdnas from the earlier phase of excavated cave-temples in their ‘rock- 
architecture’ mode as the Pallavas did, the Calukyas soon erected stmctural 
stone temples in the sandstone medium, that could be easily quarried and 
moulded. The earliest southern vimdna types of all-stone structural temples of 
the Calukyas are to be found in their capital city of BadamT and in the adjoining 
Mahakute^vara. 

The earliest of this class in this group would be the Malegitti I^ivalaya at 
Badaml (Plate 37), a massively built vimdna composed of large blocks of stone 
with an attached closed mandapa of equal width and an open four-pillared 
porch of lesser width in front all standing on a common moulded adhisthdna. 
The vimdna is tritala, square in its storeys or talas with a heavy octagonal 
sikhara that is squattish and of almost the same width as the short grlva below 
and without a clear splayed brim or ostha forming the avalambana or eaves- 
like projection, a general early Calukyan feature. The dditala and the maruJapa 
in front carry over the prastara, a hdra of kutas and Mas of equal magnitude, 
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the front karnakOtas of the aditala hara fomiing the rear ones of &e mand<y)a 
ham. The aditala and its adhisthdna below are relieved thrice on each side to 
correspond with the position and width of the comer kamakutas and the 
central Leilas above on each side and these reliefr contain niches for sculpture. 
The side-walls of the mandapa are likewise relieved alternately in consonance 
with the kdtas and Mias above. The central bays on each side-wall of the 
closed mandapa as also its re-entrant front walls, flanking the mandapa 
entrance, accommodate niches for sculptures. The recesses on the north and 
south walls have perforated windows. In interior aspect, though the man^pa 
has four central pillars and twelve pilasters in axial and diagonal alignment to 
them, the lay-out is not a navaranga pattern with a central square and eight 
surrounding bays as is usual in later times, but one that provides a central nave 
with a clerestory roof for this part and two side aisles with slopy roofs. The 
vimdna is nirandhara with arpita ham. In addition to the four tall karmkutas 
and four tall Mias of the ham of the second tala, the octagonal gnva-sikhara 
with four nasikds projected from the cardinal faces has four large arpita katas 
of an incipient third tala in high relief appressed on the diagonals obscuring 
much of the low sikhara. The Mkanusikd is absent. The second tala is 
proportionately higher, its prastara standing clear above the hara of the 
aditala. This is characteristic of the Calukya and R^Uaku^ temples, where the 
second and third storeys are high and thus the prastara and hara of the aditala 
are well set off from the pddds (kudyasthambas) or pilasters of the harmya of 
the second tala which is only of slightly lesser height than the lower. Likewise 
the next tala is only slightly shorter than the one below. The ultimate or top tala 
becomes very short relatively, indicating a sudden reduction, to cany ihegriva 
and sikhara perh^s in order to give a rounded sky-line. It is this characteristic 
feature of the talacchanda that makes the four-or-more-storeyedyah vimdnas 
of the Calukyan area, including many of the Eastern Calukyan ones described 
before, appear to be seemingly tall, though only three-or-four-storeyed at best. 
This would be in contrast with the even rhythm of tala proportions with 
reference to basal width and height, the objective being a gradual diagonal 
recession of the super-structural profile, to be found in Pallava-Pandya 
vimdnas and their derivative and affiliates in the Tamil country further south. 

The Banantigudi temple on top of the low hill in front of the enclosure of the 
Mahakute^vara group is of a similar type, with a dvitala vimdna, square in 
plan from base to top including the grlva and sikhara and devoid of a 
Mkandsikd. 

The Makute^vara (Plate 38), or the main temple of the Mahakute^vara 
group standing opposite the main entrance of the massive enclosure that 
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contains a score or more of other temples of both northern and southern types 
and a masonry pond, is another early example. It has a vimcina with a much 
wider and closed mandapa and an open porch in front on the east, all on the 
same type of adhi^hana. The matuiapa is of the navaranga lay-out with four 
central pillars and twelve peripheral pilasters forming nine bays, one central and 
eight poipheral. The vimdm has a sdndhdra dditala. The outer wall is slightly 
relieved thrice at the centre and atjfie ends with two intervening recesses. While 
the bays are provided with niches the recesses on the north and south sides 
contain perforated windows framed between pilasters carrying a prastara with 
prominent kapota ledge above. The kapota prastara of the jdlakas in the 
eastern recesses of the north and south walls respectively carries a southern 
hdra motif of kutas and ^alas^ that of the jdlakas in the western recesses or 
salilantaras carries the northern motif of udgamas and dmalakas. The hind 
wall has no such jdlakas on either side of the central relieved sculpture niche. 
The dditala prastara carries four karnakutas and four Mias in its hdra all 
round. The second tala is high and carries a similar hdra of four kutas and four 
Mias, while the octagonal gnva and large ^ikhara above have four prominent 
kutas applique on the diagonals and four ndsikd fronts on the cardinal faces. 
There is no Mkandsikd. The mandapa wall on each side has niches for ^iva on 
its central reliefs and perforated windows in the recesses. The presence of an 
abhiseka water outlet in the form of a rectangular opening, though a projecting 
prartdla is absent in this and all the other temples inside the enclosure, is 
indicative of a later date^’ in addition to the other slightly advanced features 
such as the elaborately carved door of the shrine entrance noticed in this temple 
and in the Mallikaijuna at the other end of the enclosure as compared with the 
Malegitti Sivalaya. 

The Mallikaijuna temple at the south end of the enclosure is better 
preserved and very much of the same type as Makuteivara, except for some 
minor variations in architectural detail and sculptural content. It is also sdndhdra 
tritala, square in its basal parts, octagonal in its grTva and Sikhara and without 
a Mkandsikd. 

The upper ^ivfilaya on the hill top at Badami and the lower Sivalaya below, 
as they are termed for want of any other specific name, present a variant type of 
the early Calukyan structural temple in the southern style. The upper Sivalaya 
has a sdndhdra ndgara vimdna, square on plan from base to ^ikhara, with the 
bdhyabhitti of the dditala extended forward over the moulded adhisthdna to 
enclose a large closed pillared ma^pa with a central nave having a flat roof in 
fit>nt of the vimdna and slopy roofed side aisles that form direct continuations 
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of the closed circumambulatoiy round die aditala. The circumamhulatory also 
has a slopy roof or alindra. The external walls of the aditala and mandapa are 
alternately relieved and recessed with cantoning pilasters on the reliefs to 
correspond to the widely separated katas and ^ 0/05 of die hdra above. The 
recesses have pilaster reliefs of lesser height carrying nasikas on top that 
constitute the corresponding ka^ of the main kapota or cornice. The second 
tala is tall rising as the upward extension of the inner wall or antarabhitti and 
does not cany a hara over its prastara. The third tala too, only of lesser height 
is devoid of the hara elements. The grTva and iikhara are square with four 
nasikas, the grlva being short and the ^ikhara, flattish. There is no 
iukanasikd. The lower Sivalaya is a smaller structure and almost similar to the 
Malegitti Sivalaya to which it is nearer in point of time but is sandhara in its 
aditala. The hara elements are present in all the talas and the grlva and 
Sikhara are octagonal, with the applique katas of the top tala and without the 
^ukanasika. 

The Sahgame^vara (Plate 39) (Fig. 3), Viriipaksa and Mallikaijuna temples 
in Pattadakal exhibit to a great degree the development of the southern 
vzwa«a-temple complex type under the early Calukyas reflecting much that had 
been crystallized in the contemporary Pallava temples while continuing the traits 
as embodied in the earlier Calukyan forms. The Sahgame^vara, the earliest of 
the trio was built by Calukya Vijayaditya (697-733) and is neara- to the Pallava 
form in having no iukanasika, while the other two, which possess this feature, 
are the earliest of the Calukyan southern vimanas and their derivatives 
possessing this characteristic architectural member, as again found in the KailSsa 
monolith at Ellora. This would appear to be a feature derived from the 
contemporary northern style constructions of the Calukyas in their twin 
mercantile metropolitan cities of Aihole and Pattadakal. Both the SaiigameSvara 
and the larger Virupaksa vimanas are similar to each other in being square on 
plan fiom base to ^ikhara. The Virupaksa, built by the queen of V^kramaditya 
II (733-46), would thus be the earliest dated southern vimana temple with the 
^ukanasika, being closely followed by the Mallikaijuna built by another queen 
ofthe same ruler. 

The main vimana of Sahgame^vara is tritala nagara with sandhara 
aditala, the second storey being an upward projection of the inner wall is tall as 
usual with Calukyan forms, with a slightly shorter third tala, of lesser width, 
carrying on top a short grlva and Mkhara both four sided with a stone stapi 
above. The aditala outer wall on each side, like the adhisthana below, has four 
relieved bays with three intervening recesses to correspond to the two 
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karnakOtas and two ialas and tibe three panjaras, the odd panjara coming at 
the centre. This scheme alternates with the two karnak&tas and central Ma 
over the relieved walls of the second tala, while the third tala has only four 
ialas, one each on the centre of each side. The absence of the karnakota in the 
topmost Mra is perhaps the first step in the ultimate elimination of ^e hara 
elements over the top tala before the appearance of the cognizant Imchanas, 
which is a feature parallelled in, the Pallava examples noted earlier. The 
IMchana, however, is absent in this case. The bahyabhitti of the vimana 
aditala is extended forward over the adhistham to form a transverse antardla 
with four pillars in the centre and two rectangular shrines, one for Gan^ati and 
another for EHuga on the south and north. It is to be noted that in the case of the 
later Pallava temples and their derivatives, further south, these two deities get 
oriented in the south and north niches or devako^has on the exterior wall faces 
of the antardla or ardhamandapa. This feature is to be found in all the three 
temples and becomes the fore-runner of the polarization of Ganapati and Durga 
as pdr^vadevatds?^ Beyond the antardla the wall widens out to enclose a 
larger closed mahdmaMapa, square and of the navaraiiga pattern. This has a 
central group of four pillars with two concentric peripheral rings of twelve pillars 
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Fig. 3 

Plan of the Sahgame^vara temple, section and elevation, Pattadakal (After 

A.I.I.S., Gurgaon) 
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and twenty pilasters respectively in alignment with the nucleating central group 
and with an additional row along the rear line. To the north of the 
mahSmandapa is an open pillared porch. The exterior walls of the dditala as 
also the antardla and mandapa have devakosthas containing sculptures of 
varied iconogi^hy. 

The VirQpaksa (Plate 40) is a larger complex consisting of a tall catustala 
vimana, square from base to ^ikhara, with sandMra aditala and rectangular 
ardhamandapa formed by the forward octension of the antarabhitti, while the 
widened frontal extension of die bdhyabhitti encloses a multipillared closed 
mahamandapa with porch extensions on the three sides. There is a detached 
nandi mandapa in axial position. This axial group is surrounded by peripheral 
sub-shrines, the whole enclosed by a prakara wall, with gopurn entrances in 
front and behind. As such this is the earliest extant temple complex of the 
southern variety in the Caiukyan series, even as the squat gopuras are the 
earliest in this region. The parivdralayas are two-storeyed and are of the kMta 
and Ma type, square and oblong on plan, originally thirty-two in number. The 
outer wall of the dditala, like the adhisthdna below, is thrown out on each side, 
south, west and north into five bays widi four intervening recesses. The bays are 
cantoned by pilasters with capitals of the order and enclose devakosthas within 
their kuta, Ma,pahjara or torana frames, while the recesses have, variously, 
either niches or perforated windows. The hdra is extended over the front 
mandapa and its three cardinal open porches. The central idlas over the porch 
facades have an additional storey rendering them taller than the rest and thus 
forming dvdrapdlas simulating gopuras of a lesser order. The mandapa is 
multi-pillared with six linear rows of pillars each row consisting of five pillars and 
two pilasters with an additional row of pilasters one inside each side- wall. All of 
them are of the mandapa-TpiWax type and richly carved or sculptured. In line 
with the ardhamandapa entrance and addorsed to the inside of the 
bdhyabhitti at its front ends are two oblong shrines for Ganapati and Durga. 
The second tala which is an upward extension of the antarabhitti has its fiont 
projected over the ardhamandapa as the base of the Jukandsikd. On top of 
this tala comes a hdra of four karnakutas at the corners and three 
bhadra^dlas on the three sides except on the Sukandsikd fix>nt. The third tala, 
of lesser width and height, has relieved walls, again repeating the same hdra 
scheme as over the second tala, the projected front going to form the 
corresponding tier of the ^ukandsikd. The fourth storey, still smaller, carries 
only four karnakdtas at the comers exposing the three sides of the square 
grfva and the base of the ^ikhara to full view while the fourth side is projected 
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in front to form the top M/rara member with arched fiont of the iukandsika, 
^ch is just an apse form met:ging by its rear into the superstructure of the main 
vimana. The elimination of the Mas^ in preference to the elimination of the 
kutas as obtaining in the case of the ^ahgame^vara, over the top storey is not 
only another alternative step leading to the ultimate total elimination of the hdra 
over the top tala and eventual replacemmt by the cognizant lanchanas but also 
dictated by the introduction ofXh^ukandsika element in front. The prdkara 
follows the outline of the axial stmctures, is massive and carries a row of kutas 
and ^dlas as in the case of the Pallava Shore Temple at Mahabalipuram and the 
Vaikuntiiaperumal temple at KMcIpuram, a device which would lend an 
apparent pancatala look to the main structure. 

The Mallikarjuna (Plate 41), built immediately after and behind the 
Virupaksa, is a smaller and elegant structure, a catustala vimana square in its 
talas but with circular grlva and ^ikhara, the height of the respective talas 
following the general Calukyan pattern as noticed above. The general plan is 
similar to Virupaksa, with ardhamandapa of lesser width than the dditala 
exterior, being a forward projection of the antarabhitti and mahamandapa 
forming a forward projection on the same width as the bdhyabhitti. The 
columniation inside is of the navaranga pattern, the outermost peripheral series 
of twenty being pilasters set against the inner faces of the mandapa wall. An 
additional pair of pilasters stand behind in front of the ardhamandapa and 
between the outer comers of the oblong Durga and Ganesa shrines that are 
located at the rear comers inside the mahamandapa. The three sides of the 
mahamandapa have projected, open, pillared porches, laid cruciform. A 
prominent sukandsikd superposed over the ardhamandapa is projected from 
the front of the second, third and fourth talas. The hdra over the dditala outer 
wall as also over the mandapa is composed of kutas, Mias and pahjaras and 
the Mia over each porch front is double-storeyed to form prominent 
dvdraMlas. The second and third talas have kups and Mias above while the 
top tala is totally devoid of a hdra marking the final stage of its total elimination 
at this level, prior to the introduction of the cognizant IdhchanaP The grTva 
and ^ikhara are thus exposed to full view with their cardinal ndsikds. 

The Durga temple at Aihole (Plate 42) (Fig. 4) is essentially a vimdna 
structure of the southern type, with a later incongruous northern type of 
superstmeture of square plan imposed upon its apsidal dditala. The temple 
structure as a whole is raised over a high moulded upapTtha or sub-base also 
apsidal on plan. The upapTtha carries a peripheral row of heavy mandapa-type 
pillars on its edge that surrounds the moulded adhisthdna and the bdhyabhitti 
of the apsidal sdndhdra dditala of the vimdna proper and its forward 
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projections as the closed antarala man^pa as also the frontal agramandapa 
on the further extension of the same adhistkana, in which region it narrows, 
thus forming a covered outer ambulatory with a sloping roof of slabs. The 
upapitha terminates in front as a still narrower landing platform with lateral 
flints of steps and a frontal banister. These peripheral pillars of the front 
mandapa section and those at the forward and flanking the inner edge of the 
sopdna landing have large statuary on than, while the rest are without such and 
they are all coimected by interposed kaksasanas or seats with back-rest, as is 
common in CMukyan structures. The r^sidal adhistkana inside is moulded with 
all the components and carries the apsidal bdhyabhitti and its forward 
extension as the walls of the antarala mandapa of equal width and 
agramandapa of lesser width. The dntara bhitti of typical cdpd (or short 
apse) form encloses the cella and in alignment with its two side walls are two 
rows of four pillars each inside the antarala mandapa that divide the internal 
space into a central nave and two lateral aisles. The cdpd ends of the dntara 
bhitti are turned in to form the narrow front entrance of the garbhagrha even 
as the front ends of the bdhyabhitti or the longer apse are turned in to meet the 
door-frame of the front entrance of the antardla mandapa. The agramandapa 
is carried on four pillars set on edge over the adhisthdna with a short clerestory 
roof The central nave of the antardla has a flat slab roof raised over a sort of 
clerestory in front of the cella entrance and the two lateral aisles have sloping 
slab roofs in continuation of the alindra spanning the space between the outer 
and inner walls of the cella. Tlius this section of the roof is set below the level of 
the central clerestory roof and above the level of the slopy slab roof of the outer 
open circumambulatory making the whole three-tiered. The aisles of the 
antardla are continuous with the sdndhdra ambulatory round the cella. The 
adhisthdna as also the walls of the vimdna and antardla parts are relieved at 
intervals. They arc three each on either linear side wall, three more round the 
rear curve of the apse and two in front one on either side of the antardla 
entrance. These carry niches cantoned by pilasters with capitals of the order. 
The intervening recesses are provided with perforated windows. TTie niches or 
devakosthas in the eleven bays on the walls are framed by shrine-fronts of all 
the patterns of the southern style vimdnas and northern style prdsddas—kuta, 
sdla, pahjara, udgama etc. and contain bold sculptures of gods. This 
developed feature coupled with the presence of a projecting prandla or 
gargoyle-like water outlet over the adhisthdna level on the northern side of the 
apse end of the bdhyabhitti in continuation of the water chute or channel on the 
floor of the cella and the floor of the sdndhdra ambulatory will alone indicate a 
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Fig. 4 

Plan of the Durga temple, Aihole (After A.LLS., Gurgaon) 
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later date for this tranple than is usually assumed, not to speak of other 
advanced features like &e diverse corbel forms and style of sculpture. This is 
also indicated by the inscription of Calukya Vikramaditya n (733-46) on the 
ruined gopura at the south-eastern part of the prdkara. Over the inner wall of 
the cella perhaps rose an apsidal grfva and ^ikhara as in the similar brick 
temples of Ter and Chejarla, that was wholly filled up inside or supported by 
internal props. The earliest stone apsidal tenq)le of the Calukyan area would 
probably be the sub-shrine of that type to the south-west of the RSmalihge^vara 
in Satyavolu (district Kumool). This has an inscription of the sevendi century 
A. D. on its wall. Perhaps along with the wholly square plans of the 
l^ohgame^vara and Viiupak^ including the grfva-^ikhara, the square plan with 
circular gnva-Sikhara of the Mallikaijuna and the square plan with octagonal 
grtva-^ikhara of the earlier Malegitti, Makutelvara etc. temples the wholly 
apsidal as one of the fundamental plans was conceived for as a variant of the 
Durga temple in die same early CSlukyan period. 

A truly Calukyan vimdna almost confonning to the southan type is found 
at Hallur, near Bhagalkot. It has an octagonal grfva and MharCy hikanasika 
and hara parapets and the vimana is tritala. The ardhamandapa has an 
internal columniation of two free pillars and two pilasters and the 
mahdmandapa is of the navaranga pattern with a central angana surrounded 
by peripheral bays. It is nirandhara and is perhaps of the mid-late eighth 
century A. D. 

The Tarakabrahma temple among the group of temples at Alampur (district 
Mahbubnagar) is a solitary example of the southern Calukya vimana type 
standing amidst the group of northern style Calukyan temples. It has a simplified 
fi'ont mandapa and dvitala superstructure. The adhisthana is moulded with 
the usual angas and the shrine wall has three niches on its three sides with Ma 
tops over their shorter pilasters, while the comers are cantoned by tall pilasters. 
The lower hara is made up of four karnakutas and four median ^dlas and the 
upper consists only of the ^(Uas as in the ^angame^vara, Pattadakal. There is a 
hikanasika projected in fiont. The iikhara is lost. This temple may belong to 
the first quarter of the eighth century. 

The so-called Parvati temple at Sandur (district Bellary) is again a Calukya 
vimUna of the southern type, probably catustala, but renovated on top later. It 
is nirandhara with a large-sized iukanasika. The niches on the relieved walls 
of the vimana aditala and the front mandapa as also those on either side of 
the front doorjamb are carved with sculptures. It is not later than the eighth 
century A. D. and is probably slightly earlier. 
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The Kailasa at Ellora (Plate 43) (Fig. S), a Ra^^akuta creation under 
Krs^ I in the second half of the ei^th century, is the largest monolithic version 
of the southern vimana of the CSlukyan genre. As at Kalugumalai in the 
Pandya country, entrenching vertically into the hill flank on all sides round a 
rectangle (60 x 30 metres) resulted in a central mass of rock about 30 metres 
high being isolated horn which could be carved out the components of a temple 
complex. This comprises the yimSna, axial mandapas, including a nandi- 
mandapa and a peripheral group of shrines round the main vimana for minor 
deities in addition to two free-standing pillars in the front court and a frontal 
prdkdra wall with a dvitala gopura carved out of a separate rock mass 
isolated in front. The gopura has a passage cut through its basal tala for access 
into the fore-court and the open circumambulatory at ground level of the trench 
and another leading to the bridge over the court connecting to the 
nandimandapa in alignment with the axial structures in front of the vimana 
which are linked by yet another rock-cut bridge with the nandimandapa. The 
nandimandapa itself is carved like a double-storeyed structure, with a solid 
ground floor below and functional mandapa enshrining nandi above. The main 
part beyond consists essentially of the vimana with an antardla or 
afdhamandapa and a closed mahdmandapa. The high ornate upapitha has its 
top platform supported, as it were, over a frieze of boldly carved frontals of 
elephants, lions and mythical animals. The mahdman^pa is cantoned at its two 
rear comers by double-storeyed vimana of the kiita type and over the three 
projected porch like entrances on the middle of the south, east and north sides 
are dvara ^dlas simulating gopura entrances. The top of the flat 
mahdman^pa roof has a large multi-petalled lotus blossom with a central finial 
as its crest. The moulded adhisthana of the vimana proper occupies the centre 
of the rear part of the upapitha amidst five sub-shrines set all round on the edge 
of the upapitha. The sub-shrines on the three cardinal sides are double- 
storeyed oblong Mia vimdnas while the two at the rear comers are three- 
storeyed square kiita vimanas. These five functional vimdnas together with the 
two dummy double-storeyed kiita vimdnas at the hind comers of the wider 
mahdmandapa and the nandi shrine in front would anticipate the full 
complement of the astaparivdra concept of eight sub-shrines. The main 
vimana is mostly square, catustala, with hdras of kiitas and Mias over them 
except the topmost which has instead four nandis at the four comers, the 
cognizant Idhchanas. The lowermost tala of the superstmeture is projected 
forwards over the antardla as the Mkandsikd. The grlva and ^ikhara are 
octagonal making this temple conform to the drdvida of the composite type. 
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The vertical scarps, formed by the cutting of the rock, all round the court have 
excavations of later caves and galleries. 

The smaller and much later Jaina monolithic version of the Kailasa, 
popularly called the C3iota Kailasa, standing in the fore-court of Cave 33 (Indra 



Fig. 5 

Plan of the Kailasa temple, Ellora (After A.I.I.S., Gurgaon) 
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SabhS), is a tritala vimana, square on plan in its talas, but with octagonal 
grfva and ^ikhara. The dditala raised over the adhisthdna is caturmukha 
with four cardinal projections cm die similarly projected adhi^ham each with 
two fiont pillars and a sopana and carrying the projected nasikd fronts in place 
of the bhadra^dla of the harq behind. The comers carry kamakutas. The 
second tala has four cardinal projected ndsikds. The superposed bhadra 
ndsikds of the two talas, one behind the other, are reminiscent of the udgama 
series on the bhadra projections of a northern temple. The top tala carries four 
lions, the cognizant symbols at the comers. The griva and Sikhara have 
nasikas on all the eight octants. The stupi which must have been detached is 
not in position. 

The Jaina temple (Plate 44) on the outskirts of the ancient city of Pattadakal 
is an interesting stmctural temple of the Rasp-akuta times assignable to the 
second half of the ninth century. It is essentially a three-storeyed vimana, 
samacaturaira, with sandhara dditala preceded by an antardla or closed 
ardhamandapa, navarahga and an open, pillared front mandapa, all axially 
disposed on the same moulded adhisthdna, but lacking the usual upapitha 
below. The kudu or alpandsikd motifs on the kapota or comice tier have lost 
their original ndsikd-shzpt and become flat triangular reliefs. The capital 
members, likewise, have lost their robust shapes and changed into more 
conventional forms characteristic of the later Calukyan. The navarahga 
connected to the vimana by a short antardla has on its walls seven bays 
adorned by ndsikd-forta. niches containing seated Jainas and other figures. The 
prastara over the bdhyabhitti carries a hdra of kutas, idlas and panjaras 
over appropriately relieved bays and recesses of the wall. Rising behind the 
hdra level is the tall square second tala, the upward projection of the 
dntarabhitti, which is also a functional storey enclosing a sanctum and 
surrounded by the open ambulatory of the alindra. In frx)nt its entrance is 
masked by the basal part of the iukandsikd, coming over the dditala antardla 
below and forming the upper vestibule for this shrine. The second tala walls, 
likewise relieved thrice with two recesses, carry over the prastara a hdra of 
karnakutas at the comers, central ^dlas on the cardinals and two panjaras 
over the recesses on each of the four sides. The firont bhadraMa is absent 
because of the iukandsikd vestibule. The third tala of lesser height and width is 
relieved in the centre of each face, except on the east or iukandsikd front. 
These contain udgama motifs as in northern style temples. The faces of the 
square grTva and Mkhara are offset twice simulating a twelve-ribbed form, a 
feature to be found further elaborated in succeeding times. The frontal of each 
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foremost offset is a ndsika containing inside its toram aich a small shrine motif. 
The open multi-pillared mukhamandapa has kaksdsanas between its 
peripheral pillars. Except for the two innermost pillars of the periphaial series 
abutting on the navarahga front all the rest including the four central ones, 
though in sandstone, are partially lathe-turned, heralding the more completely 
latfae-tumed aixl polished pillars of chloritic-schist, horn blende at steatite of the 
Later CSlukyas and their successors. The great el^hant frontals flanking die 
navaranga entrance are reminiscent of those on the Kailasa plinth and the 
Indra Sabha at Ellora. The elephants have riders on them and the one that is 
preserved has his head hooded by a five-headed serpent. The figure of the 
other rider is lost. 

The Western (or Later) Calukyas of KalyanI who regained power over the 
Calukyan area between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries continued the 
original traditions with gradual introduction of significant modifications of the 
essentially southern type of vimana. The sandstone temples of the Navalihga 
group and the slightly later Kalle^vara at Kukkanur near Gadag (district 
Dharwar) are , perhaps, the last structures of the Western Calukyas that were 
built of sandstone, marking the end of the sandstone tradition before they 
adopted a different soft stone, namely, the chloritic-schist for their temples 
during the middle of this period. 

The Navalihga group (Plate 45) is a cluster of nine two-or-three-storeyed 
small vimdnas, square on plan from base to sikhara, built round the sides and 
ends of a linear row of three man^pas constructed of poor quality sandstone. 
Many of the characters of the arche-types are retained in the pilasters, 
and other angas. The top tala is devoid of the hdra and but for their 
sukandsikds they would recall the Eastern Calukyan temples of Biccavolu. The 
pillars of the mandapa are partially lathe-turned, particularly in their capitals 
below the broad phalaka, while the shaft continues to be square and angular 
throughout, marking the beginning of the characteristic later Calukyan pillars. 
The sikhara has a well splayed out thin brim or ostha and its sides are offset. 
The kudus retain their arched character. The larger Mahamayl temple with its 
oblong shrine as appropriate to Devi and two front mandapas also oblong 
stands a little away from the group. Another oblong shrine with a narrow 
ma^pa in front next to the Navalihga cluster, a tank at the comer with other 
ruined structures are all enclosed by a prakdra with two openings, on two of 
the four sides. From the mention of such goddesses like Gahga, KalikadevI, 
Sarasvall besides Mahamayl in the inscriptions it seems that the complex was 
perhaps dedicated to Devi forms. The door lintels of the shrine or of the 
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antarala are elaborate makaratoranas with Gajalaksnu and other goddesses 
as the lalatabimba. In one of them the body of the makara is carved with 
circular scales, an attempt at realistic animal sculpture. The kadu arches retain 
their normal shape of horse-slroe toranas with elongated finials with sirhha- 
mukha crests. The hara elements, the kutas and idlas, retain their 
characteristic sht^es and the projected bays have devakosthas framed by kuta 
fronts on shorter pilasters or hyjnakara toranas with a ndsikd top as their 
crest. All the shrines are nirandhara. 

The Kalle^vara of KukkanQr has a samacaturaira, tritala and 
nirandhara vimana having an antarala and closed mandapa in front and with 
the dditala hdra extended over the top of the axial mandapas. 
The top tala is devoid of the hdra and a iukandsikd is projected from the 
upper tala over the antarala. The storeys are not boldly marked as in the 
earlier structures, the rim of the square Mkhara is a well splayed out ostha. The 
spaces between the pilasters that canton the reliefs of the wall face are occupied 
by shrine fiontals with superstructures of the southern or vimana style or the 
northern or prdsdda style. The square based pillars are partially lathe-turned, 
particularly the capitals below the abacus and show the same advance over the 
Navalihga group. The mandapa has two rectangular shrines facing the four 
central pillars, perhaps dedicated to Ganapati and Durga. The recesses on the 
walls of the mandapa have perforated windows. The most interesting feature is 
that though the walls are thick, they are built up of smaller blocks of stone in 
contrast with the large-sized blocks used in the earlier Calukyan and Rasp-aku^ 
structures. The two groups of temples are of the latter half of the tenth century. 

The large Jaina temple, among the many interesting temples at Lakkundi, 
also near Gadag, is perhaps one of the earliest temples in this area built of a 
kind of fine-textured chloritic-schist as distinct fix)m ttie hitherto used sandstone 
of this region. The new material, because of its less thick quarry sizes and 
greater tractability, naturally reacted on the workmanship with the result that the 
masonry of the courses became reduced in size and the carvings more delicate 
and highly finished. This temple, built, perhaps, in the latter half of the eleventh 
century, has a samacaturaira, pancatala vimdna with square grtva and 
^ikhara. It had originally a closed square navarahga alone in frxint and an open 
mandapa was evidently added to its front later on. The central bay of square of 
the navarahga is larger than the peripheral eight around it. The vimdna is 
nirandhdra with massive walls and the functional second tala, as in the Jaina 
temple at Pattodakal, is considerably tall marking a revival of the early Calukyan 
mode in the tala proportions. In order to provide the space and base for both 
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the aditala hara and functional s«;ond tala wall the dditala wall is not only 
made massive, with repeated offset projections, but also has four pilasters built 
inside the garbhagrha near the como^. The dditala hdra extends as usual 
over the short antarala and the larger navaranga. The upper talas, of 
diminished width and considerably reduced height, bear hdras, except the 
topmost. The griva is very short and the prominent but squattish Sikhara has 
well splayed out ostka. The laklu ornaments on the cornices, though flat, retain 
their arched shape with sithhamukha finials. The pilasters on the walls are 
slender, die capit^ have lost their original robust shape and proportions and the 
abacus or phalaka is small. Between pairs of the pilasters are tall ndsika- 
ffonts. In the salildntara recesses of the wall occur for the first time the 
‘decorative pilaster’ — ^a pilaster carrying a shrine-pavilion on top of its abacus, 
a characteristic of contemporary Cola temples in the south, framed inside a 
toram arch carried on two short flanking pilasters. The tall second tala and the 
five-storeyed plan help in enhancing the stature of the vimdna. 

The Mahadeva temple (Plate 46) at Ittagi, not far fiom Gadag, exemplifying 
the zenith that the architecture and art of this period reached under the Western 
Calukyas was built in A. D. 1 1 12 and was the nucleus of a complex, all built over 
a specially raised terrace, besides an ornamental tank. The main structure, 
extant only up to the griva with the Mkhara missing, is a samacaturaira 
pancatala vimdna with a iukandsikd in front projected up to the level of the 
fourth tala over the antarala. The aitire vimdna is thrown out into five bays on 
each side, the central bay being the most projected, with narrower recesses in 
between and the bays are offset repeatedly so that the plan is apparently 
scalloped. The hdra on each side of the talas consists of karnakdtas at the 
comers, a bhadraidla at the centre and two intervening panjaras, one over 
each recess. Round the cella, the most projected central bays or bhadras carry 
broad and deep niches in the form of miniature vimdnas, with pillars, prastara 
and superstmcture, while the cantoning faces of the karnakutas have narrower 
elevations of shrine fi'onts. The adhisthdna is elaborately moulded. The 
navaranga, a larger square with similar wall projections and external 
ornamentation has a highly ornate and raised central ceiling inside and the fine 
carvings of the tier slabs cutting the comers are noteworthy. This navaranga- 
like mandapa has three entrances, east, south and north with projected pillared 
porches and the front one connects it with the open multi-pillared 
agrama^apa in front, which again has three porches on its other three sides. 
The excessive decorative elements of this temple as also the plan and other 
features indicate chronological proximity and transition to the typical tenqjles of 
the Hoysolas and the Kfikafiyas. 
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The typical temples of the Hoysalas of Mysore (12th-13th centuries) are 
also built of a veiy tractable doise and fine grained chloritic-schist or talc which 
lent itself to fine carving. The temple unit generally consists of a vimana 
connected by a short antar&la to a closed navaranga with often an 
agramandapa. Very often it is a trikuta of three main vimdnas connected to 
the three sides of a common navaranga by their respective antardlas, the sole 
main entrance to the complexjbeing on the fourth side of the navaranga 
through the agramandapa. The Whole complex stands on a raised upapTtha 
with a terrace broad enough to form a common open ambulatory. By the 
rqseated scalloping not only of the sides, but also of the angles the resulting plan 
becomes stellate, a configuration which extends from the upapTtha to the apex 
of the vimana, the points of the stellar arms achieved as it were by the rotation 
of the four comers of a square round its central axis through regular intervals, 
say 22.5 degrees in order to make a sixteen-sided star. This gives a larger 
surface area for the execution of prolific sculpture, for which the Hoysala 
temples are noted. The adhisthana pattern comes to approximate that of the 
northern temples in being composed of tiers carrying friezes of elephants, 
warriors, horses and harhsa laid one over the other, the top tier depicting 
purdnic scenes in series of vignettes. The wall surfaces are adorned with niches 
crowned by pyramidal tiered superstructural motifs in Kadamba style and 
enshrining figure sculptures of varied iconography. The prastara has a 
prominent eaves-like comice. The superstmcture is a scheme of close set 
haras, essentially of the kuta elements similar to the main vimana, rising one 
behind the other and each marking a storey, the topmost carrying a short griva 
and octagonal sikhara terminated by a stupi. The lower tiers have a frontally 
projected sukandsikd overtopping the antarula below. The mandapas have 
the gaps between their outer pillars closed by perforated and sculptured screens 
over the kaksdsana. The pillars inside the mandapa are massive, short with 
square bases and shafts lathe-turned and finely polished canying similarly turned 
massive and square ornate capitals of the order with large squat phalakas 
(abacus). Often the axial series of stmctuies is surrounded by an open court and 
cloister inside the prdkdra wall which has a mahddvara entrance in front. 

The Cennake^ava temple (Fig. 6) dedicated to Vijaya Narayana, built by 
Hoysala Visnuvardhana in 1 1 1 7 A. D. is the nucleus of the complex at Belur, 
surrounded by later vimdnas, all inside a courtyard and enclosed by a prdkdra 
with a mahddvara on the east, now surmounted by a later Vijayanagara 
superstructure in brick. As designed by Visnuvardhana it has a vimana of a 
beautiful stellate plan from upapTtha to the top tala with superbly carved and 
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elaborate door-ways with over-doors and a large mandapa with connecting 
antanUa. The navamnga pattern is enlarged by more peripheral rings of pillars 
with a cruciform system of passages on the diree sides which are flanked by 
platforms and which terminate into elaborate door-ways on the exterior. A few 
generations later, in the time of Ballala II, who built the prakdra and the tank, 
the open sides of the mandapa were provided with pierced and sculptured 
screen windows inserted between the outermost pillars over the kaksdsana 
platforms. The superstructure of the vimdna is lost. The temple is noted for its 
numerous fine sculptures, especially the bracket figures or madanikds, 
supporting the overfianging kapota. Externally, tiie well-projected bays on the 
three cardinal sides of the vimdna form smaller vimdnas with cells inside. 
In front of each of the sopdna or flights of steps leading to the mandapa 
entrances on the east, south and north are posed two small vimdnas, one on 
either side at ground level, and two more again over the upapitha platform. The 
pillars inside are lathe-turned and some of them are intricately carved or cany 
fine sculpture. The raised coffer-like central ceiling rising in eight tiers internally 
is an elaborate carving of fine and intricate workmanship with a delicately 
wrought lantem-like pendantive in the centre. 

The Hoysale^vara (Plate 47), built about A. D. 1150 among the many other 
temples in Halebid, is a composite of two similar structures standing side by 
side on a raised common stellate platform. Each unit consists of a stellate 
vimdna with an antardla and navaranga (Plate 48) in front which has 
cruciform projections on its three sides. The two adjacent inner arms of the 
crosses are connected to form a common transept linking the two units. 
Externally the inter-columnar spaces of the projected porches are filled up by 
perforated screens above the level of the kaksdsana. The pillars inside are as 
usual lathe-turned. The central ceilings of the navarangas are coffered and their 
bases supported as in the Belur temple by madanikd caryatids set on the 
abacus of ^e pillars. Externally the walls of the entire complex are covered with 
a profusion of sculpture in niches over the tiered adhisthdna which has the usual 
animal, vegetal, human and purdnic friezes. The superstructure of both the 
vimdnas are lost. In front of the whole stand two open pillared 
nandimandapas and the one in front of the southern vimdna has an additional 
shrine behind. The two are unsymmetrical later additions. Though incomplete, as 
it stands now, devoid of the original superstructures of the vimdnas, the 
Hoysale^vara, coming close after the great temple at Belur, would mark the 
climax of Hoysala architecture and sculptural art. The other temples, 
Brahmanical and Jaina in Halebid are variants of the same style belonging to the 
same period, more or less. 
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The KeSava temple (Plate 49) at Somnathpur is one of the latest in the 
Hoysala series, built in A. D. 1268, which though smaller is more exquisitely 
planned, proportioned and carved. It is a trikUta temple. The three principal 
vimanas have a common navaranga, with another larger navaraAga 
mandapa attached to its front on the east. The sides of the mandapa, above 



Fig. 6 

Plan of the Cennake^ava temple, Belur (After Krishna Deva) 

the kaksdsana level, are closed by perforated screens, the pillars inside finely 
lathe-turned, and the nine coffered ceilings exhibit nine different patterns of 
carving, the central one being the largest and finest. Similar is the case of the 
inner navaranga ceiling and that over the short passage leading from the outer 
entrance into the maiuiapa. The axial series is surrounded by an open court all 
round with a peripheral cloister of sixty-four sub-shrines set in a continuous line 
and forming the rear of the cloister while its fore-part is a continuous verandah. 
In front the series of cloister shrines inside the prdkdra is intercepted by a 
multipillared mandapa behind the main entrance with pillars again of the lathe- 
turned pattern. This is thus an example of a complete Hoysala temple unit with 
the vimanas having their superstructures intact. The sculptures, both large and 
small, as also the carvings, are profuse and of fine quality. The three main 
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vimanas are dedicated to three forms of Vis^u. The foundation inscription 
enumerates the other deities enshrined in the now empty cloister shrines. 

Among the temples of the Kakaffyas the one at Hanamkon^ (Wfirangal 
District) would mark the transition from tiie later Calukyan. Built in A. D. 1 162 
by King Pratapa Rudra, this trikHta temple is dedicated to ^iva, Visnu and 
Surya, the three vimanas opening into a common mandapa. The mandapa 
has open comers between the shrines built on its three sides. The adhisthdna, 
the walls with pilasters and the prastara are offset repeatedly, with the central 
bay projected most as a small vimdna with cella. The superstmctures over all 
the three vimanas are lost. The pillars of the mandapa are lathe-tumed. A large 
multi-pillared mandapa with about three hundred pillars, all richly carved, and 
attached in front with a nandimandapa intervening is the most interesting part 
of this temple. Another interesting feature of this ruined temple within the fort 
would be the elaborate toranas marking its entrances. 

The temples at Palampet (Warahgal District) constitute a group of typical 
Kakafiya temples. The main one in the group, built in the commencement of die 
thirteenth century, stands on a high platform with a nandima^apa in front and 
is enclosed by a massive wall. The main vimdna, essentially square on plan 
from base to ^ikhara, has its three sides offset into five bays each, the central 
one on each side further offset as the most projected facet and constituting a 
three tiered replica on a smaller scale of the main vimdna. The other bays have 
tall pairs of close-set pilasters carrying on top motifs of the superstructure of the 
southern type vimdna or northern type prd.fdda alternately. The haras on the 
storeys are indistinct with more of the kuta element conspicuous, the griva 
again indistinct and of almost the same width as the square and domical 
sikhara, the entire superstructure being of brick work. A closed square 
antardla or ardhamandapa connects the vimdna with the navarahga in front, 
surrounded by a raised platform with an outer series of thirty-two pillars and a 
circumambulatory. Noteworthy will be the array of the interesting caryatid-like 
brackets rising from the capitals of the pillars and strutting up the beams and 
projected kapota. Twelve of these are almost life-size feminine figures with 
graceful bends and poses and the rest are rearing vydlas their hind legs resting 
over elephant heads. The bases of the peripheral pillars of the mandapa are 
connected by a balustrade constituting, as it were, the lean back of the 
kaksdsana seat that forms the connecting platform or pial inside. The interior 
also is replete with sculptures and the ceilings of the bays are ornate. The hdra 
over the first tala of the vimdna is extended also over the top edge of the 
mandapa terrace. On the platform inside are a set eight sub-shrines in four 
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pairs adjacent to each comer of the navaranga. While the main stmcture is of 
reddish sandstone, the decorations and bracket figures are of black polished 
basalt or horn blends. 

The Vijayanagara temples of the CSlukyan area, though adopting the hard- 
stone tradition of granite and gneiss of the farther south in their fabric, as also 
the general lay-out with axial vimanas and mandapas and peripheral structures 
of small shrines, mandapas, prdkdras and gopuras, still retain much of the 
Calukyan characteristics. Among their numerous temples in their capital at 
Hampi, the Pampapati or Virup^a temple is an elaboration round a later 
Calukyan temple nucleus. While the Haz^ Rama and Vitthala temples are 
wholly Vijayanagara ones with Calukyan traits many of the others are 
predominantly more of the far southern type. 

The Hazara Rama temple, probably begun earlier and completed by Krsna 
Deva Raya (A. D. 1509-1530), is devoid of the characteristic gopura entrance, 
while the mahdmandapa is of the navaranga pattern with ornate polished 
pillars in basalt-like stone, square and not lathe-turned but with fine sculptures 
and carvings. The walls of the main vimdna and those of the Amman or Devi 
shrine and the enclosure are replete with sculpture panels. More characteristic is 
the ^ukandsikd in finnt of the vimdna superstructure coming over the antardla. 

The VitAala temple, a larger complex, planned and built at one time, is 
typically of the more southern form of vimdna temples, with axial and 
peripheral additions of mandapas, cloisters, subshrines and gopuras, including 
agaru^man^pa in front of the court, which is a lesser vimdna fashioned in 
the form of a chariot with stone wheels. 

The Ananta^ayl temple at Ananta^ayanagudi, near Hospet, in the outskirts 
of Hampi, is an example of a large rectangular stone vimdna with the 
superstructure having a sdla sikhara in brick and elaborated by axial 
mandapas and peripheral prdkdra and gopura. It is the largest sdla type 
vimdna known. 

Besides the .<ukandsikd, the other Calukyan features retained in these 
Vijayanagara temples would be the extension of the hdra over the top of the 
axial ma^apas, the presence of sculptures of river goddesses on the door 
jambs, ornate over doors, often delicately carved in soft stone and fitted into the 
granite opening as in the temples at Tadpatri, navaranga pattern of man^pas 
and fiee-standing toranas as in the temples on the top of the Chitaldrug hill. The 
superstructure of the hard stone vimdna or gopura was always of brick except 
in rare instances of small temples. 

Among the post- Vijayanagara temples in the Calukyan area, the most 
prominent would be those of the Nayakas of Ikkeri or Keladi in the Malnad 
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area on the western borders of Mysore, who like the NSyakas of Madurai, 
Tanjavur and Gingee, were erstwhile viceroys in the imperial set up of 
Vijayanagara and assumed independence in 1583 on the wane of the central 
power. The Aghore^vara temple at Ikkeri and the Ramelvara and Virabhadra 
temples at Keladi, both near Sagar town in the district of the same name would 
be the most outstanding examples. 

The Aghore^vara (Plate 50) is the largest and finest of the Ikkeri style 
temples and an interesting one too. It is built of granite fiom upapTtha to the tc^ 
of the ^ikhara, the stupi being of metal. The north facing square sandhara 
vimdna pancatala with octagonal grfva and Sikhara on top and a Sukanasika 
in front of the lower talas of the superstructure, has an antarala in front, both 
standing on top of a high upapTtha. The upapTtha is relieved thrice on its sides 
with two intervening recesses like the adhisthana, the aditala bdhya bhitti and 
superstructure above. Though essentially moulded as in southern type temples it 
recalls much of the Hoysala pattern. The vimana upapTtha, has in its central 
projections on the three sides, east, south and north, niches for the dikpalas, 
with Indra on strident elephant on the east, and Varuna on the west, the 
southern niche for Yama being empty. Over the Indra niche projects the long, 
massive and ornate pranala from the vimdna adhisthana to discharge the 
abhiseka water. The aditala walls have on their central projections on the three 
sides large mukha ia/a-like shrines, each dyatd§ra with four pilasters, two 
extreme and two flanking the shrine entrance, with prastara and a 
superstructure composed of a central two-tiered idla Sikhara and two extreme 
single tiered kdta iikharas. The space of the main wall above these and up to 
the main kapota of the aditala prastara shows pilasters in relief, suggesting 
these projected lateral shrines to be dvitala models. The kapota of the aditala 
is flexed having the ‘dentil’ or lotus-bud-shaped projections on its comers, while 
on the faces of the relieved sides there are the usual kudus. The talas of the 
superstmcture are rendered hollow inside, entrance being provided through the 
projected ^ukandsikd. The second and fourth talas carry hdras of 
karnakutas at the comers and bhadra idlas at the cardinals with pahjaras in 
the intervening recesses. The bhadra idlas are double-tiered in their ^dla roofs 
{mukha bhadra or em^dlai) reaching the top of the next tala above, while the 
kutas and pahjaras are of the same height as the tala itself The top tala 
carries four nandis at the comers. From above the prastara of the dditala 
outer wall, project at intervals puspa-potika-^sped prandlas of Vijayanagara 
type, designed to discharge the rain water from the alindra terrace round the 
base of the second tala. Similar spouts are found on top of the antardla and 
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the front man^pa. The square and closed front man^pa has three openings, 
one frontal and two lateral, which are projected forward with elaborate over- 
doors complete with iakas, laldta bimba and frieze of shrine tops over the 
architrave, usual in Calukyan and Hoysala structures. They are reached by 
flights of steps, the sopanas having ornamental balustrades. The exterior face of 
the mandapa wall is divided by a median horizontal band above which is a 
series of pointed arches encloeing lattice windows with floral spadril 
decorations, and rhomboid rosettes introducing an element of Indo-lslamic 
motifs. Below the band is a series of paired pilasters carrying shrine tops. The 
pillars inside the navaranga pattern mandapa are ornate, but not lathe-turned, 
some of these with attached animal statuary chai^teristic of Vi jayanagara and 
post-Vijayanagara pillars. In front of the antarala and on either side of its 
entrance inside the mandapa is a row of small ddla shrines, two on each side, 
containing Durga as MahisamardinI, Sanmukha, Gane^a and Bhairava. The 
temple seems to have been constmcted in the first quarter of the 16th century, 
and the mandapa added slightly later. To the west of the main vimuna stands 
the vimdna with mandapa of the Devi or Amman, which is a less pretentious 
stmcture. 

The twin temples of Rame^vara and VIrabhadra in Keladi, the earlier seal 
of the dynasty, are constructed with greyish green granite, both facing east. 
Though the two vimdnas are separate, their front mandapas arc inter- 
connected. Of these the Rame^vara is the earlier, built between 1499 and 1513 
A. D., while the VIrabhadra was perhaps built between 1 530 and 1 540 A. D. 
Both the vimdnas are sdndhdra in lay-out. The walls over the moulded 
adhisthana are made up of large slabs laid in longitudinal tiers, sparsely carved 
and with a few relief sculptures. Such constructions were common in 
Vijayanagara times, especially in Hampi and in the northern area. The 
kaksdsana on the periphery of the navaranga shows relief pilasters in pairs 
with vimdna superstructures over them. The pillars inside the mandapa are of 
typical Vijayanagara pattern and the ceiling slabs are curved with designs, some 
of them reminiscent of Indo-lslamic patterns. To the south stands the later 
Amman temple, all within a compound wall. 

III. The Kadamba-Cdlukya Style Temples: This special type of vimdnas, 
built by the Calukya-Rasttakums and their successors, the Western Calukyas, 
the Hoysalas, and the Vijayanagara rulers, in the Calukyan area of Konkan, 
Karnataka and Andhra regions would deserve special, though brief, mention. 
This type is exemplified by the Mallikaijuna (c. 8th century A. D.) group near the 
Galaganatha at Aihole^"^ of tlie Calukya-Rasfrakutagew/Te, the Lakull^a temple 
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group on the way to the Bhutanatha groiq} in the Badami vall^, the group of 
smaller shrines behind the Mahanandlivara temple at MahSnandi (district 
Kumool, Andhra Pradesh), the PSpana^anam groig) of tanples, Alan:q)ur, eight 
of the nine vimanas of the Laksmldevl complex at Doddagaddavalli^^ (district 
Hassan, Mysore) built in 1 1 1 3 A. D., the Ga^tti Jain temple at Hampi built in 
1385 A. D., the similar Jain temple on the hill at Chippagiri (district Bellaiy), the 
group of trikSta vimanas on the Hemakutam hill overlooking the court of the 
Pampapati temple at Hampi, two more just near its gopuram, and another a 
mile north-east of Hampi, to mention only the well-loiown examples. The 
superstructure over the square vimana is a low stepped pyramid of receding 
horizontal kapota-Vikt tiers, without intervening necks or galas. The tiers are 
decorated with kudu representations, particularly at the centre of each side in 
the earlier forms, while their straight top edge is often adorned by a series of 
‘dentil’ ornamentations, projected up. The topmost tier carries a short grTva 
with a low square sikhara with the ostha distinctly splayed out. They have 
ndsikas on the centre of each side of the gnva-^ikhara and are crowned by a 
stupi. In front projects the characteristic iukandsikd over the antamla roof. 
Perhaps some examples of this type carried an amalasara over the gala, as in 
the case of some of the Mahanandi shrines mentioned above. In general 
appearance, though there are characteristic differences of detail, these would 
recall the ghantasamavarana or the pTdha type of superstructure of the 
mandapas in front of the Western and Central Indian, as also the Orissan 
prasddas. Very often the projected central ndsikas are joined together by a 
vertical band, not unlike the bhadra decorations of the northern prasdda. 

A variant type also of similar spatial and chronological distribution is what 
would appear to be an intermediate or cross-fertilized mode between the tala 
(with peripheral hdra scheme of the tiers) of a southern vimana and the 
schematic and undifferentiated bhumis of the northern prasdda often with 
karndmalakas compressed at the comers. In this variety of Calukyan and 
derivative temples, each of the bhumis is differentiated by a simplified, 
recessed-and pilastered short wall that divides the entire pyramidal 
superstructure into quite visible square-sectioned strata. The top is surmounted 
by a griva, amalasdra and stupi, as in northern prdsddas. The Galaganatha at 
Aihole is such an example of the Calukya-Kadamba style of plain stepped 
superstructure with karndmalakas. Temple No. 10 of Cousens^^ and the 
Mallikaijuna at Aihole would illustrate the type without karndmalakas. The 
other structures inside the enclosure of the Mahakute^vara complex, excepting 
the Makute^vara and the Mallikarjuna which are southern vimdna types and 
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the i^ahgame^vara of the northern prSsdda type, are variants of the Calukya- 
Kadamba style. Similar temples are to be found as far south as TerMa near 
Nagaijunakon^ (district Guntur, Andhra Pradesh). 

IV. The Northern Style Pras&da of the Calukya-Rastrakutas: 
The BadamI or early Calukyas, the Eastern or Vehgi Calukyas and the 
Rastrakutas have also left in thdr areas a niunber of the northern style temples 
or prasddas with square bodie^and the characteristic curvilinear, rekhd 
likharas which is basically different from the talacchanda of the storeyed 
vimdnas of the south. The likhara in these prasddas would connote the entire 
siqjerstructure ov^ the cella forming a single unit or an^ that is differentiated 
into nodes or ahgas defined by the karndmalakas, all compressed in a manner 
that does not show any clear-cut storeyed division into talas as in the southern 
vimdna but only undifferentiated bhumis. The Sikhara is terminated by a grTva 
(or gala) canying the flat amalasdra with the stupi (or kalasa) on top forming 
the ultimate finial. Thus the likhara of the northern prasada would not be the 
same morphologically as the likhara of the southern vimdna which carries the 
sti^i and comes over the gnva. The etymological analogue to this would be the 
amalasdra of the northern prdsdda that comes to occupy a similar position 
over the superstructure between the grJva and stupi. The smaller dmalakas 
interposed between the short tiers, at the comers, hence called karndmalakas, 
would be the basis of differentiating the bhumis of the prdsdda superstmcture 
or Sikhara. Such rekhd prdsddas of the Calukyan genre abound in the 
Karnataka and the Andhra countries as at Aihole, Mahakute^vara, Pattodakal, 
Satyavolu, Mahanandi, Alampur, and Kumool and other places in the valley of 
the Krsna-Tuftgabhadra doab in eastern Deccan. These with their typical 
Calukyan idioms in common, despite their individual characters, would form a 
group different from any of the comparable ones in Western, Northern, or 
Eastern India. They are invariably of identical proportions excepting where the 
venukola itself has been laid on the basis of triguna or caturguna sutras, 
making the creation squattish or slender, as the case may be. Their adhi^hanas 
follow more the southern mode, and the body is often provided with a clear 
prastara above the wall of the square cella which may be sdndhdra or 
nirandhdra with the exterior often showing the triratha or pancaratha 
configuration from base to top of iikhara. The superstmcture or Sikhara as 
found developed in the northern style prdsddas of the Calukyan area would 
appear to be essentially a scheme of superposed tiers of flexed kapota 
elements, of the same pattern as the kapotas of the southern vimdna prastara 
with well marked series of alpa ndsikds or kudus, distinct or often coalescent 
or interlaced to form the udgama pattern. Such tiers denoting the bhumis of 
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Plate 1 Bas-relief architectural immature in the centre of Aijuna’s Penance, Mahabalipuram, c. 7th century A. D. 



Plate 2 DraupacB ratha, north-west, Mahabalipuram, c. mid-7th Plate 3 Valaiyankuttai ratha, south, Mahabalipuram, last 

century A. D. quarter of the 7th century A. D. 
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Plate 7 GaneSa ratha, east facade, Mahabalipuram, c. last quarter of the 7th century 

A.D. 




Plate 8 Nakula-Sahadeva ratha, soudi, Mahabalipuram, 

c. inid-7th century A. D. Plate 9 Olakkannesvara temple, south-west. MahabaBpi 

c. 700-728 A. D. 







Plate 13 VaikunAaperumSl temple, north-west, Kahcipuram, c. latter half of the 8th 

century A. D. 
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Plate 14 Muktesvara temple, north-west, Kancipuram, c. mid- 8th Plate 1 5 Matange§vara temple, north-west, Kancipuram, c. mid-8th 

century A. D. century A. D. 



Plate 16 Iravatanesvara temple, south. Nemam, r. third Plate 17 Kailasanatha temple, south, Tmipattur, c. latter half of 

quarter of the 9th century A. D. the 8th century A. D. " 
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Plate 22 Aivarkovil Mahadeva temple. Kodumbalur, c. early 9th century A. D. 




Plate 25 Sundarelvara Mahadeva temple, Tirukkattalai 
(Pudukkottai), c. late 9th century A. D. or later 
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Plate 27 AgastiSvara temple, south, KTlaiyur, c. 884 A. D. 
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Plate 30 BhoganandiSvara temple, south, Nandi, Plate 31 ArunacaleSvara temple, vimana, south, Nandi, 

c. 860-900 A. D. c. 860-900 A. D. 



Plate 32 Nakkalagudi temple, vimana, Biccavolu, south-east, c. first half of the 8th 


century A. D. 
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Plate 35a Airavate^vara temple complex, Darasuram, Plate 35b Airavatesvara temple, CanA^vaia shrine, Darasuram, 

c. 1 146-72 A. D. c. 1146-72 A. D. 
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Plate 40 Vlrupak^ temple, south, Patodakal, c. 745 A. D. 
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Plate 47 HoysaleSvara temple, Plate 48 Navaranga, Halebid, Karnataka, 

HalebTd, Karnataka, c. 1141 A. D. c. 1141 A. D. 
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Plate 52 Galaganatha Temple, south, Pattadakal, c. 685-96 A. D. 




Plate 54 Ramalingesvara and BhImaliAgesvara temple, south-west, Satyavolu, 

c. 696-734 A. D. 
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gradually diminis^g dimensions are sq)arated from one another by very short 
intervoiing kanthas or necks. The comers of every alternating or third tier are 
modified as compressed kanmmalakasy replacing the kapota segment with 
kudu patterns, a feature that lends to the curvature of the iikhara in 
combination with the flexure of the kapota segments. The bhadra or ratha 
projections, however, present an uninterrupted vertical series of superposed 
kapota segments with kudu motifs which by coalescence form the udgama 
pattern. The iukandsikd in the front, projected over the antarala roof, is well 
defined and sufficiently wide to encompass most of the frontal width of the 
iikhara, at least in its lowest bhumi its axial length being equal to a haif or two- 
thirds of the external width of the square garbhagrha, in the more earlier 
examples. The axial ma^pas in front, being flat roofed, more or less, as in the 
vimana temples of the south, make this feature quite prominent. The 
Sukandsikd as has already been noted, also forms part of the southern vimana 
types of this region, evidently due to the close proximity of the coeval northern 
prasddasy as in the Virup^a and Mallikaijuna at Patmdakal, and the Kailasa 
at Ellora and in subsequent Western Calukyan and later vimdnas. In these 
cases the Sukandsikd is only of the width of the bhadra projections on the front 
side, and is of the nature of Sdla vimdnas of the alpa class, placed fronton. The 
Eastern Calukyas, however, had not adopted this element in their vimana type 
temples owing, perhaps, to their greater contiguity with and nearness to 
influences from the Tamil country in the south where such a Sukandsikd is 
absent, throughout. These northern type prasadas of the Calukyan milieu share 
most in common with the vimdnas of the region in their pillar and door types, 
axial mandapa types, sculptures, iconography and other features of 
embellishment 

The Huchchimalligudi, the Huchchappayyagudi, and the Mallikaijuna at 
Aihole belong to this early Calukya prds^a variety. These are generally of the 
triratha lay-out, with ghanadvdras (or false doors) on the sides or grills, have 
front mandapa with outer wall plain or decorated and often provided with a 
frxint pillared porch. The Huchchimalligudi is sdndhdra with a triratha Sikhara 
and an antardla marking its earliest appearance and having a pillared man^pa 
and porch in front. The Huchchappayyagudi is a nirandhdra version of the 
former. 

In Pattadakal, examples of this type would be the PapanStha, the 
Vi^ve^vara, Galaganatha, Kadasiddhe^vara and the Jambuliftga. The 
Kadasiddhe^vara (Plate 51) and the Jambulinga are the simplest structures 
having a sanctum with a triratha Sikhara and a mandapa in front. The 
Ka^iviiSve^vara, though of the same plan, has a panca-ratha Sikhara. The 
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Galagan&tha (Plate 52) is a sctndhara prasada with the three sides of the 
sanctum outer wall conspicuously projected as flat roofed porches and with a 
Piratha ^ikhara. The PSpanfitha has a low and linear plan with the main edifice 
having a stunted iikhara too small in proportion to the whole length, and having 
in the axial line an antardla, that is disproportionately large, a man^pa and 
portico. An interesting feature would be the presence of a hdra, mostly of /a/as 
with karnakutas at the fiont comer and a few panjaras in between, extending 
continuously over the edge of the roof of the axial mandapas, a feature which is 
not only southern but also appropriate to vimdna-type temples. The 
^ahgame^vara adjoining the Makute^vara temple in Mahakute^vara is of the 
Calukya rekhd prasada type, With a triratha lay-out and a pillared mandapa 
in fiont. The presence of the water-chute, showing as an oblong opening on the 
top of the adhistkana on its northern side, is a significant feature. 

The Alampur temples form a very interesting series. Of the Nava-Brahma 
or nine Brahma temples, as they are called, all except the Taraka-Brahma, 
which is of the southern vimdna type with a dvitala superstructure and 
mandapa in front, are northern type rekhd prasudas. They may mostly date 
prior to 713 A. D., when according to an inscription tlie outer prdkdra enclosing 
the whole group was built by Kanacarya. The eight prdsdda type temples are 
the Padma-Brahma, the Svarga-Brahma (Plate 53), the Garuda-Brahma, 
the Bala-Brahma, the Viiva-Brahma, the Vlra-Brahma, the Arka-Brahma and 
the Kumara-Brahma. They are most of them nirandhura while a few are 
sandhara. Each consists of a sanctum with a well proportioned triratha 
sikhara rising over the cella walls, an antardla and a pillared mandapa with a 
flat roof of two tiers, the whole axial series surrounded by the external wall that 
goes round the garbhagrha also forming a closed ambulatory. There is a single 
entrance in fiont, provided in some cases with a frontal portico of lesser width. 
The exterior wall faces arc richly carved, with niches, surmounted by udgamas 
and containing fine sculptures, and lattice windows. The carvings of a lyrical 
type are reminiscent of the Pratihara and Rajasthani styles. The Bala-Brahma is 
the most evolved and elaborate among the whole group. These at the latest 
would belong to the first quarter of the eighth century A. D. The Mahanandi 
complex is a group of temple units enclosed by a prdkdra, all facing west. They 
consist among other structures of six miniature shrines of varying types in one 
group and another of four smaller shrines behind the principal MahanandKvara, 
which is a sdndhdra rekhd prdsdda with a triratha sikhara, datable with 
reference to the Alampur group — ^as c. 750 A. D. The Bhlmalihge^vara and the 
Ramalihgeivara of the complex at Satyavolu (Plate 54), forming the principals 
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of the group, are both nirandhdra with triratha Sikharas over their square 
bodies. The smaller Bhimalihgeivara has a ntaHca-bandha type of 
adhisthana, niches over its three walls and large ardhamandapaAike antarala 
in front in good proportion to the main structure and of width about three- 
fourths of the main sanctum, surmounted by the prominent ^idumasika. The 
ardhamandapa entrance has its door frame with carvings overtopped by the 
front arch of the iukanasikd which is a makaratorana. This and the 
Ramalingeivara are the only two temples where the vyalavari or vydla mala 
on the prastara is shown, even though it is a rekha prasada, and not of the 
vimana type where such a feature is common. The large Ramalinge^vara 
consists of a garbhagrha, antarala and axial mandapas, in front. The shrine 
walls are plain except for a devakostha niche on each side. There are 
dvdrapalas on either side of the antarala, a feature found even in the Calukya 
rekha prasddas and most common in the southern vimana types. The Mhara 
is triratha with a large amalasdra and stone stiipi on top. This complex 
contains also some diminutive shrines, square, rectangular and apsidal. The 
square one is of the same type as the small temple near the Huchchimalligudi^^ 
with a receding series of six horizontal kapota-like tiers for its superstmcture 
crowned by the amalasura with the stiipi missing. The apsidal vimana to the 
south-east of Ramalihgesvara has its walls built of large blocks of stone, plain 
cut, as also its apsidal griva, which is short, and its iikhara. The 
Pancalihge^vara near Kumool is a much renovated, but truly a Calukyan 
temple. It is sandhara in lay-out and its present superstructure is a modem 
renovation in the Calukya-Kadamba style. It has a pillared mandapa in front 
with slopy roof and clerestory and is datable to Vijayaditya’s time — c. 750 A. D. 
Another temple at Bandi Tandrapadu, nearby, is a typical Calukya-reA:^d 
prasdda of the northern type, nirandhura, with carvings of Gane^a, Durga, 
and Karttikeya on its bhadra niches on the walls and with a prominent 
sukandsikd above in front of the sikhara. The temple would be of the same 
date — c. 750 A. D. The mandapa in front is a much later addition. The 
Madhuke^vara temple at BanavasT is another good example of the Calukya 
northern style prasdda with front mandapas having a central clerestory and 
lateral slopy roofs and hdra over the edge of the mandapa roof. Though much 
renovated, this would belong to the middle eighth century A. D. 
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Notes and References 

* The tenn ‘rock architecture', aptly adopted by Percy Brown, would at once indicate 
the cutting in or cutting out of living rock contemporary structural forms and thus 
reproducing the interior and facades of such originals in the excavations or their total 
exterior and interior aspects in the monolithic copies. This caimot be true ‘architecture’ 
which in its correct sense would involve building up of component fabrics and the 
implied techniques of design and construction, but can only be sculpture on a grand 
scale of architectural models. 

2 

Hitherto except for the stapas and related caityas of the Buddhists (where stone 
was also used along with brick and that too mostly as a casing over brick structures) 
stone was not being used by the other creeds owing to a long prevailing tradition of 
associating stone with the dead or with funerary rites (See K. R. Srinivasan, ‘Some 
aspects of Religion as Revealed by Early Monuments and Literature of the South’; 
Journal of Madras University, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, July 1961, pp. 131, 143 and ‘Cave 
temples of the Pallavas’, Architectural Survey of Temples No. 1, Archaeological Survey 
of India ( 1 964), pp. 25-43. 

^ Equally so would be such classifications as Indo-Aryan and Dravidian used by 
some authors or the Nagara-rekha-prdsada and 'Dravida vimana' etc. The texts 
followed in different cases belong to different periods and regions as codified by the 
clergy in collaboration with the artisan guilds with inherent variations in treatment or 
codification of the same theme with emphasis and elaboration in respect of local forms to 
which they relate and brief generalizations of extra territorial subjects. Also the view of 
every compiler of the canons has always been to include what has come down, what was 
practised and what would be known or heard of from other regions, though there can be 
a commotmess over many elements inq)licit in their approach. It would be noted here that 
the earliest texts like the Brhat Sarnhita, Visnudharmottara, Agnipurdna, etc., do not 
mention the ternary classification, the northern texts like Samarungana SUtradhdra 
ignore the veiara, while the later Apardjita prcchd continues to employ it as one of the 
styles implying its vogue between the 8th and 11th centuries A. D. The southern texts 
like Vaikhdnasa dgama, Vimdnurcana Kalpa, Mayamata, Udna-iivagurudeva 
paddhati, Kdiyapa iilpa, Mdnasdra, Tantrasamuccaya, Supra-bhedagama, 
Kdmikdgama etc., deal with the three forms, based on the criterion of general plan and 
more so of the iikhara plan and shape. 

^ cf. Mdnasdra under the chapter Vimdna Vidhdna, and the Mayamata, also a 
southern text. The subject has been discussed by Mallayya, ‘Studies in Sanskrit Texts 
on Temple Architecture’, Annamalainagar, and Soundararajan, K. V., ‘The Matrix of South 
Indian Architecture’, Journal of Indian History, XLIII, Part III, No. 129, 1965. It will be 
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interesting to note that among the types of temples mentioned in the Tamil Saftgam 
works of the early centuries of the Christian era, the Nagaram, Koyil, Kottam, and Palli, 
are mentioned frequently, necessitating the need for revising the usual etymological 
derivation of the term 'Nagara\ 

^ Mallayya, ‘Studies in Sanskrit Texts on Temple Architecture’, p. 61. The 
KodumbalQr Muvarkovil inscription of Vikramake^ari, c, 875 A. D., calls the triple teirplc 
vimanatrayam and the Tenka^i pillar inscription of ArikefiarT Parakrama Pandya 
(Travancore Archaeological Series, No. VI, Ins. No. IV, p. 100, lines 32-33) uses the 
definition upanddhi-stupi paryantam also the MelaSevral inscription dated 1057 A. D,, 
Annual Report On South Indian Epigraphy, 1916, No. 602, and many other epigraphical 
contexts. The later practice of equating the superstructure with 'vimana' by writers on 
architecture is also found in the late VUvakarma Vdstu ^dstra, Tanjore Saraswati Mahal 
Series No. 85 (1958), Chapters 73 and 75, verses 1 & 2. 

^ The vTrakantha is only the replica of the metal pin (kantha) from top of the wooden 
pillar shaft that runs through the separately moulded and inserted capital parts, rendered 
square so as to prevent their turning round the axis so formed. 

^ The square is the fundamental shape, which can be shaped into oblong, which is 
only an extension of the square. The polygon is derived by bevelling of the comers, and 
ultimately the circle, or its extension the ellipse, by repeated bevelling and rounding of 
the ultimate comers. This is in conformity with ancient and existing practice in timber- 
work. While the kiita (samacaturasra, sadasra and astdsra and vrtta) and apsidal 
vimdnas can enshrine a single standing or sitting principal deity, and also the Sivaliriga 
with pedestal, the ayatd^ra or vrttdyata (the oblong and oval) shrines can accommodate 
reclining forms as of Visnu or group deities like the Saptamalrk^, or standing deities with 
consorts or attendants, suggesting that these forms are also in accordance with practical 
needs. Hence the classification of vimdnas also as sthdnaka, asana, yanaka and sayana 
vimdnas, corresponding to the similar sthdnaka, dsana or yanaka and sayana forms of 
the deities. Devi shrines were as a rule sayana vimdnas, hence oblong and the 
characteristic Tirukkamakottam or separate Amman shrine for DevT as consort of the 
principal deity in the temples of Tamilnad, that came into vogue in the 1 1th Century are 
also sdla vimdnas or have sdla ^ikharas. 

* Since in the fashioning of these rathas, the cutting and carving proceeded from 
above downwards, unlike the building up of the stmctural temples from base to sikhara, 
and since the traditional installation of the stupi on a structural temple should coincide 
with the installation, after completion of the structure, of the principal deity in the 
sanctum and the simultaneous consecration of the vimdna as well as the deity, the 
cutting down of a monolithic vimdna could not obviously start with an integral stupi (the 
installation of which will indicate completion), but with the top of the Mhara. The stupi, 
therefore, was made separately to be placed on top of the ratha after completion. 
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^ Except for the bas-relief depiction of the pure drdvida variety, hexagonal from base 
to apex, in the top front face of the Nakula-Sahadeva ratha, such a totally polygonal 
vimdna has never been met with; though some of the temple processional cars are made 
so in the south. The composite drdvida vimdnas are, however, the most common among 
the three varieties in the whole south. The tradition as indicated so early in the 
MSmallapuram ratha relief is found reproduced in the hexagonal main grTva and iikhara 
as also in the katas of the hura of tiie*ISubrahmanya temple of the Nayaka period (17th- 
18th centuries) inside the court of the BrhadTiivara of Tanjavur. 

But with the proliferation of the number of storeys and consequent structural 
need for a correspondingly increased basal dimensions of the whole edifice that would 
greatly disturb the harmony of the base-height proportions lending a heavy squattish 
appearance, practical expediency seems to have dictated the elimination of the alindras, 
resulting in symbolic storeys with applique haras as also the inter-mural 
circumambulatory of the sandhdra dditala. This has resulted in the making of all jdti- 
and mukhya - vimdnas typically nirandhdra with massive basal walling and the upper 
talas symbolic with arpita haras. 

** The earlier brick-built examples will be apsidal temples of caityas at Ter and 
Chejarla, later converted into Visnu and ^iva Temples, dating after similar brick-built and 
rock-cut caityas of the Krishna Valley sites, the Deccan and Western India. Its adoption 
by non-Buddhist creeds is found only in Tondaimandalam and the Mundarastra, both 
home provinces of the Pallavas. Such forms were attempted by Paramelvara in his early 
stone building activities. The all-stone ekatala form with four-sided body and apsidal 
grTva and Mkhara built towards the close of the Pallava rule is the VTrattanefivara at 
Tiruttani of the time of the Aparajita Pallava (9th century). Such storeyed forms with 
four-sided lower talas crowned by apsidal grTva and iikhara continued to be built in 
Tondaimandalam even in late medieval times e.g. the temples at Kunnattur, Kalattur and 
many other places. The most prominent all-stone structure of the pure apsidal variety will 
be RSjendra I Cola’s vimdna at TiruvorriyQr. The latest of the series would be the temple 
at Oragadam. These apsidal forms are very rare farther south. 

1 *9 

The whole is now encased by moulded and carved stone work of later (Cola) 
times, and the original construction will be apparent only from an interior view. The art 
and technique of quarrying large slabs of granite by the ‘firing’ method, as opposed to 
‘cold’ or ‘fresh’ quarrying of later times, was known even to the earlier megalithic builders 
as could be seen from their sepulchral dolmenoid structures. Such fired stones are unfit 
for purposes of vertical support, spanning or moulding but could be used only for 
paving of flooring. 

The inscription recently uncovered from below the plaster coat is on the lintel of 
the same shrine. ‘Narapatisimha’ and ‘Ksatriyasiiiiha’ are mere synonyms of ‘Rajasirhha’. 
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The large vimSnas has also another label 'Eka^^a' on it which is a well-known title of 
Rajasithha. The Visnu carved on the rock may date from the last years of 
Mahendravarman Pallava or the early years of Mfimalla, and since it was there when 
RSjasiriiha built his vimSnas on the rock-foundation on the sea shore it was also included 
in the cott^lex. 

The ingenious design and the excellent architecture of this vimdna, with its 
foundation inscription in Sanskrit mentioning the name of the skilled sthapati or builder 
would be proof of the fact that brick temple architecture, the basic mode, was c ontinuing 
as of old, and the skills of construction in that kind of fabric were kept alive 
simultaneously with the new skills achieved in the construction of stone temples. The 
navamBrtis of Visnu enshrined are the sth&naka, asana and Dayana forms of Visnu in the 
three superposed garbhagrhas Satya, Acyuta and Aniruddha in the three lateral shrines 
of the mula harmya or aditala, and Nara-Narayana, Nrsimha and Varaha in the mukha 
iala shrines round the second tala. Sec, Ganapathi Sthapati, V, An Interesting 
Inscription from Uttiramerur, Seminar on Inscriptions, Books (India) Private Ltd, Madras 
(pp. 178-88 and plans). 

The elongated or dyataira vimdna with idia iikhara accords with the 
prescription and practice in respect of shrines dedicated to devi forms as the principal 
deity. 

This is a feature found in the Virupaksa temple of the Calukyas at Pattadakal 
(a. d 733-46) and perhaps forms the forerunner to some Cola temples of later times, since 
this style of having kdtas on the topmost tala is sometimes copied by Rajendra I Cola 
and others. 

1 7 

It has been named so by some early writers who considered this to be the temple 
referred to in a much later Pandya inscription on the bare rock much away from the 
structure and the two other rock-cut cave-temples opposite. The foundation inscription 
on the temple itself states that it was erected by one Rattan Pudi Ilaiigodi Araiyar which 
was destroyed by rain and lightning and restored by one Hallan VIduman or Tennavan 
Tamil-adiyaraiyan. 

The Pfindyas, besides their political contacts with the Cfilukyas as the common 
enemies of the Pallavas, had assimilated many contemporary Cnlukyan traits in their 
Architecture and Iconography through the intermediate Western Gahgas of TalakSd who 
ruled the territory west of the Pallavas. The introduction of such characteristically 
Calukyan forms like the SaptamStrkas, GaneSa etc. are found to be earlier in the PSnqIyan 
country and the area of their influence as for example in their cave-temples, than in the 
early temples of the Pallavas. 

These were blasted and pulled down in the last century to supply the stones for 
constructing a dam across the Kollidam river nearby. * 
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K. R. Srinivasan, Tlrukkama-kottam in South Indian Temples, Proceedings of 
the All India Oriental Conference, XIII Session, Nagpur (1946), pp. 50, 56. 

The present structure of the MahakuteSvara temple is dated by Cousens 
(Calukyan Architecture, p. 52) and others following him, as earlier to A. D. 601, the date of 
the donatory inscription of Durlabha Devi , Calukya MahgaleSa’s step-mother, on a free 
standing sandstone pillar found tying outside the enclosure and now removed and kept 
in the Bijapur Museum (Indian Antiquary XIX, 7). The pillar evidently was not a part of 
any structure or a supporting member but was of the nature of a free standing 
dhvajastambha that might have stood before an earlier brick-structure as is well known 
from many other earlier and contemporary instances. The inscription itself calls the pillar 
dharma-jayastambha and the temple it referred to as Makute^vara. It will be rather 
difficult to assume that the Calukyas could have acquired mastery in the technique of 
quarrying of a building with carved sandstone in many structural temples within such a 
short span of twenty-two years after the first excavation of Mahgale^a’s Visnu cave- 
temple in 578 A. D, in BadamT; more so, considering the fact that Mahgale^a’s reign was 
one of great wars. But from the presence of an inscription of the lime of Calukya 
Vijayaditya (a D. 696-733) on the porch of temple the structure could be taken as earlier 

than A. D. 700, perhaps datable to the middle of the 6th century at the earliest. 

22 

The feature makes its partial appearance in the Kailasanatha at KancT, where the 
northern exterior niche of the antarala wall has Durga while the southern contains a Siva 
form; for the first time, the Ganapati form comes to have an independent place in the 
temple lay-out as also the Saptamatrka group including Ganapati in the cloister shrine. 
Ganapati, however, is assigned the southern niche or the ardharnandapa wall in 
subsequent times, which, along with Durga on the north, becomes a fixed character of 
the far southerly vimanas continuing to the present day though disappearing soon in the 
Calukyan area. 

The elimination of the hara elements in stages over the top tala, as against the 
earlier and abrupt elimination in the Pallava region, and the much later introduction of the 
cognizant lahehana in its place as in the Kailasa at Ellora would indicate the source of 
influence from the Pallava side. A similar phenomenon of the gradual elimination has 
been noticed in respect of the Pandyan vimanas at a later date. This is in contrast to the 
adoption in stages of the Durga and Ganc^a orientations, though on the outer wall of the 
ardharnandapa, in Pallava temples indicating the source of the influence to be from the 
Calukyan temples where they occur simultaneously. These are but some of the instances 
of cross currents that prevailed between the two areas. 

Cousens, Calukyan Architecture, plate xxv — ‘the back of the temple of 
Galaganatha* and ‘temple’ nos. 37 and 38. 
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R. Narasimhachar, The Laksmr Devi temple at Doddaga^valli. 

H. Cousens, Calukyan Architecture, Plate xix, Aihole, Temple No. 10, from south- 

Ibid., Plate xii and Tenq>le No. 10, Plate xix. 
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Malegitti ^ivalaya, north-east, Badami, c. 654/5-678/81 A. D. 
Mahakute^vara temple, west, Mahakuta, c. 670-680 A. D. 
Sahgame^vara temple, north-west, Pattadakal, 733 A. D. 
VirQpaksa temple, south, Pattadakal, c. 745 A. D. 

Mallikatjuna temple, south, Pattadakal, c. 745 A. D. 

Durga temple, north-east, Aihole, c. aid of the 7th century A. D. 
Kailasa temple, Ellora, c. third quarta of the 8th century A. D. 
Jaina temple, south-west, Pattadakal, c. late 9th or early 10th 
century A. D. 

Navalihga group, older shrine, Kukkanur, c. late 9th century A. D. 
Mahadeva temple, Ittagi, Karnataka, 1 1 12 A. D. 

Hoysale^vara temple, HalebTd, Karnataka, c. 1 141 A. D. 
Navamriga, HalebTd, Karnataka, c. 1141 A. D. 

Keiava temple, Somnathpur, Karnataka, 1268 A. D. 

Aghore^vara temple, Ikkeri, Mysore State, 1515-45 A. D. 
Kadasiddhe^vara temple, south-east, Pattodakal, c. 696-720 A. D. 
Galaganatha Temple, south, Patmdakal, c. 685-96 A. D. 
Svarga-Brahma temple, south-east, Alampur, c. 681-96 A. D. 
Ramalihge^vara and Bhimalihgeivara temple, south-west, 
Satyavolu, c. 696-734 A. D. 


* Courtesy: A.I.I.S., Gurgaon 
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JAINA ARCHITECTURAL TRADITIONS AND CANONS 

ARC3iITECTLIRAL TRADITIONS AND CANONS 

W HILE several words were anciently current to denote what is known 
as architecture, a common and appropriate word was vastu-iSastra. 
Though the word silpa-^dstra has very much the same meaning, it has a distinct 
leaning towards sculpture and iconography. The word sthapatya has a more 
restricted connotation, viz. a house or school, gharana, relating to some 
particular type of architecture or an architectural or sculptural workshop.' Apart 
from the traditional ghardnds, there are several other classes of architects. The 
Vai^yas, the Mewacfe, the Gurjaras, the Paiicolis, and the Pancalas, all spread 
over west India, include experts in wood-carving, traditional engineering, etc. 
The Gauda-Brahmanas of Jaipur and Alwar are famed for marble-carving. 
Some specialize in metalcraft and painting. The Jahga^ are known for wood- 
carving and traditional engineering; they are known in Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh and Delhi.^ 

While the ghardnds are hereditary bearers of the ancient architectural 
tradition, such tradition is also recorded in a vast number of available texts.^ 
These treatises generally follow one and the same canon throughout, but they 
differ considerably inter se, both objectwise, leading to the ghardnds 
mentioned above, and subjcctwise, by putting architecture into various types of 
^ailTs like Nagara, Vesara, Dravi^, etc. 

While some of these texts, like the Dlpdrnava of Vi^vakarman,'' the 
Rupa-mandana^ and Prdsdda-mandana,^ both of Mandana, the Vdstu- 
mahjari ot'NaihajiJ etc., deal inter alia with Jaina architecture, perhaps the 
only book independently written on Jaina architecture is the Vatthu-sdra- 
payarana in Prakrt,* with three chapters devoted respectively to residential 
houses, iconography and temple architecture. The treatise, with two hundred 
and seventy-three gdthds was completed on the Vijayd-daSamT day of 
Vikrama-ra/nva/ 1 372 (A. D. 1315) during the reign of Alau’d-Din KhaljT in 
Kalyanapura by Pheru, son of the Jaina SrTcandra in the Dhandha-kala^a- 
kula. In the same year, in Delhi, he completed another treatise the Ratna- 
parTksd,^ which is perhaps published in the Thakkura-Pheru-Cranthdmll}'^ 
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SOME DIRECTIONS ON BUILDINGS" 

The upakaranas or tools and instruments basically needed for 
measurement, etc., according to the Vatthu-sara-payarana, are eight in 
number: drsti-sUtra or the thread of sight, meant for judging the exact 
measurement only by the sight; hasta, literally a cubit or a measure generally 
equal to twenty-four oAgulas or 45 cm.; maunja or a cord made of munja 
grass; kdrpdsaka or the string made of cotton; avalamba or the plumb-line; 
kdstha-kona or the trying-angle; s3dhant^a>rrespondmg to the present-day 
spirit-level; and vilekhya or a pair of dividers. Besides these, there might have 
been in use many more instruments, references to which could be found in 
various sources. 

The samagrl or material, right fiem the brick and wood to gold and 
precious stones, should be of the best quality. Fresh and not second-hand 
material would bring prosperity. The type of material, like wood or stone, might 
vary according to the rank or caste of a person or to the nature of the building 
or the purpose. 

To test the density of the soil a pit of twenty-four angulas may be dug and 
filled iq) with the same clay. The more the pit remains unfilled even with all that 
clay, the less dense is the soil. On the other hand, the more the clay overflows 
the pit, the denser is the soil. Or the pit may be filled up with water and then be 
observed just after walking over hundred steps, to and fro. The less soaked the 
water, the denser is the soil. After either type of test the quality of the soil may 
be judged to be of maximum, medium or minimum density. A particular colour 
of the soil may bring prosperity to a particular vama or caste, namely white to 
the Brohmana, red to the Ksatriya, yellow to the Vai^ya and black to the 
i^UdlXL 

The selection of the site is to be done with every caution. Any kind of defect 
in the soil or even in the site may bring various troubles like poverty, disease, 
etc., to the owner. A spot where the shadow of the flag of a temple nearby falls 
during the second and third quarters of the day should never be selected, ^alya 
or extraneous matter of any type, as bone, coal, etc., whether on the surface or 
under the ground, should be removed, even if excavation is needed, that too 
even down to man-height. The extraneous matter can be inferred by the help of 
the iesa-naga-cakra. The excavation may, if necessary, be done in parts and 
with gaps of time according to the astronomical codes like the iesa~ndga~cakra 
or the vrsa-vastU'Cakra. 

The line-plan should be accurate in accordance with the compass. The 
direction-line may well be assessed with the help of the dik-sadhaka-ianku or 
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direction-peg. Likewise, the sama-catuskona-sthiti or quadrangular prism 
should also be utilized. Moreover, die level of the spot must be ascertained, 
specially in the case of temples and palaces. The construction as such may be 
started during some particular months, the raSi or the signs of the zodiac, the 
naksatra or star, the graha or planet, etc.; better if they all happra to be 
favourable. But exception can be made to this in the case of a house to be built 
of wood, grass and so on. This code of astronomy should also be followed in 
die putting of the first foundation-stone, or at the time of the first endy into the 
built-up house, these being the two occasions when prescribed rituals may be 
performed and the architect may be felicitated. 

The measurement of the building and the component parts thereof must, 
before it is accepted, be confirmed by a set of ayadi-sad-varga or the six 
formulae. The aya is the area which remains after a division by 8 of the area of 
the house or an apartment thereof. Each of the eight kinds of dya, namely 
dhvaja, dhumra, simha, Svdna, vrsa, khara, gaja and dhvdnksa, is of a 
different nature astronomically and situation-wise, and varies in bringing fiuit to 
its owners of various professions, ranks, castes etc. The naksatra of the house, 
that is the serial number, can be known by the multiplication of the square area 
by 8 and then by the division of the number so obtained by 27. Coherence 
between the naksatra of the house and that of the owner is compulsory for 
prosperity. The rcUi also is responsible for the prosperity of the landlord. To get 
the serial number of the rd^i of the house, the serial number of the naksatra of 
the house may be multiplied by 4 and the number so obtained be divided by 9. 
A coherence also between the naksatra and the ra/i is required for prosperity. 
The yyaya is the number obtained as the remainder after the division by 8 of the 
serial number of the naksatra of the house. Both the naksatra and the vyaya 
should be in coherence for the good of the owner. The arii^a or share is the 
remainder obtained after the division by 3 of the number which may be obtained 
by adding the number of alphabets composing the name or type of the house 
and the number obtained as vyaya to the number of square cubits measuring the 
house. The share would go to Indra, Yama and the ri^an or king respectively in 
case the remainder is 1, 2 and 3. The tdrd, the star again, is the influencing 
factor in case of prosperity of the owner. The serial number of the tdrd is the 
difference between the serial number of the naksatra of the house and that of 
the naksatra of the owner. 

The necessity of this formula seems to be due to the fact that in most 
instances where the measurement of any object is concerned, the works on 
architecture quote more dimensions than one. Out of these different and varying 
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measurements which is to be selected would be determined by the {plication 
of this formula. To be followed also in sculpture in addition to architecture, this 
^-varga formula could hardly be grasped in the abstract form. It need not be 
neglected even if its correct interpretation is not possible. 

The vastu-purusa-cakra is another type of formula for the proportionate 
layout of the component parts of the building, i.e. the base or adhisthana, the 
column or pada or stambha, the entablature or pmstara, the ear or harm, the 
dome or stupi and the spire or ^ikham. JPig. 1 gives a general idea of this 
formula which has some more variants. The column may not be erected where 
the lock of hair, the head, the heart and the navel of the vastu-purusa fall in the 
drawing; and likewise are the instructions under this formula. 



Vastu-purusa-cakra (After Bhagwandas Jain) 1, CarakI, a RaksasT ; 2, PilTpTcha; 3 & 
4, I&i; 5, Parjanya; 6. Jaya; 7, Indra; 8, Surya; 9, Satya; 10, Bhrsa; 1 1 , Aka^a; 12, Vidarika; 
13, Savita; 14, Jangha; L5, Agni; 16, Pusan; 17, Vitalha; 18, Grhaksata; 19, Yama; 
20, Oandharva; 21, Bhrnga; 22, Mrga; 23, Putana; 24, Skanda; 25, Jaya; 26, Pilr; 
27, Nandin; 28, SugrTva; 29, Puspadanla; 30, Varuna; 31, Asura; 32, ^csa; 33, Papa- 
yaksman; 34, Papa; 35, Papa-yaksman; 36, Aryaman; 37, Roga; 38, Naga; 39, Mukhya; 
40, Bhallala; 41, Kubcra; 42, ^aila; 43, Aditi; 44, Dili; 45, Apa and Apavatsa; 46, 
Aryaman; 47, Savitra and Savita; 48, PrthvTdhara; 49, Brahman; 50, Vaivasvala; 51,Rudra 
and Rudradusa; 52, Maitra; 53, Indra 
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JAINA ARCHITECTURAL TRADITIONS AND CANONS 
RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS AND PALACES 

The Jaina texts give comprehensive accoimts of residential horises, palaces 
and even towns like Campa, Rajagrha, ^ravasd, etc., in mythology and KacchS 
and numerous pdtala-nagarTs in cosmography, but they all are mostly 
stereotyped and the elements of the art of construction or architecture 
appearing there have .seldom any value. What is remarkable there is the 
architectural and sculptural terms which can be taken for consideration in the 
study of the gradual development and application of the canons of art and 
architecture in various parts of the country. This very fact leads us to think that 
the Jaina writers of old were interested more in depicting the day-to-day life 
than in painting the canvas merely in a cartographical manner. 

In the basic principles of architecture, the residential building would not differ 
much fiom the temple. What, therefore, is uncommon will be mentioned here. Both 
the direction and situation of the main entrance or simha-dvdra should very 
strictly be in accordance with the architectural and astronomical codes. Vedha 
or obstruction of seven kinds, namely tala, kona, tdlu, kapdla, stambha, tula 
and dvdra, must by all means be avoided from the house. The narrower the 
front portion in proportion to the back portion of the house, the better it is; also 
the higher the back portion in comparison with the front one, the better it is. The 
front of a shop may, however, be broader and higher. 

The main entrance should be in the east, the kitchen or rasavati or 
pdka^dld in the nairrtya or the south-west corner, the bed-room or 
sayandgdra in the south, lire lavatory or mhdra-sthdna in the south-east, -the 
dining-room or hhojana-sciUl in the west, the armoury or ayudhagara in the 
north-west; the treasury or kosdgdm in the north and the room for performing 
rituals or dhanna-sthdna in the north-east. In case the house does not face 
east, the direction, whatever it be, should be taken to be the east so as to 
maintain this order. 

The alinda is the outer corridor close to the entrance. The patta-sdld or the 
main hall and close to it the kaksa-idld or smaller room and the other parts of 
the house may all be treated as the parts of the main house. The alinda may 
measure 107 angulas in height and 85 ungulas in length. To the width of the 
house may be added 70 hastas and then the total be divided by 14 to get the 
width of the said and to that of the sdld may be added 35 hastas and the total 
be divided by 14 to get the width of alinda, says Rajavallabha, whereas, 
according to the Santardhgana Sutradhdra the width of alinda in all types of 
houses is half the size of the Mid. An alinda, if situated at the back or at the 
extreme right or left of the house, is called gujdri, the word probably being a 
local one. 
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The house may comprise even a single room. The pam-Ma may be 
adjunctive of an alinda or two or even three. It may have the two walls with 
jalikas or the latticed windows, and a mandapa or open hall. The jalaka is a 
small door, that is Ajalika without lattice. The gavdksa and vdtdyana may 
hardly differ from ihejdlika if they are perforated or latticed. Sad-daru is a 
stambha or pillar made generally of wood. Bharavata, also known as pTtha or 
dharana in Sanskrit and kadi in Hindi, is a wooden lintel. 

A window or even a small hole in the sear wall may not be made at all. The 
window may be built at a height so that it comes not lower than 
the one in the wall of the neighbouring house. In multistoreyed buildings a door 
having two doors above it and a column having a door above it are not 
advisable. The angana or courtyard may not be planned with three or five 
comers. Cattle may be kept in a separate room outside the house. 

The amplitude or vistdra of the house may accord with the status of the 
owner. The king, the commander-in-chief, the prime minister, the heir-apparent 
or yuvardja, the younger brother of the king, the queen, the astronomer, the 
physician and the priest may have their houses built respectively measuring 108 
by 135, 64 by 74%, 60 by SlVi, 80 by 106%, 40 by 53 V,, 30 by 33 y 4 , 40 by 
46%, 40 by 46% and 40 by 46^^ hastas. This amplitude can be reduced by the 
prescribed number of hastas. A Brohmana, a Ksatriya, a Vai^ya, a ^udra and 
an Antyaja or Can^a may have their houses respectively of 32 by 35 %, 28 
by 3 1 Vi, 24 by 28, 20 by 25 and 16 by 20 hastas. By adding 4 hastas to a 
sixteenth of the width can be had the height of the ground floor or prathama- 
tala of the house. 

The houses, because of the variety and number, etc., of the parts and 
apartments, may be put into sixteen thousand three hundred and eighty-four 
classes. Summarily, the houses may be given only one of the sixteen attributive 
names; dhruva, dhanya, jaya, nanda, khara, kdnta, manorama, sumukha, 
durmukha, krilra, supaksa, dhanada, ksaya, dkranda, vipula and vijaya. 

The houses, on the basis of their dimensions and situations, may again be 
classified under the sixty-four names, all being attributive; (1 to 8) ^dntana, 
idntida, vardhamdna, kukkuta, svastika, harhsa, vardhana, karbura; (9 to 
16) Mnta, harsana, vipula, kurala, vitta, citta or citra, dhana, kdla-danda; 
(17 to 24) bhadraka, putrada, sarvdhga, kdla-cakra, tri-pura, sundara, 
nila, kutila; (25 to 32) SdSvata, idstrada, Sila, kotara, saumya, subhaga, 
bhadra-mdna, krura; (33 to 40) iri-dhara, sarva-kdmada, pustida (a), 
kirtti-ndiaka, irhgdra, iri-vdsa, ^ri-iobha, klrtti-^obhanaka\ (41 to 48) 
yuga-iri-dhara, bahu-ldbha, laksmi-nivdsu, kupita, udyota, bahu-tejas, 
sutejas, kalahdvaha; (49 to 56) vildsa, bahu-nivdsa, pustida (b), krodha- 
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sannibha, mahanta, mahita, duhkha, kulaccheda; (57 to 64) pratapa- 
vardhana, divya, bahu-duhkha, kanthacchedana, jangama, sirhha-nada, 
hastija and kantaka. 

The houses may, yet again, be classified under eight types: surya^ vasam, 
virya, kdldksa, buddhi, suvrata, prasada and dvivedha. Each of these eight 
has sixteen varieties, and as such, the total number comes to one hundred and 
twenty-eight 

Apart fiom these, there is one more type of classification of houses specially 
meant for kings. It is the king only who is allowed to have a house round on 
plan, if he so likes. 

CONCEPT OF THE TEMPLE 

The Sanskrit words mandira and alaya, both denoting something like a 
shelter, specify the temple particularly in Jaina references, where, however, 
more ancient than these two is the word ayatana dating back to the time of 
Mahavlra who often used to stay in Yaksdyatanas in the course of his vihdras; 
later it joined the compound word Jindyatanu and was still later replaced by 
the words mandira, dlaya, geha, grha, etc. 

The concept behind the temple in Jainism is perhaps nowhere indicated. 
Essentially dedicated to one of the Tirthahkaras, the temple, if it is taken to be 
a memorial, may win some logic, but surely not if is taken to be a funeral relic 
structure. ' ^ But more logical does it seem to interpret the temple as the symbolic 
representation not of the Meru but of the samavasarana or the fascinating 
auditorium of the TTrthahkara who, as one of those to be bowed before any 
one of the other Paramesthins,' '^ would deliver a sermon only inside the 
samavasarana, whose idol was the first to appear and whose iconic symbol in 
the form of the mdla-ndyaka or main deity must be installed in the temple. 
Many a temple, whether ancient or modem, has in front the mdna-stambha 
which is one of the component parts of the samavasarana. The 
samavasarana, thus once symbolized as an architectural composition, even if a 
miniature one, lost its chance to be symbolized otherwise. Erroneous will it be to 
include the samavasarana, which is absolutely indigenous to Jainism, amongst 
the funeral relic stmctures like stupa or aiduka, or even the jdruka or jdluka 
and ziggurat. Caitya, if it at all be referred to in this connexion, would support 
this contention. Both the words dyatana and caitya have the same meaning.'^ 
The samavasarana being too complicated to be represented literally according 
to the plan described in the texts, the temple appeared, though with a number of 
canonical peculiarities, and with majestic dimensions, because of which fact the 
holy building came to be called more as dyatana or caitya or so than as 
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samavasarana. Mahavu-a often used to stay during his vihdras also in the 
caityas which might have been nothing but ayatanas or temples, the places 
ethically prescribed for the ascetics to stay in. The word caitya later on or 
perhaps simultaneously came to have many connotations. It also restrictedly 
meant an idol housed in a temple and, as such, originated words like caitya- 
vihara, caitya- grha, caitydlaya, etc., all of them with the same meaning, 
namely the temple. 

The Jaina temple then, with this veiy idea behind its origin, went on having a 
parallel and simultaneous evolution, though with paces up and down, with the 
temples of co-traditions. Differentiating a Jaina temple from other temples, 
therefore, requires a thorough scmtiny, unless it is favoured by a clear evidence 
like epigraphical or literary or at least a traditional record or any aspect of 
iconography. It is because of this fact, decidedly unlike the case of plastic art, 
that very few works were composed separately to deal with Jaina architecture. 

COMPONENTS AND TYPES OF TEMPLES” 

A garta-vivara or foundation-pit for the prdsdcla may be excavated down 
to the layer where rock or water is found. In the centre of such a pit may, under 
proper rituals, be placed a kurma-sild or the slab with a tortoise and other 
things carved on it, and also in the four directions and the four subdirections 
eight khura-ililds or the slabs with an object carved on each of them (Fig. 2) 
may, each one, be placed under proper rituals. The pit may then be filled, 
closely pressed and hardened. 


Fig. 2 

Kurma-^ilu (After Bhagwandas 
Jain) 9, tortoise; 7, wave; 8, fish; 1, 
frog; 2, crocodile; 3, grdsa; 4, full 
vessel; 5, snake; 6, conch; 16, vajra; 
17, ^akti; 10, danda; 11, sword; 12, 
naga-pdia', 13, flag; 14, gada\ 15, 
triiiila 


The pitha or adhisthdna, the plinth, is then to be erected on the tala or the 
ground so prepared (Figs, 3 and 4). The pitha may be a simple one 
(Fig. 5) or with friezes called tharas or prastara-galas, one to five in number, 
on it (Fig. 6), Kona or karna, pratiratha, ratha, bhadra and mukha-bhadra 
are all one type or the other of moulding of the pitha and hence the parts of the 
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pr&sada, whereas mndi, karnika, pallam, tilaka and tavamga, all of them 
also being mouldings of the pitha, are the decorative elements of the prasdda. 



Fig. 3 

Sama-dala prasdda (After 
Bhagwandas Jain) 1, garbha- 
grha; 2-5, karna-rekhd', 6, 8, 10, 
12, 14, 16, \i, 19, 21, nandi-, 7, 
15, 18, pratikarna; 9, 13, 20, 
uparatha;\], bhadra-ratha; 22, 
bhadra-rathikd 



o c o o 


Fig. 4 

Plan of a temple (After Bhagwandas Jain) 1, baldnaka; 
2, ^rngdra-catuskt; 3, ranga-mandapa; 4, nava-catuskT; 5, dvdra ; 6, 
catuskf; 7, gudha-mandapa\ &,jagati; 9, garbha-grha; 10, dvdra 
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Fig. 6 

PTtha with five staras (After Bhagwandas Jain) 1 to 3, bhitti; 4, 
jadyakumbha; 5, karna; 6, antara-patra; 7, kevala; 8, grasa-patti; 9, gaja- 
stara; 10, asva-stara; 11, sirhha-stara; 12, nara-stara; 13, harhsa-slara 
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The its Mteenn^mlxTS placed in oida is 7. The 

word mandovara seems to be a local one current in western India and a 
corrupt form of Sanskrit mand(q>a-vara or mamiapa-dhara. The mandovara 
actually is the bhitti or die outer wall supporting the roof which covers the 
mandapa or the mandapas in the prdsada (Fig. 7a). Sutrodhara Manana 
describes four types of mandovara, namely the ndgara, meru (Fig. 7b), 
sdmdnya (Fig. 7c) and prakarantara. 



a b c 

Fig. 7 

Types of mandovara (After Bhagwandas Jain) a) mandovara of twenty- 
five divisions; b) meru-mandovara; c) sdmanya-mandovara (1, khura\ 2, 
kumbha-, 3, kalaia\ 4, kevdla; 5, mahcv, 6, janghd; 1, chajjT; 8, uru-janghd; 
9, hharani; 10, iirdvatr, 11, chajjd\ 12, virddu; 13, prahdra) 
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The Sikhara is the spherical roof rising like an inverted cup over a 
building.’^ Above the dome it comprises the iikhara, iikha, iikhcinta and 
iHkhdmani (Fig. 8), or it can otherwise be divided as chadya, iikhara, amala- 
s3ra or Smalaka (Fig. 9) and kalaia (Fig. 10), in which kama-rekhSs, 
pmtikarnas or the uparathas and the uru-Srngas can also be seen. The 
Smalaka comprises the gala, andaka, candrika and amala-sarika. KalaSa is 
a term applied generally to the summit of a tower. Its component parts are the 
gala, andaka, karnika and bTjapilraka."T!h6 Suka~nasa or ^uka-nasika is a 
part of the dome, looking like the parrot’s beak. The dhvaja, the banner or flag 
with danda, the staff, should be put at the top of the iikhara (Fig. 11). 



Fig. 8 

Sikhara of rekhd-mandira (After 
Bhagwandas Jain) 1, chadya; 2, Sikhara; 
3, dmala-sdra; 4, kalaSa; 5 and 9, karna- 
rekhd; 6 and 8, pratikarna uparatha; 7, 
uru-Srhga 


Fig. 9 

Amala-sdra (After 
Bhagwandas Jain) 1, gala; 
2, andaka; 3, candrika; 4, 
amala-sdrikd 
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Fig. 10 

Kaluga (After Bhagwandas 
Jain) 1, pitha and gala; 2, 
andaka; 3, karnikd; 4, 
bijapClraka 


Fig. 11 

Dhvaja (After Bhagwandas Jain) 1, 
danda; 2, parvan; 3, granthi; 4, dhvaja- 
mula; 5, dhvaja-purusa; 6, dhvaja 


The dvara, door, should in width be half its height which may vary from 
sixteen ahgulas to seven hastas. On the door-frame may be carved 
ITrthahkaras, pratlhara-co\xp\t, madanikas, etc., at their appropriate places 
(Fig. 12), The main entrance of a temple under repair should be neither shifted 
nor altered. 



5 6 7 ft 



ts 


Fig. 12 

Dvdra-llakhds (After Bhagwandas Jain) 1, 7, 11, three Vakhas; 2, 8, 12, five 
Vakhas; 3, 4, 5, 9, 13, seven idkhds; 6, 10, 14, nine Mkhds; 15, dehalT of the door 
(1 and 3, alafikarana; 2, ^ahkhavatX; 4, ardha-candra; 5, 7, grdsa; 8, dehalt) 
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The jagati is a moulding of the pnha or base. Or, to define otherwise, all 
the area covered by the temple as such is jagati (cf. Fig. 4). It is actually the 
jagati that proportions the plan of the prSsada or the main sanctuaiy and all the 
component parts of the temple. Seen as the surface of the pitha, the jagati must 
be walled along with a gate in each direction. 

The mandapa, pavilion, is comprised of the prdsdda-kamala or garbha- 
grha or the main sanctuary, gudha-mmdapa or the covered pavilion, trika- 
mandapa or the mandapa with three passages cut across, ranga-mandapa or 
the auditorium and sa-torana baldnaka or the arched platform. The width of 
the mandapa may be 1, 1.5 or 1.75 times that of the main sanctuary. The 
stambhas or the columns may in height be half the diameter of the mandapa, 
but, what seems to be more practicable, a column may generally be four times 
the base, and the pedestal twice or thrice the base and the entablature equal to 
or double the base. The course of the jala-pranulikds or the drainage may be 
towards the left or the south. 

Sri-vijaya, maha-padma, nandyavarta, laksmi-tilaka, nara-veda, 
kamala-hamsa and kunjara are the seven types of prasadas said to be the 
best for the Jinas. But Vi^vakarman'^ speaks of innumerable types of the 
prasadas (Figs. 13, 14), out of which only twenty-five may here be named; 
ke sarin, sarvato-bhadra, sunandana, nandi-idld, nandisa, mandira, sri- 
vatsa, amrtodbhava, hemavanta, himukuta, kaild^a, prthvi-jaya, indra-nila, 
mahd-nila, bhii-dhara, ratna-kuta, vaidurya, padma-rdga, vajrdnga, 
mukutojjvala, airdvata, rdja-hamsa, garuda, vrsahha and meru. The first of 
these prasadas has four andakas or cupolas around its sikhara, then every 
mxXprasdda has more four an^kas than the earlier one, the twenty-fifth being 
with a hundred of andakas. 

Vi^vakarman in the Dipdrnava}^ describes fifty-two ymsi-prdsddas, out of 
which twenty-five are dedicated, one each, to the TTrthahkaras, with 
Neminatha having two and the rest twenty-seven collectively to all the twenty- 
four Tirthahkaras. Thus, (1) kamala-bhusana (Fig. 15), (2) kama-ddyaka, 
(3) ratna-koti, (5) ksiti-bhusana, (6) padma-rdga, (7) pusya-danta, (8) 
supdrsva, (10) sitala, (12) rtu-rdja, (13) sri-sitala, (16) ireydmsa, (19) 
vdsu-pujya, (21) vimala, (23) ananta, (24) dharmada, (27) sri-liriga, (29) 
kumuda, (32) kamala-kanda, (35) mahendra, (38) mdna-santusti, (40) 
nami-srriga, (41) sumati-kirtti, (47) pdrsva-vallabha, and (50) vira-vikrama 
(Fig. 16) are each dedicated to one of the TTrthankaras serially starting with 
^abhanatha; (44) naimendra to Neminatha again; (4) amrtodbhava, (9) ^ri- 
vallabha, (11) sri-candra, (14) kirtti-ddyaka, (15) manohara, (17) sukula. 
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Fig. 13 

Varieties of Jina-prasadas (After P. O. Somapura) 1, sarvatobhadra', 2, 
nandana', 3, nanda-^dlin; 4, nandT^a\ 5, mandara 
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Fig. 14 

Caturmukha maha-prdsada (After P. O. Somapura) 1-1 to 1-5, 
caturmukha prasddas (1-1, samavasarana prdsdda; 1-2, meru-prdsdda; 1- 
3, NandUvara-dvTpa prdsdda; 1-4, sahasra-kdta prdsdda; 1-5, Astdpada- 
prdsdda); 2, the five kona prasddas; 3, the eight mahddhara prdsddas; 4, 
the four megha-ndda mandapas; 5, open catuskas; 6, catuskas; 7, thirty-six 
mandapas; 8, baldnakas 
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(18) kula-nandana, (20) ratna-sanjayoy (22) mukti, (25) surendra, (26) 
dharma-vrksa, (28) kama-dattaka, (31) harsam, (33) M-^aila, (34) ari- 
ndiana, (36) m&navendra, (37) pdpamaiaruiy (42) upendra, (43) rajendra, 
(45) yati-bhusam, (46) supu^a, (48) padma-vrta, (49) rupa-vallabha, (51) 
astapada and (52) tusti-pusti to all the Tlrthankaras; (30) ^akti to Laksml- 
devT; and (39) drf-bhava (gaurava) to Brahma, Visnu and ^ iva, 

DOMESTIC AND PORTABLE TEMPLES 

Provision for a dharma-sthana or the temple to be built within a residential 
house has also bera made in the canons. Situated in the north-east comer of the 
house, the temple, though owned and maintained privately, must be kept open 
to all. Such temples may follow the general code of ten^le-architecture. They 
may be made of wood with an upapTtha and a pitha or the two bases and 
other component parts. A column at each comer, a door and a balcony in each 
direction and at the top a iikhara with four smaller ones are the component 
parts of this type of temple, but a flag on the top is not allowed. Moreover, 
above all, the expenses incurred must be met out of legitimate earnings. 
Likewise, a temple made of wood may also be allowed only if it is a miniature, 
such as a portable one, to be carried along a journey after which it may be 
preserved in the ratha^Mld or in the temple, for further use. 

COSMCXjRAPHY AND ARCHITECTURE 

Literary sources no doubt provide us with a lot of information regarding the 
canons and symbolism of architecture, but the cosmographical literature is much 
fuller of such information and various suggestions. A brief sketch of Jaina 
cosmogrsqjhy would, therefore, be helpful in this context. 

Cosmogony has been altogether refuted in Jainism, whereas both 
cosmology and cosmography occupy a fairly large place in mythological 
scriptures. The cosmos, eternally existent by nature, is comprised of six types of 
dravyas or the substances categorized as jiva (living) and a-jlva (non-living). 
The faculty of knowing and perceiving and the sensations of pleasure and pain, 
which can inhere only in something and cannot be the function of pure non- 
entity, must be regarded as states of something which exists, and it is this 
something which may be called the jiva substance. The non-living continuum 
comprises dharma or the medium of motion, a-dharma^^ or the medium of 
rest, dka^a or the space, pudgala^^ or the matter and energy and kaU?^ or the 
time.^^ 

The cosmos,^^ materially too mathematical and geometrical in the whole as 
well as in parts, is shaped like a man standing akimbo with the legs spread 
sidewards (Fig. 17). The space inside the cosmos is called the lokdkd^a and 
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outside a-lok3kaia wh^in the cosmos is supported by three zones of air or 
the vata-valayas, the inner zone being humid {tarn), the middle dense (gAona) 
and the outer rarefied gases (ghanodadhi). The Siddha-iilS, or the i^ace of the 



Triloka, the cosmos (After Muktyanand Singh Jain) 1, adho-loka, the lower 
world; 2, madhya-loka, the middle world; 3, urdhva-loka, the upper world; 4, 
Ghanodadhi-vata-va/ayu; 5, Ghana-vdfa-va/aya; 6, Tanu-vum-va/aya; 7, 
Nigoda; 8, vata-valayas; 9, seventh hell; 10, sixth hell; 11, fifth hell; 12, fourth 
hell; 13, third hell; 14, second hell; IS, first hell with three parts; 16, Sudariana 
Meru; 17, Saudharma svarga; 18, AiSdna svarga; 19, SSnat-kumara svarga; 20, 
Mahendra svarga; 21, Brahman svarga; 22, Brahmottara svarga; 23, Lantava 
svarga; 24, Kapistha svarga; 25, 6ukra and Maha^ukra svargas; 26, ^atara and 
Sahasrara svargas; 27, Anata and Pranata svargas; 28, Arana and Acyuta 
svargas; 29, nine Graiveyaka svargas; 30, nine Anudila svargas; 31, the five 
Anuttara svargas; 32, Siddha-^ila 
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liberated souls is the summit of the cosmos in the form of a bi-meniscus convex 
lens with its concavity downwards. The portion, thence to the bottom, as broad 
as the waist-like part of the cosmos, is only inhabited by trasa-JTvas or the 
mobile beings^'* and is called, therefore, the trasa-ndlT, measuring 14 
rajjus^^ in height and 7 in depth as the loka itself and 1 rajju in width as 
against the loka which measures in general 7 rajjus. The cosmos, which is 
343 rajju cubes in volume, has in the central \00-yojana portion the 
manu^-bka accommodating all but the hfi&venly celestial beings who inhabit 
the svarga-loka above the manusya-loka and the hellish beings who are 
distributed in the seven-earth^® naraka-loka below the manusya-loka. 

The central part of the cosmos, i.e. the manusya-loka, consists of 
irmumerable continents or dvTpas, each encircled by an ocean^^ or samudra^^. 
These are of double the diameter of the preceding ones and are circular in 
shape. 

Jamba, the first dvTpa, is the only continent which does not encircle any 
ocean or continent and is the only one round in shape. One hundred thousand 
maha-yojana^^ in diameter, the JambQ has Mount Sumeru^° at the centre like 
the navel in the body. This continent has seven regions named Bharata (Fig. 1 8), 
Haimavata,^* Hari, Videha,^^ Ramyaka, Hairanyavata and Airavata^^ divided 
by six mountains, namely Himavat, Maha-himavat, Nisadha, Nila, Rukmin and 
Sikharin, all running east to west. Padma, Maha-padma, Tigincha, Ke^arin, 



Bharata-ksetra (After Muktyanand Singh Jain) 1, part of the eastern 
hemisphere; 2, Arya-khan^; 3, Mleccha-khanda; 4, Vijayardha mountain; 6, river 
Gahga; 5, river Yamuna; 7, Himavat mountain; 8, Padma lake; 9, river Rohitasya 
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Maha-pundaiika and Pundaiika are the lakes situated on the top of these 
mountains reiq)ectively. It is these lakes that accommodate lotus-shaped islands 
inhabited by celestial families, which respectively are headed by celestial 
nymphs named ^n, HiT, Dhrti, KIrtti, Buddhi and LaksmI. Across the seven 
regions flow in pair, with the first flowing eastwards and the next westwards, 
fouiteen great rivers^ having thousands of tributaries each. 

Dhatakl-khanda, the second continent, is divided into East and West by 
two mountains running from north to south with the ends touching the high 
shores of the two oceans Lavana and Kala. Each of the East and the West 
divisions has all the arrangement as there is in Jambu, i.e. there are two sets of 
regions, mountains, Merus, etc. The mountains here run midway between the 
regions as the spokes in a wheel and the regions are of the shape of open space 
in the wheel. 

Puskaravara, the third, is the only continent divided into two halves by a 
circular mountain Manusottara running around the continent and called so 
because human beings are found only up to it. In the inner half, there are, just as 
in Dhatakl-khan(^, two Bharatas, two Himavats, two Merus, etc., whereas, in 
the outer half and also in the continents onwards there is no division into regions, 
etc. All this means that human beings reside only in the two-and-a-half 
continents in the centre of the middle world and also of the cosmos. This also 
means that there are five sets, each with seven regions, six mountains, fourteen 
rivers, one Mem, etc. 

It is worth mentioning that the Bharatas, Videhas (excluding the Deva-kum 
and Uttarakum parts) and Airavatas, five each, are the Regions of Labour or 
kanna-hhumis where one has to adopt any of the six kinds of occupations to 
lead his life, whereas the Haimavatas, Haris, Deva-kurus, Uttarakurus, 
Ramyakas and Hairanyavatas, five each, are the Regions of Enjoyment or 
bhoga-bhiimis where the objects of enjoyment are provided by the kulpa- 
vrksas or desire-fulfilling trees. 

Ksira-vara, the fifth ocean, is remarkable for its waters, vesselfuls of which 
are accustomed to be taken by Indra for the abhiseka or the ceremonial bath of 
the baby Tlrthahkara, and wherein is deposited the hair of the Tirthahkara after 
he plucks it out on the occasion of his Jfksa or renunciation. Nandl^vara, the 
eighth, Kun<^la-vara, the tenth, and Rucaka-vara, the thirteenth, are known for 
their akrtrima caitydlayas or the natural temples. Some continents, including 
the second, Jambu,^^ have pdtdla-nagarls or underground cities inhabited only 
by the celestial ones. 
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The celestial beings or Devas are of four orders, namely Bhavana-vasin^ or 
the residential, Vyantara^^ or the peripatetic, Jyotiska^^ or the stellar and 
Vaimanika^^ or the heavenly ones. Of these, the Bhavana-vasins have their 
residence in the manu^a-loka and partly in the naraka-loka. They have y/na- 
caityalayas as a component part of their mansions, which are akrtrima or 
natural and i&ivata or eternal. The Vyantaras have their dwelling-places in the 
upper hard part of the first earth beyond the innumerable islands and oceans, 
but the Raksasa class of them resides in ihe panka-bahula or muddy part of 
the same earth. The stellars are characterized by incessant motion aroimd the 
Merus, whereas outside the Manusottara they are stationary. Out of these, the 
sims and the moons have Jina-caitydlayas in their vimdnas. 

The Vaimanikas are the only celestial beings to reside in the upper world 
called svarga-loka which comprises sixteen kalpa-vimdnas,^^ nine 
graiveyaka-vimdnas^^ nine anudiSa-vimdnas^^ and five anuttara-vimdnas^^ 
altogether thirty-nine. Most of those residing in the kalpa-vimdnas and the 
graiveyaka-vimdnas and all the rest are, by nature, ymendra-bhaktas or 
devoted to the Jina. 

The one hundred Indras or the chiefs'*^ comprise only the celestial kings, 
except the two, i.e. one of the human beings and one of the animals, namely the 
lion. The Yaksas, YaksTs, Sasana-devas, Sasana-devis, Dikpalas, Ksetra- 
palas, Bhairavas, VidyadevTs, Saras vatT, LaksmI, Gahga, Yamuna, 
apsarases, dundubhi-vadaka, cdmara-dhdrins, cdmara-dhdrims, etc., all 
being the celestial ones, and the human figures like Vidyadharas, Bhaktas, etc., 
can be seen depicted as attendants to the Tuthahkaras or in various parts of the 
temple. 

SYMBOLIC TEMPLES 

The temple in itself is a symbol, though m a general sense. In particular the 
temple can be seen in various architectural formations like those of NancfiiSvara- 
dvlpa, Astapada (Fig. 19), etc., but some of the formations are only described 
in the canons and are nowhere physically represented. 

Some of the formations like stupa, caitya-vdsa, nisTdhikd, etc., may or 
may not be taken directly into the category of temples as such, but, after all, 
being the places of worship they could be dealt with under the present heading. 

Caturvim^ati-Jindlaya: The catunnrh^ati-Jindlaya is a set of twenty-four 
deva-kulikds or deva-kosthas (Fig. 14), literally the small sanctuaries, each with 
a TIrthahkara serially installed in it, starting from the southern jamb of the 
eastern gate and ending with the same jamb of the western gate, so as to form 
three rows of eight each, the central one facing the main sanctuary in the temple. 
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The 'ITrthahkara, whoever he is in the main sanctuary, would not be rq)eated 
but be rqjlaced by Sarasvatl, the goddess of learning. 



5 


h>N 

Fig. 19 

AstupaJa (After P. O. Somapura) 1 , sanctuary; 2 to 5, eight steps 


This type of temples has been very popular right from the medieval period 
to this day, though the arrangement of the small sanctuaries can be seen varying 
on plan. The caturvirh^ati-pata or a panel depicting the twenty-four 
Tuthahkaras may be taken to be a miniature catunnrii^ati-Jindlaya, which can 
be seen also in the rock-cut form. 

The Merus: There are five Merus named SudarSana, situated in the centre 
of the Jambu continent, Vijaya in the east and Acala in the west of Dhatakl- 
khanda and Mandara in the east and Vldyun-malin in the west of the inner half 
of the Puskaravara. All the five are situated one each in the '\fideha-ksetras and 
have one and the same characteristics, except slight differences in height, the 
one in the Jambu being the highest and as such called Sumeru instead of Meru. 
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The Sudai^ana, being 1,000 under and 95SX^ yojanas above the 
ground level, touches the upper level of the lower world and lower level of the 
upper world. Its diameter decreases fiom \Q,WOyojanas and the eleventh of a 
yojana at the lowamost level to 1 0,000 at the ground level where it is 
encircled here by the Bhadraiala forest. Therefrom at the height of 500 
yojanas it again decreases by 500 yojanas to make the Sumeru encircled here 
by the Nandana forest. Then at the height of 60,500 yojanas the decrease 
again is the same and the encircling foresfhere is Saumanasa. Thence at the 
height of 36,000 the decrease is of 494 yojanas, where the encircling forest is 
Ponduka, and, wherefrom rises the ^yojana cQlika or crest with the diameter 
oi 4 yojanas at the top. Full of jewels called haritala, vaidurya, sarva-ratna, 
vajra, padma and padma-rdga, the circumference of the Meru changes 
successively at the height of every 16,500 yojanas. At the bottom the Meru has 
four Vak^a-giris in the subdirections. Shaped like gaja-danta or the tusk of 
an elephant, these mountains touch the larger ones called Maha-^aila, Niladii, 
Nisadha-parvata and Nandana-^aila. 

Each of the four forests has four caitydlayas, each one in the four 
directions; a Meru, thus, has sixteen, and the five Merus eighty caitydlayas all 
being akrtrima or natural as well as sd^vata or eternal, as are the Merus 
themselves. The Bhadraiala forest has five divisions called Bhadra^ala, 
Manusottara, Deva-ramana, Naga-ramana and Bhuta-ramana, whereas the 
Nandana, the Saumanasa and the Panduka have only two each. 

The Panduka forest is encircled by an edge-railing embellished with flags 
and flanked by multistoreyed mansions. Having Jewelled gopura structures, the 
railing is 2 kronas in height and 500 dhanuses in width. 
The forests of Panduka are full of various trees, animals and excursionist 
couples of Vidyadharas and celestial ones. They have in the four directions 
crescentic slabs, each one \00 yojanas in length, 50 yojanas in width and 8 
yojanas in height. The one in the north, called Panduka-^ila, placed north-south 
in length and made of gold, is otherwise said by Saggayani^^ to be 4 yojanas in 
height, 500 yojanas in length and half the length in width. At the centre of this 
slab is placed a resplendent simhdsana flanked by a bhadrdsana on either 
side, all the three asanas or seats being furnished with the auspicious 
equipments like white parasol, flywhisk, etc. It is this Panduka-^ila where on 
the sirithdsana the baby Tirthankara fiom the Bharata region is given abhiseka 
or the lustral bath by the Indras — Saudharma and Ai:^ana seated on the 
bhadrdsanas respectively in the south and north. Placed in the dgneya 
subdirection with east- west length and made of silver, the Pandu-kambala-^ila 
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is occi^ied by the baby T&thahkani from the Apara-videha Region. Made of 
gold, the Rakta-^ilii is placed in the nairrtya with north-south length, whereas 
the blood-red Rokta-kombala-^iia is placed in the vayavya with east-west 
length, both having the baby HirthaillcarBS respectively fix>m the regions called 
Aiifrvata and PQrva-videha. In the east of die Panduka forest near the cHlikS 
there is a 30-kro^a circular prasada facing the east. Lohita, this prasada, is 
well-furnished and has in its central part a pleasure-mountain or krtdd-Mla. 
The Lohita is occupied by Soma, the Lokapala guarding the eastern horizon. 
Likewise are the prasddas named Anjana in the south, Haridra in the west and 
Panduka in the north, respectively inhabited by Yama, Varuna and Kubera, the 
Lokapalas guarding the respective horizons each. The Panduka forest also has 
in each direction four Jinendra-Prasadas, each 100 kronas long and 75 kroias 
high. 

The Saumanasa forest, 36,000 yojanas downwards from the Panduka 
forest, is the third from the bottom. This forest, 500 yojanas in width, is 
provided with the great railing, etc. Here are four prdsddas named Vajra, 
Vajra-prabha, Suvarna and Svarna-prabha, which are of the dimensions double 
that of the prasddas in the Panduka forest and are occupied by the same Loka- 
palas respectively. In this forest in the subdirections there are sixteen puskarims 
or lotus-pools, each accommodating in the centre a vihdra-prdsdda or mansion 
for recreation. A vihdra-prdsdda, 125 kronas in height and half that in width, 
has in the centre a grand simhdsana for Saudharma Indra or the lord of fhe 
heavenly celestial ones, which is flanked by other sirhhdsanas, four for the 
Lokapalas, one for the Pratlndra, eight for the agra-mahisTs or the chief 
consorts of Indra, thirty-two thousand for the pravaras or the elder ones, 
eighty-four hundred thousand for the sdmdnikas or those equal in status but not 
in authority, twelve hundred thousand for the pdrisadas or courtiers, fourteen 
hundred thousand for the madhyama-pdrisadas or courtiers of the second 
rank, sixteen hundred thousand for the bdhya-pdrisadas or courtiers fi-om 
outside, thirty-three for the trdyastrmSas or ministers, six for the mahattaras 
or chamberlains, one for the mahattarT or lady chamberlain and eighty-four 
thousand for the ahga-raksakas or body-guards. The sixteen lotus-ponds are 
named as Utpala-gulma, Nalina, Utpala and Uq^alotpala in the dgneya, Bhitiga, 
Bhriiga-nibha, Kajjala and Kajjala-prabha in the nairrtya, ^ri-bhadra, I$ri- 
kanta, ^rl-mahita and J§rl-nilaya in the vdyasya and Nalina, Nalina-gulma, 
Kumud3 and Kumuda-prabha in the ai^dna. This forest also has four Jinendra- 
prdsddas like those in the Panduka forest. Here each direction and 
subdirection have a kuta or peak, one yojanas high and the same in width 
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at the bottom. On these kutas reside respectively the eight KanyakumMs 
named Meghahkara, Meghavati, Sumegba, Megham^inl, Toyandhara, ^^citra, 
Pu^)amala and Anindita. 

The Nandana forest is again of the s^e characteristics in general, excq)t 
that the dimensions are double those in the Saumanasa forest. The Bhadra^dla 
forest also resembles those situated upwards. The dimensions here are four 
times those in the Pdpduka forest. 

Depiction of Mem was perh£^s nowheit? done in architecture, but occurs in 
plastic art''^ and painting. It is actually the caityalayas and the P^duka forest 
with the four iilas which make the Mem significant. 

The word Mem may mean here a mountain (Fig. 20), but in most of the 
canons of architecture it is described as a type of prasada, mostly 
multistoreyed.'*^ According to the Brhat Samhitd (LVI. 20)'*® a type of 
hexagonal buildings has twelve storeys, variegated windows and four entrances 
and is 52 cubits wide and of forty-five kinds. There are some Jaina records, 


Fig. 20 

The Meru (After P. O. Somapura) 1, 
plan of the Meru; 3, 4, 6, and 7, four 
sirhha-pTthas called siddha-sTlds; 5, 
eternal Jina-caityas or the four-fold 
image of Tlrthahkara on the culikd; 2, 
side-elevation of the Meru; 8, 
Bhadralala forest; 9, Nandana forest; 
10, Saumanasa forest; 11, Panduka 
forest; 12 to 14, plthas of the 
Tlrthahkara; 15, as 5 above 
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both epigraphical and literary, which mention temples having been made and 
called after the Mem,'*’ but no traces of this particular type of building have as 
yet been seen. Again, Buhler suggests that the suffix mer seen in the 
nomenclature of quite a few cities in Rajasthan, e.g. Ajmer, Jaisalmer, Barmer, 
etc., represents the werw-type of pmsdda, i.e. the Jaina temple which might 
have been built by someone whose name prefixed to meru gave the name to the 
concerned city. The suggestion is plausible, but the suffix may have come fiiom 
maru, ‘desert’. 

NandT^vara-DvTpa'. NandlSvara-dvTpa, the eighth®® continent in the middle 
world, is the most significant out of the innumerable continents except the two- 
and-a-half ones. Just in the middle of the two rims of the circular continent are 
mountains,®' black in colour, therefore called Anjanas, named Devaramana in 
the east, Nityodyota in the south, Svayamprabha in the west and Ramanlya in 
the north. Each of the Anjanas has again in each direction a square lake which 
accommodates a moimtain called Dadhi-mukha. White as curd and circular in 
shape, it has on its top tata-vedis or edge-railings and parks. In each of the two 
outer comers of the four lakes is a golden circular mountain called Ratikara. 
That is, there are four Anjanas, sixteen Dadhi-mukhas and thirty-two Rati- 
karas, together numbering fifty-two. Each lake has its name: Nanda, NandavatT, 
Nandottara and Nandi-ghosa in the east; Araja, Viraja, A^oka and Aparajita in 
the south; Vijaya, VaijayantT, JayantT and Aparajita in the west; and Ramya, 
Ramanuja, Suprabha and Sarvatobhadra in the north. 

Each of the lakes in each direction has a forest respectively of asoka or 
Jonesia Asoka Roxb, saptacchada (saptaparna) or Alstonia Scholaris, 
campaka or Michelia Campaka and antra (ciita) or Manglifera indica. The 
forests make a total of sixty-four. Peripatetic or the Vyantara-Devas with their 
families reside in the sixty-four prasddas or abodes which are situated one each 
in the central part of the forest. The prasddas are square on plan and twice the 
length in height. 

On the top of the fifty-two mountains are, one each, the dvdpancdsat 
akrtrima-caitydlayasP Each of these natural temples is \QOyojanas in length, 
half as wide and 70 yojanas high and has a door in each direction. Within the 
temples are mani-pTthakas or jewelled platforms, \6 yojanas in length and 
width and 8 yojanas in height. On the platforms are devacchandakas or the 
diases of jewel with their length and width exceeding those of the platforms. On 
the diases are placed one hundred and eight eternal images of the Tlrthahkaras 
seated in paryatika-postute. Made of jewels, the images are flanked each by 
two Nagas, two Yaksas, two Bhutas, two pitcher-carriers and an umbrella- 
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bearer. On the diases are also incense-burners, wreaths, bells, the eight 
mangala-dravyas or auspicious symbols, banners, festoons, baskets, boxes 
and seats as well as sixteen ornaments as full pitchers, etc. There are mukha- 
mandapas or entrance-porches, preksd-mandapas or theatre-pavilions, 
aksa-vatakas or arenas, mani-plthakas, stupas, statues, caitya-trces, Indra- 
dhvajas and lotus-lakes in succession. 

In the fifty-two caitydlayas assemble numerous Devas to celebrate the 
eight-day function or dstdhnika-pan>an thrice a year; the custom even today 
prevails amongst the Jainas. This function falls on the last eight days of bright 
fortnight of the months Asa^a, Kaittika and Phalguna. The Ndndt^vara- 
pankti-vrata, referred to in the Brhat-Jaina-iabddmava,^^ seems to be the 
same as the eight-day function falling thrice a year. A similar NamRivara-tapas 
practised by the Svetambaras along with pujd of the NandUvara-pata is 
referred to in the Pravacanasdroddhara?^ 

’Diakkura Pheru does make a provision for the dvdpancd^at Jindlaya type 
of temple which is a set of fifty-two small sanctuaries (Fig. 21) including of 
course the main one which would find its place in the centre (Fig. 22), with 
seventeen each on its both the sides and eight on the front and nine in the back 
sides. This number, fifty-two, resembles that of the Jindlayas in the Nandl^vara 
which has, unlike this one, its own design according to cosmography and 
likewise to the architectural tradition, but there is no other go but to conclude 
that this type of temple is a simplified form of the NandKvara-dvIpa type of 
temple. 

Nandi-5ala and NandlSa, along the twenty-five types, suggest an 
architectural representation of this type of temple, though with no description 
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Fig. 22 

Variants of Nandl^vara-dvTpa- 
prasada (After P. O. Somapura) 1, 
distribution of fifty-two sanctuaries; 
2, simplified presentation of the fifty- 
two sanctuaries 



available, it hardly serves any puipose. Also are listed fifty-two Jim-pmsadas 
which may be taken to be the ones in the Nandr^vaia-dvlpa; then only could be 
known the names with a few details of these caitydlayas. 

Nandl^vara-dvlpa has various representations in art by way of models in 
stone^^ or bronze, mosaic work and painting, but in architecture as such it 
seems to have taken shape only in the last century when two temples of this 
type WCTe built on the Satrunjaya hill in Gujarat.^® These are interesting as they 
have, in addition to the fifty-two, one more sanctum in the centre to represent 
the Satrunjaya hill. Recently has been built up by the Digambaras a large 
Nandlivara-dvlpa Jimlaya at Madhuban near Parasnath hill in Bihar. So far as 
the miniature representations are concerned, the Digambaras put fifty-two small 
figures of the Tlrthankaras on a four-tiered vedi or platform or in a miniature 
shrine, both the types being four-faced, whereas the l^vetmbaros represent 
miniature shrines in four groups of thirteen each, carved in relief on a stone 
plaque or in metal and arranged in different artistic ways. 
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The Samavasarana: The Tlrthahkara®^ would lay a sermon only inside 
the samavasarana or an auditorium fascinatingly planned by Kubera under the 
orders of the Indra of Saudharma Heaven. The samavasarana must vanish 
with the 'Hithaftkara shifting to another place, where a fresh samavasarana 
would be built up. The structure, better called a vast park-cMm-auditorium, is 
circular like the solar disc and spreads over Myojanas.^^ 

Its lofty plinth is reached by circular f^ts of two thousand steps, each step 
1 cubit high. On reaching the top one would find wide avenues with railings on 
both the sides. All the four avenues start with each point, cross the ground of 
blue gems and lead towards the centre. The railings are made of crystal and 
provided with doorways, above which arches and flags and festoons produce a 
pleasing effect. 

Then comes the compound- wall called dhiili-sala, with four gates, Vijaya, 
Vaijayanta, Jayanta and Aparajita, one each in the four directions; they are 
three-storeyed structures, adorned with the auspicious symbols, the nine jewels 
and large effigies carrying incense-burners. The gates have the makaru-torana 
at the exterior and ratna-torana at the interior; at the middle of each side is a 
theatre-hall; the Devas or celestial ones holding rods of jewel guard the gates. 

Enclosed by the clhuli-sdla compound is the region called caitya-prusddu- 
bhumi, 1 krosa by five-sixths of a krosa in dimensions. This is the wide band 
that lies between the first circle and consists of palaces between the first circle 
and the railing on the inner side. The caitya-prdsuda-hhumi, attributive of its 
name, consists of palaces with a Jindlaya placed between every fifth of them. 
The four avenues continue here too and are flanked by theatres and dancing- 
halls. At each of the four places where the avenues reach this region, there is a 
huge column called mdna-stambha, literally the pride-pillar, which rises up on a 
platform comprised of three terraces. They are reached by a flight of sixteen 
steps, eight for the lower terrace and four each for the intermediate and the top 
ones. The platform is surrounded by three enclosures with doors facing the four 
cardinal points and opening on to four beautiful lakes filled with crystal-clear 
water. A railing provided with gates, steps made of jewels and two appended 
pools are the prominent features of each lake. The height of a mdna-stambha is 
twelve times the height of the body of the Tuthahkara concerned and is divided 
into three segments, the basal segment with vajra-dvdras or the doors too 
hard, as a thunderbolt, to be perforated, the circular second one made of 
sphatika or crystal and the top one of vaidurya or cat’s eye. All round there 
are flywhisks, bells, rattles, string of gems, banners, etc. On the top of the 
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mSna-stambha thesre is a Itithahkara image in each direction brought by Indra 
fOT this casual installation specially from some akrtrima caityalaya, all of them 
with eight pratiharyas or attending symbols, namely the a^oita-tree, 
simhasana, triple parasol, halo, divya-dhvani, heavenly shower of flowers, 
sixty-four cdmarU’dharTYaksas and drum-beaters. The railing bounding this 
region on its inner side is provided with four gates, one for each cardinal point. 
Within this railing there is a region of water known as khdtika-bMmi. Full of 
crystal-clear water and water-lilies and water-beings, the khatika-bhumi is 
provided with steps made of precious stones. 

Bounding the region of water on its inner side, there is again a railing which 
encloses a forest called valll-bhumi. This, the third region, with dimensions 
twice those of the first region, is full of pleasant scenery and wooded bowers 
and raised seats in the midst of clear spaces. The forest is bordered by a 
compound-wall, second in the structure, which is provided by tower-like 
gateways, one facing each cardinal point and decorated with paintings of 
animals and female figures and guarded by Yaksas. 

Enclosed by the second compound-wall is a garden or upavana-bhumi. 
With wooded avenues of aSoka, campaka, cuta and saptapama, this region, 
fourth in the structure, has the dimensions twice those of the first region. Here 
too are theatres where dances and music are a permanent feature. The caitya- 
vrksas or tree-shaped structures also are the very prominent features here. The 
third vedika or compound- wall borders this region inside. 

With a row of fluttering flags along its four gates, like those of the earlier 
one, this wall gives the region encircled by it the name dhvaja-bhiimi or the 
region of flags, the dimensions of which again are twice those of the first one. 
Numbering in millions the flags bear specific marks of lion, elephant, bull, 
garuda, peacock, moon or a piece of cloth, sun or a garland, swan, lotus and 
cakra. The compound-wall bordering the interior here resembles the dhuli-Ma 
for die provision of gates and music-halls but is double in dimensions. 

Then the spectator’s gaze falls on the illuminating wish-trees scattered about 
in the wood in elegant confusion, all along the kalpa-vrksa-bhumi, the sixth 
region in the structure. The ten kinds of these trees or the kalpa-vrksas are 
significantly called pananga, turydnga, bhusandnga, mstrdnga, bhojamnga, 
alaydnga, dipanga, bhdjandnga, malydnga and jyotiruAga. Recessed by 
theatres and music-halls the wish-trees shelter golden platforms on which are 
installed the images of the Tirthaiikaras. This region, of dimensions twice those 
of the first region, is bordered inside by the fourth vedika, the four gates of 
which are guarded by Naga-kumaras. 
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Now one would get into the region of mansions called bhavam-bhUm, the 
seventh and last of this type which has tl» same dimensions as those of the first 
one. Consisting of innumerable mansions and other habitations built of precious 
stones and metals, this region has in eadi of the four cardinal avenues a line of 
nine stUpas named loka, madhyama-loka, mandara, graiveyaka, sarvQrtha- 
siddhi, siddhi, bhavya, moha and bodhi respectively. In the stUpas are 
enshrined images of the ITrthahkaras and the Siddhas; they have a hundred 
makara-toranas between every two of them. The compound-wall at the 
interior here is called akasa-sphatika-Mla because it is made of white crystals. 
It resembles in all the ways the dhiili-^ala, but here the four gates are guarded 
by Kalpa-vasins or the heavenly ones. 

Further up, one would step into the clean open place of 1 yojana by 
1 yojana, where in the middle is situated the circular auditorium called irf- 
mandapa or laksml^vara-tnandapa. The heart of the samavasarana, this 
auditorium is divided into the twelve kosthas or compartments of equal 
dimensions, following a clockwise order and falling three each in between the 
four cardinal avenues, the dividing walls, therefore, being sixteen in number. 
Made of crystal, the walls are supported by golden pilasters. The audience is 
supposed to have seats compartment-wise, i.e. respectively, all the saints 
including the gamdharas or main disciples of the Tirthahkara; female Kalpa- 
vasins; women including the dryikds or nuns; damsels of the stellar celestials; 
female peripatetics; female Bhavana-vasins; male Bhavana-vasins; male 
peripatetics; stellar celestials; male Kalpa-vasins; men including the kings, 
chieftains, etc.; and animals. 

Right in the centre of the samavasarana is the cottage of fragrance known 
as gandha-kutf, separated from the circular srT-mandapa by a railing which is 
the fifth and last and similar to the fourth compound- wall in the structure. 
Supposed to be a lofty platform for the preaching Tfrthankara, the gandha- 
kuti, itself being square, stands on three circular plthas or podia placed one 
above the other. Resembling those of the mdrui-stambhas referred to above, 
these podia are made of gems and decorated with various motifs and auspicious 
symbols and have in all the four directions Yaksendras standing with dharma- 
cakras on their heads. The basal podium has sixteen flights of sixteen steps 
each. Four of the flights start from the cardinal avenues, whereas the rest begin 
from the twelve compartments wherefrom the listeners like gamdharas get on 
this podium and after circumambulating on it and offering worship to the 
Urthahkara return to their respective compartments. The intermediate podium 
is embellished with gemmy staffs having at the top the banners witii emblans of 
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lions, bulls, lotuses, cdkras^ garlands, garudas and elephants. Artistically placed 
here are the incense-vases, nine nidhis or treasures, objects for worship and the 
au^icious symbols. This podium, like the top one, has an eig^t-step fli^t &cing 
each cardinal point. It is the third podium over which is centrally placed the 
gandha-kuti itself, which, attributive of its name, is ever fragrant with many 
kinds of incense, e.g. goiirsa, malaya-candana, kdldguru, etc. Flywhisks, 
rattles, strings of gems, banners and lamps are some of the decorative members 
of the gandha-kutT. On a grand simhdsana placed right in the centre of the 
gandha-kuti and embedded with all the precious stones and gems of the world 
and the heavens put together, sits the Tirthankara on a blossomed thousand- 
pettaled lotus-flower, without however touching it, but suspended in the air 
about four fingers above it. Shown near him is the a^oka-txee and above him 
three white parasols. Sixty-four Yaksas attend on him with flywhisks in hand. 
Behind him shines the resplendent halo. In the sky rises the sound of celestial 
drums. He now fiilly deserves the epithet Tuthahkara to appear to be looking in 
all the four directions, though he only sits facing the east. When he speaks, he 
speaks in Sarvartha-magadhl language which resembles the roar of surging 
oceans. His speech is distinctly heard by everyone present because it is 
produced independently of the movements of the glottis and is for that reason 
termed anaksan or without letters. The ganadharas, who interpret the speech 
to all assembled, arrange all his teachings under twelve main heads called 
dvddasdnga or dvddasdra, the last of which, named piirva, has fourteen 
sections. After the speech is over Saudharmendra summons his retinue of 
dancers to express his feelings. And, then the Tirthankara proceeds on his 
divine mission, and the samavasarana is dispersed, to be planned afresh 
wherever his next halt is to take place. 

The mythological symbols like samavasarana, nidna-stambha, gandha- 
kutT, As^pada, etc., the cosmographical ones like the Mem, Nandisvara-dvipa 
and so on, as well as those of iconographic nature, do meagrely correspond to 
the canons, even to the classical texts which actually serve as canons particularly 
in the case of symbolism for some reason or the other. As a matter of fact, 
symbolizing even in a large stmctural form the vast and complex area like the 
samavasarana or Nandl^vara-dvIpa is more or less impossible for an architect 
or a sculptor to achieve.^’ 

Year of publication: 1975* 


* Printed from Jaina Art and Architecture, Vol. Ill, 1975 
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Notes and Inferences 

' Sfitradhfira VirapSla, Prdsada-tilaka. ed. P. O. Somapura, Ahmedabad, 
1972, pp. 6 ff., enumerates the following gharands: (1) Somapura ghardnd, 
well-known in west India, specializing in traditional architecture and possessing a 
rich collection of architectural treatises; (2) the MahSpatra ghardnd of Orissa; 
(3) the Pancanana ghardnd, spread over large parts of the Deccan, at present 
divided into five professional classes, viz. iilpl, suvarna-kdra (goldsmith), 
kdrhsya-kdra (worker in bell-metal), kdstha-kdra (carpenter) and loha-kdra 
(ironsmith); (4) the Telengana ghardnd of Andhra Pradesh, with the same 
professional classes; and (5) the Virdta-ViSva-Brdhmandcdrya ghardnd of the 
Dravida region, named after their gotras Agastya, Rajyaguru and Sanmukha- 
SarasvatT. 

^Ibid., p. 8. 

P, K. Acharya enlists with available details two hundred and seven names 
of such treatises. Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, Allahabad, 1927, appendix 
II, pp. 805-14. 

^ Ed. P. O. Somapura, Palitana. 

^ Ed. Bal Ram Shrivastava, Varanasi, 1964. 

® Ed. Bhagwan Das Jain, Ahmedabad, 1961. 

^ Ed. P. O. Somapura under the name Prdsdda-mahjarT, Ahmedabad, 1965. 

* Ed. Bhagwan Das Jain, Jaipur, 1936. Parts of the present chapter are based 
on this text unless otherwise stated. 

’ Bhagwan Das Jain, op. cit., says that a manuscript of this book, with the 
first folio missing, was acquired by him through Muni Dar^anavijaya from Srl- 
Caritravijaya of the Jaina Jnana Mandira, the founder of the Ya^ovijaya Jaina 
Gurukula. 

Edited by Bhanwar Lai Nahata and mentioned in Muni Sri HazdrXmala 
Smrti-grantha (Hindi), Beawar, 1966, p. 105 {lekhaka-paricayd). 

” Generally based on the Vatthu-sdra-payarana. 

‘It can hardly be doubted that there exists some connection between 
temples and tombs’, A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian 
Art, New York, 1927, p. 47. 

BhagavatT-drddhand, Sholapur, 1935, p. 46. 

Caityam dyatanam tulye, Amarakosa, II. 2. 7. 

Mainly based on the Vatthu-sdra-payarana. 

P. K. Acharya, Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, London etc., 1927, 

p. 588. 

See, VijSvakarman’s Dlpdrnava, tr. (in Gujarati), P. O. Somapura, Palitana. 
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Ibid.y pp, 317-18 (pp. 9-10 of the reprint of Uttara-khanda). 

Dharma and a-dharma have in Jaina cosmography been used in a 
technical sense entirely different from their ordinary meaning. 

For an analytical study of this substance, see G L. Amar, ‘Dar^ana aur 
vijnana ke aloka men Pudgala Dravya’, Muni Hazdrimala Smrii-grantha 
(Hindi), Beawar, 1965, pp. 368-88. 

The ^vetambaras regard this substance as a modification of jiva and a- 
jiva, and not as an independent one. 

^ This and the following paragraphs are based on the Tatn>drtha-5utra with 
Raja-varttikalamkara (Sanskrit-Hindi), Kashi, 2 parts, 1953-54. 

The universe is denoted by the word loka in Jainism where the words 
vUva and brahmanda, though virtual synonyms of loka, are not much common. 

The transmigrating souls, within which are not included the Siddhas who 
are emancipated, are either mobile (trasa) or immobile (sthdvara). Earth, water, 
fire, air and plants are immobile beings, all with the only sense of touch. The 
mobile beings, having a gradual increase in the senses of taste, smell, sight and 
hearing, may be termed as two-sensed and onwards. The five-sensed ones are all 
the celestial, human and hellish beings and partly the animals. 

Literally a rope, the rajju is a linear astrophysical measure, being the 
distance which a male celestial being flies in six months at the rate of 2,857,152 
yojanas in one samaya or the shortest unit of time, though all this cannot be 
subjected to any mathematical computations. 

These earths or the narakas are situated one below the other, each 
surrounded by three kinds of air and space. The word earth is intended to indicate 
the particular nature of substratum which is solid like the earth. The infernal 
regions are not like the layers of heavens, which rest without any substratum like 
the earth. 

Jambu, the first continent, is encircled by Lavana ocean which itself is 
encircled by Dhatakl-khanda continent, the encircling ocean here being Kala, 
which is in turn encircled by the continent Puskaravara, which, i.e. the 
predecessor’s name, has been taken by the encircling ocean, as has been done by 
all the oceans onwards. 

The fourth and onward continents are Varunl-vara, KsTra-vara, Ghrta- 
vara, Kundala-vara, l^ahkha-vara, NandKvara, Aruna-vara, Arun5bhasa-vara, 
Kundala-vara, ^ahkha-vara, Rucaka-vara, Bhujaga-vara, KuSa-vara, Kraunca- 
vara, etc. And, to begin fi'om the last backwards, the continents are Svayambhu- 
ramana, AhTndra-vara, Deva-vara, Yaksa-vara, Bhuta-vara, Naga-vara, 
Vaidurya-vara, Vajra-vara, Suvarna-vara, Rupya-vara, Hihgulika-vara, Anjanaka- 
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vara, ^yama-vara, SindQra-vara, Haritala-vara, Manah-^ila, etc. 

A measure of distance. 24 aiigulas or finger-tips, each equal to an inch in 
general, make 1 hasta or cubit, 4 hastas nake a dhanus or cdpa, literally a bow, 
2,000 dhanuses make 1 kroHa, which may equal 2 miles, 4 kronas make a 
yojana in general, whereas 2,000 kronas make the mahd-yojana. 

For details, see afterwards sub-section The Merus in this article. 

The names in cosmography may significantly correspond to those in 
art and architecture. 

^^This region is divided into three parts called Deva-kuru, Uttarakuru 
and Videha. 

O 'I 

This region, just like Bharata, is divided into six horizontally by a 
mountain called Vijayardha and vertically by the two rivers; the division in 
the outer centre is Arya-khanda, whereas the other five are Mleccha- 
khandas. 

They are Gahga, Sindhu, Rohita, Rohitasya, Harit, Harikanta, Sita, 
STtoda, NarT, Narakanta, Suvarna-kula, Rupya-kula, Rakta and Raktoda. 

For the detailed study of the second Jambu, see G. L. Amar, ‘DvitTya 
Jambu-dvTpa’, Anekanta (Hindi quarterly), XXII, 1, Delhi, 1969, pp. 20-4. 

^^They are of ten classes; Asura, Naga, Vidyut, Suparna, Agni, Vata, Stanita, 
Udadhi, Dvipa and Dik, each with the suffix kumdra. 

^^They are of eight classes: Kinnara, Kimpurusa, Mahoraga, Gandharva, 
Yaksa, Rdksasa, Bhuta and Pisaca. 

^*They are of five classes: suns, moons, planets, constellations and scattered 
stars. 

^^Those which make the beings residing in them feel as possessing merit are 
called vimdnas, and those who live in the vimanas are called vaimdnikas: the 
word vimdna does not mean here a chariot or a car moving in the air or in the 
sky; it is an absolutely fixed abode, shaped like a vimdna as anciently conceived. 

^^Saudharma, Ai^ana, Sanat-kumara, Mdhendra, Brahman, Brahmottara, 
Lantava, Kapistha, Sukra, Maha-sukra, Satara, Sahasrara, Anata, Pranata, 
Arana and Acyuta. 

SudariSana, Amogha, Subuddha, Payodhara, Subhadra, Suvi^ala, 
Sumanas, Saumanasa and Priyahkora. 

LaksmT, LaksmI-malika, Vairevaka, Rocanaka, Soma, Soma-rflpya, Aiika, 
Palyahka and Aditya. 

Vijaya, Vaijayanta, Jayanta, Aparajita and Sarvartha-siddhi. 

The one hundred Indras are enumerated as: Bhavandlaya-cdlTsd 
Vyantara-devdna horiiti battisd / Kappdmara-caublsd Caritdo Suro naro 
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tiriyo. 

Tiloya-pannatti, IV, 18. 21. 

U. P. Shah, Studies in Jaina Art, Banaras, 1955, pp. 117-18. He 
incorrectly names one Meru as panca-meru in fig. 78, as he does also in the text. 

Acharya, op. cit., pp. 512-15. 

Journal of Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, VI, p. 318. 

G. Buhler in Indian Antiquary, XXIV, p. 164. In addition to many 
examples given by Buhler may be mentioned Jaya-meru-iri-Karana- 
mangalam, E. Hultzsch, ‘Inscriptions of Rajaraja I’, no. 50, South Indian 
Inscriptions, III, p. 103. 

Not the last, as U. P. Shah says, op. cit., p. 118. 

The NandUvara-kalpa in the Vividha-tirtha-kalpa of Jinaprabha-SQri, 
Santiniketan, 1934, pp. 48-9, slightly differs in naming the mountains, etc. 

The number is fifty-two only and not more, as Shah suspects. His ‘Central 
mountain’, which also has ‘^a^vata-Jinalayas on it,’ is nothing but the Anjana 
without the inclusion of which the total cannot come to fifty-two. The early texts 
referred to by him in this context also do not support his suspicion. See Shah, op. 
cit., p. 120. 

Brhal-Jaina-SabdArnava, II, Surat, 1134, p. 512. 

Special reference to the commentary by Siddhasena-ganT, Bombay, 1952, 
gdtha 1915. 

T. N. Ramachandran refers to a miniature Nandlivara-dvipa in stone, 
which is shaped like a vimdna superimposed on a square base, and has for each 
side an arched niche. The finial surmounts the whole giving it the dignified 
appearance of a Jina~prdsada. See Tiruparuttikunram and its Temple, Madras 
1934, p. 181, plate XXI, fig. 4. 

J. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (revised 
edition), Delhi, 1967, II, pp. 29-30, fig. 279. A full description of the temples is 
given there. 

The Tlrthankaras must be bom only in the karma-bhumis and not in the 
bhoga-bhumis. 

The spread goes on reducing gradually in the case of every succeeding 
Tirthahkara, except in the Videhas. 

The line-drawing illustrations in this chapter have been adapted from: 
Vatthu-sdra-payarana, ed. Bhagwandas Jain; DTparnava by Vi5vakarman, ed. 
P. O. Somapura; and Bra. Muktyanand Singh Jain, Moksa-^dstra-kaumudi, 
Muzaffarpur, 1957. 
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9 

SOME ARCHITECTURAL CONVENTIONS OF KERALA 

A rchitecture is one of the most important forms in which the Indian 
culture has found expression from very ancient times. Even a casual 
observer of the Indian architecture will be struck by the great differences it 
exhibits; and this becomes all the more surprising when it is also pointed out that 
all Indian structures, that is to say, Hindu ones, claim to be based upon the same 
authoritative texts. To the South Indian nowhere is this difference more 
pronounced than when a comparison is instituted between the east coast and 
the west coast structures — so different from each other do they appear. It is not 
difficult to illustrate this aspect even by a superficial comparison. Almost 
everywhere in India, the temple formed the focussing point in all civic and social 
life and many of our towns and villages have grown about the temple. While this 
is generally true everywhere, it has at the same time led to exuberant difference 
in practical working. The west coast temple towns are in every respect different 
from those on this side of the Ghats. Coming to the temples themselves, on the 
east coast the gopuram (gate) constitutes the most important, the most 
imposing part of the temple, speaking from the architectural point of view. But 
on the west coast, it is essentially a gopuram both in appearance and function: 
it is never allowed to usurp the place of importance, which is always assigned to 
the sanctum sanctorum. The shrine is the central origin on which the architect 
spends his thought and skill, while the other figures only as an ariga, an 
appendage. There are radically different viewpoints and according as the one or 
the other is given the predominance, there will be practical differences. The 
whole temple area again bears a distinct proportion to the size of the idol: the 
height of the basement and the superstructure of the sanctum sanctorum, the 
height of the gopuram and its distance from the shrine, the matilakam 
(enclosure) and its area — all these bear a distinct proportion to the size of the 
idol. In other words, given the size of the idol, one could easily picture the lay- 
out of the temple area. Such is the convention obtaining in Kerala (Malabar), 
but speaking from a superficial observation, it appears such a convention is not 
observed on the east coast. There is again another convention strictly 
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adhered to almost everywhere in both the parts that a private dwelling-house 
should not exceed the height of the temple in the locaUty. Ambitious rich men 
have never been wanting who wished to build houses bigger than the temple. To 
satisfy the vanity of such as these a convention came to be accepted on the east 
coast that they might do so provided that they added one more storey to the 
temple. The result of this convention was that while there grew up big houses all 
around, the temple also grew larger and larger. Here is the point at issue. The 
acceptance of this convention led to the haphazard growth of the temple with 
the result that it lost its organic unity not merely with reference to itself, but also 
with reference to the town that grew up around it. On the west coast also a 
convention came to be adopted regarding this and it was to hand over the 
building to the deity and then take it back from him for a nominal payment. 
Hence in spite of the growth of bigger buildings in the town, the unity of the 
temple was never affected. Here then differences in accepted conventions 
constitute an essential basis which leads to ultimate differentiation. 

The differences also arise from natural causes operating in different places. 
Architecture is primarily utilitarian, both in conception and in practice; and at the 
same time it is expected to satisfy our aesthetic sense. A structure which has any 
pretence to architectural quality must satisfy both these aspects of utility and of 
beauty. This was particularly insisted on as regards religious structures, which, 
as one could easily see, are also intended to appeal to human emotions and 
rouse in them a sense of religion. These are the two fundamental basic motives 
of all forms of architecture and these are found accepted by everybody. But on 
the practical side they differ and differ considerably. For the ideas of utility are 
generally governed by the need for protection from the inclemencies of weather 
and from the cruel man and beast as well as for secrecy, space, etc., and these 
give ample field for ensuring great differences. To these are to be added 
differences due to climatological and physiographical conditions on one side and 
aesthetic outlook on the other; that is to say, situation on one side and the 
people for whom the structure is intended on the other. Thus terraced structures 
are a general feature on the east coast, while roofed houses are a regular feature 
on the west coast. The reason is clear: die climatic conditions of Kerala with its 
heavy seasonal rainfalls put it out of the question to have terraced roofs in our 
houses. The general cleanly simple character of the Malayali is seen reflected in 
houses, while the character of the people is no less reflected in the structures on 
the east coast. Similarly, the space and accommodation found in a palace is 
essentially different from what is found in an ordinary house. Again ornamental 
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motives and forms of stmcture are as dependent upon the taste of the people as 
upon the materials used in the structure; and these give their own quota to 
ensure differences. 

Thus even when fundamental bases governing the principles of Hindu 
structures are the same, the acceptance of different local conventions and 
modes of escaping conventions, no less than the existence of climatological, 
physiogrjqjhical and aesthetic differences and consequent differences in details, 
tends to make the styles and types different. Such differences are inevitable in 
the very nature of things, and this we do find in almost every sphere. It is 
particularly so as regards architecture and other forms of art. These are 
localized and individualized on one side, but on the other they also possess the 
element of the universal; the former tending to introduce limitations and hence 
differences, and the latter stressing the fundamental unity. Unity and differences 
are not mutually inconsistent; they are on the other hand inherent; and therefore 
we can with scientific attitude speak of unity in Indian architecture and at the 
same time speak of different styles of Indian architecture. 

Where do the styles of Indian architecture differ? How far do they differ? 
These constitute, I believe, an important and interesting subject for students of 
our architecture. For only after a realization of these can they understand the 
fundamental unity underlying it, and this can be understood if only a detailed 
study be made of the styles prevailing in various parts of India. One aspect of 
the subject with reference to Kerala architecture is the theme of this paper, viz. 
the conventions obtaining in Kerala with regard to the choice of a site for 
dwelling-houses, this being the most important of the preliminaries in connection 
with house-building.* 

A site is chosen or rejected in accordance with certain widely accepted 
conventions, the more prominent of which are the proximity of temples, rivers 
and mountains, the shape, rise and dip of the land, the presence of certain trees 
in particular parts, and lastly, the nature and quality of the soil. 

A site for a human dwelling is generally tabooed in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a temple, particularly of a temple dedicated to what are 
termed ugradevatds (fiery deities), except that intended for those who have to 
work in the temples. Even when necessity drives one to choose a site near a 


* The matter presented here is generally taken from the Manusyulaya-Candrika, the 
standard text-book for Kerala architects. The writer is translating it into English with 
critical notes and diagrams. 
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temple, he is advised to see that he does not select a site in the rear or in front 
to the right of such powerful deities as BhadrakSlI and Narasiiiiha. Similarly, 
when the deity Aryan is located in a rising place, there should be no dwelling- 
house anywhere near. Again, it is the convention that a house built within the 
sanketa * of a temple should never be higher than the tranple itself. The basis of 
this convention is pretty clear, for it is inconsistent to have a dwelling-house 
bigger than the house set apart for the god, who is supposed to be bigger than 
man himself As regards the position of the chosen site with reference to the 
shrine, the basis of the convention may be found in the associations of the 
t^ple. 

Similarly, sites very near rivers, oceans and mountains are condemned. Here 
the taboo arises from practical danger. Our river-systems are exposed to 
seasonal floods and danger arising from these is ever present and real, while the 
seashore has been subject to occasional land slides and land accretions. 
Mountain proximity is condemned probably for the reason that there is lack of 
security. The site in the vicinity of hermitages is tabooed to avoid disturbing the 
seclusion of the dwellers therein. The convention prohibiting the proximity of 
dairy farms must have arisen from reasons of health. In these cases also, then, a 
sufficiently satisfactory explanation can be given from the viewpoint of local 
conditions. 

The shape of the site is an important factor in deciding the choice. 
A site having a circular crescent shape, or having three or five or six comers is 
to be tabooed. That site also is condemned which resembles a trident in shape 
or a sieve, or if it faces a comer. Evidently the condemnation of such sites is 
bom out of well-developed tastes. What pleases the eye is always good and 
what does not please the eye is always bad. This principle is accepted by our 
architects and forms the deciding factor in all matters of doubt. 

The nature of the surface of the site is still another determining factor. When 
the surface of the site looks like a fish, or the back of an elephant, or the head 
of a cow, it is not to be chosen. Again the rise and dip of the surface constitute 
another basis for the choice of the site. As a matter of fact, this constitutes the 
most important basis. The most general rule regarding this is the preference 
shown for such sites as have a northward or an eastward slope. Sites sloping in 

*Sanketa is the area round about a temple, its extent depending upon the 
importance of the temple. It served as a safety zone for political offenders and refugees 
and it has been a convention that fighting chieftains never carried fire and sword to the 
temple SaAketa. As such it played an important part in the political and even social life of 
Kerala. 
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directions other than these, as well as those dipping into or rising towards the 
centre, are to be eschewed. This forms the most important of the conditions to 
be satisfied before a site could be chosen. Based upon these rises and dips, 
diree are the main types that are to be chosen, those called by the names go- 
vithi, gaja-vTthly and dhanya-vithi. 

Another secondary factor that has to be considered in choosing a site is the 
presence or absence of particular trees in particular parts of it. Bakula 
(Mimesops Elengi) and vafa (Ficus Ben^alensis) in the east, udumbara (Ficus 
Glomerata) and cihcd (Tamarindus Indica) in the south, pippala (Ficus 
Religiosa) and saptacchada (Alstonia Scholaris) in the north and punnuga 
(Rottlera Tinctoria) and plaksa (Ficus Infectoria) in the west, are generally 
auspicious in the site. The same trees in places other than those mentioned 
presage ill luck to the occupants thereof. It is particularly good to have panasa 
(Artocarpus Integrifolia) and snvrksa (Gmelona Arborea) and these are 
excellent everywhere. Trees, presaging ill luck, are never to be allowed to stand 
anywhere in the whole compound and they should be cut down. 

Regarding the existence and planting of trees, sound practical advice is 
given. In the first place is laid down the distance where they should stand away 
from the house. All trees ought to be away from the house twice their own 
height, and a tree that does not satisfy this condition must be cut down even if it 
be a tree of gold. Tliis is an eminently practical advice, particularly when it is 
remembered that Kerala is exposed to the full force of both the south-west and 
the north-east monsoon. The second principle relates to the nature of the trees 
to be allowed to stand in the site. Trees are generally divided into four 
categories according as they are internally woody, externally woody, all woody 
and not woody at all. The trees nearest the house- -subject of course to the rule 
already laid down — must be of the first kind; the second kind must be next to it 
further beyond; and the third still further beyond it. The last variety, however, 
should be found nowhere in the compound chosen for a dwelling-house. 
Plantains, Joli jasmines, yuthi (Jasminum Pubescens), campaka and betel- 
creepers are everywhere auspicious. 

The presence of trees, as we have already mentioned, is only a secondary 
factor in the determination of a site. For another convention would have it that if 
there are undesirable trees, or even desirable trees in undesirable parts of the 
compound, they are to be cut down. 

A more important determining factor is the nature of the soil, which is to be 
examined fiom the point of view of its density, colour, taste and smell. A soil that 
is rich and dense is generally held to be an excellent one for a dwelling-house. 
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This density is to be determined by digging a pit, and if the earth dug out is put 
back and it fills the pit, it is madhyama (middling), but if it is more, it is mama 
(best), and if it does not fill, it is adhama (worst). When a site has thus been 
chosen with reference to its density, it is to be assigned to different castes, as 
based upon the taste and colour and smell. A soil which is white in colour is 
good for Brahmins, red soil for Ksatriyas, yellow soil for Vai^yas, and dark soil 
for Madras. Similarly, a soil which smells of ghee is good for Brahmins; of blood, 
for KMtriyas; of food, for Vai^yas and of liquor, for Sudras. Again a sweet soil 
is prescribed for Brahmins, astringent for Ksatriyas, bitter for Vaiiyas, and 
pungent for Sudras. Tliis preference is presumably based upon the associations 
of the caste. 

So far the site has been considered from tlie external point of view; the 
contents of the soil are no less important in determining its acceptance. If the site 
reveals, when broken by a plough, the presence of ashes, charcoal, husks, 
bones and hair, ant-hills and internal cavities, worms and othCT forms of life, it is 
to be shunned. Herein we see a taboo from the practical point of view 
connected no doubt with unlucky associations. Ashes, charcoal, bones, etc. 
indicate that it is a ruined site, if it be not a cemetery, and neither would be 
acceptable as a site for a dwelling-house. The presence of underground life and 
cavities also indicates no sense of safety. And hence these sites are to be 
shunned. 

In the light of these and other conditions, a site is to be chosen. That forms 
an excellent site which abounds in trees rich with fruits and flowers and juice, 
which is even or dipping eastwards, is sticky to touch, is firm when sounded and 
is neither very hot nor very cold. Another essential condition is that it must be 
rich in water, and should preferably have a flowing water-channel around it. 
Where these features are absent, the site is adhama, and where these are found 
mixed up, it is madhyama. Apart from this, a general condition is laid down 
regarding the acceptability of site; The site chosen must ensure pure air and pure 
water and be pleasing to the eyes; this, be it noticed, is the most important 
deciding factor in the choice of a site. 

As a matter of fact, it is only very seldom that we come across an ideal or 
uttama site, one which satisfies all the conditions laid down. Generally sites 
have mixed characteristics. In such cases the acceptability or otherwise is to be 
determined by conducting the following experiment: Make a pit a foot and a half 
in dimension and place there a pot filled with paddy. On the top of the pot, 
place a pan filled with ghee with four lighted wicks in four different colours, 
white, red, yellow and dark, each facing a cardinal point beginning with the east 
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and then cover up the pit. Allow the wicjcs to bum for forty-eight minutes. If at 
the end of the period all the wicks are burning, the site is good for all castes, 
and if all are gone out, it is good for none. If some wicks are burning, the site 
may be assigned according to the colour; if the white wick is burning, it may be 
assigned to Brahmins; if red, to Ksatriyas, and so on. There is still another 
experiment laid down and that is to fill the pit with water and put there some 
flowers of the drom (probably Leucas Unifolia) plant. If the flowers float about 
clockwise, it is good for all castes; if arifi-clockwise, for none. If they halt 
against the sides half way, they are au^icious, but if they reach the comers, they 
are inauspicious. 

The rationale of this experiment is not easy to explain. The most that these 
experiments may prove is the strength and kind of the underground gases that 
may be coming forth when the pit is first dug, if, indeed, such a thing is existing. 
But it passes one’s comprehension how a site can be good for one caste, if it is 
bad for another. Evidently it is faith, pure and simple. We leave ourselves to be 
guided by chance. 

The site having thus been determined with 
reference to the conditions set forth above, 
the next step is its proper orientation. The 
traditional method adopted even now is as 
follows: Level in the centre of the site an area 
four cubits square and right at its centre fix a 
peg, called gnomon, 12 angulas (i.e. 9 inches) 
long. With the gnomon as the centre and with 
a radius double its height, describe a circle by 
means of a cord. Then at a fixed time on an 
auspicious morning when the sun is in the 
northern horizon, make a mark on the 
circumference when the shadow of the sun cuts it on the western side. Similarly, 
in the evening, at so many hours before sunset as it was after sunrise in the 
morning, make a mark on the circumference on the east when the shadow cuts 
it. At the same time the next morning also make a mark on the west. Divide the 
distance between the two marks into three parts and move the western first 
point further up by one part. Join this new point on the west with the point 
already marked on the east. This line gives the due east-west line. Let these 
points be W and E. With E and W as centres and with a radius more than half 
EW draw two circles intCTsecting each other, say at N north of the line and at S 
south of the line. Join Wand S, intersecting EW 9X0. Produce OS and ON to 
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05 and OAf so as to make OA^ and O.^ equal 
to OE and OW. With the four cardinal points 
thus obtained, E, S, W, construct a 
square, Enlarge this square so as to occupy 
the whole site. Now in the square thus 
constructed, there are two lines and WE, 
called the YamyasUtra and the 
Brahmyasutra respectively, which divide the 
square into four plots and the plots are called, 
beginning with the NE manu^a-khanda, 
agni-khanda, nirrti-khanda and asura- 
khanda. Of these four plots, the first and third are excellent sites for putting up 
dwelling-houses. If the site happens to be veiy big, then once again divide the 
first or third khanda into four, and of those choose the nirrti-kha^a of the 
manusya-khanda, or vice versa. This gives us the approximate site in the 
compound chosen. The acceptance of this convention and strict adherence to it 
have had a very beneficent influence in that it saved Kerala fi’om the street 
houses so common elsewhae in India. 

Having thus fixed up the particular spot for the building in the chosen site, 
the next item is the vlthivinydsa (fixing of circuits). Construct a square in it and 
then divide it again into three hundred and twenty-four pieces. This will give nine 
rings one around the other, and these beginning fiom the external one are called 
Pai^aca, Daiva, Vai^ravana, Yama, Naga, Jala, Agni, Gane^a, and Brahma. Of 
these the house proper must not come within the Pai^aca, Naga and Agni 
vTthis. Unless the compound chosen happens to be exceedingly spacious, it will 
be practically impossible to accommodate the house in these particular circuits. 
Hence in actual practice a convention is accepted that it is bad only if the house 
stands entirely in the bad circuit. To gain the 
required size and to escape the bad effects, the 
house is made to begin in an auspicious circuit 
and pass along an inauspicious circuit to reach 
another auspicious one. Still another convention 
accepted is this: the consideration of circuits 
need not be made if the site is small, that is, less 
than seventy-two cubits in extent. 

Two more considerations have to be noted 
before the foundations for the building are laid, 
and they are the avoidance of mannas and 
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sutra-vedhas, which are accepted everywhere. 
The actual site where the building is to stand 
having been settled, it is to be divided into 
eighty-one plots or padas, which will then have 
ten lines running north and south and ten east 
and west which are called sutras (threads). 
Then draw the two diagonals and on either side 
of these draw two more diagonal lines, one 
passing through six padas and the second 
through three padas. Thus there will be ten lines 
passing diagonally and these are called rajjus (ropes). When all the sutras and 
rajjus are drawn, there will be one hundred marmas, i.e. points where sutras 
and rajjus or sutras themselves cross each other. Now with reference to these 
marmas, the general rule laid down is that walls and pillars and pilasters should 
not be on these. And lastly, the central sutras and central diagonals should not 
run against the central sutras of the main wings and the diagonals of the comer 
wings. In a square this caimot be avoided, and so another convention is 
accepted and that is to give these an extension in length by eleven, nine, seven 
and five angulas. Thus the actual foundations are to be laid with reference to 
the vTthTs, marmas and sutras. 

It will be seen from the above that there are numerous conventions laid 
down in Kerala with reference to the selection of a site for building a dwelling- 
house. Such conventions exist also as regards the other items of work. A 
detailed study of these in comparison with what obtains in other parts will prove 
an interesting subject of study for students engaged in the science of 
architecture. 



Year of publication: 1937* 


* Printed fi'om The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. 111,1937 
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THE SPIRIT OF TIBETAN ARCHITECTURE 

T here is hardly any other form of art that expresses the soul and nature 
of a country or of a whole civilization more perfectly than architecture. 
Because architecture is a compromise between man and nature, a synthesis of 
mind and matter, of material necessities and spiritual aspirations. In purely 
secular architecture, the former prevails, in religious and monumental 
architecture the latter. Both however, are equally influenced by climate and 
landscape, which do not only determine the material conditions, but are at the 
same time the most powerful influences in the growth and development of our 
psychic organism. The technical skill of man might be counted as another factor 
of importance for the constructive side of architecture. But technical skill is 
generally only the consequence of a particular tendency of the human mind or of 
the subconscious aesthetic attitude of feeling. Technical skill is only developed, if 
there is an urge towards a particular achievement. 

The transcendental aspiration of the Middle Ages of European civilization 
led to a tendency to overcome gravitation, to defy the heaviness and 
substantiality of matter, to dissolve its compactness. Consequently means and 
ways were found to relieve the heaviness of wails and the tension of vaults by a 
system of secondary, supporting arches and to turn solid stone into lacework. 

Up to the present day it is a riddle how medieval builders, with their 
comparatively primitive standard of mathematical knowledge, were able to 
solve the highly intricate problems of this complicated architecture. Apparently 
intuition and practical experience solved problems which baffle even the mind of 
a modem mathematician. At any rate the Gothic architect achieved the desired 
effect. By emphasizing the vertical, the heaviness of matter gave way to a feeling 
of upward movement, and by breaking up the surface of walls into elaborate 
dynamic patterns of lace-like carvings, the substantiality and solidity of matter 
was dissolved and dematerialized which to the Christian was a pre-condition, if 
not an equivalent, of spiritualization. 

The Tibetan, on the contrary, emphasizes the substantiality and massiveness 
of walls and the horizontal. He is not less spiritual than his Christian brother of 
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the Middle Ages, but he is not transcendoatal in the soise that he negates this 
world for the sake of another (Higher) one. To him ScahsQm, the world of life 
and death, and Nin>3,na, the realm of the deathless, are only the two sides of 
the same reality: the one seen with the eyes of ignorance ; the other with the 
eyes of wisdom. The laws and forms of matter are none other than the laws and 
forms of the spirit. 

Thus, the Tibetan has a strong sense of matter without being a mataialist. 
Matter to him is not merely a medium of expression, but expre^ion itself It is 
something that has to be respected for its own inherent qualities. It is an 
exponent of reality as much as the mind — or as little — ^which really does not 
change the issue, because if everything is illusion, then illusion is the only reality. 
The Tibetan believes as little in bodiless spirits, as the modem scientist in 
gravitation without matter. Even the most wonderful idea is useless and remains 
unreal, as long as it is not materialized. 

Though Tibetan mentality has often been compared to that of the Middle 
Ages of Europe, it is exactly the opposite with regard to its attitude towards 
matter. This is not only of theoretical value, but the key to the understanding of 
Tibetan life and culture, and therefore of Tibetan architecture. Because, as we 
have pointed out already, architecture, more than any other form of art, is a 
synthesis of art and culture. 

We cannot live in a picture, nor in a sculpture, nor in a song. We can only 
admire them or create them, if we have the capacity. But we live in a house, a 
palace, a monastery, and to some extent, in a temple. So, every material form 
and proportion must adequately express the spirit of those who dwell in them 
and at the same time satisfy their material needs. And as these forms are not 
only meant to serve single individuals but whole generations, all merely 
accidental elements have been excluded and the collective experience of many 
generations have gone into their making. 

This traditional aspect of architecture in Tibet is furthermore strengthened 
through the limitation of building materials. There is very little choice, as there 
are only three kinds of materials available to the Tibetan architect: stone, earth 
(or clay, made into sun-dried bricks) and wood. Wood, however, is so scarce 
that it can be used only sparingly. 

In spite of these primitive materials Tibetan architecture is most effective 
and often of monumental dimensions, like the gigantic palace of the Dalai 
Lama, the palaces of the ancient kings of Western Tibet and the majority of 
monasteries. They dominate the landscape without doing violence to it, 
because they have grown out of it, crystallizing and embodying the very 
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spirit of the landscape and giving it a living 
centre, a pulsating heart. There is a deep 
inner relationship between mountains and 
monasteries. What they both have in common 



is greatness, solitude and strength. The 
sloping lines of mighty mountains are 
repeated in the slanting walls of massive 
architecture. 

Tibetans have conquered nature by 
making use of nature’s own laws and 
forms— and this not only in the physical but in 
the spiritual sense as well. ‘Proudly isolated 
on summits beaten by the wind, amidst wild 
landscapes, Tibetan Gompas look vaguely 
aggressive, as if bidding defiance to invisible 
foes, at the four comers of the horizon. Or, 


Hemis monasiery-Ladakh, squatting between high mountain 

Painting by Lama A. Govinda ranges, they often assume a disquieUng air of 

laboratories where occult forces are 


manipulated. That twofold appearance 
corresponds to a certain reality. The hard 
conquest of a world other than that 
perceived through the senses, 
transcendental knowledge, mystic 
realizations, mastery over occult forces, 
such were the aims for the pursuit of which 
were built the lamaist towering citadels and 
those enigmatic cities concealed in the 
maze of snowy hills.’' 

Wherever beauty, solitude and 
grandeur produce an atmosphere of awe 
and religious inspiration, there will be found 
a sanctuary, a hermitage or a monastery. 
They are not merely places of retirement 
fi*om the turmoil of the world, but the soul 
and life of Tibet. Without them the country 
would be a desert. The monasteries have 
always been sources of culture, strongholds 
of civilization, the fortresses of man against 



Abbots’ Residence and Palace of the 
Kings of Western Tibet, Painting by 
Lama A. Govinda. 
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Monastic Town, Painting by Lama A. Govinda 


the hostile forces of nature. And yet they are the fulfilment of nature, as they 
express its spirit more than any other thing. This proves their greatness as 
architecture. 

But even simple buildings, like the average farm-house, look imposing in 
their fortress-like compactness and solidity. Tibetans not only do not try to 
escape gravitation or to divert it through the construction of vaults and arches, 
on the contrary, they try to emphasize the weightness of matter, and to make it 
aesthetically effective. They achieve this not only by the slanting lines of walls 
and window-frames, but by accentuating the edges of their flat roofs with dark 
red-brown cornices, which form a heavy horizontal line (like the protruding 
edge of a lid), separating most effectively the white or light-ochre walls from the 
deep blue of the sky. When buildings rise up in terrace-like fashion, as it is 
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mostly the case with big monasteries, these red-brown cornices are like the 
punctuation in a rising ihythm, and they beautifully set off one building against 
the other. Only temples and monastic buildings possess this decorative red- 
brown comice, and it is not only used at the edge of the main roofs, but also for 
the small roof-like cornices over every window and verandah and over the main 
entrances of those buildings. This red-bsrown, which is so characteristic for the 
Tibetan landscape is also repeated in the flours of the outer window-frames. 
This combination of structural and decorative elements, in other words, the 
elevating of architectural functions into visible, aesthetically satisfying forms of 
artistic expression, r^ninds one of similar tendencies of modem architecture. 

Now-a-days we are striving again towards simplicity, clarity and functional 
truthfulness. We abhor meaningless decoration and prefer plain walls, 
moniunental proportions and big cid)ic blocks. We have again learned to 
appreciate die horizontal and to respect the materials which we employ. All this 
we find realized in Tibetan architecture not as a result of aesthetic planning, but 
flowing from an inborn sense for colour and form and the intuitive capacity to 
enter into the mood of the surrounding landscape, while making the best use of 
the natural qualities of the materials at their disposal. 

Thus towering citadels and monuments of an unshakable faith are built on 
lofty rocks, monastic cities rise in tiers on steq) mountainsides, between peaks 
of eternal snow, hermitages cling like swallows’ nests to inaccessible rock-walls 
or nestle in the folds of bare mountains, while others are carved out from the 
cliffs of hidden canyons. Tibetan architecture never offends the landscape, but 
forms its crowning beauty, intensifying its natural effect. It certainly can be said 
that the Tibetan has created a maximum of effect with a minimum of building 
materials and technical means. He has created something so powerful and 
noble, that it appeals to people of all races and all times. It is, truly speaking, 
timeless architecture, born from a timeless spirit and an unconquerable faith. 

Year of publication: 1972* 
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INDO-ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE (1192-1803 A.D.) 

(A) ARCHITECTURE OF THE SULTANATE PERIOD (1192 - c. 1565) 

(1) THE EARLY PHASE 

(1) QUWWATVL-ISLAM MASJID (1192-1229) 

T he Second Battle of Tarain (1192 A. D.) marks the end of the Rajput 
ascendancy and the beginning of the Muslim rule in India. The Turks, under 
Shihabu’d-DIn Muhammad GhorT alias Muhammad bin Sam (1192-1206), 
captured Delhi. There, they converted the most important temple, situated in 
Lal-Kot at MehraulT, into a mosque and used the material of 27 temples in its 
constmction, as is faithfully attested to by the inscription on its eastern gateway.' 
This is the earliest mosque of the Delhi Sultanate. It was designated the 
Quwwat ul-lsldm (The Might of Islam) Masjid. It was completed by Qutbu’d- 
Din Aibak (1206-10), his slave, commander of his army and governor of his 
recently conquered Indian territories. Temple pillars, bracket-stones, lintels and 
flat-ceilings (both corbelled and ‘lantern’), all of stone, bearing typical Hindu 
designs and figures of divinities, were reassembled around a court to make-up a 
spacious Jami (Friday or principal Congregational) mosque. There was no arch 
or dome or any other characteristic mosque feature. Aibak added in 1 199 A. D, 
an arcade (maqsUrah) on the facade of the western colonnade, made up of a 
central arch, flanked on either side by two subsidiary arches. Thus a formal 
sanctuary (iTwan) (Plate 1) was made. The Iron Pillar (uprooted Visnu- 
Stambha or Garuda-Stambha from some Visnu temple) was planted just in 
front of the central arch (Plate 2), meaningfully.^ 

It is noteworthy that except for the provision that the congregation {Jam ’at) 
must face the Qiblah (the direction of the Ka ’bah), there was no pre-conceived 
plan or design of the mosque and all this was a patch-work, determined by the 
ready-made site and material. In fact, the Turks had only soldiers and clerics in 
their train and, for any building activity, they were entirely dependent on the 
local artisans. These builders {^ilpins; salats or sildwats) were conversant with 
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Stone woric in the trabeate order and they did not know to build a true or 
radiating arch with voussoirs, or vault, or dome. Hence, the arches of this 
arcade are corbelled and bear a distinct ogee {gavaksa). They also used their 
own wave (laharavallari) designs on its piers along with calligraphic 
compositions of Qur’anic verses which were, in all probability, drawn on paper 
or cloth, in actual size. 

Aibak’s arcade was extended on either side by his successor Iltutmish 
(1211-36) in 1229 A. D. Alau’d-DTn Khaljl (1296-1316) further extended it on 
the northern side about 1 3 1 1 A. D. and also provided it with gateways, of which 
the AlaT Darwazah has survived. These additions were intended to represent 
the western (Qiblah) wall of a gigantic mosque which, seen from afar, would 
make a strong impression upon the minds of the subjects of the newly 
established Sultanate, and architectural effect, rather than a religious ritual, was 
the raison d'etre of these ventures. This demonstrates the difficult 
circumstances under which the early Muslim Sultans of Delhi could give 
expression to their architectural aspirations. 

(2) THE ADHAl-DIN-KA -JHOMPRA MASJID, AJMER 

The AdhdT-Din-kd-Jhompra Masjid at Ajmer 
(Fig. 1 ), built almost contemporarily (c. 1194-1 229 
A. D.) also stands on the site of a Hindu shrine and, 
except for the arcade of the sanctuary (Plate 3) 
which was added by Iltutmish, it was also built with 
the Hindu temple material, viz. pillars, lintels and 
flat-ceilings (Plate 4), all of stone, like the Delhi 
mosque. This arcade also has corbelled arches and 
the side ones have ogee too. Here, tripple 
columns, one over the other, have been used in the 
sanctuary, instead of double columns of the 
Quwwat 'ul-Isldm Masjid, Delhi, to give it 
additional height.^ 

Both the Delhi and Ajmer mosques are converted tonples and represent the 
early phase of Sultanate buildings when the Turks freely used temple sites and 
material for raising shrines of their own faith. These were Single-Quadruple 
(Ekdtigana) mosques, having a central court (sahn) open to sky, with a tank 
(hau^ for ablution {vuzu) and cloisters (ddlans) on its three— northern, eastern 



JhomprS Masjid, Ajmer 
(c. 1194-1229) 
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and southern — sides, the main gateway being provided in the middle of the 
eastern side, with or without subsidiary gateways on the two other sides, and a 
prayer-hall (sanctuary, ttwan) on the western side containing the mihrSb which 
denoted the Qiblah. An arcade of 3, 5, 7 or 11 arches was provided on the 
facade of the sanctuary, and fliis was the only original Muslim structural features 
in these early mosques. This single-quadruple plan continued to remain the most 
standard form of mosque in India, down to the modem times. 

(3)THE0t/ra MINAR 

The Qutb Minar (Plate 5) is the first 
original building the Turks raised in India, with 
a plan (Fig. 2) and design of its own, and also 
with the material which was requisitioned and 
chiselled for the minar itself It stands in the 
courtyard of the Quwwat ’ul-Islum Masjid. It 
was founded by Aibak (c. 1200 A. D.) and 
finished by Iltutmish (c. 1215 a. D.). It is a 
five-storeyed, stupendous, tapering tower 
built of red sandstone, local grey quartzose 
and white marble with a diameter of 14.73 
metres at the base. It rises to a height of 72.54 
metres and contains an internal staircase 
having 379 steps. Four beautiful balconies, 
supported on stone-corbels designed as 
stalactite {muqamas) separate the storeys, the lowest having 24 projecting ribs, 
alternately angular and circular, the second only circular ribs, the third only 
angular and the fourth plain round. The encircling horizontal bands inscribed 
with CJur’anic verses in beautiful flawless Naskh style in stone-carving provide 
an exquisite relief to the plain fluted masonry. Balconies and their stalactite, 
however, constitute its most effective ornament, essentially architectural though it is. 

It is noteworthy that the Qutb Minar is not a mazTnah, for giving the call to 
prayer {azdn)\ instead, it was raised as a grand memorial to the establishment of 
Muslim mle in India and to represent and proclaim the might of Islam. It is not 
functional and its raison d'etre was symbolic and ceremonial. Such ceremonial 
mindrs were built in Muslim countries west of India on a large scale and a few 
representative examples were in existence in Afghanistan when the Turks moved 
into India. The Qutb Minar, both in respect of its plan and design, was inspired 
by the Minar of Khwdjah Sidh Posh (c. 1 150 A. D.).*^ Built with the help of 
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Fig. 2 

Plan of the Quth Minar, Delhi 
(c. 1200-1215) 
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W such prototypes, it is a perfect architectural 

— marvel 

(4) THE TOMB OF ILTUTMISH(c. 1236) 

^ The Tomb of Iltutmish, built adjacent to 

the Quwwat 'ul-Isldm Masjid, c. 1236 A. D., 

is the first monumental mausoleum of the 

Turks. It4s a square building (Fig. 3) of red 

^ and grey stone, in which typical Muslim and 

Hindu designs have been used together, in 

pjg 3 stone carving. At present, the exterior is 

Plan of the Tomb of Iltutmish, entirely plain and it is in the interior only that 

Mehrauli, Delhi (c. 1236) the original fabric has survived. The arches 

have been built on corbelling (kadalikd- 

karana) and also have ogee (gavdksa) at the apex, 

showing the decisive participation of the native 

builders. The most important feature of the tomb is 3'--^ 

that an attempt was made here, for the first time, to / 

roof the structure by a dome. Squinches (Plate 6) 

(Fig. 4) used in the phase of transition, to convert the ^ 

square hall into an octagon, have been built, again, on 

the traditional horizontal system, the main load resting ^ ^ 

on a pendentive and for all practical purposes, this is a I 

corbelled arch. Curiously, the dome was also built on [' 

corbelling with the help of overlapping courses of 

stone-masonry (Fig. 5). But 

a corbelled ceiling ^ 

(vitdna) has its obvious 

limitation, and the Span it Fig. 4 

1,,.. .i^ ^ L thus covered proved to be Squm^, Toi^ of 

lr5=^ , , , , Iltutmish, Delhi (c. 1236) 

' iM" " too much and the dome 

' ■ ^1 1 ultimately fell down. In any 

1 case, the attempt was worthwhile; it adequately 

demonstrates how the indigenous things were being 

Fig- 5 gradually absorbed in the medieval architecture of 

/ India. Tradition and geology were no doubt the 

(with a Conjectural Dome, , „ , . , 

Tomb of ntutmish) determinants of this phase. 


Fig. 4 

Squinch,Tombof 
Iltutmish, Delhi (c. 1236) 
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(5) THE AlAl DARWAZAH{\m) 

Though built to serve as the southern gateway to 
the vast Quwwat' ul-Islam Masjid, the Alat 
Danvdzah is an indq)endent, square building (Fig. 6) 
of red sandstone, along with which white marble has 
been used for effect. It has a single hall inside, 10.97 
metres a side, roofed by a cup-shaped single dome 
with the help of squinch arches in the phase of 
transition. In the middle of each external eastern, 
southern and western side, is a stupendous arch or 
Iwan with beautiful nook-shafts in receding planes, 
and fringe (jhalar) of spear-heads on the intrados (Plate 7). The wing on either 
side of the central arch is externally divided into two ornamental storeys by 
bifurcating the elevation into two horizontal zones (Fig. 7). Each wing thus has a 
set of two oblong panels in the upper storey and a couple of arches, with 
receding planes and fringe of ^ear-heads, in the lower, one being blind and the 
other closed by jails. This gives an illusion of a double-storeyed building. The 
Iwan and multi-storeyed wing composition appears to have been inspired by 
the Tdq-i-kisra of Ctesiphon (531-79 A. D.)^ (Fig. 8). 


w 



I 


Fig. 6 

Plan of flic AUu 
Darwazah, Mefarauli 
DeIhi(131I) 



Fig. 7 

Front Side Elevation, 
the Alai Darwazah, 
Delhi(131l) 


Fig. 8 

The Taq-i-kisra (531-79 A.D.) 


The Alai Darwazah is an original conception and constmction. Its unified 
and homogeneous design produces an extremely beautiful effect, as a whole. 
White marble is interspersed with red stone for providing a varied and, hoice, a 
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Fig. 9 

Plan of the Jam ’at-Khanah Masjid, Delhi (1311) 


beautiful texture. Besides such features as nook-shafts, receding planes and 
fringe of spear-heads which give this monument an impression of chiselled 
beauty, the architect has also taken recourse to calligraphic ornament along the 
whole exterior, on arches and oblong panels in fine stone-carving. 

(6) TWE JAM ’AT-KHANAH MASJID (UW) 

The Jam ’at-Khanah Masjid, situated in the courtyard of the darguh of the 
Sufi saint Nizamuddln Auliya, was also built contemporarily, c. 131 1 A. D. It does 
not have a court, cloisters or gateway of its own aid, technically, it is a part of the 
Saint’s dargdh. Rectangula in plan, it measures 29. 1 8 x 1 111 square metres. It is 
composed of three compartments (Fig. 9): a central squae nave (hahii) which 
measures 1 1 .73 metres a side internally, and side chambers each 16.15 x 
5.79 square metres in size. The facade, correspondingly, consists of 
three broad arches which, like the AldT Danvdzah, bear fringe of spear-heads. 
Three shallow domes roof the sanctuary, one on each hall. Squinches have been 
used to support this spherical superstructure on a squae plan in each case. This 
mosque, thus, has such typical Muslim structural features as arch, squinch and 
dome and this, like the AldT Danvdzah, is an original building of Islam in India. 
It seems certain that architects and builders from the Muslim countries had been 
migrating to India and participating in the planning, designing and making of the 
Sultanate buildings though, both structures being entirely built of stone e.xcept 
the domes, there is hardly any doubt that indigenous artisans of stone were also 
working with tliem on these projects. This mosque is a perfect specimen of a 
class, viz. the Three-Arched (Trimukht) Mosque which has been built 
continuously in northan India throughout the medieval period whenever a small- 
scale and modest building consisting of the sanctuary alone was contemplated. 
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(7) THE SQUARE (C47VAC^/M) TOMBS 

The square {caturaira) plan of the Alai Darwazah was essentially inspired 
by the Cahar-Taq of the Zoroastrian Fire Temples of the Sassanian period 
(226-641 A. D.) of Iran, which was a square structure having four arches on the 
four sides, supported on four pillars or piers, covered by a dome (Fig. 10). The 
whole of it, as a single element was also adopted in the form of nave {bahu) in 
the Jam 'at-Khdnah Masjid. The Cahar-Taq plan of the Alai Darwazah and 
incorporation of the Iwdn-iorm on its external sides were revolutionary 
innovations on the Indian soil which make it an extremely important building of 
the Sultanate period. It set a trend and a particular tomb-form, viz. Square 
(Caturd^ra) Tomb evolved with these basic elements (Fig. 1 1). It has a simple 
square plan, with an archway, viz. the Iwan, in the centre of each, northern, 
eastern and southern side (the western one being generally closed to 
accommodate the mihrab denoting the Qiblah, which had been introduced in 



Fig. 10 

Plan of the Cahar-Taq Plan oflhetypical Square 

{Qitura^ra)Tcmh 


the tomb-form to impart it the sanctity of a masjid). Wings have ornamental two 
or three storeys, each having two or three oblong or arched panels. The 
superstructure is composed of a single dome, supported on squinch-arches and 
flanked by pinnacles on the facades or chatris at the comers. A new feature 
was introduced in the tomb of Ghiyasu’d-Din Tughluq (c. 1325) soon after the 
Aldi-Darwdzah. It was the provision of lintel-and-brackets entrance along with 
the /wa/i-form, on each open side. This was a typical indigenous feature which 
was most harmoniously accommodated and adjusted with the arch-form on 
each facade in the best spirit of evolving a composite style. The most prominent 
tombs of this class are the Kdle-Khdn-kd-Gumbad (1481), Chote-Khdn-ku- 
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Fig. 12 

Chote-Khan-ka-Gumbad, Delhi (c. 1 490) 


Fig. 13 

One Side Elevation, Bam-Gumbad, 
Delhi (c. 1490) 



Fig. 14 

Bare-Khan-kd-Gumbad, Delhi 
(c. 1510) 

Gumbad (c. 1490) (Fig. 12), ShTsh-Gumbad (c. 1490), Bard-Gumbad 
(c.1490) (Plate 8) (Fig. 13), Bdgh-i-Alam-kd-Gumbad (1501) and Bare- 
Khdn-ka-Gumbad (c.1510 A. D.) (Fig.l4) at Delhi.^ Tombs of the Square 
{Caturaira) class were also built in the Punjab, Haryana (e.g. the tomb of 
Ibrahim KMn Sfir, grandfather of Sher Shah SQr at NSmaul, built c. 1540-55), 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Rajasthan (e.g. at TijSrS and Nagaur) and Madhya 
Pradesh (e.g. at MfindO, Candeif and Gwalior) with local stone and regional 
stylistic variations during the period from the decline of the Delhi Sultanate, 
c. 1400 A. D. to the ascendancy of the Mughals, c. 1560 A. D. 

(8) THE OCTAGONAL (4SrA^/M) TOMBS 

The other tomb-form which, beginning with the tomb of Khfin-i-Jahan 
Telingani (1368-69 A. D.) (Fig. 1 S), came into vogue during the Sultanate period 
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was the Octagonal (AstS^) Tomb. Tombs of 
Mubarak Sayyid (c.l434), Muhammad 
Sayyid (c. 1444 A. D.) (Plate 9), Sikandar 
Lodi (c. 1 5 1 7) and Isa Kh§n (1547) at Delhi 
and those of Hasan Khan Sur (1540-45) and 
Sher Shah Sur (1545 A. D.) at Sasaram, are 
the most outstanding examples of this class. 
This type of tombs is octagonal in plan, with 
three arches on each octagonal side, 
protected above by a chajjd supported on 
brackets or bracket-stones, and a rotating 
ddldn having spherical soffit in the middle of 
each side with ornamental stalactites and 



Fig. 15 

Plan of the Tomb of 
Telingani, Delhi (1368-69) 


transverse arches on the sides. The interior 
consists of an octagonal hall invariably with 
bracket-and-lintel entrances. The super- 
stmcture is composed of a high massive dome 
resting on an octagonal drum with pinnacles or 
chains at the angles. The most interesting 
feature of the Octagonal Tomb was the 
introduction of stone buttresses at the angles 
of the octagon. These give a pyramidal effect 
as a whole. The chajja over the ddldn 
provides it with a pleasant shadow, so 
necessary for aesthetic effect in tropical 
climate. The drum of the dome has been pian of the Tomb of Sher Shfih 
raised much higher than its counterpart in the Sur, Sfisfiram (c. 1 545) 

Square {Caturdira) tomb; here it has been 

converted almost into an independent storey. This has helped to give the 
Octagonal (Astd^ra) tomb a magnificent elevation which is so different fiomfhat 
of the Square (Caturd^m). While the former (Square) appears to dominate on the 
elevation (Ordhvacchanda) and the latter (Octagonal) on the ground-plan 
(Talacchanda), in the former the superstructure does not occupy more than 1/ 
3 of the total height, while in the latter it is generally 1/2 of the total elevation and 
at SSs&rSm, the superstructure makes up its 2/3. 



By far, the tomb of Sher ShSh Sur at Sasaram (c. 1 545 A. D.) (Plate 10) 
marks the perfect stage of the evolution of the Astdira tomb. With all the basic 
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Humayun (c.l533) and was finished by Akbar (c.l565 A. D.). It is entirely built 
of red sandstone with which local grey quaitzose has also been used. Stone 
carving is the chief mode of ornamentation. Recourse to inlay of multi-coloured 
stones has been taken here as an innovation. /wa«-forms have been 
harmoniously incorporated with its arches which also have fringe of lotus-buds 
(Plate 15). Graceful nook-shafts have been attached to the angles of the arches 
and mihrdbs. Wings are protected by chajjds supported on beautiful struts. 
While gorgeously carved and designed corbelled pendentives have been used 
(Plate 16) in the nave to support the single dome, ingenious modes of arched 
and vaulted ceilings have been en^loyed in the side bays. Jharokhds have been 
used on the sides of the mosque and multi-storeyed octagonal towers on the 
comers of the Qiblah wall. Though a wide variety of designs have been used 
for surface decoration, the architect has primarily relied on a rh 5 dhmic play of 
depths in the third-dimension by provision of a variety of zones and planes, and 
creation of pleasant shadows. This is the most important feature of its 
architecture. Though it belongs to the class of Five- Arched mosques, it stands 
head-and-shoulders above its predecessors owing to the ingenious ways its 
design and details have been worked out. It is the most beautiful mosque of the 
Sultanate period and also ranks with the best of the Mughals. It is without doubt 
an architectural gem which crystallized the genesis of the subsequent art of the 
Mughals. This way it marks the end of the pre-Mughal phase on the one hand, 
heralds the beginning of a new architectural era, on the other; it is, in fact, a 
connecting link between the old style of Imperial Delhi and the oncoming style 
of the Great Mughals, covering the whole of the Jamuna-Chambal region. Much 
of its grace and charm can be attributed to the indigenous artisans of stone who 
were employed on this project and were given enough freedom for the display 
of their art.” 


(12) THE REGIONAL STYLES 

By and large, it was Ihe Delhi Sultanate style which initially shaped the styles 
of the region which were politically affiliated to it; it constituted the backbone 
and also supplied the blood. The local variations would, no doubt, be there, as 
determinants to an architectural style differ from region to region at least in such 
a vast and diverse country as India. In Kashmir, for example, the construction is 
mainly in wood, while in Bengal it is in brick, which is the easily available 
building material in either case. Local red, grey, yellow or white sandstone or 
limestone has been used, likewise, in Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh and the 
texture accordingly differs fi'om Tijara to Nagaur and from Mandu to Canderf, 
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for example. Climate and local building tradition have also contributed 
enormously to the evolution of the req)ective regional style. 

Arch, the principal feature of medieval style has been used in different forms 
with different accessories in different regions. It has a very prominent ogee 
(gavdksa) at Canderi, while at Mandu the ogee is almost imperceptible. 
Cusped or engrailed arch is popular at Gaud and Pandua (Bengal); fringe 
(jhalar) of spear-heads or lotus-buds along its intrados is a favourite theme at 
Jaunpur and Mandu. The typical pointed arch has also been used side by side 
in the true 3-centred arch conformation. Corbelled arch, built on trabeate 
system with horizontal courses, has been used as popularly as the true radiating 
arch with voussoirs and keystone. The technique of giving recessed planes and 
containing the arch into an ornamental Iwdn has also been followed throughout. 
In any case, the arch is not a mode of spanning an opening and supporting a 
superincumbent load only; it is the decisive element of the facade and much of 
the total, viz. architectonic, effect is produced by the organization of arches on 
facade. It was in these several ways, in fact, that the arch-form was Indianized. 

The superstructure was generally weak during the pre-Mughal period. 
Various domes evolved from simple cupola (cup-shaped, 1/3 spherical) to the 
broad high massive form (hemispherical to 2/3 or 3/4 spherical), but they rarely 
roofed the structure effectively. Lack of proportions and excessive massiveness 
were their main defects. These domes were invariably crowned by such features 
of the Hindu temple sikhara as mahapadma (lotus-petals), dmalaka 
(myrobalan) and kalasa (water- vase) filnial. Vaulted roofs were used in Bengal 
from which grew the bmgldddr (curved-roof and bent-comice) style. The 
architect had to rely gradually on such indigenous features as chain, 
chaparkhat and caukhandl, for the effect of the superstructure. 

Stone pillars (stambha), brackets (madala) and bracket-capitals {klcaka) 
were also used on a very large scale, e.g. at Canden and Mandu, and on the 
largest scale in Gujarat. Stmt which hardly supported any load and was mainly 
an ornamental accessory, also became prominent, e.g. at Canderi and Gujarat. 
The indigenous things were gradually absorbed in various regional styles. With 
stone elements, came to a preponderant position the accompanying mode of 
ornamentation, viz. stone-carving in incised, low, medium and high reliefs, in a 
wide variety of motifs and designs, both exotic and indigenous. 

Stone-art developed to the most magnificent scales in Gujarat. Pillars, 
brackets and bracket-capitals, stmts making up beautiful toranas, gavaksa 
(windows), flat and corbelled ceilings (vitdna), clerestories, chajjas. 
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jharokhaSy and curvilinear buttresses attached to the central arch on die facade, 
all in the predecessor Hindu style of the region, are the distinctive characteristics 
of this style. In fact, of all the medieval styles of India, Gujarat’s is the most 
indigenously Indian. These buttresses bear carved panels depicting graceful 
arabesques. These were surmounted by minarets. Some of them shook and 
became famous as Jhulti-MTndrs (Swinging Minarets). This is an architectural 
ingenuity, another example of whidi is,not found anywhere else. 

A word must also be said on the public worics of this period. No doubt, the 
Delhi Sultan and his regional satraps professed to rule by the Canon Law. But 
the rigours of the theocratic policy of the State were more applicable in Polity 
than in Architecture and, as far as the ruler’s relationship with the people was 
concerned, he was alive to the question of their general welfare. Iltutmish built a 
large reservoir at Mehraull (Delhi) with massive embankments, ghats (quays) 
and chatrTs, to contain the devastating rain-water of the area, and store it for 
use the year round. It is called Haud-i-ShamsT and is still in use. Several baolis 
(step-wells) of the Ilban period have also survived at Mehraull. The seat of the 
government shifted at least seven times during the Sultanate period, and roads, 
sardis (inns) and public wells were invariably constructed as soon as a new city 
was founded. Alau’d-Din KhaljI’s Haud-i-Khdss was originally a large dam 
(bund) with a vast catchment area to its north. He is also credited to have built 
a large number of sardis, hospitals and other public works. This also happened 
in regional capitals. Mandu has a large number of tanks for storage of the rain- 
water. Some beautiful wdvs (bdolis; step-wells) were built, in the predecessor 
Hindu style and tradition, in Gujarat during this period. 

FTruz Tughluq’s is, however, the greatest name in this respect. In his 
autobiography entitled the Futuhdt-i-FiruzshdhT, he claims to have founded 30 
hissdr and shahr (forts and towns); 50 nahar (canals and water-courses); 60 
pul (bridges); 40 masjid (mosques); 30 madrasha (colleges); 20 khdnqah 
(Sufi shrines); 100 kushk and qasr (palaces); 200 sardi (inns); 100 bund 
(dams and reservoirs): 5 shajdkhdnah (hospitals); 100 maqbardh (tombs); 10 
hammdm (baths); and 1200 bdgh (gardens). Many of his public works have 
come down to us and are still in use. Howsoever bigoted he was, he did all this 
for the benefit of the people at large, without distinction of caste or creed. Sher 
Shah Sur connected Agra, the seat of his government, with Lahore, Jodhpur 
and Burhanpur by roads which were maintained and provided for by the State. 
It was, of course, under the Mughals, particularly under Jehangir (1605-27 
A. D.) that the Public Works Department made the most enduring contributions. 
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(B) ARCHITECTURE OF THE MUGHAL PERIOD (1526-1803 a.d.) 

(13) bAbur’s contribution to medieval architecture 

Building fonns and types had beoi evolved by the time the Mughals took 
over the country. They did not begin on a clean slate ^d the Sultanate legacy 
was already there to guide them. They gave the medieval architecture of India a 
new orientation, outlook and spirit and, in fact, they gave it a new temperament 
(mizaj). They were an extremely refined people and were generally fi'ee fix)m 
bigotry. They had an inherent taste for beauty, without any taboos or inhibitions. 
Their liberal and enlightened patronage brought the best things of the Orient 
together in single homogeneous composition. 

Except for a few examples in which natural environment was used to 
accelerate the architectural effect, e.g. at Sasaram and Mandu, the pre-Mughal 
monument stood isolated, without a setting and background and, like the Hindu 
temple, it stood as an army camp in the enemy territory. Babur (1526-30 A. D.), 
the founder of the Mughal mle in India, introduced gardening and water-devices 
to the architecture of this country and combined it with landscaping. He laid 
down a large number of gardens at Agra, Dholpur and other places, on two 
techniques, viz. 

I. the Terraced system of carrying down the running water through 
canals, water-chutes (cascades, cadar) and lily-ponds, finm one terrace to 
the other; and 

II. the Cdr-Bugh (or Cahar-Bdgh = Four-quartered) plan of the 
garden (Fig. 23) on each level (terrace). 



Fig. 23 
Cur-Bagh Plan 
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It was amidst this setting that he planned his buildings, e.g. in the Bagh Gul-i- 
Afshdn and Bagh Zar~i~Afshan at Agra. The garden-craft, as he founded it in 
India, was based on the ftindamental principles of planning the building (pleasure 
pavilion, palace or tomb) in relation to, and coordination with, stone-paved 
paths, canals, tanks and other water-devices and in equally harmonious relation 
to tree-avenues and flower-parteires, and it was this way that architecture was 
inseparably associated with gardening and water-devices. His was an epoch- 
making contribution which revolutionized the art of building and gave it an 
unprecedented effect and grace. The Mughal building, e.g. the Mughal Tomb, 
stood no longer in stem isolation, but was presented through the garden, the 
stone-paved pathways and water-channels, stone tanks and cascades — all 
arranged as integral part of the plan and design of the building. Formal garden is 
his greatest contribution to Indian Art. 

(14) THE TOMB OF HUM AYUN AT DELHI 

The Tomb of Humayun (Plate 1 7) which was built by Akbar (c. 1 560-70 
A.D.) is the first monumental mausoleum of the Mughals. 
It was planned on the bank of the river Jamuna, in the centre of 
Cdr-Bugh, with stone-paved paths, shallow water-channels, ponds, cascades 
and waterfalls, tree-avenues and flower-beds, precisely, in a beautiful setting 
composed of garden and water-devices. The square tomb, measuring 47.54 
metres a side, stands in the centre of a high platform (kurst). Each facade is 
composed of a central Iwan containing a portal, flanked on either side by a 
slightly projecting wing which has a small portal centre, flanked first by blind 
ornamental double arches and then by double-alcoves at the inclined angles — ^all 
in a double-storeyed arrangement (Fig. 24). Except the entrance on the south 



West Elevation, Humayun Tomb, Delhi (c. 1 560-70) 
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side, lower arches are closed by jails. Construction is in red sandstone with 
which white marble and black slate have been used lavishly for colour effect. 
The whole is superimposed by a high, cylindrical, bulbous, double-dome of 
white marble. It is set effectively amidst four red stone chatrTs at the comers. 
Though it lacks elevation, which defect has been rectified in later examples, it 
eloquently proclaims the beginning of the gorgeous sepulchral architecture of the 
Mughals.*^ 

( 1 5) AKBAR AND HIS BUILDINGS AT AGRA AND FATEHPUR SIKRI 

Akbar (1556-1605 A. D.) was a rare genius the like of whom appears only 
once in a millennium. He founded a great empire extending from Kabul to 
Assam, and from Kashmir to Ahmednagar on sound principles of polity and 
cultural institutions for which he drew on the indigenous sources. He realized the 
utter futility of the theocratic concept of the state in India, and by his various 
measures, mostly introduced at Fatehpur Sikri between 1572 and 1585 A. D., 
e.g. his Rajput policy and MansabdarT system; Mahdar and Allopanisad (The 
Upanisad of Allah); Ibddat-Khdnah and Dln-i-Ildhl; and coinage and 
Tdrlkh-i-Ildhi (The Divine Era), he emancipated it from any religious control or 
interference. Even more than creating a civil and secular polity based on the 
principle of Sulh-i-Kul (Peace to All), he created a Culture State which was 
deeply rooted in the soil. He extended whole-hearted patronage to Indian arts 
such as Music, Painting and Architecture, and his artists, in each discipline, laid 
the foundations of a Mughal school which had its source in the indigenous order 
of things and which had also drawn on the contribution the medieval period had 
made. Much of this has come down to us. 

His buildings in the Agra Fort and Fatehpur Sikri represent his style and 
also, unmistakably, reflect his personality. It is noteworthy that he built no 
mosque in the Agra Fort where he lived, and no Jdmi Masjid at Agra which 
was his capital. The JdmT Masjid of Fatehpur Sikri was built by Sheikh Salmi 
CishtT (1564-72 A. D.), though Akbar might have funded the project. The 
emphasis, obviously shifted from sectarian to civil architecture. He built in the 
local red sandstone almost exclusively and it is mostly the beam-and-post, i.e. 
trabeate construction, the characteristic features of which are curvilinear square 
pillars; beautifully designed, multi-tiered brackets and serpentine struts 
supporting broad projecting chajjds, jharokhds, chains, chaparkhats and 
caukhandls, with which arch and dome have been intermixed, with complete 
coherence and uniformity. Stone-carving is the principal mode of ornamentation, 
but it goes to his credit that almost all techniques of architectural embellishment 
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ttien known in the Orient, have been used side by side. Friezes and domes have 
polychrome glazed-tiling; interiors have painting, stucco and mosaic. Mosaic of 
coloured stones has also been applied on the exteriors. His forty and odd 
hammams at Fatehpur Sikri have the finest specimens of incised plaster art, 
which excel the best of die Moorish examples. 

A similar attitude of accepting and absorbing all good things without 
reservations was maintained in the selection of motifs and designs and we meet, 
in his buildings at Agra and Fatehpur Sikri, such typically Hindu motifs as 
padma (lotus), swastika, cakra, hamsa (swan), hastin (elephant), makara, 
ghantikas (chain-and-bell) and Ktrttimukha, used freely with typically Muslim 
designs as geometries, arabesques, stalactites and even calligraphics, in 
innumerous forms, in relief and JalT-art. Thousands of floral designs were 
stylized during this phase and became typically Mughal, under which brand they 
are still in vogue in various arts and crafts. Hundreds of geometrical designs 
were invented by the Mughal geometer whose ingenuity knew no bounds. It 
was this way that Mughal art created a repertoire of its own, providing an 
inexhaustible source for the future generations. 

Akbar established his capital at Agra in 1560 A. D. Here he reconstructed 
the existing brick fort with red stone (Plate 1 8) and in it he built a series of 
beautiful palaces, some of which now known as Akban-Mahal and Jehdngm- 
Mahal (Plate 19) have survived. With predominant use of brackets (Plate 20), 
jharokhds and flat-ceilings (Plate 21), Aey look like Hindu temples. Out of the 
four monumental gateways of this fort, the DelhT-Darwazah and the Akbar- 
Darwazah, now called the Amarsingh Gate, are extant. It is, however, at 
Fatehpur Sikri where the heir to the throne Prince Salim (later Jehangir) was 
bom in 1569 A. D., and where Akbar set up his seat of government in 1572 
A. D. and resided till 1585 A. D., that the most representative buildings of his 
style are situated. The so-called Masjid Sangtardshan (The Stone-Cutters’ 
Mosque) is the earliest building of this township. It is composed of a sanctuary, 
measuring 16.92 x 6.16 square metres, divided into 9 compartments (Fig. 25) 
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Fig. 25 

Planof Masjid SanffarOshSn.'FiVtbpvaSiysi (c. 1569-72) 
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on beam-and-post system. It has no cloisters, mlnSr or dome, or any other 
paraphernalia of a standard mosque complex. Arches of the Qiblah wall are 
romna-shaped. Its idea, obviously, travell^ with the artisans finm Gujamt. Its 
arches have no voussoirs; instead, each one is 'carved’ in a slab and, supporting 
the load horizontally as it does, it is technically a lintel, sh^)ed as arch. The most 
distinctive feature of this mosque, however, is tiie use of monolithic stmts on the 
facade below the extremely broad and slanting chajja (Plate 22). They provide 
the facade with an exquisite ornament and impart to it an impression of 
gorgeousness, even without a superstmcture. The stmt belongs, essentially, to 
die mar^pa of the Hindu temple, and it was introduced here, and later around 
the tomb of Sheikh Salim Cishff (Plate 23) in the courtyard of the Jami Masjid, 
obviously, by the Gujarati artisans. 

The Jami Masjid of Fatehpur Sikri (1564-72 A. D.) ranks among the 
largest and finest mosques of the world. It is a Single-Quadmple (Ekangana) 
mosque, with a courtyard measuring 109.68 metres (N-S) and 133.73 metres 
(E-W), on the two sides of which are extremely spacious cloisters {daldns) of 
1 1.66 metres width, divided into square bays in double series (Fig. 26). Broad 
pointed arches supported on simple square pillars make up the facades. These 
arches have no voussoirs and these too are ornamental arches (Plate 24). These 



Fig. 26 

Plan of the JamT Masjid, Fatehpur Sikri (c. 1564 -72) 

are protected by broad slanting chajjcts. A series of square chatrfs above the 
parapet, one over each pillar, gives each arcade an emphatic elevation. The 
sanctuary which measures 87.78 x 19.81 square metres is divided into several 
sections. While the central nave, 12.50 metres square in size, is roofbd by a high 
dome supported on squinches, wings have colonnaded halls with a square 
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domed chamber in the middle of each one. The corbelled pendentives 
(Plate 25) used in the phase of transition of these domed chambers are unique in 
the whole range of medieval Indian architecture. An Iwan portal has been used 
in the middle of the facade of the sanctuaiy, as usual. The entire construction is 
in local red sandstone and such indigenous features as pillars, chajjas, flat- 
ceilings and chatris predominate in its scheme of things. 

The Buland Darwazah (Plate 36) was built by Akbar in c. 1601 A. D. after 
the conquest of the Deccan, in place of the south gateway of the mosque. Multi- 
storeyed and containing large halls, small chambers, passages and stairways, on 
the two sides of the Iwdn, it is a complete monument in itself (Fig. 27). It is 
raised on a platform 12.80 metres high above the road, and is itself 40.84 
metres high; the total height from the road is thus 53.64 metres, with a total of 
123 stairs. Across the front it measures 39.62 metres. The facade is composed 
of an oblong central plane containing the semi-octagonal /wd«-portal, crowned 
by a series of 13 chatris. The planes on the sides (wings) are smaller and 
recede (offset) at an angle of 135®. Both the quoins have attached turrets 
surmounted by pinnacles. It has been built of red sandstone along with which 
yellowish grey coloured stone has also been used for a pleasing contrast. 
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Fig. 27 

Plan of the Buland Darwazah, Fatchpur Sikri (c. 1601) 

It is an extraordinarily high gateway, standing majestically and imposingly on 
the highest point of the ridge, towering over its surroundings. With the vast array 
of stairs and the colossal height to which it rises, it is not a functional building 
and it was planned and designed, essentially, to commemorate Akbar’s 
conquest of the Deccan. In such cases as this, particularly in respect of buildings 
of such thoughtful builders as Akbar, the idea which led to the incarnation of an 
edifice which, except for a grand memorial, could have no use or utility, matters 
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and it is necessary to know it. This idea, as monumentalized by Architecture, 
could be philosophic, ritualistic, pohtical, commemmative or simply ceremonial, 
in faithful adherence to the dictum: ‘Verily, our reUcs tell of us.’ It is fix)m here 
that this consideration began to exercise a decisive influmce on the architectural 
ventures of the great Mughals. 

Akbar also commissioned, during this period (1572 to 1585 A. D.), a large 
number of palatial mansions at Fatehpur Sikri for residential and administrative 
or ceremonial purposes. The palace in which his Harem (Raniwas) was lodged 
is, at present known by the misnomer Jodhbai-ka-Maha I (Plate 27). It has a 
crooked, though a beautifully designed, entrance portal, and a spacious 
courtyard in the interior, on the sides and comers of which double-storeyed 
suites have been provided. Such folk features of the region as tibdra-ddlan ’, 
chappar ceiling (Plate 28) and khaprel-xooi\ and caufdtandls (with pyramidal 
roofe) have been built here in red sandstone. Open spaces abound and every effort 
has been made by the architect to ensure a comfortable as well as a decent living. 
Akbar ’s own palace which too bears the misnomer Birbal-kd-Mahal is also a unique 
building (Plate 29). It is a double-storeyed mansion, made entirely of red sandstone of 
the finest quality. It comprises four square rooms, each measuring 5.13 metres square, 
all inter-connected through open doorways, and oblong entrance-porches on north 
and south sides (Fig. 28). While rooms have flat ceilings, porches have triangular 
chappar ceilings. Abroad slanting chajjd protects this storey on all sides. It is 
supported on extremely beautiful brackets (Plate 30), which are unexcelled by 
any other example in Indian Architecture. Each one is, in fact, made of three 
gracefully designed brackets put together as a single unit. They support a flat 



Fig. 28 

Plan of the so-called Birbal-ka-Mahal, Fatehpur Sikri (1 572-85) 
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beam, upon which rests the broad slanting chajjS. Altogether it makes up an 
unusually pleasing composition and imparts to this building a distinctive 
characteristic, and also a grand personality like that of Akbar. Bearing exquisite 
surface decoration by carving in incised, low and medium relief, in geometrical, 
arabesque and stylized designs which have been judiciously spread on all mural 
areas including pillars and brackets, in the interior as well as on the exterior, it is 
also the most profusely ornamented Ihonument at Fatehpur Sikri. 

The most blatant, however, is the misnomer attached to the so-called 
DTwan-i-KhOss. It is a square building (Fig. 29) exteriorly designed as a double- 
storeyed mansion (Plate 31) but containing only a single-storeyed hall in the 
interior, measuring 8.74 metres square, the point of attraction of which is a central 
unitary column (Fig. 30) supporting a circular platform above the capital, which is 
connected, by narrow diagonal teidges, with the inner balconies of 0.71 metre 
width, at the comers (Plate 32). By no stretch of imagination, this could have been 
used as the Drwdn-i-Khass or the Hall of Private Audience, or for any other 
function. Accounts of such contemporary historians as Abu’l Fadl and Badaonl, a 
few miniature paintings, his personal shield preserved in the Prince of Wales 



Fig. 29 

Plan of the so-called Dlwan-UKh&ss, 
Fatehpur Sikri ( 1 S72-8S) 


Fig. 30 

Section of the so-called Dvwan-i- 
KhClss, Fatehpur Sikri ( 1 572-85) 


Museum, Bombay, and the Satya-Sahasra-Nama which bears his signatures, 
confirm without the least doubt W Akbar believed in the efficacy of the Sun and 
he sought to derive his regal authority from this luminary, in emulation of the 
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traditional Cakravartin rulers of India and he had diis building raised to symbolize 
the Ekastambha (The Unitary Pillar) concept of the world-creation and its daily 
sustenance by Visnu in the form of the Sun, in faithful adherence to the dictum: 
'Alamba-5tambham-ekam-Tribhuwana-Bhawanasya\ Rather than fulfilling a 
function, it represaits an Idea.'^ 

(16) TRANSITIONAL PHASE OF COLOUR AND DESIGN 

Akbar began the construction of his own tomb at Sikandara near Agra 
(c.1605 A. D.).*^ It was finished by his son JehangTr in 1612. It occupies the 
centre of the Car-Bdgh plan, amidst a 
setting of garden, stone-causeways, 
pavilions, platforms and water-devices 
(Fig. 31). The southern is the main 
monumental gateway (Plate 33) of red 
sandstone in which mosaic and inlay of 
coloured stones have been lavishly 
displayed. A wide variety of stones have 
been used and all this is stone-art. The 
principal merit of this gateway, which is a 
perfect monument in itself, lies in four 
beautiful slender white marble minarets 
which rise fiom its comers. These are three- 
storeyed and are crowned by graceful 
chains. They give this gateway a grand Fig. 31 

elevation and, but for a dome in the centre, of Akbar, Agra 

they could have given it an ideal (c.l605-l6l2) 

superstructure. 

The main tomb, measuring 103.94 metres square, is a pyramidal stmcture 
of four receding storeys, resting on an unusually high platform (kursi) which is 
composed of spacious arched ddlans having an imposing /wan-portal, 
crowned by a marble chaparkhat, in the centre of each side. The tomb proper 
is made up of arches resting on pillars in the main body, and cluster of chains 
and caukhandls on all sides around it (Plate 34). Made of one or two stone 
slabs only, these are ornamental arches and the construction is mostly trabeated. 
A dome which formed part of the original design of Akbar to give the building 
an effective superstructure, however, could not be built (Fig. 32). It has left a 
striking vacuum at the apex of the elevation. The constmction is in red 
sandstone with which white marble has been used liberally, mainly in frontal 
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Fig. 32 

Section of Akbar’s Tomb with a conjectural dome 

chaparkhats; on the cupolas of the chains and the pyramidal roofs of the 
caukhandTs', and the whole of the uppermost storey. This represents the 
transitional phase from red stone to marble; from stone carving in relief to 
mosaic and inlay; and from purely colour schemes to architectural 
ornamentation. By far, Akbar’s tomb is as beautiful a building as successful a 
specimen it is of the style which had now come into full form. Over and above 
anything else, it reflects Akbar’s personality — sober, dignified, awesome and 
majestic, as faithfully as do his buildings at Fatehpur Sikri. 

Jehangir was more a connoisseur of Painting than a builder like his august 
father or his gorgeous son. His was an age of Colour and Design which was 
natural in consequence of the predominance of the Iranians in the Mughal court- 
culture. He is recorded to have built a palace in the Agra Fort but it is not 
extant. Different types of buildings were raised in the important towns of the 
Empire by the grandees in the current style of architecture. The only great 
architectural relic which can be ascribed to Jehangir is the glazed-tiled Picture 
Wall of the Lahore Fort, which is assignable to the period from 1612 to 1619. 
It is unique in respect of its scale, scheme and subjects. Originally it covered 
an immense mural area 500 yards in length and 16 yards in height (= 8000 
square yards = 6688.80 square metres) of which only 116 panels were 
recorded to have survived in 1920. Recourse to an ingenious system of 
panelling had been taken which, besides stylized florals, arabesques and 
geometricals, depicted beautiful figurative compositions, e.g. animal-fights, 
hunting-scenes, games, pastimes, processions, winged animals and fairies. 
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musicians with instruments, portraits of nobles etc., all done in polychrome 
glazed-tiles. It was this way that JehangJr ventured to translate Painting, his first 
love, into architecture. It appears to be a Royal Gallery or Museum of Pictures, 
faithfully depicting the contemporary life and culture. Architect, potter, painter 
and glazed-tiler collaborated on this grand project which has no parallel in the 
world. 

The Tomb of I’timad-ud-Daulah (1622-28 A. D.) (Plate 35) at Agra is one 
of the greatest tombs of the Mughals. It was built by Nur Jehan to enshrine the 
mortal remains of her parents. Situated in the usual Car-Bagh (Fig. 33), it is a 
square building of pure white marble, measuring 21.34 metres a side, with 
massive towers attached at the comers, and superimposed, instead of a dome, 
by a barahdan (pyramidal pavilion) with a caukha^T roof. While the interior 
has all been decorated with stucco and painting, drawing popular motifs fi-om 
the contemporary art of Painting, the whole exterior is richly covered by 
geometrical and stylized-floral designs in polychrome inlay (Plate 36) and 
mosaic. Though this ornamentation has been done a little too zealously, the total 
effect is extremely refined and gorgeous.'* 



Lay-out of the Tomb of Ttimad-ud-Daulah, Agra (1622-28) 

(17) SHAHJEHAN’SAGEOF 
ARCHITECTURAL AESTHETICISM 

Shah Jehan (1628-58; d.l666 A. D.) was the greatest builder of the dynasty. 
White marble replaced red stone and his mosques, palaces and the world- 
famous Taj Mahal were built with this material. Instead of stone-carving, the 
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miphasis in ornamentation, accordingly, shifted to mosaic and inlay of coloured 
stone. Unlike his father and grand&ther who did not favour sectarian buildings, 
Sh^ Jeh^ commissioned mosques at Agra, Delhi and Lahore. The Nagina 
Masjid (Plate 37) in the Agra Fort and Xbs Moti Masjid (Plate 38) in the Red 
Fort, Delhi are exclusive and of a private nature. They have three engrailed 
(cusped) arches on the facade. The chajjd above the arches and the parapet 
above it are, both, curved in the middle and this bdnglddar feature is their 
distinctive characteristic; it gives prominence to the central part of the facade as 
well as to the elevation. This is how the /wan-formula was absorbed in the 
body-fabric of the building during this age. Three high, bulbous, double-domes, 
one on each bay, are gracefully set on the skyline in each case; the central one 
is correspondingly higher than the side ones. They are crowned by extremely 
prominent lotus-petals (mahapadma) and kalasa-finial which, together, are as 
high as is the main body of the dome. The composition in each case is 
harmonious and pleasing. The MotT Masjid of the Lahore Fort is larger in size 
and is Five- Arched (Pancamukht). 

Two of the most famous of the Congregational or Friday Mosques of this 
age are the JdmT Masjid of Agra and the JdmT Masjid of Delhi. Each one 
occupies a place just in front of the Fort in each town, perhaps to enable the 
Emperor to participate in the public prayer. Both are in red stone with a liberal 
use of white marble for emphasis. The JdmT Masjid of Agra was commissioned 
by Jahanara Begum and was completed in 1648 A. D.'^ Its eastern side, 
including the main gateway, was demolished in 1857 A. D. Standing on a high 
plinth, it is a Single-Quadruple (Ekdngana) mosque with cloisters (ddidns) on 
three sides and sanctuary on the west. Cloisters have ornamental engrailed 
arches surmounted by chains. The facade of the sanctuary is composed of a 
broad arch in the centre and two arches of lesser dimensions on its either side. 
These are not engrailed and are too broad to be impressive. The nave has four 
slender turrets on its four comers surmounted by ornamental mTndrs. The 
sanctuary has three thick and massive domes which in comparison to their 
height are too flat and disproportionate. The narrow zig-zag courses of white 
marble, alternated by broad bands of red stone on them add to the monotony 
and confusion. The most significant feature of this mosque is the rhythmical 
disposal of chatris, all along the parapet above the cloisters and the sanctuary, 
and it is this which saves the otherwise primitive effect of its composition, to 
some extent. 
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The JamTMasjid of Delhi is a much larger and far more refined building. It 
was founded by Shah Jehan and was completed in 1656 A. The architect 
has raised it on a plinth of 9.14 metre height, just to give it an imposing 
appearance; the grand elevation of the building enables its three noble gateways, 
approached by beautiful flights of stairs, each one appearing as a great 
monument in itself, to tower over their surroundings majestically. It is also a 
Single-Quadruple (Ekaiigana) mosque having cloisters {ddldns) on three sides 
of the central court and the sanctuary on the west. Four voluminous pavilions 
{bdrahdaris) occupy its comers. The sanctuary measures 60.96 x 27.43 
square metres. Its facade consists of the central Iwdn flanked by five subsidiary 
arches of the engrailed type on each side (Plate 39). Two lofty mTnars rise fiiom 
the edges of the facade to a height of 39.62 metres. They are in three storeys 
and are surmounted by chains. They have been longitudinally striped with white 
marble. The sanctuary is surmounted by three bulbous domes of white marble, 
with stripes of black, crowned by beautiful lotus-petals {mahdpadma) and 
kalasa-fmia\s. As a whole, it is a representative mosque of the Golden Age of 
Shah Jehan. 

The most beautiful mosque of this period, and in fact of the medieval perio4 
is the Moti Masjid of the Agra Fort, built by him in 1654 A. While its 
exterior has been finished in red stone, the whole of the interior is built in white 
maible of the finest quality. It is also a Single- 
Quadmple (Ekdhgana) mosque (Fig. 34), 
with a central court having cloisters (dalans) 
on its three sides with gateways, and 
sanctuary on the west. The cloisters are 3.28 
metres in depth. Their arcades are composed 
of 12-sided pillars, with slight fluting, and 9- 
cusped arches. They are protected by 
chajjas. The sanctuary measures 48.46 x 
17.07 square metres and is three-aisles 
deep, with an arcade of seven-arches on the 
facade. These arches are also engrailed, of 
9-cusps each, and are of equal size, without 
a central Iwdn (Plate 40). They are also 
protected by an imposing chajjd. Above the 
parapet are seven beautiful square chains, 
one on each arch, crowning it gracefully. 



Courtyard 


Gateway 



Fig. 34 

Plan of the Moti Masjid, Agra Fort 
(1654 A.D.) 
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Octagonal chains have also been used on all the four comers of the court. 
Three bulbous, double-domes, resting on high drums, roof the sanctuary. They 
are surmounted by the usual lotus-petals (mahapadma) and Au/nia-fmials. The 
central one is slightly larger and higjier. The combination of these graceful forms, 
and that too in pure white marble, i$ extremely pleasing. Like the Taj Mahal, it 
depends entirely on its architectural design, rather than on any decoration and its 
effect is fully and wholly architectonic* It has no colour and there is absolutely 
no ornamentation in this mosque. Owing primarily to the pleasing proportions of 
its parts and their harmonious integration in the totality of the architectiual 
design, it stands unique and unexcelled by any other example in its class in the 
world, and it fully justifies the applause which the poet of its inscription lavished 
upon it that; ‘Since the creation of the World, no place of worship like it, 
resplendent and brilliant from top to bottom, has ever appeared.’ 

Sh^ Jehan also built a number of palatial mansions in the Agra Fort, the 
Khdss-Mahal, the Shish-Mahal, the Dtwdn-i-Khdss, and the Muthamman 
Burj being the most importot of them. He founded the Red Fort {Lul Qal a) at 
Delhi (c. 1638 A. D.) and here also he built a series of beautiful palaces. TTiese 
were mostly built of white marble, but wherever marble could not be used, the 
red stone surface was white plastered with Mother-of-Pearl (STpi) lime and 
glisteningly polished to look like real marble. Engrailed (generally 9-cusped) 
arches, resting on octagonal or 12-sided pillars with prominent bases, protected 
by chajids; high bulbous double-domes; curved-comice-and-bent-roof feature 
(bungldddr), generally predominating on the facades; and overall emphasis on 
the make-up of the superstructure and a grand elevation are the characteristic 
features of his buildings in the forts of Agra, Delhi and Lahore. The development 
of 'dado' as a distinguishing ornament of the interiors also belongs to this age 
(Plate 41). Garden and such water-devices as canals, fountains, lily-ponds and 
cascades were also integrally associated with architecture. The Nahar-i- 
Bahisht (The Canal of the Paradise), for example, was flown amidst his palaces 
of the Red Fort, Delhi, through architectural organization, as their essential 
constituent. This was, surely, the creation of a wonderful architecture in imitation 
of the imaginary Paradise, and Shah Jehan did not exaggerate when he had the 
famous Persian couplet inscribed in the DTwdn-i-Khdss: 

Agar Firdaus bar ruye zamln-ast 

HamXn-asto, hamin-asto, Hamln-ast. 

(If there be a Paradise on earth, it is here, it is here, it is here.) 

This is how the Great Mughals brought Architecture into their life, and took their 
living into Architecture. 
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Plate 2 Aibak’s Arcade & Iron Pillar, Quwwat'ul-Islam Masjid, Delhi 
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Plate 9 The Tomb of Muhammad Sayyid, Delhi, c. 1444 








Plate 1 1 The Begumpun Masjid, Delhi, c. 1343 
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Plate 14 Qal’a-i-Kuhna Masjid. Old Fort, Delhi, c. 1533-65 



Plate 15 Central Arch & Iwdn Form, Qal'a-i-Kuhna Masjid^ Delhi Plate 16 Ornamented Corbelled Pmdmtives in the Nave, 

Q(d'd-i-Kuhna Ma^id 
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Plate 17 The Tomb of Humayun, Delhi, c. 1560-70 




Plate 19 The so-called JehdngM Mahal, Agra Fort, cl 569 
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24 The JanuMasjid, Fatehpur Sikri: Formation of Plate 25 Corbelled Pendentives, Jarm Masjid, Fatehpur Sikri, 

IMan Arches, c. 1 564-72 c. 1564-72 
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Plate 28 Chappar Ceiling, Rmiwas {Jodhbm-ka-MalwD 




Plate 31 So-called Diwdn-i-Khass, Fatehpur Sikri, c. 1572-85 





Plate 32 Central Unitary Pillar, DTwdn-i-Khdss\ Fatehpur Sikri 
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Plate 34 Main Mausoleum, Akbar Tomb, Agra 
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Plate 35 The Tomb of I’timad-ud-Daulah, Agra, c. 1622-28 



Plate 36 Inlaid Mosaic, Tomb of I’timad-ud-Daulah, Agra 
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Plate 43 Ghafa-Pallava, Dados of the Taj Mahal 
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The Taj Mahal (Plate 42) which he commissioned in 163 1 and which was 
completed in 1648 A. D., as a memorial to his most beloved Queen Mumtaz 
Mahal, mailcs the perfect moment in the evolution of Mughal Architecture, the 
stage from where the art could, and in fact did, only decline. It was planned on 
the bank of the river Jamuna at Agra, not in the centre of the Car-Bagh as usual, 
but at its northern edge, overlooking the river, with the ever-c han g ing sky in its 
background (Fig. 35). This is the secret of its newness and key to its total 
aesthetic impression, in accordance with the dictum: 

Ksane ksq ksane yannavatam - upaiti 
Tadaiva rupath ramamyatdyd iti 
(That which appears ever-new, every moment, is beautiful.) 



(163M8) 

The ideal proportions of the Taj Mahal were evolved in wooden model.^^ 
That is why, though it has drawn on earlier examples, its proportions are unique. 
Resting on a 5.79 metre high plinth, and flanked marvellously at the comers by 
40.50 metre high, three-storeyed slender mindrs which are crowned by 
beautiful chains, it is a square building measuring 57 metres a side, with a 
chamfer of 7. 26 metres at the angles, having double-storeyed alcoves on each 
side of the central /wJ/i-portal and also at the comers. The superstmcture is 
composed of a beautiful bulbous dome 44.41 metres high (from die base of the 
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drum) which is set harmoniously amidst a cluster of chatrls at the diagonal 
points, and pinnacles which crown the turrets attached to the quoins. The entire 
composition is perfectly balanced; rhythm and harmony, viz. chandas, is its 
greatest merit. It is with the help of the environmental cues — ^the garden, the 
water-devices, the river-bank and the light blue sky in the background, that its 
total impression is made up. The architect has exploited Nature at the Taj in a 
novel way to bring about the best architectonic effect 

The Tomb is entirely built of pure white marble. Unlike in any previous 
building, decoration at the Taj Mahal is very simple and there is a predominance 
of plain surfaces. Inlay of coloured stones, mostly m stylized floral designs, is the 
chief mode of ornamentation which has been very judiciously and sparingly 
selected and combined. The bas-reliefs of the mortuary-hall, for example, have 
Ghata-Pallava composition in relief (Plate 43), combined with inlay on the 
borders; this inlay of semi-precious stones has also been done on the Jhajjhan 
{muhqijar, ]d\\Qdi curtain) around the cenotaphs. This ornamentation is integral 
to the structure. These bas-reliefs are unique in the whole range of medieval 
Indian art. The dados of the portals are simpler. 

Rise and fall go together, like life and death, and decline of an art is as much 
part of the same evolutionary process as is its development. Aurangzeb (1658- 
1 707 A. D.) reversed the course of the Mughal polity and the theocratic policy 
which he imposed upon the Mughal State and the people, killed all incentives to 
fine arts. Though his age has a few relics to its credit and, in fact, the Mughals 
raised monumental buildings as late as 1754 A. D. when the Tomb of Mansur 
Khan Safdaijung was constructed at Delhi, the sources of the Royal patronage 
and inspiration dried up, and there was a downward trend. For all practical 
purposes, the year 1803 A. D. (when the British captured Agra and Delhi from 
the Mughals) marks the close of the dynastic art of the Great Mughals, which 
indeed depended on personal patronage and was essentially a Court Art. 

(18) DECLINE OF THE MUGHAL ART; DEVELOPMENT OF ANAHONAL STYLE 

While the Mughal art declined after Shah Jehan, a truly National Style of 
Architecture took over from it; it developed and flourished during the post- 
Mughal, precisely post-Aurangzebian, period down to the dawn of 
Independence (fixim early 18th to mid-20th centuries A. D.), in spite of political 
vicissitudes. 

This process can be traced distinctly from the Palace of Maharana Kumbha 
of Mewar (1433-68 A. D.) at Chitorgarh where the first sincere attempt was 
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made to accq)t and admit arch, vault and dome in a Hindu building. Here, arch 
has been made, on the op^iings, with voussoirs as well as stone brackets, with 
a combination of arcuate and trabeate modes of construction, with an emphatic 
ogee. Dome has been popularly used on the superstructure. It is built on 
pendentives, instead of squinches, and on the corbelling system; and, exteriorly, 
it is plain Amrudiya (guava-shaped); or Piyajiya (onion-shaped) with volutes; 
or Kharbuijiya (melon-shaped) with regular flutes; or KamarakhT, octagonal 
with lateral flutes; or Tarbujiyd, plain with broad octagonal sections, for 
example. This is how the western Indian artisans denoted domes in the local 
dialect. It is noteworthy that the dome in India was invariably crowned by such 
traditional features as lotus-petals {mahapadma), dmalaka {amalasdraka', 
myrobalan) and kalasa (water-vase) - finial, and this dome is different from any 
other dome outside India. A wide variety of vaulted roofs, locally denoted as 
datdar and laddo, were also built. 

A theory on the construction of ‘mosque’ was written around the same time, 
c. 1 500 A. D. in the Maru-Guijara (western Rajasthan and Gujarat) region. The 
text is entitled the Rehamdna-Prdsdda (The Temple of Rehamana, the 
Compassionate Form of Allah), like the Siva-Prasdda (the Temple of Siva) and 
the Visnu-Prdsdda (the Temple of Visnu). It prescribes the basic features of 
‘mosque’ unmistakably, and these prescriptions are true to the standardized 
version of its architecture. It is noteworthy that these technical guidelines were 
laid down in respect of masjid only, and not for the construction of maqbarah 
(tomb) which was also an equally important and popular type of building of this 
period. The Indian Pundit did not write on the theory of Tomb Architecture 
simply because monumental tomb was technically an un-Islamic structure, and 
there could have been orthodox objection to the making of its universal theory. 
Mosque, on the other hand, was a valid religious forum of a large section of the 
urban people. In fact, it was deemed to be a type of Prasdda (Temple) for the 
worship of niranjana and nirdkdra God, who was acknowledged to be 
identical with absolute Brahman and, accordingly, it was theorized along with 
the temples of the Hindus in the same work. The mosque was, thus, admitted in 
supersession of the much-professed taboos and inhibitions, into the orbit of the 
Sacred Architecture of India. 

The things gradually moved from Medapata (Mewar) to Gopadri (Gwalior) 
in the Jamuna-Chambal region which extended from Delhi to Gwalior. It 
included BRAJA (Mathura, Vrindaban, Bharatpur, Agra and Dholpur), which 
was, culturally, the most important region of the Aryavarta. This land was 
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traditionally connected with the Legend of Krena, the saviour of the 
Mahdhhamta, and such saints of Medieval Renaissance as Caitanya and 
Ballabha, had to base their movement in the Braja and it was from here that 
Krsna-Bhakti, as a measure of Reformation, spread to the whole country. It 
was the centre of the Indian people’s psyche and ethos, as much as it was the 
seat of the paramount (CaAramrh«)j)olitical power of the country. 

The Man-Mandir of Gwalior, built (c. 1500 A. D.) by Raja Mansingh Tomar 
(1486- 1516a. D.), is a landmark in the evolution of the medieval architecture of 
India. Arch, vault and dome have been used here, in a variety of forms, with the 
traditional features like pillar, bracket, chajjdjharokhd, chatrT, chaparkhat 
and caukhandi. The palace has a large number of vaulted (laddo) ceilings 
which greatly inspired the ceilings of Akbar’s buildings in the Agra Fort and 
Fatehpur Sikri. Curiously, glazed tiling, the most typically Muslim mode of 
surface decoration, has also been used on a large scale, in varied designs, in this 
building. This shows the fusion of the exotic and indigenous elements into a 
single composite style of architecture. The Man-Mandir of Gwalior is a typical 
growth of the Jamuna-Chambal region in respect of Art, as Krsna-Bhakti was 
in respect of Religion, exactly contemporaneous. 

It must be noted that while pointed, radiating arch with voussoirs and 
keystone is truly Muslim, arch without them, composed of one or two slabs of 
stone, or by corbelled stone courses, with or without ogee igavdksa) or fringe 
(Jhdlar), is fully an Indian feature which was developed here by the traditional 
stone builders. So is squinch with stone pendentives in the phase of transition, 
and so is dome made by corbelling, or supported on corbelled pendentives at 
the comers. Large stone beams and lintels, used with one or more square 
A/m/o/j, do the same miracle to support the superincumbent load horizontally in 
a variety of laddo (vaulted) ceilings. Not only stmcturally, in ornamentation too, 
the emphasis shifted from Line and Colour and surface decoration, to the 
treatment of Mass and Volume of stone in the third-dimension, and the pleasant 
organization of ‘Shadows’, which is the key to architectural aestheticism in such 
a climate as this. The Muslim Art introduced beautiful geometries, calligraphics 
and arabesques, which were used together with indigenous motifs and designs, 
homogeneously. With the help of this vast material, the ingenious Mughal artist 
created a thousand stylized designs which still bear the Mughal brand. 

It is remarkable that the development of Architectonic in India belongs to 
the medieval period. The Hindu temple symbolized the idea of the mountain and 
the cavern, but the architecture which developed in medieval India is an art of 
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Silhouette on the skyline. It is the masterful organization of the superstructure — 
mass and volume of the structure rising imperceptibly into the sky, combining 
some graceful curved lines, e.g. at the Taj Mahal, to leave, like a painting, 
beautiful rhythmic shadows on the canvas of horizon. This is its unique 
contribution to Indian Art. 

It was this style which first went to the vassal Rajput (mansabdar) states 
and then, on the eve of the disintegration of the Mughal Empire, in the 18th 
century A, D., to the people, and it was ultimately with the standardized Mughal 
idioms — tapering, fluted pillars with lotus designs on bases and capitals, 
engrailed (generally 9-cusped) arches, or arches with fringe of lotus-buds, made 
of one or two slabs of stone; broad, overhanging chajjas supported on 
exquisitely designed, three-tiered brackets, bdnglddtir (curved) central chajjd 
and bent comice, jharokhds, tibdrd-ddldn, duchatti, chappar ceiling and 
khaprel roofs, chains, chaparkhats and caukhandis, set with fluted 
(dhandar) domes, crowned by prominent mahupadma and kalasa finials on 
the skyline, that houses, havelTs, palatial mansions, chains (Rajput tombs), 
ghats, bdolls and other public buildings were made. It was essentially with 
these constituents that non-sectarian buildings from Kashmir to Kanyakumari, 
and Okha to Gauhati were raised during the whole of the 18th and 19th 
centuries, and this style, in fact, lasted — if the buildings of the Albert Hall, Jaipur, 
and St. John’s College, Agra, both designed by Col. Swinton Jacob, can be an 
indication — till Independence. This style was national in character and it cannot 
be identified as Hindu or Muslim. Tlie mosque too has freely drawn on it; it also 
went to the mandapa of the Hindu temple, as is unmistakably illustrated by such 
Krsna temples as those of SrT-Govinda Deva, SrT Madan Mohan, Sri Radha 
Ballabh, Sn Jugal Kishore and Sri Gopi Nath at Vrindaban; Sri' Hari Deva at 
Govardhana and Sii Jagat Siromaiii at Amber (Jaipur) (of the period 1570- 
1627 A. D.), though its mulaprdsdda, comprising the garbhagrha and the 
sddxara, remained unchanged. It was the PEOPLE’S ART, in letter and spirit. The 
process which began in the late 12th century A. D. thus found its culmination in 
the late 19th century A. D., and it is the story of the creative evolution of an art 
in such a geographically vast country, of such cultural diversities, as India, during 
a period of seven centuries. 


Year of writing: 1 993 
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INDIAN SCULPTURE: ESSENCE AND FORM 

O F all branches of Indian Art, none is so difficult to understand and so 
difficult to sympathize with, as the schools of old Indian Sculpture. Their 
strange forms, their peculiar themes, and their special means and methods of 
expression characterize them as a unique and distinctive language of plastic 
thought, having very little in common with any schools of Sculpture in the West 
Their peculiar conceptions and repellent forms are so remote from our modem 
conceptions of things that it has long delayed their appreciation in Europe; but 
thanks to the widening of the artistic horizon in the West, the art of the Indian 
sculptor has now won its votaries in Europe, and artists and connoisseurs have 
recently turned their admiring gaze to Indian Sculpture, and begun to appreciate 
its quality, as a new form of plastic expression and as the most characteristic 
phase of Indian Art. It is impossible to convey within the compass of a single 
essay anything like an adequate, or accurate idea of its various phases. And if I 
am unable to give a worthy presentation of a very large subject in all its varied 
aspects, I can only offer the apologies of an unworthy expositor. 

As has been remarked above, the most characteristic phase, or form of 
Indian Art is a piece of sculpture, or more strictly speaking, an image, or an 
icon. But the origin and development of the art of the sculptor arises in India 
from conditions and necessities quite different from those prevailing in other 
countries, or other forms of culture. In order to understand the point of view 
and the function of the Indian sculptor, it is necessary to go into certain 
fundamental considerations. A sculptor is an image-maker and as such his 
function is severely limited and circumscribed by the injunctions of the 
iconogrqjher, the priest, or the expounder of the image. An image is not an idol, 
or a fetish, that is to say, it does not stand for, or represent the Divinity Itself, but 
is an instmment of sadhana, a diagrammatic help, designed to assist the 
worshipper or sddhaka to attain Divinity.* This could not be otherwise, as 

* An image or a yantra (device) is a piece of psychological apparatus to call up one 
or other aspects of the Divinity. Cp. Divyavaddna (xxvi. ed. Cowell and Neill, p. 363) : 
'Those who venerate the earthen images of the Angels do not revere the clay, but the 
Immortals thereby represented.’ 
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according to old Vedic ideas, the Infinite, the Formless, cannot possibly be 
rendered in terms of a finite form, or body. The great unconditioned Being, the 
Brahma, or Ha, the all-pervading Principle, cannot be conceived as an image, 
conditioned by form, or space; in other words, there can be no representation, 
picture, or idol of the Divinity. To these uncompromising aniconic conceptions, 
post- Vedic speculations introduced certain concessions, or compromising ideas. 
If the Divinity could not be pictured, ^r visualized in a finite form, certain aspects 
of It could be symbolized and made accessible or comprehensible, for the 
benefit of the worshipper, the sadhaka or upasaka. '‘Sadhakanarh hitdrthaya 
Brahmano rupakalpanam' i.e. for the benefit of the worshipper, the great 
Immanent Being condescends to assume an imaginative form. It is clearly 
understood that this symbol (pratTka) or image (pratimd) is not the Divinity 
Itself, but a suggestion, to the finite human mind, of a fragment of the Infinite 
Being. It is a mere aid, an instrument, a sadhana for the attainment of yoga or 
union with the Divinity. And it is expressly laid down that the worshipper who 
considers the Divinity as a mere piece of stone or a piece of wood in which an 
aspect of the Divinity is suggested, is doomed to perdition. Even in the 
sculptors’ handbooks — ^the Silpa-sdstras of the sthapatis, the fundamental 
metaphysical conceptions and the basic psychology of images are not lost sight 
of One text begins by enunciating the three aspects of the great Divinity 
conceived, firstly, as Ha, the all-pervading Principle immanent in all the endless 
variety of the phenomenal world; secondly, as niskala, the formless non- 
immanent Brahma; and thirdly, as ^akala, or imaginative forms, or images. Now 
these images or imaginative forms of gods and goddesses are not the result of 
caprice or individual fancy of the image-maker or sculptor, but are such forms 
as gifted persons, seers, prophets, or rsis have visualized in the course ot their 
search after the Divinity; they have set down the plastic conception in 
appropriate verbal pictures, called the dhydna-mantras, or contemplative 
verses, by means of which the forms can be called up, conceived, or invoked. 
And the function of the image-maker or sculptor is to translate, accurately, in 
terms of a plastic form the idea conveyed by the iconographer. The integrity of 
the original conception must be jealously adhered to, as no deviation from the 
original form as visualized by the seer can be permitted. And in order to secure 
this accuracy and fidelity to the original visualization, the dhydna-mantras or 
contemplative verses are accompanied by interpretative patterns or outlines 
known as the laksanas, on which are based the Canons of Proportions setting 
out the dispositions of the various limbs, or gestures of each image. There is, 
therefore, no room for the individual artist to introduce any innovation, or 
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original ideas. He is in fact an illustrator or interpreter in stone, wood, or metal, 
of a form visualized or imaged by a seer, prophet, or sadhaka. And the success 
or otherwise of his function as an artist will be judged by the amount of his 
sincerity and his capacity to render, within the limits of his prescribed canon, the 
spirit, the psychology, the rasa, the elemental essence which pervades the 
conception of the image. He must, therefore, identify himself conpletely with the 
point of view of the sadhaka, the worshipper himself. And in order that the 
artist may be able to absorb himself and be completely immersed in his theme, 
the subject-matter that he is called upon to carve, chisel or cast, he is enjoined 
in the Agnipurdna (ch. 43), to fast and to perform certain purificatory rituals, 
and on the night before undertaking a given work, to make the following prayer: 
‘0 Thou Lord of all gods, teach me in dreams how to carry out all the work I 
have in my mind.’ The nearest analogue in Western Art is fiimished by the 
practice of the great French sculptor Auguste Rodin who was credited with the 
habit of undertaking seances in order to invoke and get into the spirit of his 
subject. It is only when the mental image has sufficiently defined itself with 
adequate energy, that a painter or a sculptor is qualified to begin his task of 
realizing his dreams in visual forms. From the worshipper’s point of view the 
usefulness, or the success of the image depends on its quality, or power of 
evoking the religious ecstasy, the desired union, yoga, or samadhi, the 
identification of the worshipper with his ista-devatd or chosen deity. The 
usefulness of the instrument is the fitness of the means for the end, the most 
efficient performance of its appropriate function. In this sense, the most useful is 
the most beautiful. For the particular image which the worshipper requires for 
his particular sddhand, the realization or fulfilment of his aim, may be an 
attractive form of the Divinity, or a repellent aspect of It. It may be sdttvika, a 
gracious form of the Deity, or tdmasika, a terrible conception of It. For, 
according to Indian ideas, ‘Creation, preservation and destruction are equally 
the function of the Divinity. His image may be now beautiful, now terrible, but is 
always suffused with that vitality or living quality which transcends all limited 
conceptions of beauty and ugliness.’ As Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has put it, ‘Its 
beauty has a quality which overwhelms and submerges all the beauty of created 
beings.’ 

From this point of view, Indian Art cannot be expected to seek attractive 
forms for its own sake; its beauty is the resultant of a sincere and intuitive 
attempt to suggest or intimate the Divinity. The quality, or beauty of Indian 
religious Art is the resultant, or inevitable by-product of a spiritual intercourse — 
not a conscious attempt to create attractive forms. Let us examine this point of 
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view by illustrating two different aspects of the same Divinity. 

Take for instance an image of Visnu (Plate 1) in a static pose, with the 
various limbs symmetrically disposed. In this flexion of what is known as the 
samabhatiga pose — an attitude prescribed for the class of images in a state 
of repose, we have a presentation of the gracious aspect of the god. 

In the femous panel (Plate 2) of the Death of Hiranyaka^ipu (Ellora Cave) 
we have also the picture of the same deity in its destructive mood. The god is 
very powerfully conceived in an extremely dramatic pose — ^in the act of killing 
the demon-king Hiranyakaiipu. We have here a sublime presentation of the 
bhayanaka rasa, the emotion of terror — Le beau dans I 'horrible or ‘beauty in 
the terrible,’ in the shapes and forms of horror. 

By a somewhat exaggerated attention paid to a phase of Greek and Greco- 
Roman sculptures, a popular misconception had grown up, to the effect that 
nothing but die merely physical or sensuous aspects of beauty, illustrated in the 
types of Venus, Apollo, Eros and their analogues, can be an appropriate subject 
for the art of the sculptor. The bhayanaka and the vihhatsa rasa, the spirit of 
terror and horror, have also claimed interpreters in Western Art. At the risk of a 
little digression we cannot resist the temptation of alluding to a few examples: 

One of the most interesting examples is furnished by Michael Angelo’s 
famous study of the ‘Fall of the Rebel Angels’ for a fresco in the Sistine Chapel. 
The repellent conception of the face acquires its beauty or rasa by an 
expression of the sense of horror aroused by the wrath, the vengeance of God. 
It has, indeed, no ‘beauty’ understood in a narrower sense, for it is not ‘easy or 
pleasant to look at, ’ it has no ‘sense-pleasure’; all the same it has an aesthetic 
quality of its own, not only as a skilful presentation or realization of a feeling of 
horror, but also as a suggestion of a different order or category of beauty — 
having a ‘difference in feeling-import from those implicit in the pleasanter types 
of beauty.’ 

Similarly, a modem sculptor has attempted to render a somewhat repellent 
conception of the idea of the destmctive energy of Nature in the symbolized 
form of the Spirit of the Storm, La TempSte by Rodin. It wilt easily recall the 
idea underlying the conception of the Vedic god Rudra, the Roarer, the god of 
storms, earthquakes, and fires, to whom some of the Vedic hymns are 
addressed: ‘Praise be to Him, the Famous, the Mighty, that slays like a dread 
beast. O Rudra, being praised be gracious to the singer. Let thy missiles lay low 
another than us’ (R. V. II. 33. II). 

For die Indian Narasiihha (Plate 3), man-lion incarnation of Msnu, we have 
a very close parallel in the Egyptian conception of Shekmet (Plate 4). Those 
who are obsessed with the idea that zoomorphic conceptions are impossible of 
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artistic representation, have a formidable task to explain away the magnificent 
dignity, the peculiar atmosphere that such images call up, and the manner in 
which fiiey uplift us to a world far away fiom our little emfii and make us gasp 
for breath. It is one thing to say that I have no need for such conceptions, and 
quite another to suggest that the idea of such themes has not been artistically 
rendered, or, in other words, to suggest that the subject-matter itself takes it out 
of the limits of artistic representation. Fortunately, in the revised schemes of 
European aesthetics, it has be^ recently recognized that the subject-matter of a 
work of Art has nothing to do with its quality or beauty as a work of Art It has 
to be judged from its own intrinsic merit, implicit in the work itself and the 
manner of its treatment 

Turning to an image of Msnu again for a moment (Plate 5), we have to ask 
if the underlying conception of the image has been adequately indicated in this 
plastic scheme. It is no criticism of the quality of this piece of sculpture to assert 
that it does not convey to me the same rasa, the same aesthetic feeling which I 
derive from a contemplation of the Greek god Apollo, who represents the 
Greek idea of a god realized in terms of a healthy human body. The Greek 
conception of life for ever circumscribed the Greek sculptor’s conception of 
form, and confined his vision of gods to a perfectly developed healthy human 
body. The ‘beautiful humanities’ of the Greek Olympus — ^those finely handled 
‘flesh-forms’ are not in any real sense religious conceptions, or an intimation of 
the Divinity; they are but grand and beautiful men. For Greek Sculptqre was, 
after all, the finest expression of Greek life — a sensuous, open-air, well-ordered 
life, largely spent between the gymnasium and the temple. It is a significant fact 
that it is still a matter of dispute whether one of tlie most famous statues of the 
early fifth century, the Choiseul Gouffier Apollo, represents a god or an athlete. 
Such a typical or normal human form is in fact the logical expression of 
anthropomorphism in its most literal sense — the making of gods after man’s 
image. 

In India, the Divinity has been pictured in terms of a superhuman type, such 
as we see in the image of a seated Visnu (Plate 5). It is impossible to confuse 
the conception with the average type of human anatomy. The subjective 
conceptions of Indian images could hardly be represented in terms of a 
physically perfect healthy human body. It could orJy be symbolized in an ideal 
type and by forms not strictly in accordance with known physiological laws, but 
rather by forms which transcend the limits of ordinary human anatomy. 

The Indian sculptor had, therefore, to devise certain artistic conventions and 
a special system of anatomy for the purpose of suggesting and intimating 
‘something beyond the forms of created beings’. He had set himself ‘to create 
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beyond himself,’ as Nietzche pirts it, to suggest and evolve the type of the 
aipennan. One of the first of these conventions is the adc^tion of a special scale 
of proportions known as the ‘Ten-head’ measure, the da^atalam, for the 
height of the image of a god. Hie whole body is divided into ten parts or 
sections, each of which is equivalent to the unit of the size of the head. Both 
Polycleitos and Virtruvius, the Greek and Roman authors of the Canons of 
Proportions, adopt the law of ‘Eighfrheads’ — ^the nornial human standard — ^as 
the basis of their system of proportions, while the Indian sculptor adopts for his 
images — the da^atcUa, or the ‘ten-head’ measure; that is to say, he devises and 
adopts for images proportions which are above the ordinary human standard. 

In the second place, he proceeds to suppress, as we see in the images of 
Nataraja (Plate 6), all anatomical details, particularly at the joints of the body. 
The sculptor’s texts actually enjoin that the hands and feet should be without 
veins and the bones of wrists and ankles should not be shown. The wrist does 
not show any indication of the joining of the bones underneath. It is rendered in 
a beautiful curve, the sweet lines of which are echoed and emphasized by the 
curve-lines of the valaya, the wristlets and bangles. In fact all the anatomical 
details are absolutely suppressed and eliminated. By the elimination of these 
features a smooth, tapering and rounded form is arrived at, which gives an 
abstract generalized anatomy that is far removed from the average human 
standard, suggesting the spirituality and abstraction of a super-teirestrial sphere. 
It is the suggestion of a psychic super-sensuous form, a form more subtly 
conceived than human form ever was, and invested with the ideal beauty of the 
Divinity 

In the image of Avalokite^vara from Nepal (Plate 7) the attenuated waist, 
and a generalization of the anatomy carried out much further than was ever 
attempted in Greece, producing an extreme simplicity of form and contour, are 
part of a deliberate intention to suggest a type of abstract spiritual beauty far 
removed from the contact of worldly passions and desires. This is achieved and 
symbolized, as it were, by a type of body in which there is not an ounce of 
superfluous flesh anywhere, in which the bones underneath the flesh, and the 
veins have been suppressed, and the joints of the limbs are not made visible, as 
in the case of an oi^nary mortal — ^thus obeying faithfully the injunctions of the 
texts prescribed for the image-makers, which direct the suppression of these 
anatomical details: ‘The joints, the bones and veins must always be concealed.’ 

The third device adopted is the use of a series of peculiar gestures or 
‘finger-plays,’ technically known as mudras, each of some peculiar significance. 
Thus the mudrUs in Plate 25 are finger-plays known as the kataka-hasta, 
generally used in depicting the hand holding a lotus. The left hand in Plate 6 is 
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the lola-hasta, the hand hanging down in repose, of which another form is the 
gaja-hasta. These different mudras are associated with particular images — ^in a 
particular mood, or gesture — and are used as attributes of particular gods or 
goddesses for the purpose of identification. 

Some of these gestures, attitudes and movements seem to our Western 
critics as artificial and unnatural. But, devised as they were as suggestive of a 
superhuman or a divine personality, they have been very properly conceived, in 
a manner antagonistic to the poses and gestures natural to man, under the sway 
of human feelings and actions. They have been devised as exquisite artifices for 
suggesting, as it were, a refinement of external action corresponding to a 
refinement of feeling. 

When an Indian divine image holds in its hand a trident, it does not grip the 
weapon clumsily as the Greek Zeus from Himgary, placed side by side in our 
illustration (Plates 8 & 9), but it playfully poises the tanka between its two 
fingers, the other fingers hanging out in a graceful angle. Some of these gestures, 
apart from their significance or symbolism, are wonderfully articulate with a 
grace and tenderness which are truly spiritual and non-human. These 
movements have been characteristically called by ^ukracarya as divya-kriya or 
divine actions, and they must be distinguished in their conventions fixim the 
movements and gestures of ordinary human beings. For it is by means of these 
departures and variations from natural poses that the non-human form could 
possibly be rendered in terms of the human shape. ‘The more human in 
expression, the less does Indian sculpture approach its ow perfection.’ So 
greatly has this imaginary type influenced the conception of the sculptor that 
even in cases of representation of forms other than images of gods, he 
unconsciously adopts this generalized and abstract form of anatomy, which 
bespeaks a slender elegance and a spiritual grace. 

I do not know of a better example of this than the series of warrior types 
(Plate 10) depicted on the facades of the old Pallava temples at Seven Pagodas 
(Mahabalipuram). Note the broad, deep shoulders and the narrow contracted 
abdomen, almost recalling the wasp-waisted figures of old Cretan frescos. 
These athletic forms are not derived from the models at the gymnasium, or 
borrowed from the types of players on the football ground; they are related to 
and derived from the patterns of the Indian gods, and easily recall types 
recorded in such beauti^l figures of gods as the kala-sathhara form of ^iva in 
the Brhadiivara temple (Plate 1 1 ). It is difficult to say whether tiie beauty of tire 
conception is deri\^ed from its exquisitely balanced pose, with its four hands in 
fine equilibrium, its subtly modelled anatomy, or the inwardly caiceived gracious 
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expression of the face, which is absorbed within itself, wholly unrelated to or 
moved by any expression of anger; hatred, or sorrow; for although by the gentle 
movement of the left foot the god kills as he tramples on the little demon, the 
symbol of time or death, he does so with a detachment and absence of emotion 
which wonderfully suggests a sense of power, without any shadow of a sense of 
vulgarity or brutality. The demon of death dies at the gentle pressure of his toe, 
without any effort or striving, as if in>obedience to some immutable law, rather 
than by any conscious exercise of any physical powers. The kala-samhara 
aspect of iSiva represents a tamasika or terrible phase of the great god. But 
almost in terms of the same anatomical phraseology, a sentiment of peaceful 
inward serenity, a ^anta rasa, is expressed in the portrait of Saint 
Sundaramurti, pictured in a moment of supreme exaltation. The type is figured 
with the same broad chest and thin waist. The finger-plays are posed in nervous 
sensitive gestures, under the sway of a spiritual emotion. 

Yet it is not by the use of a conventional anatomy, a thin-waisted frame or 
exquisitely posed figures, that the Indian sculptor attains his consummation. He 
is as happy in expressing spiritual values through his thin-waisted figures as 
through those with thick waist and stout proportions. In the magnificently 
conceived figure, say, of agi/rw, a rsi, an old Aryan sage, the spirituality of the 
expression is not a bit discounted by the use of a body characterized by an 
almost Falstaffian waist. The gaze of the saint is fixed inward and the massive 
dignity of the whole body emphasizes the absolute immobility of the soul within, 
in which all manner of restlessness sinks and dies in sleep (Plate 12). 

It is impossible to render in more realistic terms a truer picture of an inner 
spiritual realization, a state oisamadhi, a consciousness of identity with the 
Divinity — ^which can never be described in words, and which is only hinted at in 
the yoga-sdstras. 

In the pot-bellied god Kuvera, the kalasodara (Plate 13), a somewhat 
similar type of anatomy is adopted to convey a beauty of form and pose of 
rOTiaricable chami and dignity. In this figure all the limbs balance and harmonize 
in a scheme of plastic composition which has a logic entirely of its own. A subtle 
sense of restraint and a skilful welding of the different plastic values of the limbs 
keep the artist from stepping into the abyss of the grotesque, or the quagmire of 
the ludicrous. 

The same sense of exquisitely dignified utterance pervades the conception 
and execution of a singularly fine image of Brahma (Karachi Museum), the 
symbol of creative energy in Hindu mythology (Plate 14). The treatment of the 
drapery is reduced to a minimum indication, and the siqipression of all irrelevant 
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details produces a soft, supple and rounded fomL which is beautifully capped 
by the skilfully poised heads that by a marvellous use of the matted locks 
{^pear to be organically related to one another, without any suggestion of the 
grotesque. The three heads sit on the shoulders without any sense of 
abnonnality, being artistically strung together in a happy and hannonious unity. 

The same sense of logical unity has received a more accomplished 
execution in a later image of Brahma ^late 15) of the Southern Indian School, 
coming from one of the Cola temples of the tenth or eleventh century. It is a 
seated image of the god, very delicately modelled and sensitively posed. The 
perfect chiselling of the front face, of oval shape, with a sharp nose and heavy 
underlip, very skilfully echoed and emphasized by the two other heads, express 
a profound mood of meditation with wonderful artistry and power. The right leg 
hangs down in a pose that places the foot at a point which furnishes an artistic 
device to indicate the plumb-line of the Brahmasutra, the vertical axis ruiming 
through the centre of the composition, with reference to which the limbs, the 
other elements of the composition, are skilfully related. The extra pair of heads 
and the extra pair of arms help to add a subtle sense of weight and balance to 
the whole composition and build up a sense of static equilibrium, which very 
happily translates the idea of serenity and repose, the underlying motif of the 
iconographic conception. 

For artistic presentation of abnormally conceived images there is nothing to 
beat the Indian sculptors’ rendering of the figure of the god Gane^a (PJate 16). 
The elephant-head seems to grow inevitably out of the rounded shoulders and 
offer an appropriate finial to the organization of the abnormally short and 
rounded arms and legs, which seem to be compensated and balanced by the 
long tapering proboscis that appears to move slowly to emphasize, as it were, 
the restful solidity of the rounded form. 

The artist, very happily, exploits the sense of the incongruous, to secure a 
subtly gracious though obviously well-intentioned sense of humour, which does 
not, however, injure the sense of its dignity. The weird fancy of the Brahmin 
iconogr^her is invested with a plausibility and a realism of form, which bespeak 
a wonderful command over the elements of plastic language harmoniously 
worked into such skilful phraseology. It may be claimed that the Indian 
treatment of this composite form of man and animal attains a much more plastic 
success than the Centaurs of Greek mythology, or the winged human bulls of 
Assyrian monuments. 

A phase of Indian Scu4)tuie that offers to the uninitiated and siq^erficial critic 
a stumbling-block, is the peculiar facial expression of its gods and images. In 
many of the images engaged in strenuous action, the expression of the face is 
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one of unshaken peace. We have already alluded to this peculiarity in the figure 
of the K&la-sarhhara image. 

It is the plastic application of the principle expounded in the GM: ‘Action 
without attachment.’ The idea is that in all actions it is but the body which acts, 
while the Self, serene, unshaken and unattached, is a mere spectator of the 
drama; the figure is represented as a mere actor. 

Some of the MahisasuramardifiT images of Durga illustrate the same 
principle. It looks as if the goddess was killing the demon out of a sense of her 
duty and much against her own will. The demon was destined to die, and the 
vanquisher is only a mere instrument of Fate — nimitta-matram, as our 
scriptures put it. 

The faces of the sattvika images, where no strenuous action is attributed to 
the Deity, stand on a different footing. The apotheosis of an introspective vision 
absorbed within itself is rendered in the famous heads of the TrimUrti at 
Elephanta (Plate 1 7), in a manner most impressive in its majesty and very daring 
in the boldness of its design. The suggestion of an absolute physical repose, 
veiling a profound inward life, is conveyed equally in each of the three faces, 
though all of them are representative of carefully differentiated types of 
character. If we take them one by one, the profound stillness of this face, loudly 
told in the exaggerated closeness of the lips, haunts us and infects us with their 
message of peace and bids us close our own lips. If the spirit of the Divinity was 
ever induced to lodge in material forms, it must have made such moving stones 
its temporary habitation. 

If one may be permitted to make a useful comparison, what a world of 
differaice separates the idea immortalized in the last picture fix)m that conveyed 
in the head of Zeus, the great god of Greek Olympus (Plate 1 8)! In spite of the 
aggressive display of curling locks and overpowering beards, the conception 
utterly fails to convey any sense of the Divine, and is empty and almost hollow in 
its physical and objective outlook. 

To return to the really Olympic heights of Indian philosophic thought, the 
plastic interpretation of samadhi, the ideal of spiritual absorption, is as much a 
fundamental feature of Hindu as of Buddhist sculptures. The Dhyanl Buddha 
from Java (Plate 19) is a commentary in stone, and a plastic parallel to the 
words of the Bhagavad-GM: ‘Like unto a lamp that flickereth not in a windless 
spot, is the mind to be set at rest.’ The posture of a perfect bodily equipoise 
answers and begets a perfect restful mental pose. Only by strenuous effort and 
passionlessness can this peace and the realization that is its md be attained. This 
concrete crystallization of a ^iritual mood was developed into a form so perfect 
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and inevitable that it remains after more than 2000 years one of the most 
inspiring and satisfying symbols created by man. 

Hindu sculptors have also contributed to Indian Ait types corresponding to 
the idea and the ideal embodied in the last example. 

In the head of l^iva (Plate 20) we have a magnificent symbolization of the 
spirit of meditation. l§iva is the great Yogi, the dreamer par excellence of the 
Hindu Mythology, ‘the Poet of Fadiomless Silence’ who loves to wake up after 
ages of dreaming and loves to destroy all life, only to give them a new and 
rejuvenated existence. He loves to decorate his matted locks with skulls, for 
they are the trophies of his victory over life and death. It is rare to meet within 
the boundaries of any schools of Sculpture such noble and significant expression 
of abstract philosophic thoughts. 

On the other hand, the doctrine of bhakti or passionate love-service has 
given to Indian Sculpture a series of exquisite forms of semi-divine incarnations 
in the canonized portraits of various devotees of ^iva and Visnu. We have 
already considered the image of Sundaramurti, but another and a better 
example deserves our study. It is an unidentified Saiva devotee of the Southern 
Indian School (Plate 2 1 ). The supreme serenity and graciousness of the face lit 
up by a mysterious smile is undoubtedly the gloiy of the figure. The joint palms 
of the worshipper slightly suggests a forward movement in the upper part of the 
body. It symbolizes, rather than actually depicts, an eagerness to reach out to 
the Deity. This movement is somewhat discounted and held in check by the 
restraint and placidity of the face and the deadness and static quality of the 
repose of the trunk and the legs, which appear to rivet the figure on its lotus 
pedestal and stop all feelings of movement. And yet this exquisite lack of 
physical movement is emphasised and contrasted by a spiritual pulsation which 
appears to shake every part of the body fi’om the top of the matted locks to the 
finger tips with a mysterious throb. 

This interpretation in material form of a state midway between movement 
and tranquillity, a pose of ecstasy and illumination, is one of the consummate 
plastic inventions of the sculptors of the Soutli. 

This sense of motion in the midst of tranquillity — ^tlie quality of what Maurice 
Maeterlinck calls ‘active silence’ — ^is very well illustrated in the head of the well- 
known stone image of the Buddha (Plate -22) fiom Samath: A little attentive gaze 
will help one to follow how the outline of the face and those of the chin, nose, 
and eyes all merge and vanish in the centre between the pair of eyebrows. And 
even the lines on the neck, as those of the encircling effulgence round the 
head — ‘the halo of radiance’ — are moving round and round, with the imaginary 
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point between the eyebrows as their centre. The face is the picture of a silent 
and motionless sea, in which dancing waves have died in sleep. On this face it 
is easy to notice incessant maiks of meditation to rise and fade away to sink into 
an unknown sea of Bliss. The voice of the mystic syllable of creation, om, lifts 
itself incessantly like the roar of the sea and melts incessantly into space. 

The nearest analogue to this form of expression in Western Art is perhaps 
fiimished by some of the saints ancThngels on the Cathedrals of France — ^with 
the characteristic Gothic smile, a symbol of an inward spiritual realization. In 
many a portrait of saints or apostles on the facades of Christian Cathedrals in 
France, the expression of the head is conceived not in a physical objective 
smile, but in an indication of a subjective spiritual rapture — something very much 
akin, though in a lesser degree, to the expression of the faces of Hindu images 
of gods. 

The Bodhisattva — ‘the Buddha to be’ — as the Prince destined to attain 
nirvana, with his load of jewellery and coronet, calls for a superficial 
comparison with the Apollo statues of Greece. The Bodhisattva is more a god 
already, while the conception of the Greek Deity is ‘human — ^much too human’. 
It is after all the figure of an athlete, the presentation of a human form, very far 
from the idea of a superhuman being. The two have to be placed side by side 
only to indicate the great gulf between the two conceptions and the treatment. 
Their respective psychologies are poles apart. One is evidently the head of a 
man, the other obviously the head of a superman. The chasm between the 
Indian conception and the Greek widens when the Prince attains Buddhahood 
and shines in his exquisitely modelled and sensitive body clothed in the 
diaphanous robe of a sannyasin, as the full-fledged Preacher of the Law — 
Buddha as Guru or the Teacher of the world, a benevolent distributor of the 
nectar of immortality to all the races of the Asiatic Continent. 

It is this fully developed figure (Plate 23) which formed the prototype of 
Buddha images in all countries of the Far East. This picture of a great Yo^ was 
one of the immortal gifts of the Indian sculptor to the artists of the Far East. This 
particular example was excavated from the debris of a ruined monastery at 
Sultanganj in Bengal and may be classed as one of the greatest works of the 
late Gupta poiod, testifying to the great skill of the Northern metal-founders of 
the time, for the figure is about 754 feet in height, made of copper cast in 
sections. 

If Indian sculptors have carved in stone and cast in metal their ideal of the 
Divine, of the saint and the preacher, summarizing the thoughts of generations 
and epochs in single figures and unique conceptions which have remained for all 
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times as siq}eii> monuments of Indian plastic thou^t, their genius has not failed 
to incarnate the great ideal of Indian womanhood. For the type of Indian 
womanhood — ^the image of their goddesses — the sculptors very quickly 
formulated a satisfactory aesthetic form, idealizing the national conception of 
beauty in very characteristic conventions. Excepting in Gothic Gmstian Art and 
in Italian Painting, particularly in the Italian Primitives, in the Art of Europe the 
study of womanhood has invariably centred round the representation of the 
nude female form and is rarely connected with the cult of mother-worship 
which, in India, is embodied in a creed that regards the Great Mother — 
Jaganmatd, the ‘Mater Greta’ of Mediterranean civilization — ^as the source and 
producer of the universe. Closely connected with this mother-idea is the 
doctrine which regards the woman or the female principle as the iaAri, that is to 
say, the power and energy of the Divinity. Thus Siva is regarded as powerless 
without Siva-^akti — Durga, Parvatl, KSlI. Similarly, Visnu or Narayana, the 
Preserver, is helpless without his female energy, LaksmI or NarayanI, who 
symbolizes earthly prosperity, or good fortune. 

The sculptors are principally concerned with Woman the Mother, and 
Woman the Sakti or wedded wife, the spiritual consort of the Male Principle. 
Besides the mother and the wedded wife, Woman the Tempter is sometimes 
represented in Indian Sculpture, chiefly as apsaras or courtesans of the gods, 
and sometimes as ndyikds, types of love-heroines — the objective of human 
passion. 

We will begin our study of the ideal of Womanhood as portrayed in Indian 
Sculpture with a magnificent conception of Prajhdpdramita (Plate 24). She is 
the personification of Transcendent Wisdom. She is the Sakti of Adi-Buddha, 
who occupies the same position in Tantrika Buddhism as ^iva in Hindu 
mythology. She is Nature, the concentration of every intellectual and physical 
power of matter, represented in a state of complete abstraction and personified 
as Wisdom. By her union with the acting spirit — ^Adi-Buddha — ^are produced 
the Bodhisattvas and all the phenomenal universe. She, therefore, corresponds 
to the Jaganmdtd, the Great Mother of Hindu mythology, sometimes very 
naively interpreted, as in the mystic songs of Ramprasad Sen. 

In the whole array of Indian Sculpture, there has hardly survived a finer type 
of Indian womanhood. The upper part of ho* body is unclothed, yet there is not 
a shadow of suggestion other than that of a lofty and sublime spirituality which 
elevates us to a higher plane of thought. In paying his homage to the beauty of 
the conception, one critic was led to characterize this image as the Venus of 
Milo of the East. The epithet is somewhat inapplicable as, beyond the siq)erficial 
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similarity that the upper part of ^ body in both the figures is undraped, there 
can be traced no paralldism, either in the underlying thought or in the treatment 
of the two conceptions. 

In Venus de Milo, the Greek masterpiece of the great apotheosis of physical 
beauty, there is no conception of woman conceived as the mother, or even as 
the wedded wife, as the counterpart or reflexion of the Male Principle. It is 
instead the worship of the physical passion, hardly calculated to elevate 
humanity. Yet the face of our Buddhist goddess, radiant in her youth, is no less 
captivating in the beauty and serenity of her physical type. She attracts, 
however, by a quality of beauty which is very remote from the Greek 
conception. She is the embodiment of a great spiritual energy — ^typified in a 
youthful body, incarnating not physical charm, but a spiritual power, the source 
of inspiration of her mate, the great Adi-Buddha. 

Uma, ParvatT, Gaun, or SivakamI, conceived as the Sakti of Siva, stands 
almost precisely on the same footing. The type conceived by Southern Indian 
sculptors is very typical of feminine beauty, as worshipped and interpreted in 
Indian Art (Plate 25). In her static pose, so magnificently balanced by her 
beautifully posed hands, she is the very incarnation of youthful energy, and 
embodies a type of beauty which can only have a spiritual significance. She is 
seated in an attitude technically known as the sukhdsam, or the happy pose, 
and the finger-play in her right hand represents the siriiha-karna-mudra, 
imitating the ear of a lion, the gesture which is the symbol of a dialogue with her 
husband. 

Somewhat similarly posed, but differently conceived, is a little copper-gilt 
statuette of a Buddhist Tara which comes from Nepal (Plate 26). Its easy grace 
and elegance are emphasized by an extreme simplicity of treatment. Her cloth 
held in place by a jewelled belt, adheres to the contour of her body, while the 
thin transparent wrapper on the upper part is indicated by a line and does not 
encumber the beauty of her torso. The oval nimbus round the crowned head 
adds to the dignity of her trivanka pose. But the metal sculptors of Nepal have 
bequeathed to us a series of elaborately ornamented images more characteristic 
of the peculiar style of Nepal. 

The Art of Nepal stands in a somewhat unique relation to the main stem of 
Indian Art. Originally inspired and developed by the stone sculptures of old 
Magadha and the school of Gupta Sculpture, Nepal received strong 
reinforcement from the Buddhist Art of the Pala period (10th to 12th centuries), 
and was in intimate relationship with the Art of Bengal and Gaud for a long time. 

As we began with the remark, the Indian sculptor has not wholly neglected 
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Plate 1 Visnu, Sattvika form 



Plate 2 Death of Hiranyaka^ipu, Tamasika form of Visnu, Dasavatara Cave, Ellora, 7th 

century A. D. 
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Plate 3 Narasirhha, Karnataka. South India. 1 7th century A. D. Plate 4 Shekmet, Egyptian, Louvre Collection 
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Plate 5 Visnu, Seated form, Nepal Plate 6 Hands, from a Na^aja Image, Metal, South India 
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Plate 10 Warrior, 
Mahabalipuram, early 7th 
century A. D. 
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Plate 12 Agastya, Java, ^aka 628 
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Plate 13 Kuvera, gilt copper image, Nepal 
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Plate 15 Brahma, Cola period. South India, 10th century A. D. 
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Plate 16 Ganesa, South India, from a temple in Srirangam, Trichinopoly 
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Plate 18 Head of Zeus, Dodona 
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Plate 19 DhyanI Buddha, Java 
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Plate 20 Head of Siva, Prambanam, Java, mid-9th century A. D. 
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Plate 23 Bronze Image of Buddha, Sultanganj, Bengal, 1st half of the 7th century A. D. 
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Plate 24 Prajnaparamita, Singasari, Java, 
late 1 3th century A. D. 



Plate 25 Uma-Mahesvara, Somaskanda group, Madras 
Museum Collection, 14th- 1 5th centuries A. D. 
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Plate 26 Buddhist Tara, Nepal, c. late 12th century A. D. 



Plate 28 Caryatid, Mathura, lst-2nd 
centuries A. D., Kusana period 
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the charm of women imderstood in a physical sense, with its inevitable sex- 
attraction. Indeed, Woman the Enchanter and Seducer of Man has received 
adequate sculptural representation, principally as decorative devices on the 
facades of temples pictured in the forms of alluring Yaksinis, captivating 
apsaras, and seductive nayikas. 

The ancestors of these female types of Yaksinis and nayikas have to be 
sought for and derived from the early lineage of Bharhut and Sand. 
In the well-known example from Sahel (Plate 27), we have a very spirited 
rendering of the type sometimes loosely identified as apsaras, but more 
accurately, representing a vrksaka, or a dryad, the presiding spirit of trees. The 
later Sathhitas refer to some of the trees being the homes of the gandharvas 
and apsaras. The Mahdbhdrata refers to these tree-nymphs as vrksakas and 
vdrksls, as goddesses to be worshipped by those desiring children. The story 
of the legendary origin of Pataliputra refers to the marriage of a student with the 
maiden of a Patali-tree. As an auspicious symbol and emblem of vegetative 
fertility, she is fittingly represented, as a estivating young damsel, in an alluring 
and rhythmic gesture — a very part and parcel of the tree, of which she appears 
a waving and captivating branch. And we may almost ask her, by repeating a 
passage in the Mahdbhdrata which enquires; 

Who art thou bending down the Kadamba tree 
A Devata, a YaksT, a Danavl or an Apsara? 

In a more static gesture and serene pose, the same type of female figure is 
reproduced in an early sculpture of the Mathura school. It is a remarkable 
masterpiece of the Early Indian school of the Kusana period. It is a caryatid or 
a pillar- figure (Plate 28), perfonning the function of a column in an architectural 
composition. 

As compared with the somewhat tiresome uniformity of the series of 
Yaksinis recovered from the various old sites at Mathura, our figure here offers 
many novel and distinctive qualities, both in the type represented and in the 
treatment of the figure. Carrying a basket of wicker-work on her head and 
some objects in her hands, she stands exquisitely poised in noble and dignified 
repose. She wears the suggestion of a happy smile on her face, which is the 
very reverse of the indecent coquetry of the smiling Yaksinis of Mathura. The 
upper part of her body is bare, but is hardly tinged by any kind of erotic 
suggestion. She is the very picture of a naive simplicity and unstudied grace. A 
significant detail is the rows of bangles and anklets almost covering her arms and 
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Iqgs, recalling similar ornaments on the dryads ftom S&hcl to which this type is 
ui»ioubtedly related. The heavy anklets on the legs seem to rivet the figure on 
the pedestal and emphasize the feeling of static repose — which is an inevitable 
plastic logic — and thus help the figure very happily to perform the function of a 
caryatid, in its sure sense of stillness and immobility. 

Somewhat less aggressive, buLmore estivating in their quiet beauty and in 
the restrained repose of their attitudes, stand a series of three nayikas on the 
fiicade of a temple at Bhubaneswar (Plate 29). Though obviously erotic in their 
motif, they easily recall in the serenity of their pose and the gracious restraint of 
their facial expression the galleries of Gothic Angels on the Cathedrals of 
France. Not derived from any actual models from life, they summarize the 
Indian ideal of the feminine form and the elements which answer to the poetic 
conception of female beauty, very minutely detailed and described by Kalidasa 
and other Sanskrit poets. 

The sex-relation of man or woman attains in the crucible of Indian 
philosophic thought a mj^tic and mysteriously religious symbolism. According to 
the doctrine of many Vaisnava sects, as in many phases of Tantricism, the 
worshipper is forbidden to render his devotion to the mere male deity in the 
isolation of single blessedness. The god is inseparable and even impotent 
without his energy, his sakti, his wife, his spiritual counterpart. From the 
worshipper’s point of view, it is always Siva and Parvatl, Narayana and 
Laksmi, that are happily expressed in such well-known compounds as Uma- 
Mahe^vara, LaksmI-Narayana, Slta-Rama, and in an earlier stage of evolution, 
in the composite form known as the ArdhanariSvara, in which the two are one 
and inseparable, for the one must co-exist with the other. 

In the ordinary Hara-Gaurl or Uma-Mahei^vara conception we have 
frequently the picture of a pair of lovers locked up in embrace. In the 
conception of the Ardhanaiisvara the two principles are merged {avyakta), but 
about to emerge (yyakta). It represents a stage in iconographic revelation, 
which emphasizes the fact that ‘Each is both’. It is something like the picture of 
Adam at the moment when Eve was created ftom his rib. 

The vyakta or differentiated form of the two phases of the Divinity can be 
very conveniently studied in the beautiful figures of Uma-Mahe^vara (Plate 30) 
met with in bronzes of the Pala period (11th century). Of diva’s four arms, one 
embraces Pirvatl; another, with the fingers in tripataka pose, lifts her face to 
meet his gaze; the two other hands carry the usual emblems. PSrvatl is seated 
on Siva’s left thigh, instead of at his side; her right arm embraces the Deity’s 
neck, while the left hand holds a mirror. The group is supported by a lotus seat 
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(padmasana) borne on a stem which rises from an oval pedestal. Branches 
from the stem support, on expanded flowers, small effigies of Gane^a and 
Subrahmanya. The erotic rapture is transfused, as it were, into a spiritual 
ecstasy, and makes us forget all ideas of sex. It is a sex conception etherealized 
and elevated to a non-sexual plane. The mithuna or the sex -motif in Indian 
religious thought, as in Indian Sculpture, is am^ symbol, on which hang great 
spiritual tmths. 

Even in such secular treatment of various phases of the mithuna a sex-motif 
is resorted to, only to indicate a philosophic and religious doctrine: ‘The two are 
one.’ The male and the female essences are the obverse and reverse phases of 
the same principle. An embracing couple, in the elevating idealism of die Indian 
language, in words as in stone, is only a symbol of the great philosophic truth, 
unity in duality. In the Indian religious literature the sex-symbolism is frequently 
resorted to, in order to picture the ecstatic rapture of the reunion of the lesser 
being with the greater Being — the final absorption of the jivdtman in the 
Brahmatraan. 

To summarize the results of our study, we find Indian Sculpture is not 
concerned with naturalistic representations, narrative, descriptive, or 
picturesque anecdotes. It is almost wholly absorbed in symbolic representations 
of philosophical truths, religious dogmas, or subjective experiences. The 
vocation of the Indian sculptor is not to depict particular or transient aspects of 
Nature, but to represent deified principles of the essence of Nature, and to 
record in imaginative form the dreams of an epoch, or the ideals of a race. 

Form, for its own sake, has hardly any significance for the Indian sculptor. 
He uses them as concrete and convenient symbols of his religious ideals. He had 
no need, therefore, to transcribe laboriously the physical types of actual forms 
of men, women or animals. He does not copy from Nature, but derives his 
images and types from the great storehouse of his own imagination, and shapes 
them into forms most appropriate to express the ideas and ideals of his religious 
life — dreams of gods and goddesses, denizens of spiritual worlds, yogins and 
superhuman beings, striving to migrate frx)m the world of humanity to the higher 
planes of superhuman life. 

As we began by suggesting, the Indian sculptor never intended his images of 
Divinities to stand for any conscious production of beauty or works of Art. They 
carved and created these forms from a necessity of tlieir own — for the purpose 
of realizing certain religious or spiritual ends; and if they are works of Art, they 
are so without any conscious intention on the part of their producers. Indeed all 
real works of Art and beauty can only be the product of spontaneity rather than 
of any conscious efforts. 
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The dreams that Indian philosophers and thinkers have dreamt, the artists 
have realized in concrete forms. And many of these dreams were matters of 
personal experience to the artists. ‘For none can portray the gods but those 
who have themselves seen them.’ Anyhow the Indian sculptors were able to 
completely identify and absorb themselves in their themes; otherwise it would 
not have been possible for them to visualize them in such easily apprehended 
forms. 

If we are to relate the values of Indian Sculpture to other forms of Art, we 
may say that it has the remoteness of the Egyptian school, the religious 
saturation of the Gothic, the surprising freedom of archaic Greek Art — ^before 
the Greek genius became obsessed with the idea of transcribing actual human 
forms — and lastly, it has the sincerity and the convincing expressiveness of 
Primitive Art, understood in the best sense of the word, namely, invested with a 
naive sensibility to react intuitively to subjective forms, without the sophisticated 
encumbrances of scientific knowledge. 

As a great French sculptor has pointed out, by their novel conceptions and 
imaginative use of forms the Indian sculptors make a new and distinguished 
contribution to the Art of the World. When the demand was made on them, the 
Indian sculptors brought the gods nearer to the hearts of men. They have not 
lost their vision yet, nor their skill. And if the music of their chisel is silent for a 
while, they are awaiting the new generation to formulate novel forms of images 
to suit the needs and conditions of modem times; and when the demand is made 
again, the chisel of the Indian sculptor will begin to sing anew, on stone and on 
metal, and the music of his chisel, like the curling smoke of the worshippers’ 
incense, will again mount up to the heavens — and fetch down new gods. 

Year of publication: 1937* 


* Printed from The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. Ill, 1937 
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13 

HARAPPANART 

INTRODUCnON 

T O appreciate Harappan Art in its correct perspective it may not be out 
of place to discuss the nomenclature, provenance and c^onological 
horizon of Hanq)pan civilization as such. 

Before the partition of India (1947), comparatively few sites of Harappan 
civilization (named after Har^pa, the first discovaed type site), more popularly 
known as Indus Civilization, had been discovered. However, by that time the 
results of excavation at Mohenjodaro, Harappa and Chanhudaro were already 
published and the explorations carried out in the Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan by 
Stein and Mazumdar were also available in the Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. The civilization was confined more or less to the limits of Indus 
basin and was having ‘stagnating’ diagnostic cultural traits. 

NOMENCLATURE 

After Independence, the entire position regarding the extent, culture- 
contents, regional variations, etc. of the Indus Civilization had changed. The 
Indian evidence gives a plethora of information regarding the environmental 
factors, regional adaptations, and variability in settlement patterns, social and 
religious fabric of the civilization. The entire scenario is based on material 
evidence which tends to give new insights in understanding the Harappan 
civilization. During the last eight decades, due to the constant efforts of Indian 
archaeologists, more than 862 pre-Har^pan, Harappan and the late Harappan 
sites have been discovered in India and most of these newly discovered sites 
are on Sarasvati river system. Some archaeologists have now come out with 
such nomenclatures as ‘Indus-Sarasvati civilization’ or ‘Sarasvati-Hakra 
civilization’. The area of distribution of Har^jpan settlements runs broadly ficm 
Sutkagendor in Makran (Pakistan) and Desalpur and Dholavira in the west, 
Manda in southern Jammu (J & K) through Daimabad in southern Maharashtra 
and Hulas in Saharanpur District in U. P. If Pakistani sites are also included, it 
covers an area of 2.5 million sq. kms. Shoturghai on Oxus and Hilli in the Gulf 
of Oman were Harappan outposts. 
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EXTENT AND CHRONOLOGY 

The extent of this civilization in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent was far 
greater than the contemporary civilization of Nile in Egypt and Euphrates and 
Tigris in Iraq. The excavated sites of Harappa civilization have yielded a 
substantial number of radiocarbon dates, as a result of which a shorter 
chronology for the Harappan civilization was once proposed which ranged from 
c. 2300 B. C. to 1 750 B. C. However, when calibrated (MASCA), the dates for 
Harappan civilization range between c. 2600 to 2000 B. C. 

To some without any beginnings the Harappan civilization is available in a 
full fledged form in the Indus Valley, Rajasthan and Gujarat. 
Ghosh has said, this itself lends to it a peculiarly romantic charm; while death 
from unidentified source is understandable, unnatural birth is an unnatural 
phenomenon. Wheeler has postulated that ‘opportunity’ and ‘genius’ might be 
responsible for the origin of this civilization. One thing is certain, it did not 
appear with a bang. Various theories have been propounded regarding the 
‘origin’ and ‘form’ of the civilization, and it would be clear that its origin cannot 
be explained by a single factor whether ‘colonization’ or ‘acculturation’. Pattern 
of culture contacts between the Indus Plain and the adjoining region on the west 
varied according to both time and space, with the result that wc often have a 
spectrum of ‘Intermediary situations’ between the two opposite extremes, viz. 
‘colonization’ and ‘acculturation’ leading to regional developments. The latest 
evidence from sites like Dholavira, Banawali, Kunal in India, Naushero, 
Balakot, Mehergarh, Leewan, Rehman Dheri, Amri, Ghazishah and Kotdiji in 
Pakistan show that independent growth except economic interaction growth and 
changing civilizational process spread from the eighth to the third millennium B. C. 
in which many sites were involved. This appears to be the plausible hypothesis 
for the origin of the Indus civilization. The process was widespread within the 
north-western part of the sub-continent. 

BACKGROUND 

In the third millennium B. C. the western part of the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent had fertile land watered by the Indus and Sarasvati river systems 
and it also received sufficient rainfall. Major Harappan sites having cities were 
situated on the banks of these river systems enjoying plenty of agriculture. Will 
Durant has rightly remarked, ‘Culture suggests agriculture but the civilization 
suggests the city. In the city invention and industry multiply comforts, luxuries 
and leisure. In the city traders meet, barter foods and ideas; in that cross 
fertilization of minds at the roads of trade, intelligence is sharpened and 
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Stimulated to creative arts. In the city some men are set aside fix»m the making 
of material things, and produce science, philosophy, literature and art. 
Civilization begins in the peasant’s hut but it comes to flower in the towns.’ 

The ‘economic boom’ brought by agriculture and its surplus food-produce 
coupled with long distant internal and external trade, exploitation of natural and 
agricultural produces brought prosperity leading to planned monumental 
architecture in brick and stone, development of many crafts and arts in various 
mediums in different regions of the ‘Cultural Empire’ of the Harappans in the 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, 

MEDIUMS IN HARAPPANART 

The Harappan art, as gleaned from the material remains of the cities located 
at distant places, has some fundamental unity which shows central control over 
its manufacture. The development of regional styles in paintings has further 
added to the flowering of its ‘provincial styles’. The Harappan art could be seen 
in (a) pottery, (b) seals and sealing of terracotta, steatite and faience, (c) bronze, 
(d) stone, (e) terracotta human and animal figures. The artist’s imagination can 
be seen in different mediums depending on his familiarity with and availability of 
the material and his excellence in creativity. While terracotta art appears to be a 
folk one, simple and bold, the stone and bronze sculptures are specialized. In 
these sculptures there is a choice of subject matter, therefore it is, in effect, the 
first interpretative foundation of an art. Mostly the terracotta and some of the 
steatite seals have a religious bearing and symbolism which looks to be like that 
of the Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina art, but the stone and bronze sculptures have a 
selectivity aspect of artist both in medium, subject and careful rendering of the 
modelling of the sculptures. 

PAINTINGS IN POTTERY 

Pottery cannot be equated with fine art including architecture which is the 
result of the creative power and is hieratic or perhaps traditional. 
Art is a handmaid of religion according to an oft-quoted adage in India. Vincent 
Smith considered art in India, ‘a by -product of religious tradition’. Ceramic art, 
on the other hand, represents an essential industry with a culture assemblage 
and is perhaps covered by Goethe’s definition of ‘half art’. Ceramics themselves 
form trait complexes rather than cultures. It is an art which has nothing to do 
with any religion or creed but constitutes an industry, a very reliable one indeed, 
of a particular culture within a particular period and area. It is classified with 
regard to its fabric, age and geographical distribution. The Harappan pottery is 
very well fired and the designs, geometric, non-geometric and landscape are 
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executed generally on red surface in black pigment The artist has been greatly 
influenced by the contemporary or traditional symbols, but at the same time 
some secular themes like landscapes with trees and birds, domestic scenes and 
fables have been painted which give an individuality to this medium. 

The Hareqjpan paintings dealing with narratives have been mostly depicted 
in horizontal panels. These panels do depict a bio-diversity. 
In fables the suitable element of expectancy is also delineated. The dq)iction of 
narratives developed in the matured Harappan times. Up to this day no 
narrative as such is available in the pre-Harappan or early Harappan painted 
pottery. Symbolism was evident in motifs but not in the narration of stories 
which appears to be a Harappan innovation. 

A noteworthy aspect of the painted surface is schematization. The entire 
surface is divided into panels which is further sub-divided into generally 
horizontal and vertical registers repeating naturalistic and geometric patterns 
over and over again; animal and human figures are rarely made. In the repetitive 
style a monotony and heaviness is felt. Starr has, after a detailed study of the 
motife, attributed most of these to ‘earlier cultures of the west’ besides affirming 
that ‘side by side with this western endangered series is a smaller group of 
decorated pottery headed by plant designs which appear as a distant local or 
Indian development’. In the lately excavated sites of pre-Harappan and early 
Harappan origin, particularly from Kalibangan, one sees the fish scale, the 
moustache or bukeranian, peepal leaf, maltese cross and svastika and iriiula, 
motifs in the early Harappan levels showing continuity and local origins. 

In the depiction of animals only bull and buffalo figure in paintings unlike so 
many other animals and humans occurring in seals. ‘The paintings lack 
resemblance in skill or style, exist between the quite accomplished sculpture and 
the living forms depicted on the vases.’ 

Not only this, at Lothal, Rao has noticed three styles of painting influence 
one another. At first the indigenous style noticeable on the Micacious Red Ware 
and Black and Red wares was distinct fi-om the Indus style. 'Later on some of 
the elements of the indigenous style were incorporated in the Indus style. 
Simultaneously a new style designated here as the Provincial style was being 
evolved. In due course the new style was eclipsed but not completely wiped out 
by the Indus and Provincial styles. The human forms and kidney-shaped designs 
do not, however, find a place on the painted pottery. The indigenous art of 
Lothal is noted for vigour and fine brush work, naturalistic motifs, where 
specially plants and animals are chosen. Another feature of this style (Provincial 
style) is that animals such as deer, stag etc. are well depicted in their natural 
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environment. The introduction of narratives is another important contribution 
made by potters to the ceramic art of India. The preference of landscape, the 
realism of animal and plant life, the introduction of narratives and evidence of 
overcrowded motifs are the distinctive features of the new style.’ 

At Surkotada also we find the landscape painting consisting of cranes etc. 
However, at Rojdi the painted style in pots is different. The animals are stylized, 
peacocks are occasionally depicted. The Harappan artist had acquired great 
skill in portraying the surroundings around him, both natural and man-made, in 
the form of painting on the pottery. The painted pottery has a number of 
geometrical designs tastefully decorating the pots besides landscape scenes, 
especially at Lothal and Surkotada. The scenes have cranes, birds and 
peacocks besides banana and peepal trees. There are a few jungle scenes and 
scenes of everyday life from Harappa. A shard from Harappa portrays a she- 
goat suckling a young one. Snakes with up-raised hoods as if hissing and snakes 
coming out of ant-hills are depicted. There is a shard from Harappa on which is 
painted a man carrying a centiped and tortoise and snake, perhaps a fish market 
by the side of a river. This appears to be a realistic painting of everyday life. 
Ajar having painted Brahmani bull from Naushero on it and similarly the 
elongated bull painted on pottery from Lewan in Bannu are fine examples of 
painting. 

The communication of ideas, particularly of stories having an educative 
theme through animals and birds, appears to be a Harappan innovation. Some 
fables like those of a thirsty hare and a crow, the cunning fox (at Lothal) and a 
scene showing a man on the tree and a tiger looking back have been depicted. 
These are the depictions of the earliest fables which much later culminated in the 
stories of Pancatantra. The Harappan art reflects the power of delicate 
depiction and communicating it to the masses (Figs. 1 &, 2). 

THE GLYPTIC ART (Fig. 3) 

From the point of view of glyptic art, the Harappan maritime trade with the 
Middle East, particularly with Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf from 
Akkadian to Neo-Sumerian times has been of great importance. 

So far as distant trade with west Asia is concerned, there are three 
situations postulated by the archaeologist. The first visualized direct trade 
through Harappan colonies, the second exchange through inter-posts like Tape 
Yahya and the third in favour of an agency system in which the role of local 
authorized agents and foreign residents played a decisive role. That the 
Harappans had trade links with west Asia is proved by the find of a number of 
Harappan objects or objects produced under Harappan influence e.g. seals, 
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Fig, 2 

Pottery : Similarities in the ‘sacred tree’ motif between proto-Elamite glyptics (a-c, after 
Legrain, 1921: 62-654; d, after Amier, 1961:497); Mundigak IV, 3 (e, after Casal, 1961: fig. 
102:485); and Early Harappan Kalibangan (f, after Sankalia, 1974:346, fig. 88d, A, H-L). After 
Asko Parpola fig. 23.48, F. Lewan polychrome painted pot showing heads of a buffalo and 
Bos indicus with peepal leaf decoration, after Bridget and Raymond Allchin 1982; 1. Early 
Harappan pot from Kotdiji (after Sankalia, 1974); 2-3 head of water buffalo from Gumla; 4 from 
Buizhom (after Sankalia, 1974 and after Asko Parpola) 
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Fig. 3 

Seals : 1 from Mohenjodaro; 2 from Harappa, a domestic scene; 2a from Proto-Elamite seal 
(after Asko Parpola); 3 ^iva Paiupati seal frrmi Mohenjodaro; 4 from Harappa (drawing after 
Possehel); 5 Boat from Mohenjo^o; 6 Kalibangan, cylindrical seal; 7 from Mohenjodaro; 8 
from Hammad, Bahrain; 9 from Mohenjodaro; 10 from Mohenjodaro; 1 1 from Moheiyodaro; 
12 from Mohenjodaro; 13 Combat with a water buffalo (after Possehel 1990) 
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beads, terracotta figurines, objects of ivory dice etc. at Ur, Tell Asmer, Kish, 
Lagash, Umma, Nippur, Tepe Gawra, Tell Agrab and Ashvkre, Ras-al Qala 
(Bahrain). Of particular interest are the Harappan seals found at Hammad 
(Bahrain) having the Har^pan pictographic script, a bull and a peacock. 
In Oman at Ras-al Junyaj has also yielded a Harappan seal. From Hilli has 
come Harappan potteiy wifli painted motifs like peepal leaf and peacock. Asko 
Parpola feels that some of the Harappan motifs were borrowed from 
Mesopotamia via the maritime route during the early dynastic times, about 
2800-2500 B. C. The ‘Trefoil’ and ‘Kidney’ motifs were imported during the 
Akkadian times. He further discerns an enonnous proto-Elamite influence. The 
interactions have greatly influenced die glyptic art and ‘Correspondence in art 
motifs’ like the ‘contest hero’ holding back two tigers on a seal from 
Mohenjodaro, has parallels from Mesopotamia of a seal of early Dynastic 
Period from Susa. At times a bull is also shown on both sides. The homed bull 
motif is found in proto-Elamite seals from Susa. Bull man is also available from 
Harappa in a prism sealing. Spearing of a buffalo by a naked man is also shown 
in two seals from Mohenjodaro. In one of them, behind the buffalo there is a 
hooded cobra. In a cylindrical seal from Kalibangan, a lady holds two men 
apart who are spearing each other, and in the next scene she is shown with a 
tiger body. This could be the earliest form of Durga as suggested by Asko 
Parpola, but Daring Caspers has compared the headdress of the lady with those 
of the Early Dynastic kings in Mesopotamia. ‘The rosette shaped star besides 
the head of both gods is comparable to rosette flowers of the early Harappan 
buffalo God at Kotdiji.’ The homed god found in the Indus valley and 
bukeranian design on early Harappan pottery from Kalibangan and Kotdiji have 
parallels from Susa. In a Harappan-style cylinder seal of unknown west Asian 
origin now kept in Mus6 du Louvre we find the dq)iction of a hero grasping two 
tigers and a buffalo-homed god surmounted by a snake and a fish on either side 
sitting on a throne with hooped legs. ‘Mountain topped with a sacred peepal 
tree in a seal from Kalibangan, a seal with mountain topped with peepal leaf 
and two goats eating the leaves is akin to those found in proto-Elamite seals 
from Susa sharing a ‘common iconography’ (Fig. 2). 

A large number of seals have animals engraved on them e.g. unicorn, 
Brahmani bull, tiger, elephant, water-buffalo, fish, crocodile, homed deities, 
conjugate animal figurines and narratives showing fi^ts and processions give an 
excellent idea of the glyptic art. Multi-headed figures, multi-headed animal — 
projecting different figures (from Banawali), limbs of insects forming part of 
difloent animals and animals with common body and legs are available, Shukla 
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says that ‘Such enigmatic figures which date from the Harappan times were 
delineated U> amuse and delight the viewer, invoking in him a sense of curiosity, 
wonder and humour {kautuK). With a view to finding out how the animal would 
have looked in the round, B. M, Pande carried out experiments in third 
dimension and found representation of animals in Har^pan seals in round is far 
superior in quality in contrast to the animal figures in other media. The Indus 
modeller was at his best in making^e, animals in these seals. 

A taracotta cake finm Kalibangan (Fig. 4) having an engraved figure of a 
homed deity on one side and a goat being carried on the other side, perhaps for 
sacrifice, is a good engraving bearing a ritualistic theme. An engraved boat fix>m 
Mohenjodaro, is also a fine example and shows the type of boats used in those 
days. 

SCULPTURES IN BRONZE 

The bronze figures were cast in closed casting or cireperdu and involved lost 
wax process. The ‘dancing figure’ and the ‘javelin thrower’ are considered to be 
the masterpieces of bronze besides some of the animal figures. 

In bronze we have the famous ‘dancing figure’ and a ‘lady holding a bowl’ 
from Mohenjodaro, and the bronze figure of ‘a spear or javelin thrower’ and 
‘dancer’ from Chanhudaro, bronze bull from Kalibangan, buffalo from 
Mohenjodaro and dog, hair and birds from Lothal, and copper chariots from 
Harappa and Chanhudaro, also another chariot with two bullocks, besides 
elephant and rhinoceros from Daimabad, a ram from Mohenjodaro and a 
couchantbull from Lothal, are excellent artistic creations in bronze (Figs. 5 & 6). 

SCULPTURES IN STONE 

The Harappan sculptural art in stone could be gleaned from about a dozen 
stone figures found from Mohenjodaro, Harappa and Dholavira. 
A stone head is also reported from the Harappan levels at Mundigak. 
A stone head found by Stein at Dabarkot in Harappan levels is another addition 
in this list. The stone sculptures are few and it is surprising that these are very 
rare to the east of the Indus. But of these, the bearded male figure of the famous 
‘priest king’ made on limestone from Mohenjodaro is superb. His eyes are 
shown in a meditative form and he wears a shawl having trefoil designs in the 
upper portion. The eyes had shell inlay decoration. A band with a discular 
ornament was tied on the forehead (Fig. 7). 

Another head on limestone from Mohenjodaro has been found, similar to 
the above description with fillet on the forehead and braided hair at the back 
with wide open eyes and shaven upper lip. Another headless seated figure from 
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Fig. 4 

Terracotta Cake & Engraving : 1 from Kalibangan (after A.S.I.); 2 from Mohenjodaro 

(after Possehel) 
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the citadel area at Mohenjodaro, could be wearing a shawl (?). Lai has 
surmised that ‘if visualized’ collectively they make up a reason^ly intelligible 
picture of a male, seated wearing a lower garment and a shawl, having well 
organized hair tied with a fillet and shaven upper lip ‘perhaps some one in 
particular’. It appears that the artist has portrayed the sculpture quite 
successfully, showing his skill in the expression of the idea. 

The headless seated male figure in sandstone from Dholavira depicts an 
erect phallus. A similar feature may be notic^^ in the ^iva-Pa^upati seal also. 

The two red stone sculptures with holes to attach arms and head from 
Harappa are so superb that Wheeler was reticent to ascribe them to the 
Harappa period, but Prof Lai has dispelled the doubts and said, ‘The doubt 
one would feel most for the present be shelved until and unless something 
artistically and technologically similar is found in the post-Hannan context.’ 

These nude figures are products of master artists, and Aough few in 
number, show excellence in craftsmanship. The conjectural figure (after 
Marshall) of one of the statues with a twisted body shows the rhythmic swing in 
dance. From Banawali, there is a triangular black soapstone piece having an 
engraved depiction of a dance scene involving at least three in a stylized form of 
persons. The body has been made of two opposite triangles. Similarly one arm 
has thick bangles. Due to paucity of space the engraving is abstract (Fig. 8). 

In the field of depiction of animals and reptiles, though fewer than human 
figures, a lizard from Dholavira, a composite figure with ram’s horn, a seated bull 
and elephant’s trunk and another from Mohenjodaro are remarkable (Fig. 9). 
Allchin has reported from a private collection a conplete ram made of fine grained 
stone which resembles the material of several other pieces of the small repertoire 
of Mohenjodaro sculptures. The subject is a recumbent ram with its fiont and hind 
legs flexed and resting on ground and its body inclined to die right. Allchin feels 
that it is a genuine product of Harappan Civilization. It is one of the finest 
examples of Hartqipan sculpture. 

TERRACOTTA ART 

Deeply impressed by the bio-diversity and environment, the Harappan artist 
created objects which reflect a communication of the artist on a permanent 
material giving joy to himself and contemporary society. He created both for the 
elite and the commoners and exemplified the growth of aesthetic sensibility in 
the Harlan society. 

Much litCTature is already available on terracotta art or the ‘People’s Art’ of 
the Harappan civilization. Hundreds of terracotta figurines are available from 
various Harappan sites. Being a riverine civilization of the Indus and the 
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Fig. 8 

from Banawali (after A.S.I.) 



Fig . 9 

Stone Sculptures — ^Animal: 1,2 from Mohenjodaro (after A.S.I.) 
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4 


Fig. 12 

1 & 2 from Naushcro (after Jarraige, 1992); 3 from Mohenjodaro line drawing (after 
Possehel); 4 from Kalibangan (after A. S. I.) 
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Fig. 13 

Terracotta toy, cot from Kalibangan (from Early Harappan level, after Madhu Bala) 
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Sarasvati, the easy availability of fine clay with its plasticity attracted the people 
to make animal and human figurines, some for riti^istic purpose also. This art 
catered to the 'Kautuka' aspect and a large number of the toys have been 
found which were used by children. The animal figurines outnumber the male 
figures and are mostly handmade. A few examples of moulded figures dxe 
available, e.g. hind part of a bull figurine fi-om Surkotada. There are double- 
headed animal figurines from Kalibangan, Banawali and Nausheio, and double- 
headed human figures fiom the first-mentioned site. 

In the field of terracotta art, the terracotta female figures having different 
hair-styles and jewellery and the mother goddesses from Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa, a terracotta female suckling a child from Banawali and another female 
figure suckling a child fiom Har^a are very fascinating. (Fig. 10) The figure of 
seated women grinding grain, found at Naushero, is very impressive. 

Male figures with a goat like beard fiom Mohenjodaro, the male head with 
thick lips fiom Kalibangan, a double headed human figurine fiom Kalibangan, 
burst of a male figure with a square cut beard akin to Sumerian sculptures fiom 
Lothal are remarkable. 

The various yogic postures and one showing Namaskdr mudra are superb 
examples of Indus terracotta art (Fig. 1 1). Numerous animal figurines, e.g. the 
charging bull fi’om Mohenjodaro and Kalibangan, hollow three headed animal 
figurines and an elephant fi'om Naushero, ram from Mohenjodaro, fighting dog 
with a projecting collar, a begging dog and a monkey are finest examples of 
terracotta art showing most realistic and expressive features. Besides, a 
monkey in faience from Mohenjodaro is equally impressive. Perhaps these 
were created as decorative pieces for the drawing rooms of the elite (Fig. 12). 

Creation of varieties of toys on terracotta shows the deep interest and 
consciousness of the artist about the entertainment and play aspects of their 
children. Miniature cots with a dari type spread over it from Early Harappan 
level fiom Kalibangan may be a plaything for the children but it does show the 
aesthetic taste and outlook of the people (Fig. 13). 


Year of writing: 2001 
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ANCIENT INDIAN TERRACOTTAS 
INTRODUCTION 

F rom the very early times, materials like clay, stone, and metal have 
been used for making sculptures not only in India but also in other countries 
of the world. Sculptures in burnt clay are technically called terracottas. In India, 
terracottas ranging from the Indus valley age to the end of the twelfth century 
A. D. have been found. 


MODELLING 

With the discoveiy of the ancient remains of Mohenjodaro, which laid open 
the Indus valley civilization, ideas about the antiquity of Indian plastic art have 
completely changed. Before this momentous discovery, the sculptures belonging 
to the Maurya age were considered more or less the earliest Indian specimens. 
But, with the discovery of the relics of the Indus valley civilization, the antiquity 
of Indian plastic art has been taken back to the 4th millennium B. C. Terracottas 
of this age have been found at a number of places in Sind, the Punjab and 
Baluchistan (all in Pakistan now). Among them, special mention should be made 
of Mohenjodaro, Jhukar, Chanhudaro and Harappa. All the terracotta 
specimens found in these places are marked by some common characteristics. 
One such specimen is a female figure whose arms and legs are lost. (Plate 1) 

If we analyse this figure, some of the main characteristic features of 
modelling during this age are discernible. They are: firstly, the eye-balls are 
separately made and then stuck within the sockets; secondly, the nose is made 
by pinching iq) a portion of the clay; and thirdly, the breasts are separately made 
and then fixed to the body. From another specimen (Plate 2), an idea about the 
modelling of the arms and the legs may be had. Here the arms are modelled 
without any indication of the wrist and the fingers, and the legs are also 
modelled without indicating the toes. In anothw specimen (Plate 3), die ears are 
not represented. This is also another important characteristic of these 
specimens. 

During the post-Indus valley period and the pre-Maurya age, the centre of 
culture shifted fix)m the Indus valley to the Ganges valley, and new formative 
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principles of modelling came into play. The terracottas which have been 
ascribed to diis age are found at Buxar, Bulandibag, Bhiloi^ahari and Basaih in 
eastern India; at Bhita and Mathura in Uttar Pradesh and at Taxila and 
Peshawar in the north-western India (now in Pakistan). There is a great 
difference between these figurines and those of the Indus valley age from the 
standpoint of modelling. Unlike the figurines of the Indus valley age, die body is 
moulded. This point can be understood fiom the study of one specimen found at 
Bhiknapahari (Plate 4). Unlike the eyes of the terracottas of the Indus valley 
age, the eyes of this figurine are not separately made and affixed, but are 
moulded. Further, its nose is also moulded and not made by pinching up the 
clay, as is found in the specimens of the Indus valley age. A few other specimens 
may be considered to show the modelling of the arms, the legs, and the breasts. 
If we study one female figure found at Bulandibag, we find that its arms are 
naturalistically modelled showing the elbow, the wrist, and the fingers, and its 
legs are also modelled in a naturalistic way indicating the knee, the ankle, and 
the toes. Its breasts are also shown having spontaneous development out of the 
flesh of the body itself. In other words, this specimen is completely moulded. 

MAURYA TERRACOTTA 

The plastic element of the post-Indus valley and pre-Maurya terracottas 
was more developed and more ‘Indianised’ in the Maurya age. The terracottas 
of this age have been found at a number of places, among which mention may 
be made of Bulandibag, Patna College Area, Kadamkuan Gorakhpur, 
Bhiknapahari and Basarh in eastern India, Samath and Bhlja in Uttar Pradesh 
and Besnagar in Central India. These figurines are modelled in a manner very 
similar to that employed in the case of the post-Indus valley and pre-Maurya 
specimens. Like the post-Indus valley and pre-Maurya figures, the whole body 
is moulded. In this connection, one specimen found at Basarh may be referred 
to.' Though it is a highly effaced specimen, it is discernible that its eyes, nose, 
mouth, arms, and legs are naturalistically treated carrying out faithfully the 
principle laid down in the previous age. 

Side by side with the above type of figurines, there are certain other 
specimens which betray the stamp of foreign influence, if not in modelling, at 
least in the dress. One specimen (Plate 5) wears a Perso-Hellenistic helmet 
undoubtedly showing the foreign element which had entered into Indian art in 
this period. 

The terracottas of the ^uhga age have been found at Mahasthana and 
Gitagrama in eastern India, Bhita, Sahklsa, Mathura and Besnagar in central 
India, Nagari in western India and Taxila in north-western India (now in 
Pakistan). 
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Plate 1 Mother goddess, Harappa, Pakistan 




Plate 2 Mother goddess, Mohenjodaro, 3 Male head, Harappa, Pakistan 

Pakistan 






Plate 4 A yogin, Bhiknapahari, Patna, Plate 5 Male Head with Perso- 

Bihar, Pre-Maurya period (?) Hellenistic helmet, Basarh, Bihar, 

Maurya Period 





Plate 8 Buddha, Moramoradu Monastery, Taxila, Pakistan, 2nd century A. D. 



Plate 9 Carved tiles from old city Plate 10 Terracotta Plaque, Paharpur, 

Df Kundilnagar, Assam, Medieval period Bangladesh, late 8th/early 9th century A. D. 
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Plate 1 1 Bodhisattva,Paharpur, Bangladesh, 
late 8th/early 9th century A. D. 


Plate 1 2 Male figurine, 
Mohenjodaro, Pakistan 




Plate 13 Female figurine, Bulandibag, 
Patna, Bihar, Pre-Maurya age(?) 


Plate 14 Head of a Serpent Goddess, 
Patoliputra, Bihar, 3rd century B. C. 
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Plate 15 Divine Mother, Plate 16 Image ofLaksml.Nandangarh, Bihar, 

Nandangarh, Bihar, Maurya/ ^uiiga period 

^ufiga period 



Plate 17 Iconographical type, Sirkap, 
Pakistan, 2nd/l st century B. C.(?) 


Plate 18 Buddha, Shah-ji-ki-Dheri, Kusana 
period, Pakistan 
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Plate 22 Buddha image, Mirpurkhas, 5th century A. D. 




Plate 24 Brahma, Paharpur, Bangladesh, late Plate 25 Siva, Paharpur, Bangladesh, late 
8th/early 9th century A. D. 8th/early 9th century A. D. 



Plate 26 Gane^a, Paharpur, Bangladesh, late 8th/early 9th Plate 97 "JeateH n d u r. 

centuiyA.D ^ Plate 27 Seated Buddha. Paharpur, Bangladesh, late 8th/early 9th 

century A. D. 



Plate 28 Bodhisattva Padmapani, Paharpur, piate 29 Jambhala, Paharpur, Bangladesh, 


Bangladesh, late 8th/early 9th century A. D. late 8th/early 9th century A. D. 



Plate 30 Tara, Paharpur, Bangladesh, late 8th/ Plate 3 1 Manju^rT, Paharpur, Bangladesh, 
early 9th century A. D. late 8th/early 9th century A. D. 
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Plate 34 Head from Taxila, Pakistan, 
Kus^a period 


Plate 35 A Bodhisattva head wearing a 
beautiful floral crown, Kusana period 
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Plate 36 Terracotta Plaque from KachchikutT, Sravasti, U. P. , Gupta period 


ANCIENT INDIAN TERRACOTIAS 

So &r as modelling is concerned, die first point i^iiich strikes us is that these 
figurines are not very different from the Maurya terracottas of the indigenous 
type. This point can be illustrated by a few examples. One female figurine i^ch 
is said to have been found at Mathura clearly shows that it was modelled 
according to the Indian conception.^ 

Side by side with this kind of figurine, we come across another type of 
figurine which betrays the presence of foreign elemmt. In this connection, one 
specimen may be taken into accoimt. It is a human head and the head-dress 
found fix)m Mathura, which it wears, is undoubtedly of foreign origin.^ 

In the Kusana Age, we find the beginning of a new element in the domain of 
Indian plastic art. All evidences go to show that there was a natural mixture of 
Hellenistic and Indian cultures in north-western India during this period. The 
most important point in the stylistic peculiarity of the terracottas of this age, 
found in different places, is that there are two distinct schools of terracotta art 
flourishing in this period, viz. the central Indian school exemplified by the 
specimens found at Basarh, Bhl^, Sankisa, Mathura, and Besnagar and the 
north-western Indian school exemplified by the terracottas found at Shah-jl-ki- 
Dheri, Taxila, and Jaulian. The specimens belonging to the central Indian school 
and found at Bas^h, Bhlta, Mathura, and Besnagar are all modelled according 
to the indigenous conception (Plate 6). The specimens belonging to the north- 
western Indian school found at Shah-jl-ki-Dheri, Taxila, and Jaulian may be 
divided into several groups on stylistic consideration. These are: (a) terracottas, 
in which there is only a Hellenistic element (Plate 7); (b) those in which there is 
a mixture of Hellenistic plasticity and Indian motif; and (c) those in which there is 
a mixture of Hellenistic plasticity, Indian motif and central Asiatic facial treatment 
(Plate 8). 

GUPTA AGE 

The terracottas belonging to the Gupta age have been found mainly at 
Mahasthana, Rahgamati, Kasia, Saheth-Maheth, Kosam, BhTta, Bhitargaon, 
Sankisa, Kuruksetra, Besnagar, Ranghmahal, Baikal, Mirpurkhas, and Jhukar. 
In all these figurines, we find the unification of different ideals of modelling and 
the presentation of a unified whole. The Indianness of all these specimens is 
worth noting. The image of Buddha found at Kasia, for instance, shows the 
unification of different ideals of modelling. 

The figurines belonging to the medieval age have been mainly found at Dah- 
Pafbatiya and Kundilnagar in Assam, Sablw and Raghurampur in East Bengal, 
Bangarh and Paharpur (now Bangladesh), Mahasthana in North Bengal, 
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NSlanda in Bihar, Samath and Saheth-Maheth in Uttar Pradesh and Avantipur in 
Kadirmr. 

If we study the modelling df the figurines of these places, we find that there 
are points of similarity as well as difference among them. Working along this 
line, we can easily divide diem into seven different schools. Uiey are as follows: 

(1) the Assam school represented by the Kundilnagar specimens (Plate 9); 

(2) the eastern school evolved out Of the Gupta sculpture and represented by 
some terracottas of Paharpur(Plate 10); (3) the school of hybrid con^romises 
between the eastern school evolved out of the Gupta sculpture and the school 
of the indigenous eastern Indian version (Plate 11); (4) the school of the 
indigenous eastern Indian sculpture represented by some specimens of 
Pahaipur and Mahasthona^; (5) the eastern Indian medieval school represented 
by some specimens discovered at Dah-Parbatiya, Sabhar, Raghurampur, 
BSngarh, Pahaipur and Nalandd^; (6) the central Indian type represented by the 
Saheth-Maheth specimens^; and (7) the North Indian type represented by the 
Avantipur specimens^. 

RELIGIOUS CHARACTERISTICS 

In various parts of the ancient world is found a female figurine which has 
been considered as representing the mother goddess. Murray has shown that 
the female figuiines may be divided into three groups on the basis of their poses, 
viz. (1) foe Divine Woman or Ishtar type, (2) the Divine Mother or Isis type, 
and (3) foe Personified Yoni or Baubo type*. In the same way, we find a 
number of terracottas representing a female figurine at Mohenjodaro and other 
places where the vestiges of this civilization have been found out which 
represent foe mother goddess, and they may also be classified under three 
categories as Murray has done. 

We have also possibly found some male religious figures and they are of 
two different types, viz. (1) in which foe fertility characteristic is most prominent 
(Plate 12) and (2) which has one peculiar characteristic of the late religious male 
figurines.^ 

So far as the religious figurines are concerned, it should be pointed out that, 
of foe figurines belonging to the post^Indus valley but pre-Mauiya age, there are 
some female figurines which are fUlly nude"^, some which are winged, bare in 
foe ui^er body and clothed in foe lower body, ** some whose lower body is 
clothe^ upper body is nude and ornamented (kate 13), and some with child 
whose upper body is nude*^. In all these types of figurines general nudity or 
setnimudity is foe most important characteristic. Therefore, it is r^t to conclude 
that they represent female fertility figures which may be divided as (a) Divine 
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Motho’ or Isis type^ (b) Po^onified Yoni or Bsubo type and (c) Divnie WsmM 
or Ishtar type. 

The majority of the religious figures of the Maurya age are female. 
A close study of the forms of these figurines would reveal that there was a 
widespread cult of female fertility figures. These lepresait the mother goddess'^ 
and the Yak$im type'^. The same spirit which pervades the mother goddess 
and the YaksinI type is found in a remarkable w///»««o-tablet*® found at 
Basarh. There are some specimens which possibly represent a Serpent goddess 
(Plate 14). Besides these female religious figurines, there are some male 
religious figurines wlrich probably represent Suiya'®. 

The religious figures of the Maurya age are mainly of three classes, viz. the 
female fertility figures, the mithuna and the purely iconographical type. These 
female fertility figures are mainly the Divine Mother or Isis type (Plate 15), 
Personified Yoni or Baubo t)rpe’’ and the Divine Woman or Ishtar type**. 
There is also the Mithuna figure’*'. So far as the purely iconographical type is 
concerned, it represents the image of Laksrru (Plate 16). 

Like the female religious figurines, there are some male figurines which, for 
their characteristics, may be considered as religious. The male religious figurines 
may be sub-divided into the following groups, viz. (a) the iconographical type 
(Plate 17), (b) the nude male type^® and (c) the demon type^'. 

So far as the religious figures of the KusSna age are concerned, we find 
here also the type of the ideal mother goddess^. Besides this type we find 
some figures representing Naginl (?) with serpent-hoods.^^ There is also 
another specimen which represents Vasudhara with a vase of gold.^^ Side by 
side with the prevalence of these female religious figurines, we find the 
representation of ^iva^^. We find another specimen representing Kuvera and 
Hariti.^^ Besides these figurines, we have found some specimens which 
represent either Bodhisattva or Buddha (Plate 18). 

The religious figurines of the Gupta age fall into three classes, viz. 
Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina. The Brahmanical images which have been 
found are mainly the images of ^iva and Parvatl (Plate 19), ^iva^^, \fisnu 
(Plate 20) and GaneSa (Plate 21). So far as the Buddhist images are concerned, 
they are mainly those of the DhyanI Buddha^* as well as Gautama Buddha 
(Plate 22).^** 

So far as the religious figures of the medieval age are concerned, we find 
some couple-figures (Plate 23) as well as Brahmanical and Buddhist figures. 
The R r.^hmanic fll figures are mainly those of BrahmS (Plate 24)^ Visnu^®, ^iva 
(Plate 25) and Gapeia (Plate 26). Among the Buddhist figures there are the 
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rqiresentations of the Buddha (Plate 27), Bodhisattva Padmapani (Plate 28), 
Jambhala (Plate 29), Tara (Plate 30) and Manju^n (Plate 31). 

SECULAR CHARACTERISTICS 

These figurines supply valuable information about the secular life of the 
Indian people from age to age. From the secular figurines of the Indus valley age 
we can form an idea of the dress and ornaments in vogue in this age. One 
Harappa ^ecimen (Plate 32) gives us some idea about the daily life led by the 
women of that age. Further, one Harappa specimen^' depicts very 
naturalistically the inner feeling of a woman who seems to be in a state of 
mental agony. 

Regarding the secular figurines of the post-Indus valley but pre-Maurya age, 
there are some exquisite pieces of art-work which vividly represent human life. 
One male torso^^ found at Bhirmound in Taxila is one of the finest examples of 
secular figurines and shows the enormous strength which the male possesses. 
On the other hand, the smiling male child-head and the smiling female child-head 
show in a very realistic manner the inherent simplicity of juvenile mind. 

There are a few good specimens of the Maurya age which should be 
considered here. The female figurine representing a dancer’^ appears to take a 
great delight in dancing and seems to indicate that the Indians of this age were 
not averse to enjoying the materialistic side of human life. There are some other 
male heads^"^ which show that foreign soldiers were to be found in large 
numbers in India during this age. 

The figurines of the Suhga age which have no pronounced religious 
characteristics have been considered as secular figurines. Special attention 
should be paid to one head'^** which wears a mural crown. This crown shows 
unmistakable evidence of Perso-Hellenistic influence. There is another specimen 
which, on account of its freshness, speaks well of the artist. 

The figurines of the Ku^a age may be divided into two groups. So far as 
the first group is concerned, certain figures are called secular because in these 
examples there is no indication by which they might be considered otherwise. 
As all these specimens are heads, they do not provide much evidence to form 
an accurate idea about the secular life in vogue during this age. However, there 
is one specimen (Plate 33) which shows that asceticism was in vogue during this 
age. So far as the second group is concerned, the figurines are mainly of three 
types, viz. (a) those with only Hellenistic element,^^ (b) those which are a 
mixture of Hellenistic plasticity and Indian motif (Plate 34), and (c) those which 
show only Indian feature.^^ So far as the garment of this age is conconed, these 
figurines do not give us sufficient evidence to arrive at any conclusion because, 
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with the excq}tion of one female figurine, all these specimens represent only the 
head. This particular female figurine also does not help us much regarding this 
matter as the garment is not prominently indicated. There are some figurines 
(Plate 35), however, which tlffow some light on the head-dress in vogue during 
this age. 

The terracotta figurines of the Gupta age generally portray the secular life. 
For this reason, there is ample evidence in these specimens about the dress 
worn by the people in general during this age. The following are the main types 
of dress worn by the male figurines: (1) those which do not cover the upper part 
of the body but covers only the lower part up to the ankles^®; (2) those 
covering only the lower part up to the knees; and (3) those which cover the 
whole body. Besides, there is the uttanya (scarf) over the upper part of the 
body of some of these figurines^’ (Plate 36). The headdresses worn by these 
figurines are of various shapes and highly interesting. 

The secular figurines of the medieval age are not many in number. Here we 
find the ever-changing joys and sorrows of human life in a well-depicted 
manner. In Sabhar, there has been discovered a flying figure. In it the spirit of 
buoyancy is shown to some extent; but the other specimen, a human head, 
represents calmness and serenity. The terracotta male head found at Bangarh^® 
should be taken as one of the best specimens of terracotta art of this period. 
The broad forehead, the well-extended eye-brows, the mark between the eye- 
brows, the open eyes, the pointed nose and the peculiar suppressed smile — all 
give a peculiar charm to this head. 

CONCLUSION 

The above discussion clearly illustrates certain important points. First, it 
shows how these figurines have evolved. Secondly, it has been shown that these 
figurines afford excellent evidence regarding the religious life of the people fi-om 
age to age. Thirdly, it also shows that these terracotta figurines supply valuable 
evidence regarding the secular life of the people concerned in different ages. 

Year of writing: 1948 
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MAURYA AND ^UNGA SCULPTURE 
I. INTRODUCTORY 

R ecent archaeological discoveries and historical researches have pushed the 
.history of India back to at least three thousand years before the birth of 
Christ. But the first organized art activity in India in bigger scale and durable 
material that has come down to us belongs to the period of the Mauryas. The 
Chalcolithic age to which belongs the civilization of the Indus Valley* has 
bequeathed to us relics, few in number but varied in subject matter and 
treatment. These may safely be said to belong to the domain of high art which 
had a long artistic tradition and experience behind it. Indeed, the art represented 
by the reliefs on the seals and the figure-sculptures in the round found at 
Harappa, Mohenjodaro and other cognate sites is already highly developed, 
sophisticated and conscious, and expresses most frankly the culture-ideology of 
a people who were urban in iqibringing, sophisticated in the luxury of living, and 
probably commercial and feudal in socio-economic organization. Like the 
civilization itself its art also had already reached the creative climax of a 
tradition. But the fact remains that the art of the Indus Valley is still largely an 
unknown factor in so far as it remains chronologically unrelated and 
unexplained. Nothing definite is known of what happened along the arrow line 
of time between the final phase of the Indus Valley civilization and the one that 
flourished in the Gangetic valley two thousand years later. 

The earliest that the Gangetic valley is said to have offered to us in the form 
of an art object is a small gold tablet representing a naked woman standing on 
her legs in symmetrical rigidity, with exaggerated hips and sexual organs 
(Plate 1 ). Dug out of a tomb near Lauriya, the image was identified by Bloch, as 
the iconic representation of the earth goddess.^ Such images, in metal and in 
clay, served as fetishistic symbols. The terracotta pieces recovered from the 
pre-Maurya level of the sites like Bhita, Baxar (Plate 2), Chirand, Vai^all, 
Campa seem to belong to this category. That the primitive phase of imagination 
and expression centring round fetishistic beliefs represented the popular tradition 
of art of the Gangetic valley is fully borne out by the passages in the Rg-Veda, 
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Grhyasutra and by early Buddhist and Jaina texts. The period also witnessed 
the existence of another primitive religion indulging in the worship of a holy tree 
or groves of trees within railings as die caityas. Another important object that 
received attention from the primitive religion was the animal standard, the 
dhvajastambha, that is, posts of pillars crowned by animals^ 
It was evidently from such early specimens of primitive animal standards made 
of impermanent materials like Ma wood and bamboo that the Maiuyas seem to 
have derived the inspiration of erecting pillars crowned by sacred animals. 

But we hardly have any extant remains of such objects of worship before 
the days of the Mauryas. Neither do we have any evidence of architecture that 
can definitely be dated as pre-Mauryan. Indeed, whatever specimens of 
sculpture and architecture we know of, are directly the products of the Mauiya 
court. The description of the city of Patoliputra and of the royal palace, which 
we read of in the accounts of the classical writers like Megasthenes, Arrian and 
Strabo'* and the excavations at the site of the old city by Waddel and Spooner® 
seem to suggest that the original initiative in the general planning and execution 
of the building of the city came from the first Maurya king Candragupta. But the 
Maurya pillared hall and the stupendous building remains (Plate 3) which were 
laid bare may have presumably been built by Aioka himself As a matter of fact, 
the essential ideology and conception agree remarkably with the aims, ideals, 
motives and general ideological design of that great benevolent autocrat Asoka. 
Other archaeological remains that can definitely be associated with the Maurya 
dynasty are a few cave dwellings dedicated by A^oka and his grandson 
Da.<aratha for the use of the monks of the Ajivika sect, in the Barabar 
Nagaijuna group of hills in Gaya (Plate 4), a monolithic rail at Samath, an altar 
at Bodhagaya, edict bearing and non-edict bearing pillars with their capitals, the 
front half of an elephant carved out in the round from a live rock at Dhauli in 
Orissa. 

A few characteristics are common to all the sculptural and other lithic 
remains. They are all monumental in conception and design, and inordinately fine 
and precise in execution. Moreover, with the exception of the remains of the 
city-buildings of Pataliputra and of the Dhauli elephant carved out of rock, all 
others were executed in hard gray sandstone, quarried at Chunar. The huge 
columns which are distributed over a- wide area between Delhi in the west, 
Basarh in the east and SancT in the south, were all carved out of this material. 
The objects are finely chiselled and highly polished to a glossiness that hardly 
has any parallel in Indian art at any other period of histoiy. Cliaracteristically all 
of them were reared up directly under the shadow of the royal throne of the 
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Mauryas. We are th\is confronted with a historical phenomenon when a royal 
dynasty with imperial ambition suddenly discarded traditional materials of art 
like wood, clay and metal and took to the employment of stone as the material 
par excellence for monumental sculpture and architecture. Interestingly this new 
material was handled with such perfect ease and masteiy as to suggest that the 
art of large-size stone cutting was already long in practice. Most certainly the 
huge resources of the state made^vailable to the artists, rendered possible the 
conception, planning and execution in such large proportions. It is possible to 
postulate that similar bold and large-scale work was long in practice in wood in 
pre-Maiuya days. What the Mauryan emperors did was only to initiate the 
artists and art-guilds into the use of stone and translate their traditional skill in 
terms of a new material. Such an explanation is certainly admissible, particularly 
when one examines the design and execution of the city of Pa^iputra and the 
royal buildings, including the other architectural elements of the Maurya-Suhga 
periods like pillars, railings, gates and caitya facades. But the very fact that 
stone henceforward became the most important material for Indian plastic art is 
by itself significant. Equally significant is that whm stone sculpture first came into 
view during the Maurya period, it was already an expression of a civilized, 
sophisticated and fully developed art that had generations of artistic effort, 
experience and tradition behind it, although no evidence of stone work has 
come to light from the pre-Maurya level. More importantly, the Mauryan art 
borne by its own volume and strength has such an inherent technical and 
psychological character that the carpenters’ or clay-modellers’ art fails to 
explain and account for. Indeed, the pre-Mauryan artistic tradition of wood, 
clay, ivory and metal work in howsoever large a scale and with whatever 
technical skill it may have been carried out, cannot fully explain the art tradition 
which foe Mauryan sculptures represent. The technical skill and efficiency of foe 
Mauryan sculptor evident in the monumental art in stone, cannot explain the 
stately air in which the sculptures themselves breathe. 

How could this happen, all of a sudden without any pre-existing tradition? 
What were foe motivations or foe socio-political ideological tradition behind this 
art work? What legacy did it leave for the growth and development of later 
Indian art? 

The pages that follow seek to raise these questions to provide tentative 
answers. 

n. SOCIAL BACKGROUND 

Any attonpt at an explanation of foe phenomenon related to Mauryan art 
should take into account two important factors, firstly, the state of artistic 
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activities of Northern India during the centuries immediately {ireceding that of 
the Mauryas, and secondly, the historical^-cultural forces d^t were at work at 
the Mauryan court which was directly responsible for Mauiyan art. 

From the BrShma^cal s&tras and the Buddhist J&takas One comes to 
know about the art and culture of northern India of the pre-Mauiya and Mauiya 
periods. The region seems to have had settled village life wifo scattered houses 
made of bamboo, reed, mud, wood and occasionally of brick. In terms of 
technology one comes across a people who knew the use of metals, silver, gold, 
copper and iron for domestic and other purposes. The Vedic texts and the 
Jatakas Speak about eighteen different kinds of iilpas or arts and crafts which 
included carpentry, smithery, leather dressing, painting etc. With the exception of 
certain stories in the Mahdbhdrata there is nothing to suggest that the canvas of 
contemporary life was conceived on a magnificent and monumental scale®. 
Tribal and primitive was indeed the character of social psychology of Northern 
India during these centuries. Such tribal patterns are clearly evidenced in the 
mins of the settlement complexes of the pre-Maurya time. 

But a slow and steady widening of the tribal outlook was being effected in 
the political sphere. Already in the Aitareya Br&hrmna we hear of such 
sacrifices as the Rajasuya and the Aindramahdbhiseka, symbolical 
performance of all-encompassing sovereignty. The same political conception of 
sarvabhauma kings was repeated in the early Buddhist and Jaina texts in the 
form of Rajacakravartf . In reality till the fifth-fourth centuries B. C., the political 
condition of Northern India was not that of an empire of considerable spread, 
under a sarvabhauma monarch, but of separate small and independent states 
and kingdoms — sixteen Mahajanapadas each under a separate king or a tribal 
leader®. The ideal of all-encompassing power was partially achieved by 
Mahapadmananda, who has been referred to in the Puranas as ekrdf. 
The last successor of this dynasty attained supreme position and was motioned 
as a powerful monarch of the Prasioi and the Gangaridai. Politically, India was 
thus steadily growing out of its tribal structure. 

Whetha* ftie evolution of such a political outlook was the outcome of natural 
historical process, or was conditioned by India’s contact with the conten^)orary 
West Asiatic world is difficult to say. In any case, the chronological and 
historical background of the intimate relation of India with Iran and foe Ancient 
Asiatic West may be traced fiom foe sixth century B. C., when parts of Norfoem 
India went under foe political domination of Iran, and foe Indus region came to 
form foe 20fo satrapy of foe Iranian (Achaemenian) empire under Darius, the 
most powerful Iranian emperor Darius describes himself in foe inscription — ‘foe 
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King of Kings, the great King’, This was in reality the Indian conception of 
sarvabhauma monarch, r&jacakravarti, the ekrat claimed by 
Mahapadmananda. Presumabl)^ the concept of the over-encompassing power 
of the king as claimed by the Nandas and the Mauryas seem to have been a 
borrowing fiom the Achaemenid dynasty which was the first to evolve and give 
reality to the idea of imperial suzerainty. Apart fix)m India’s forming an integral 
part of the Achaemenian power inih§ sixth century B. C., long before, India had 
an age-old, potent and effective contact with the West Asian-Iranian world. 
Such contacts through successive stages of history must have been responsible 
for introducing many elements in Indian history. This is more evident in the 
domain of art and general culture. Indeed, the early Buddhist and Brahmamcal 
mythology, iconography eq)ecially those connected with the cults of the Sun and 
the Fire, the evolution of the Kharosti script, an Aramaic inscription found at 
Taxila'®, and early Indian art from the Maurya period onward, should all be 
viewed against this background. Coomaraswamy gives a long list of such 
common elements and technical analogies, and finally argues, ‘there is 
comparatively little in Indian decorative art that is peculiar to India and much 
that shares with Western Asia’. Fantastic animals, palmettes, rosettes and bell 
capitals are such common elements of the craftsman’s repertory of the period. 

With Candragupta Maurya building up an all-India empire extending up to 
modem Afghanistan and therefore touching almost what had once been the 
heart of Achaemenid power and culture, India came into closer contact with the 
Greco-Bactrian courts and kingdoms. The situation then took a new turn. In 
330 B. C., Alexander the Great, overthrew the mighty Achaemenian empire. But 
in the process of consolidating his conquest, the Greek conqueror felt the 
overpowering influence of Achaemenian imperialism and Achaemenian art and 
culture. Plutarch has left us a vivid description of how Alexander worked for a 
fusion of the cultures of Greece and Iran. He himself married Darius’ daughter 
and married his commander-in-chief Seleucus to an Achaemenian girl, Apama. 
For the same reason he is said to have elected thirty thousand Persian boys and 
trained them in the Macedonian manner' *. Such a decision was promoted by 
the fact that fusion of cultures was considered more forceful than physical 
valour. The same process seems to have been fully at work in the realm of art 
too. Colonial Hellenistic art by this time came under the influence of Iranian art, 
while Iranian art itself began to feel the pressure of Hellenistic influences. The 
pressure became active during and after the Achaemenid period, so that when 
the Mauiyas came in intimate contact with the colonial Greeks of Weston Asia, 
both Achaemenid and Hellenistic art-traditions had become heavily inscribed 
into each other. 
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With the coming of the Mauryas to pow^ and the building up of an all India 
empire by Candragupta extending up to modem Afghanistan, the Mamyas 
developed friendly relations with the Seleucid Greek house, and this relation 
continued from generation to generation. Besides contracting a matrimonial 
alliance'^ the Maurya King Candragupta repeatedly received Greek officials; 
Megasthenes was one such ambassador from Seleucus'^. Candragupta’s son 
Bindusara had in his court a Greek envoy, Demachus of Plataca, sent by 
Antiochus Sotor, son of Seleucus. The Mauryan kings are said to have been 
great Hellenophiles. The courts of Bindusara and Bimbisara are also said to 
have been visited by a number of Greeks, of which some were even sophists'^. 
We are told how the poetry of Homer was sung in the Maurya court 
Aioka’s friendly relations with the Greek States of Western Asia and Egypt are 
much too well known; the world that he claims to have contacted in pursuance 
of his policy of Dhammavijaya was pre-eminently this Hellenistic world. Both 
Megasthenes and Kautilya refer to a State Departmait run and maintained for 
the purpose of looking after foreigners, who evidently were quite numerous not 
only in the capital city of Patoliputra, but in other provincial capitals and trade 
centres as well. There can hardly be any doubt that these foreigners were 
mostly colonial Greeks and a very large majority of them were merchants and 
businessmen. Indeed, in the third century B. C., a caravan high way ran from 
Taxila via Kandahar, Persepolis and Susa to Seleucia on the Tigris, while 
another old main road ran via Kandahar, Heerat, Ekbatana and Seleucia and 
was joined by the Taxila — Kabul — Bactria route‘s. Taxila was the seat of an 
important Maurya province, and from here a great high way ran direct to 
connect Pataliputra with the Hellenistic East. There was also a coastal sea- 
borne trade route to Seleucia along the Persian gulf and up to the Tigris and to 
Egypt. It is this trade route that explains the Aramaic inscription found at Taxila. 
It was along this route also that foreigners, including Greek envoys, traders, 
travellers, artists and craftsmen must have flocked to Maurya India. This 
intimate contact explains finds of art-objects of a distinctive Hellenistic 
appearance or with definite Hellenistic motifs and designs fiom different places 
of northern India and Afghanistan. 

The phil-Hellenism of the Maurya kings and their court brought the Mauryas 
in an indirect contact with the art and culture of the Achaemenids. The grandiose 
and magnificent monuments of the Achaemenid monarchs had still been standing 
when the Mauryas came to exercise all-India suzerainty and Mauryan art was 
making its appearmice. Even after the extinction of Achaemenian power, 
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inqxniation of Achaemenian art objects to India seems to have continued. It has 
been pointed out that some art objects found at Bhirmound, ‘reflect the 
influence of Achaemenian art’. The two Yaksa statues wearing a kind of waist 
cloth and coiled armlets inevitably recall Achaemenian parallels 
(Plates 5,6). It is presumed that Maurya India came to acquire contact with 
Medo Achaemenian art through Greek intermediaries. 

The most important evidaice of Achaemenian cultural influence on the 
Maurya court ideology is afforded by the account of the city and royal palace of 
Pataliputra left by classical authors. The first notice of the wooden walls was 
made by McCrindle in Ancient India as described by Megasthenes (p. 207). 
We have it in Strabo that the city of Pataliputra situated at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Erannoboas (Hiranyavaha, the modem Son) was surroimded 
by a wooden wall pierced with loop holes for the discharge of arrows, crowned 
with 560 towers and provided with 60 gates. Pataliputra, according to Strabo, 
compared favourably with Susa and Ekbatana'^ Waddel’s excavations laid bare 
the remains of what had once been the city wall; Spooner later brought to light 
remains of huge wooden buildings at Bulandibag and Kumrahar, both near 
Patna (Plate 3). The remains of one of these buildings, that is of the pillared hall 
with the lower portions of the stone pillars in-situ, are of particular significance. 
It is more or less like an A^okan pillar, smooth, highly polished and made of 
gray Qiunar sandstone. Though wood was traditionally the only material used in 
India for building construction even for sumptuous and magnificent buildings, 
Spooner’s excavations however revealed for the first time the use of stone for 
building purposes in the pillared hall of Pataliputra. Spooner observes that the 
columns ‘showed a technique of stone carving in their polished surface which is 
not only known to have been non-Indian, but which again is identical with the 
Persepolitan workmanship’ . It is not unlikely that the Maurya Pillared Hall owed 
its inspiration and general design to the Hall of Hundred Columns erected by 
Darius'*. ‘The adoption of the Persepolitan style of building at Pataliputra was 
not the normal result of the contact of the Achaemenian and Indian sculptors, 
but was due to conscious adoption of the plan of the Achaemenian Hall of 
Public Audience by the Maurya emperor (Aioka) as a part of the par!q)hemaiia 
of his m^)erialism.’ Indeed Maurya imperialism, as revealed in the inscriptions of 
A^oka, indicates the extent to which A^oka was indebted to his great 
Achaemenian predecessor Darius, not only for the idea of making his royal 
edicts known ttoughout his onpire but also for the form of the inscriptions 
themselves. It is known that the duplicate copies of the royal order of Darius 
woe writtoi on leather or brick. This was also the arrangement made by Aioka 
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for the circulation of his edicts. Besides, die very idea of recording royal edicts 
or orders on pennanent materials as rocks and stone pillars seems to have been 
inspired by Achaemenian practice. In respect of the form of the Aiokan 
inscription, Senart finds strong resemblance with that of the inscriptions of the 
Achaemenian kings. The edicts of A^oka begin with the usual formula 
'Devanam piya Piyadasi evamaha' which according to Senart ‘is an 
absolutely isolated form in Indian epigraphy’. This has however been rather 
opposed by Barua who finds the origin of the A^okan formula in the Indian 
literary convention, tracing them back to even such Upanisadic phrases as 
hovdca ydjnavalkya, evamahurmanTsmah^^ . Be it or not, die fact remains 
that the whole character of Aiokan epigraphs including their form has an 
undeniable family likeness with Achaemenian inscriptions. Indeed, Anoka’s 
peculiar way of exhorting people to follow the laws of Dhamma also seems to 
have been adopted from Achaemenian practice initiated by Darius in his 
Behistan and Naksh-I-Rustam inscriptions. 

Some important facts emerge. First, whatever extant remains there are as 
definitely belonging to the Maurya period, they are products of the Maurya 
court. Secondly, this court and its presiding lords were all ardent Hellenophiles 
and were largely under the influence of Achaemenian art and culture at the same 
time. It is to this second factor that we can ascribe the fixation of Indian art in 
permanent material like stone. At the same time it has to be recognized that 
there existed in India a pre-Mauryan art mainly practised in wood, clay and 
ivory. Evidently this art in impermanent materials could hardly contribute 
anything to stone carving that characterizes the art of the Maurya period. 
Indeed, stone art introduced for the first time in India during the Maurya period, 
seems to belong to somewhat different aesthetic vision and outlook. More 
importantly, the tools and implements, apart from the technical means which 
were necessary for cutting out the huge slabs and boulders of stone finm the live 
rock of the Chunar hills and then for shaping and forming the pillars and their 
capitals were new advents in the technological history. Equally true is the fact 
that such heavy and sophisticated tools and implements, obviously of iron, did 
not make their appearance felt in the Gahga-Yamuna valley or the Gahga basin 
before the fourth century B. C. In such a situation it is difficult to dismiss outright 
that behind the purely technical and technological aspect of the making of the 
Maurya pillars and their capitals there was no active, direct and conscious 
‘Perso-Hellenistic’ inspiration and impact. Thirdly as a benevolent autocrat 
A^oka had proceeded to regulate the social and religious life of the people 
according to his conception of Dhamma. He was averse to popular 
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demonstration of religion, festive gatherings, auspicious rites and rituals 
performed by the ordinary people, particularly by the women-folk. It is clear 
further that his Dhamma was nothing but an abstract code of ethical principles 
of universal recognition. His methods for the propagation of his Dhamma had 
almost the force of law behind them. 

If art is the product of the society, linking up formal and stylistic 
considerations with contemporary social and religious ideas and motivations, 
Mauryan art has to be viewed and understood against this historical, cultural 
and sociological background. This would help us to understand the character 
and ideology of Mauryan art. 

III. MAURYAN COLUMNS 

The highly polished, tall and well proportioned columns of gray Chunar 
sandstone with slightly tapering monolithic shafts standing free in space, 
complete and independent themselves are admittedly the best representatives of 
the court art of the Mauryas. The columns on the basis of their character may 
be divided into three categories: first, the pillars that bear the edicts of A^oka 
include those of Delhi-Mirat, Allahabad, Lauriya Araraj, Lauriya Nandangarh, 
Rampurva (with lion capital), Delhi-Topra, Sahkisa, Sand and Samath; 
second, the non-edict bearing columns known up till now include those of 
Rampurva (with bull capital), Basarh-Bakhira (with single lion capital) and 
Kosam (capital not recovered); and third, the columns bearing dedicatory 
inscriptions include at least two well known specimens, those of Rummindei and 
Nigalisagar. 

A clear idea of the general appearance and constituent parts of the Mauryan 
column is afforded by the Lauriya Nandangarh pillar (Plate 7) which remains in 
a perfect state of preservation. The completely smooth, plain and circular shaft 
is a monolithic piece of Chunar sandstone, tapering upwards without any base. 
On the top of it is the cqjital, monolithic Uke the shaft having the appearance of 
a gently arched bell, formed of lotus petals, joined with the shaft by a copper 
bolt of cylindrical shape bulging in the middle. The abacus, square and plain in 
the earlier specimens and circular and decorated in the later ones, is the 
pedestal of the crowning animal. The crowning animal on the shaft, seated or 
standing, always in the round constitutes a single piece with the abacus. The 
crowning elanents on the shaft contribute to its positive character that gives the 
Mauryan pillars the independent effect of complete monumental works. 

It has been suggested on an eighth century Sinhalese parallel, that tiiese 
crowning animals should be considered as guardians of the four cardinal 
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points^" It is doubtful if this interpretation can with equal force be given to the 
Aiokan animal c^itals. These are not even exclusively Buddhist symbols. 

The internal evidence of the inscriptions themselves help us to arrive at a 
rough chronological sequence of the columns. The Rummindei pillar was raised 
in the 20th year of the great monarch’s reign while the Rampurva with the lion 
capital was in the 26th year, followed a year later by the Lauriya Nandangarh 
column, dated in the 27th year. The Samath pillar bears edicts that do not find 
place in other columns and hence seems to have been of a later date. 

The information provided by the pieces of evidence is too fragmentary to 
trace a chronological history of the pillars. But examining the pillars from the 
stylistic point of view, a definite starting point may be furnished by the one at 
Basarh-Bakhira (Plate 8) which is probably pre-A^okan. Compared with the 
other columns of known Aiokan date the shaft of Basarh-Bakhira is shorter in 
proportion and its workmanship is crude and rough. The heavy square abacus 
which is by itself a sure indication of an earlier date has no integral relation with 
the bell coital below. The crowning lion of this pillar — a free and independent 
figure, has not yet evolved a form and appearance so as to make itself an 
integrated whole, together with the shaft, capital and abacus. The next milestone 
is furnished by the elephant crowned Sahkisa column. The decoration of the 
abacus and the clumsy and heavy workmanship of the animal are both primitive 
and are presumably translated from wooden designs; the border decoration is 
particularly reminiscent of woodwork. But already the abacus has changed from 
square to round and has been given a form that keeps rhytlimic balance 
between the animal above and the capital below. The lion crowned Rampurva 
pillar (Plate 9) and the similarly crowned Lauriya Nandangarh columns show a 
steady advance towards harmonization. In both instances the abacus which is 
artistically integrated and harmonized with the capital is decorated with a row of 
pecking geese. The last stage of the evolution is marked by the Samath 
(Plate 10) and Sand pillars, both crowned by four semi lions joined back to 
back and carrying the Buddhist symbol of the wheel. The Salempur column 
crowned by four semi bulls joined back to back also belongs to this stage of 
evolution. It is inq)ortant to note that all the Mauryan columns, no matter where 
they are set up, are chiselled out of gray Chunar sandstone and have a lustrous 
polish due to the application of silicious varnish on the stone. There is no doubt 
that the impetus and inspiration of such pillars came from outside. The very 
sudden use of stone and that too for a monumental art of large designs and the 
quick process of evolution from the lot made of wood to civilized and 
sophisticated form, point unmistakably to ftiis direction. Decorative devices like 
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rope>bead-reel design, twisted rope used in the intermediate mouldings 
between the shaft and the capital, the acanthus and palmette designs to decorate 
the abacus, lotiform beU capital, the extremely lustrous finish of the stone are 
some of the many devices borrowed from the art of the ancient Near East. 

Beginning from disjointed parts of unequal proportions and a broken linear 
rhythm at Basdrh-Bakhira, the Mauryan columns steadily marched towards 
integration of the compOnqpt parts into one whole until it reached its perfection 
at Samath, where the parts ar6 clear, distinct, well defined and evenly balanced. 
The crowning elements on the shaft contribute the most positive character of 
complete monumental work. Indeed, fi'om the primitive sthuna standard to 
such monumental works it must have been a long journey. Royal will and state 
resources, individual taste and ideology of a benevolent autocrat and perhaps 
also foreign inspiration potently at work at the Maurya court achieved the end 
of this long arduous journey. The Mauryan columns occupy a proud position in 
Indian art-history by reason of their free and significant artistic form in space, 
the rhythmic and balanced proportions of their constituent elements, the unitary 
and integrated effect of the shaft, capital and the crowning ornaments. Indeed, 
the total aesthetic effect of the Maurya columns has never been surpassed in 
later Indian art. 

Although the Mauryan columns prove unmistakable indications of 
connections with the art of Iran, the differences that separate them from the 
Achaemenian ones must not be lost sight of 

Achaemenian columns stand on elaborate supporting bases taking the shape 
of an inverted lotus or of plain circular mouldings, while Mauryan columns have 
no base at all. On the other hand the bell which is used in Persian column as 
base, sores as capital in the Mauryan ones. The Achaemenian shaft is generally 
fluted, Mauryan columns are all plain. A fimeral mound at Lauiiya Nandangarh 
yielded to the excavator’s spade from the pre-Mauryan — Mauryan level, a 
plain and circular piece of a column carved out of Ma wood, a sthuna as it is 
termed in ancient Indian text. It is not unlikely that the Mauryan shaft was 
derived ftom sthuna or dhvaja stambka made of wood. Besides Achaemenian 
columns are built of separate pieces of segments of stone, presenting the 
essential character of the work of a manson, but the Mauryan shaft is one piece, 
partaking of the work of a carpenter. The Achaemenian capitals crowned with a 
cluster of stylized palm leaf or two semi bulls or unicorns or lions seated back to 
back or of an upright cup and the whole crowned with projecting double 
volutes have nothing whatsoever in common with the Mauryan capitals. The 
crowning abacus with the round and independent animal motif, the essential 
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Mauryan device, is absent in Achaemenian examples. But the important 
difiference lies perh^s in its function. While Achaemoiian columns are intended 
as part of a larger architectural conception, the Mauryan column is produced as 
an independent monument. Equally important is the fact that in their lustrous 
varnish, in their adoption and adaptation of the bell shaped capital, in their 
higher plane of conception and visuali 2 ation, the Mauryan columns seem to 
reveal the debt they owe to Perso-Hellenistic art. The twisted rope design, the 
bead-reel-cable motif, the acanthus leaf and palmette designs may have 
however been derived from the older and common West-Asiatic art heritage. 

IV. MAURYAN ANIMAL FIGURINES 


The life size animal sculptures that crown the Mamyan columns along with 
the elephant at Dhauli at Orissa narrate a complete history of the art of the 
Mauryas. A rough chronological sequence, as in the case of the columns, may 
be established at the outset. The Basarh-Bakhira lion, which is taken to be of 
pre-A^okan date is the earliest extant example (Plate 8). The next stage is 
reached at Dhauli (Plate 12), datable to the twelfth-thirteenth years of ASoka’s 
reign. To this phase of sculptural art may also be ascribed the elephant of 
Sahkisa (Plate 1 1). The Rampurva bull (Plate 13) and the lion (Plate 9) mark 
the next stage, and these are closely followed by the lion crowning the column at 
Lauriya Nandangarfi. Chronologically the bull and the lions are contemporary, 
but stylistically, these two objects belong to two different art experiences. The 
final stage seems to have been reached in the quadripartite lion form, 
representing four lions seated back to back on an abacus with carvings of four 
animals and wheels, facing four directions (Plates 10, 14). 


In view of the aesthetic vision and imagination and the conventional style 
and fixed expression evident in the animal figures, it is difficult to trace the 
developmental history of sculptural art of the Maurya period. Proceeding 
chronologically, taking the Basaih-Bakhira lion as the earliest example, one finds 
how even at the initial stage the sculptor visualized and reproduced the full 
volume of the body with muscles, veins, locks, mane and the gtqjing mouth, as if 
following a tradition. Yet the lion is hardly moved by any energy and vigour. It 
exists only by its weight. 

But compared to this, the Dhauli elephant which is somewhat contemporary 
to the Basarh-Bakhira lion, demonstrates a different art idiom and expression. 
Cut out of live rock that bears the well known Kalihga edict, the elq)hant walks 
majestically out of a deep ravine. It indeed symbolizes His Imperial Majesty 


King A&)ka presenting himself with quiet dignity before the people of Kalinga. 
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Indeed such plastic presentation of bulky volume, such feeling for living flesh 
rendered with remarksd^le realism has no parallel in Mauryan sculpture. 
Artistically, it is far superior to its Sankasya cousin, which plastically q)eaking is 
on a lower level of artistic experience. The floral and vegetal decoration on flie 
abacus appears to be a translation in terms of stone, of wooden originals. 

The single lions crowning the columns at Rampurva and Lauriya 
Nandangarh (Plates 9 and 7) chronologically mark as the next milestones. The 
former, earlier by a year, bears an A^okan edict of the 26th regnal year, and the 
latter, that is the Lauriya Nandangarh lion is said to be of the 27th year of 
Aioka. But stylistically the two lions do not form a pair. While the Rampurva 
lion shows a decided advance in the precise cutting of the stone, in general 
finish, in the feeling for form and in linear rhythm, the Lauriya Nandangarh 
example, artistically speaking, is more tense, tight and stylized, particularly in the 
treatment of the veins, muscles and flesh. But both the animals, in form and 
treatment, tend to be conventional. 

The Rampurva bull (Plate 13) dated a year earlier than the lion from the 
same place, stylistically belongs to a different artistic plane. The artist 
responsible for this piece of sculpture had a remarkable sense of form, as well 
as of plastic volume and of the quality of the flesh. Here is indeed a close 
observation of nature and full understanding of the character of the object. The 
animal stands in quiet and restrained dignity; the artist has rendered this idea 
with remarkable clarity and perfect ease. Here too the modelling is vigorous, but 
not conventional; plastic and linear sense fully matured, but not schematized. 
A dynamic naturalism gives it potency and strength, which seems to be a legacy 
of the humped bull of the pre/proto-historic Indus Valley. 

It is important to notice that among the crowning animals lions have formed 
a well marked stylistic group. If the Basarh-Bakhira specimen marks the 
beginning of the tradition, its fruition is illustrated by the extremely lustrous 
joined heraldic lions at Samath. Of all Mauryan sculptures it is the most well 
known and most highly spoken of Compositionally the accumulation of form of 
the four lions seated back to back on an abacus which is decorated with 
carvings of four smaller animals — & bull, a horse, an elephant, a lion including 
four wheels facing four directions is schematic. But from consideration of 
technique, it is clever and efficient. Examining the sculpture finrn the stylistic 
point of view we see how the heraldic lions on the top with their mask like 
faces, swelling veins and tense muscular treatment appear lifeless and 
conventional. The extravagance of form saps the life out of the object that it 
represents. The entire composition from the beginning to the end is highly 
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conventicHia]. Indeed, the exhibition of this kind of sculpted object in such fixed 
tradition clearly prove it that this was undoubtedly the handiwork of one who 
had generations of artistic effort and experience behind him. But ccmipared to 
the crowning lions, the animal reliefe on the abacus are portrayed in a distinctly 
lively and realistic maimer, bearing obvious resemblance to an art tradition 
current in Bactria during the Hellaiistic occupation. Technically, die vigorously 
strident lion, the galloping horse, the humped Indian bull (Plate 14) and the 
elephant on the abacus are far in advance to that of the pecking geese that 
decorate the abacus of the Rampurva lion. The Sand counterpart of Samath 
belongs to the same style and is equally conventional and styUzed. The manes of 
the lions are rendered with increasing schematization indicating a date which is 
later than that of Samath. 

It is somewhat curious that the lions in Mauryan art are done in a manner 
which seem already to have been fixed by convention. Their formal pose and 
appearance, the rendering of their volume, their plastic conception and their stiff 
and heraldic character seem to be almost pre-determined. It raises the 
presumption that this style and convention, which has no earlier histoiy in India, 
came from outside where they had already been fixed and well-established. 
Historically the formulation of these aesthetic and plastic conceptions embody 
the same conglomerate of foreign ideas that one finds in the entire fabric of 
Maurya civilization. One may recognize in it a style related to the Perso- 
Hellenistic art form. To know the source of inspiration behind this, one should 
recall the phil-Hellenism of the Maurya court on the one hand and the Perso- 
Hellenistic art tradition on the other. 

A look at the animal sculptures of the Maurya period would indicate how 
the art of the time was characterized by two different aesthetic visions and 
imaginations. The dynamism or the flowing current of life that one perceives in 
the Dhauli elephant and the Rampurva bull, has nothing to connect itself with the 
stagnant compactness of the treatment of A^okan lions. This difference in 
outlook and tradition is clearly brought to the fore when the Rampurva bull is 
compared with the relief of the same animal in the Samath column. From the 
point of view of style, the two bulls belong to two different worlds altogether. 
The peculiarity of Indian plastic quality is evidenced in the figures of elephants 
carved or engraved on the facade of Lomaiarsi cave (Plate 4) and on the rock 
of Kalsi, a site in the lower hills near Dehra Dun. Indeed such plastic vision, 
underlying the conception of an organism full of s^, swelling with gentle eneigy 
from within belongs to Indian art from its beginning in the Hanqipan civilization. 
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V.ALLEGED MAURYAN SCULPTURES 

Besides the animal sculptures, a consider^le number of independent figure- 
sculptures in the round and a few fiagments of reliefs have been ascribed to the 
Maurya period, mainly on the ground of their being carved out of gray 
sandstone from Chunar, and of their having the Mauryan polish. 

The two Yaksas (Plates 5 and 6), almost identical in form, appearance, 
dress and ornament comcfirgt in the list of such alleged Mauryan sculptures. It 
deserves consideration that both these statues have a line of Brahml inscription 
identifying them as Yaksas. The inscription has palaeographically been dated 
around the beginning of the Christian era. There is nothing peculiarly Maurya 
about this couple; rather, the heaviness, the almost archaic solidity and weighty 
volume struggling hard between fully rounded and modelled volume have family 
likeness with the huge, heavy and primitive Bodhisattvas of the Mathura school. 
The stylistic character of the figure shows how the Indian artists working on 
stone still clung to the tradition of wood carving. The treatment of the garment 
as a volume separate from the body, treated in parallel ridges is a peculiar 
characteristic of the archaic Yaksa figures of Mathura. 

Similar treatment of the garment characterizes the standing life-size female 
figure from Didarganj (Plate 15), holding a camara in her right hand. In 
figurative and stylistic character, the Didarganj female is characteristically 
different from the colossal statue of the Yaksa or nature spirit. The fix>nt view of 
the figure is fully in the round and hence is bound by no law of frontality. But one 
witnesses a superb craftsmanship in the treatment of the abdomen and of the 
back, particularly in the region along the spine. The tall well-built queenly figure, 
in conscious and sophisticated appearance with the necklace hanging between 
the full round breasts, the shapely legs gradually tapering down to the thin ankles 
decorated with exotic ornament, may easily be taken as the product of urban 
bourgeois society. The sensitiveness of the flesh as shown in the modelling of the 
lower body, the abdomen, the chin and the region round the eyes, is striking. 
Plastically fully round, the figure is meant to be seen fiem all sides. Its heavy but 
loose mass of hair, its full soft bosom and the firmness of the flesh, its attenuated 
waist and the broad hips recall the lively Yaks! figures of the Mathura reliefs. 
Stylistically, the Didarganj figurine appears to respond to a distant echo of the 
feminine figures of Hellenistic art tradition. But here is a piece of art which, 
though not a product of the Maurya court, is nevertheless of Mauryan affiliation, 
both in spirit, in language of form and in technical perfection. Stylistically, the 
figure may be dated in the second century B. C., though the date is irrelevant. 
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The two colossal standing torsos of polished Chunar sandstone, 
representing naked Jaina images (Plate 16), both recovered from Lohanipur 
near Patna, are characterized by Maurya polish. They have been found togetoer 
at the same level along with a silver pimch marked coin, thus associating diese 
sculptures with the Maurya period. If one is to go by style and ^pearance, the 
Lohanipur torsos seem to belong to a time which may not be far from the date 
assigned to the Yak^ of Pama and Parkham; but the sensitiveness of the flesh 
as shown in what remains of the modelling of the male body seems to indicate 
an improved visualization. Yet there can be no doubt fliat in all these statues we 
have a clear expression of weighty and imposing earthiness that traditional 
Indian imagination connects with its Yaksas and Yaksis. Considering the stiff 
and archaic appearance, rough and cmde workmandiip, the types of ornaments 
and draperies, it seems that these weighty and imposing figures can in no way 
be dated to earlier than the art of Bharhut. 

A few heads carved out of Chunar sandstone and similarly polished, all from 
Samath, are usually assigned to the Maurya period. Coomaraswamy, on the 
basis of their ‘extraordinary actuality’ and ‘marked individuality’, considered 
them as portrait figures, presumably of donors.^' Their headdresses consisting 
of a fillet with a laurel wreath or a mural crown are certainly reminiscent of 
Hellenistic motifs. Similar fragments of stone-heads with identical hairdresses 
hail from Bhlta and Mathura. They, along with the Samath examples, constitute 
a ‘well marked stylistic group’. It is permissible to assume that these head 
carvings, some having foreign facial types, together with some terracotta heads 
and figures (Plates 1 7, 18, 19, 20) from Mathura, Samath, Basarh, Bulandibag, 
Kumrahar, were products of the Hellenistic provincial art tradition, which 
migrated to the heartland of the Mauryas. Since Hellenistic contacts were 
effective even after the fall of the Mauryas, the migration, adoption and 
adaptation of Hellaiistic facial and physiognomical types remained in currency in 
the post-Mauiya period as well. A few mutilated pieces of sculpture carved out 
of Chunar sandstone were recovered from a site near Kosam (Plates 21, 22, 
23). They are veiy much Maurya in feeling and character, but are not of Maurya 
date. One such piece of sculpture represents a spread out palm-leaf carved in 
bold relief, having a striking formal and technical affinity with those of the 
stylized ASokan lotus capital. The second, a broken portion of a capital 
consisting of an upturned lotus, evidently recalls Perso-Hellenistic motif. The 
third represents a running series of feline animals in playful poses and attitudes. 
However, the most important find is that of a headless and footless figure of a 
standing horse. Stylistically, all these objects are affiliated to the gaieral norm of 
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Mautya art, but they do not have the same polish. Interestingly, these objects 
were found at a level which is definitely post-Mauryan, indicating thus the 
continuation of Mauryan motifs for sometime even after the end of the Maurya 
period. 

A considerable number of terracotta art objects have been recovered from 
the Mauiyan level of several widely separated sites extending from Pataliputra 
to Taxila. Partly modelled and partly moulded these terracottas consist of female 
figures, mother goddesses, a few busts of males and females, elqjhants with or 
without riders and objects made for secular uses. The distinguishing features of 
the female figurines is the prominence given to wearing heavy ornaments in the 
earlobes, round the neck, wrists and girdles (Plate 24). The hair on the head is 
usually dressed in plaits, covering the head, like a tight fitting cap. The 
schematically treated folds and plaits of the long, tight but flouncing skirt richly 
adorned with applique designs worn by some female figures add a touch of 
urban sophistication. Except for the small round breasts and naturalistically 
delineated features of the face, the body is usually simplified and treated in an 
abstract manner. In certain cases such abstraction is found even in the treatment 
of the face, particularly in the incised eyes, the brows, a short flat nose and a 
tightly closed narrow mouth. 

The unique terracottas of the Mauryan period, forming a group by 
themselves are somewhat unlike the terracottas of the post-Mauryan phase. 
Differences are important to note. First, quite a few number of these terracottas 
have an outstanding and a certain portrait like individualized facial type and 
expression, besides wearing outlandish dresses. Secondly, the kind of soft 
plastic treatment of the bust and characteristic treatment of the waist line and the 
end of the skirts is nowhere to be seen in the Suhga-Kusana period. These 
characteristics seem to leave no room for doubt that Mauryan terracottas were 
also inspired by contemporary Graeco-Bactrian types and fashions. Such 
terracotta art objects must have been in popular demand in the then 
cosmopolitan city of Pataliputra and its outskirts. Along with these there were 
the mother goddess images also. But it is important to note that these are not 
examples of the so-called ageless types, although the legs and arms in such 
figures are stumpy and the torso is fully modelled with prominent breasts and 
wide hips. In one instance a female figure, heavily burdened all over with 
dresses and ornaments, expresses an aroma of rich dignity of her own; this 
richness and dignity has been sought to be interpreted in terms of the cult of 
fertility. 

It is difficult to say anydiing about the nationality of the artiste of the Maurya 
period. There is no evidence on this point. But even if the artiste were Indian, it 
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is permissible to assume that they were fully tutored in the mastery of carving of 
stone and were fully conversant with the solution of the problem of the third 
dimension. The technique was new in Indian art, but was practised by the 
contemporary Perso-Hellenistic masters. 

VI. MAURYAN CAVES 

Of the architectural remains usually ascribed to the Mauiya period very few 
are significant and exist today in their original form and plan except the 
excavated caitya halls bearing inscriptions of A^oka and Da^aratha in the 
Barabar group of caves. In types and forms these caves seem to have been the 
lineal descendants of similar rock hewn caves of the tribal people, although 
some of these cells have received the high polish which is so typical of Maurya 
stone art. The earliest of these caves particularly the one dedicated to the 
monks of the Ajivika sect, bearing an inscription dated in the twelfth year of 
Aioka’s reign (Sudama), shows a tradition of thatch construction and mud-built 
house. Indeed, the barrel vaulted roof and a doorway with sloping jambs, 
including the circular cell having overhanging eave is but a transference in stone 
of wood or thatch construction. Moreover, the live-rock-walls are marked by 
perpendicular grooves, which are indications of the adoption of upright wooden 
or bamboo planking. Tliree more caves in the area, each bearing an inscription 
of the Maurya king Daiaratha follow the srnie tradition. Chronologically the 
latest and architecturally the best of the series is the Loma^arsi cave. 
Architecturally it is veiy much like the Sudama, though left incomplete. The most 
interesting element is its sculptured facade, which is entirely like a wooden 
structure in the language of stone. 

The history of these rock-cut caves represents about half a century of 
building activity, but unlike Maurya sculptures this architectural work shows no 
process of evolution. However, in so far as cutting of the stone is concerned, 
every little detail is sharply and precisely chiselled. 

A word of explanation, however, is needed for the inclusion of the rock-cut 
caitya and the monolithic shaft in a study devoted to Maurya sculptures. The 
explanation is a very simple one; though functionally the columns and the rock- 
cul caves are architecture, technically these are sculptures. The sculptors’ work 
in these structures was to bring out forms from the depth of stone, following a 
pre- vision and design. Carved out of large single boulders of stone by slicing 
and chiselling off the unwanted portions, the rock-cut caves, like the Dhauli 
elephant are formed from the womb of live rocks by digging into them, slicing 
off large pieces and chiselling the retained portions into the required shapes and 
forms. The Maurya pillar-shafts also follow a similar tradition, The process in 
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bo& cases is one of subtraction which is essentially the sculptor’s work. In &e 
realm of architecture, howsoever skilful were the rock-cut caityas, the 
monolithic shafts and the fabulous city of Pa^iputra with its splendid pavilions 
and towers, the new architectural concept did not seem to have captured the 
imagination of the Indian builders. As a matter of fact, like sculptures, the 
architectural tradition sponsored by A^oka was so alien on Indian soil that it 
could not pass through as a heritage for later Indian art and architecture. The 
excavated caitya halls in Ae Nagaijuna-Barabar hills, particularly the circular 
chamber and antechamber, made of thatch and mud with side entrance, as seen 
at Sudoma, seem to have been repeated in later days, at Junnar and Guntupalli. 
But generally speaking Mauryan art was almost like the rule of the Dhamma 
which Aioka wanted to impose on his subjects, by suppressing popular religion. 
The main line of art, just as the main line of Aioka’s policy, lacked deeper roots 
in the collective social taste and preference. Even the terracotta art expressed a 
stylistic vision and imagination which had no cultural or emotional link with the 
people’s art. 

VII, CHARACTER OF MAURYA ART 

With all its urban, conscious and civilized quality of visualization and full 
comprehension of the third dimension, Maurya court art was therefore destined 
to have been only an episode in the history of Indian art. Kramrisch rightly 
states the position when she says that ‘in the organism of Indian art, Mauryan 
sculpture has only marginal importance’. It was indeed a hot house plant 
reared up by the will, care and patronage of a court heavily under the influence 
of contemporary international culture and ideology of the Asiatic West and 
Mediterranean East. In course of time, the glass walls fell to pieces and the plant 
withered. Mauryan court art failed to make any notable permanent contribution 
to the growth of Indian art except that it directly helped in the fixation of the 
latter in permanent material. The second important contribution was that Indian 
art during this time was raised fiom the position of handicraft and primitive art to 
the status and dignity of high art. But it is permissible to assume that the 
advanced power of visualization and a comprehension of the problem of the 
third dimension were not unknown to Indian artists. Such an assun^tion seems 
to find strong support fi-om the spirit, appearance, treatment and execution of 
the Dhauli elephant and the Rampurva bull. But it is clear at the same time that 
the court art of the Mauryas did not seem to have taken cognizance of the folk 
tradition of art of ethnic significance. 

One of the important functions of Mauryan court art, like the art of the 
Achaemenian court, was to impress and overawe the populace with the power 
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and majesty of its rulers. To this function can be traced die most imposing 
stateliness of the columns and the compactness of the solid animal figures. The 
A^okan policy in the realm of religion raised Buddhism to the status of an 
international religion ri^t from the position of a tdbal and regional cult. So in the 
realm of art as well. The main line of A^ka’s policy of Dhammavijaya lacked 
deeper roots in the collective life of the society. Evidaitly these were destined to 
have isolated and short lives coeval and co^stoit with and within the four limits 
of the powerful Maurya court. 

vm. aSokan ideology and Sunga background 

(Formal Qualities of ^unga Art — BhSrhut — Bodhagaya) 

The understanding of the aesthetic ideology of Mauryan art and its 
significance may perhaps be further helped by bringing it into comparison with 
the art of the ^uhga period, which chronologically was the closest in 
succession. 

A few facts and factors regarding the background of ^uhga art are worth 
taking into consideration. Aioka’s policy of Dhamma, based on the universal 
ethical concept, which he sought to inculcate amongst his people by mandate 
and ordinances was largely foreign to the people in general. The prohibitions of 
sacrificial slaughter, festive gatherings, the processions or yatms, the samajas, 
the utsavas and the auspicious rites and rituals performed by the people and the 
women folk for beneficial causes were directed against the age-old popular 
religion which was current in India agelessly through centuries. 

In the name oi Dhamma, ASoka’s intention was to execute two things: one, 
to si^ress the time honoured religious rites and rituals, and the other to impose 
the new code of moral instructions adopted by him for the cause of Dhamma. 
In Rock Edict Nine he clearly expresses himself against folk religious rites and 
practices and the age-old vratas of evident ethnic and primitive significance. 
There is no doubt that the imperialism of the Maurya monarch, especially of 
A^ka, was the expression of an individualistic taste and ideology. Indeed, the 
Maurya administration was a highly centralized one with its emphasis on 
authoritarian social and religious ideology. In such a situation, die humanism and 
benevolence of ASoka were hardly any guarantee against the evils caused by the 
oppressive interference of the wicked official agents. There is evidence to show 
that people in general had hardly any faith or love for this dynasty and their 
social, cultural and religious ideology. It seems that much of the veiled hatred 
and contempt with which later writers viewed A^oka-Mauiya was due to his 
being an exponent of a personal cultural ideology that was so foreign to the 
people in general. Added to it was Aioka’s utter disrespect for the age-old rites 
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and rituals which people seem to have kept alive so long. In politics it took the 
shape of popular revests, and finally in a militaiy coup. The ^uhga coup d' itat 
was an expression of the anouldering resentment among the cross sections of 
the population culminating in the overthrow of the dynasty by one Pusyamitra 
who murdered the last Maurya emperor and became the founder of the ^unga 
dynasty. 

Although the first l^uhga ruler who happened to be a brdhmana, 
persecuted Buddhism, The Buddhist religion and its art enjoyed one of its 
greatest creativity during this time. While the Mauryan religious art was highly 
symbolical in the shape and form of monumental pillars of piety with crowning 
animals expressing A^ka’s imperial will and might. Buddhism and Buddhist ait 
during the Sunga period rooted itself strongly in the tribal and peasant culture. It 
was clearly a negation of the Maurya attitude. The reliefs of the time using a 
popular vehicle, portrayed an illuminating commentary on contemporary Indian 
life as conceived by the larger section of the people. From this scheme the 
samdjas, utsavas, festive gatherings, religious demonstrations, existing in 
timeless continuum were not excluded. Indeed, the bas reliefs on the railings of 
Bharhut, Bodhagaya and Sand that, chronologically speaking, followed closely 
on the art of the Maurya court, though from the point of view of subject matter 
was predominantly Buddhist, demonstrated all sorts of totemestic, animistic rites 
and religious festivals, processions, in which chariots, elephants, horses, 
luminous celestial sights found their proper places. One caimot help thinking that 
such demonstrations were actually practised for the edification of the people, 
which is very usual in all popular anthropomorphic religions. Representations of 
scenes like the luminous celestial groves like citralata, nandana (as narrated in 
Buddhaghosa), the jovial ravishing music and dance of the gods and heavenly 
dancers, flight of five rsis during the Sakya plough festival (Lalitavistara), the 
acceptance of the reincarnation doctrine or the Jdtaka stories, including various 
miracles of the Buddha’s life, divydni riipdni as recorded in Aiokan edicts, and 
all with inscribed labels prove that the stories and the events became closely 
intermingled with the social and cultural ideology of the changed religion. In 
presenting such themes of popular interest the Sunga artists went for an age-old 
medium, known as carana citras — ^a traditional audio-visual vehicle which has 
been continuously present even today in rural society, as pata citras. The 
method of arrangement of the scenes connected with religious and cultural 
education and festivities followed the narrative technique of folk pictorial 
tradition, depicting the scenes in square and rectangular panels, in medallions, 
on the upright pillars and posts of the gates and railings with appropriate labels. 
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(Plate 25) One may go still further and argue that die top horizontal panels of 
the gates with their sides rolled up at the two ends are nothing but ad^tadon in 
stone of pata citra spread out for their exhibition with their sides rolled up. It is 
thus clear that religious and cultural ideology as evidenced in the sculptures of 
the Suhga-KSnva period was unlike that of Aioka; indeed, it was more popular 
in character and more collective in its aim and origin. It is true at the same time 
that the art which initially was folk and tribal in character came to attain 
recognition in the hands of widening religious brotherhood patronized by the 
landed and commercial middle classes and nobility. The facts for such jui 
assumption are abundantly clear in the inscriptions. The religion of J^okyamuni 
at this stage also passed a long way from the abstract ethical concept of piety to 
a religion fomiing an alliance with the popular cults of the soil. Buddhism thus 
was no longer a movement sponsored by the king and royalty. It was brought to 
the door of the people. 

In consequence, religion witnessed a great fusion of the cultures of different 
grades of people, right from the royalty and nobility down to the aboriginal 
folks. Such fusion and integration made themselves evident in the acceptance of 
gods and goddesses like Surya, Laksnil (Plate 26), Indra on the one hand and 
the Yaksas, Yaksis, the vrksa devata, the naga spirits (Plate 27), the apsards, 
kinnarTs and the worship of funeral places and mounds on the other. As a 
matter of fact, the absorption of reincarnation into Buddhism and the 
acceptance of the popular cults of the soil and of nature led to a great change in 
the character of Buddhism during this period. Indeed, the Jdtakas and the 
Buddhist mythology which relate moral tales connected with animal and human 
life, reflect the popular aspects of Buddhism. Such stories are replete with 
traces of tribal and regional cults. In fact. Buddhism at this phase had reached a 
stage in its career when it not only had outgrown the age of A^oka, but had 
completely transformed its career from its highly intellectual and rational scheme 
of doctrine into a universal and common religion of the people (Plate 28). The 
vast majority of the people living in mid-India which included peasants, artisans, 
rich landed gentry, commercial classes, guilds of urban merchants, became 
adherents of the changed Buddhist religion. Patronage flowed freely from the 
rich devotees for building up big monasteries all over, particularly along the 
caravan routes and near or around the big city-centres. Inscriptions recorded on 
the stupa of Bh^hut and Sahel stupa 1 reveal how different parts of these 
monuments, the gateways, railings, etc., were erected with the donations given 
by the rich nobility and the feudatory kings and their queens. 
The Buddhist art of the time seem to have felt the impress of this new factor. 
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Not only did the period witness the emergence of all sorts of indigenous 
mediums of art like the lekhya^ lepa, caram citra, wood carving, but a new 
aesthetic ideology also seems to have sprung up in the process of cultural 
interactions between the indigenous art traits and the repository which was 
drawn upon from the newly emo-ging urban culture. Important examples of this 
process are provided in the relief carvings around the stupas of Bharhut, 
Bodhagaya and early Sand. The greatest contribution of the artists of the 
l^unga period was the adoption of traditional art in wood and clay and the flat 
two dimensional folk paintings of the caram citra in the civilized version of 
stone. Henceforth, stone became the material par excellence for monumental 
art, which was Buddhist in religious affiliation. But in spite of being Buddhist, 
Sutiga art, both from the points of view of theme and formal language, was 
clearly and frankly, a negation of all that Mauryan art and religion had stood for. 
A look into the formal qualities of Maurya and post-Maurya art would show 
that the significant difference between the two lies in their respective languages 
and forms. Some explanation is necessary to show how it is so. 

While Maurya art is basically symbolical, revealing the entire fabric of 
Maurya civilization, the Sunga art is narrative, primarily an art of reliefs. The 
sculptures of this period consist in large part of the decoration of the stone 
railings and gateways that surround the stupas of Bharhut, Bodhagaya and early 
Sand. Portrayed in square, rectangle, round and half-round panels, the Bharhut 
repository of art consisting of reliefs, provides an illuminating commentary on 
contemporary Indian life as conceived and planned in early Buddhism. From 
this scheme the samdjas and festive gatherings, stories connected with the 
avidurenidana durenidana, cycles of life of the Buddha (Plates 29, 30) were 
not excluded. The reliefs are low and flat and are presented more as silhouettes, 
sharply detached from their backgrounds. There is no attempt at modelling, but 
the appearance of a flattened surface is there, always and invariably. In fact 
everything is translated from the dimension of depth to that of surface. The 
figures are big or small according to their meaning in the story depicted, not in 
accordance with the optical impression. Objects are shown to the onlooker not 
by inference or suggestion; but are made visible in entirety by tilting into the 
relief the other surfaces on the top, presented almost like flat table tops, served 
with objects in full visibility (Plate 31). Oversecting and foreshortening are 
frankly resorted to, whenever or wherever necessary, but nowhere is there any 
attempt to achieve any illusion of dq>th. There is no doubt that the approach is 
that of simple pata painters; compositionally straight and linear without any 
indication of perspective. A situation like this in the field of art seems to be 
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difiBcuIt to accept, particularly in view of the mastery of stone carving techniques 
achieved in the Maurya period when the artists were fully conversant in carving 
images out of stone three dimensionally. One would expect this solution to enter 
into the heritage of those artists and craftsmen who immediately followed the 
Mauryas. But this did not happen. On the other hand one notices how the artists 
in the ^uhga period had ignored altogether the Maurya practice and experience 
in this regard. Instead, the Suhga artists are found to have started to learn their 
craft of stone carving in their way and according to their own tradition, using 
their age-old knowledge of working with wood, clay and scroll painting. 

The second important change in the post-Mauiyan period is in the treatment 
of the human figure. It is well loiown that the Buddha issued definite injunction 
against representing himself in human form. This is the reason why Ae early 
Buddhist art presented the Buddha in aniconic forms as stupa, vajrasam, 
the footprint, the wheel and the sacred tree (Plate 32). The attitude was 
essentially religious, not artistic. But as time wore on, a gradual change is 
noticed in the approaches. Life was given more importance than religion. The 
Suhga artists seem to take an engrossing interest in all that pertains to the life of 
this world. The human form is endowed with a new meaning. From now on, 
human figures which were conspicuous by their absence in the hitherto known 
examples of the Mauryan art, began to play an important role. Initially they were 
treated merely as one of the many components of nature, completely at one with 
flora and fauna. Indeed, the men and women of Bharhut, early Sand and 
Bodhagaya have almost primitive and tribal simplicity, and have no special 
emphasis or accent and hence are in no way different jfrom animals and plants 
that surround them (Plate 33). They do not express any emotion, nor are they 
idealized in any way. Interestingly these are characteristics also of the Jdtaka 
stories themselves. A cross section of the entire corpus of the Jdtaka stories 
reveals a solemn repose and detachment of character, but is expressive of a 
simple and unsophisticated life of the then north and mid-India. 

One of the frequent motifs of the Buddhist art of the time is the 
^dlabhahjikd, a YaksI flowering Ma tree (Plate 34). In such portrayals the 
emphasis on the attributes of fertility in the swelling breasts and heavy hips was 
more intuitive, rather than the result of the sculptors’ following any prescribed 
recipe. It is important to observe that though the figures exist in volume, they are 
conceived fundamentally as reliefs against the uprights to which they are 
attached. At this stage of Indian sculpture, the dynamic vitalization of the body is 
shown by absorbing the life-fluid of nature. 

As time passed on, Indian art showed a gradual awareness of the flowing 
linear rhythm of nature that binds all isolated objects in one continuous stream of 
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life. A perfect example of such a motif is furnished by the rqjresentation of the 
huge lotus stalk on any coping stone of Bharhut, flowing in rhythmical waves 
from form to form, peraieating each isolated object or event, the animal and rich 
vegetation with the same flowing linear rhythm (Plates 33, 35). An example of 
this type comes from Sand stupa No. 2, representing a griffin on a half 
medallion of a railing. This is evident also in the majority of the panelled reliefs 
and in the bolder and frameless large-size human figures on the upright posts of 
Bhaihut. The figures may be loosely dispersed on the reliefs, singly and in an 
isolated manner, but each one, even in its isolation, has to feel the touch of this 
rhythm and be swayed by it. Wherever luxuriant vegetation finds a place, a 
radiating and continuous linear movement dominates the composition and all the 
figures, irrespective of action and status, become equal and integral parts of the 
whole. A panel of the so-called Prasenjit pillar and the figure of the Yaks! 
Sudar&uia of Bharhut may be cited as examples. In the Prasenjit pillar one finds 
how a slowly gliding curve passes over the bodies of the seated figures that 
constitute the music party (Plates 30, 36). It sways each individual figure and 
bends it to the tune of the curve and flows uninterruptedly along the swaying 
hands of the dancers. The entire composition is held by this slow but ceaselessly 
flowing linear rhythm that imparts life to the scene portrayed. Another scene 
equally vibrant with life is the cudamaha festival. The Yaksim figures with their 
jewelled draperies swaying vertically in linearized pattern, treated in relation to 
the surface, nevertheless convey this swaying movement. 

But against these sliding curves of riiythmical linear language, the Suhga art 
has another equally potent trend which disregards this flowing art-form. This 
trend is best illustrated in several panels of the so-called Ajata^atru pillar 
representing scenes like the Great Miracle of SravastI, the Buddha’s preaching 
of Abhidharma in heaven, the Buddha’s descent from the Tushila heaven by a 
ladder (Plate 37). This trend is also marked in several fianieless figures standing 
on upright posts, such as the Yaksas (Plate 38), Ndgaraja and others. 
No linear rhythm enlivens these figures; instead, the features are isolated, 
compact, conglomerated and flattened, giving them an appearance of static and 
mechanical rigidity regulated by vertical and horizontal lines. Such monumental 
human figures, unlike those of the reliefs, are round modelled shapes in rigid 
parallelism and frontality as we see in the figure of Sirima Devatd (Plate 39). 
But so far as Bharhut and Bodhagaya are concerned these isolated, compact 
and static rush of forms were progressively being subordinated to the riiythmic 
flow of lines and swaying balance. The SudariSana YaksinT, the Culokoka 
devatd are perfect examples of this ttend of art (Plates 34, 40). 
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It is possible to postulate two different trends of art of the l^uhga period 
oscillating between the reliefs of the Ajata^atm pillar and ttie figures like those of 
Virudhafca Yaksa and Sirima Devata (Plate 39) on the one hand and the reliefs 
of the Prasenjit pillar and the figure like that of SudarSana YaksinI on the other. 
In one, the artistic vision inclines towards the slow and ceaseless flow of linear 
rhythm while in the other the emphasis is on static robustness and stolidity. In 
such reliefs the composition is regulated by vertical and horizontal lines. There is 
another trend in Bharhut and early S^cl, a trend characterized by densely 
packed, and an endless onrush of forms, arranged one upon another and 
brought to the level of rhythmically organized composition. The result of this 
treatment is the creation of spaceless, timeless ambience, where different 
chronological associations are stored together. Such a device was taken up by 
the artists as a method of continuous narration, employed for religious 
propagation. In order to make the fables represented easily comprehensible to 
the general public, the artists of Bharhut and early Sand have adopted a 
method in which the main stages of a given story happening at different times are 
portrayed in one unit with the hero of the story repeatedly shown. Sometimes 
successive stages of a story are divided into smaller units and the sequence is 
followed fi'om panel to panel (Plate 30). 

The general tone of the art of Bharhut is very modest, sober and restrained; 
the participants in the stories seem to be untouched by dramatic movements. 
The stories are told with scrupulous exhaustiveness; no single detail is left out; 
labels are added for identifying the scenes. In Bodhagaya and also in Sand 
stories are told more summarily, but suggestively. Descriptive labels disappear, 
as evidently, the narratives by this time had already become well-known. 

The Suhga-Kanva artists appear to delight in the handling of the human 
figures; the joy of a new discovery seems to urge them on to depict the human 
body in every conceivable position and attitude. In Bharhut the attempt is still 
full of effort, the individual parts of the body are not always linked integrally. In 
Bodhagaya, the parts reach an integration and the body becomes a living entity 
(Plate 41 ). Indeexl, technically as well as from the point of view of visualization 
and perception, Bodhagaya is a step forward from Bharhut. Reliefs are less 
crowded with all non-essential things left out. They are now shown in fuller 
roundness; their heaviness of form still persists, but it had already shed its static 
weight. From mere definition of the body Bodhagaya sets the stage to suggest 
that the body is warm blood and soft flesh as well. This sensuous elegance and 
sophistication is evident in certain bolder relief-figures of Bharhut also. In 
carving the narrative scenes, the Sunga artists at this stage at, Bodhagaya and 
Bhaihut, use a cutting technique of slight angle, giving more scope and space for 
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modelling. The medley of forms of the Ajata^atm pillar of Bhvhut has given 
place to order, brevity and clearness and the figures have all been brought out 
vividly and exhaustively. The conflict between the surface and the three 
dimensional extension has dissolved to a considerable ext^t. The heaviness of 
form of earlier times persists, but by now the figures have shed the static weight 
and masked stolidity. 

DC.-«OCIAL COMPONENTS OF ^UNGA ART 

Although the ^uhga artists at the initial stage originated from a folk and 
tribal base, with the passage of time this art came to attain recognition in the 
hands of a widening religious brotherhood patronized mostly by the landed and 
commercial upper and middle classes, the nobility and the rich mercantile 
classes of the Madhyade^a. A number of women donors were responsible for 
erecting gateways and pillars, of which some were queens and others were 
church dignitaries. The facts for such an assumption are abundantly clear from 
the inscriptions of Bharhut. Buddhism by this time had outgrown the age of the 
Master and his apostles. This is clearly known from the list of the donors who 
came from places like Pamliputra, Kausambi, Bhogavardhana, Nasik, Parel, 
Mathura, Vidarbha. All these clearly suggest that sumghardmas of the period 
were fast becoming centres of religious and cultural activities of the upper and 
middle classes. By this time the traditional craftsmen and artists — the Thapati 
(architect), Tacchaka (carver), Vadhaki (carpenter), the pasana kothaka 
(stone carvers) responsible for tlie work of the Buddliist establishments fomied 
their own guilds and consequently enjoyed a better social position and hence 
became more contributive. They, in course of their work, came in closer contact 
with the foreign artists who, since the time of the Mauryas flocked to India in 
waves to cater to the growing demand of the newly emerging Buddhist art. The 
artists at this stage played a decisive part in the evolution of art work. In 
presentation of the theme, in terms of art language, one experiences a sort of 
sophistication and delicate tastefulness that are unmistakable traits of art of the 
upper class people. Indeed, the consciously languorous attitude that one 
perceives in the Sunga terracotta figurines or sensuous alluring bhangimds that 
characterize the female forms called the Yaksinls, the celestial nymphs, 
suggest veiy strongly the elegant social psychology of upper class patrons and 
donors. Along with these are presented a number of figures with folded palm, 
kneeling or standing figures on the reliefs. It is easy to imagine the portraits of 
patrons and donors represented with all their naive personal vanity in these 
figures. As in early Buddhism and in the formal qualities of early Buddhist art of 
Bharhut, Bodhagaya and early Sanci, so in the social components of this art as 
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well, one can easily see a fusion of difft^ent grades of people, right from the 
royalty and the nobility down to the aboriginal folk. But since the Buddhist 
establishments and art were largely patronized by the rich people, the gaieral 
subject matter and their formal qualities reflect the current popular tastes, 
preferences and traditions. 

J^uhga art is, indeed, the first organized and integrated art activity of the 
Indian people as a whole and stands directly counterpoised to the court-art of 
the Mauryas. It reflects for the first time the results of the ethnic, social and 
religious fusion and integration that had been evolved through centuries on the 
Indian soil. Since the artists nearer home worked side by side with the artists 
from the north-west, there were happy admixtures of Indian-foreign art trends. 
The artists of the period used certain West- Asiatic motifs and Persepolitan 
columns and capitals which were included in the repository of art. But all such 
forms and motifs have been completely fused and integrated into local idioms 
and forms. Considered from this point of view I^uhga art happens to be the first 
chapter of national and indigenous Indian art and expresses the contemporary 
Indian mind in all its grades and shades. Iconographically too, this fusion and 
integration make themselves evident in the representations of the higher gods 
like Surya, Indra, Laksiru along with a plethora of tribal deities as the Yaksa, 
Yaksim, naga, vrksa-devatas, apsards, etc. It is interesting to observe that 
these forms and motifs are followed from age to age through the entire realm of 
early Indian art. 

There is indeed no doubt that the Suhga art is not an isolated phase in the 
history of Indian art. It had at its back a large repository of ancient practices 
which came to be fixed in stone under the patronage of the Buddhist samgha 
and the wealthy and prosperous classes of the time. It represents the continuity 
of a tradition which reflects the ethnic fusion that had been going on for 
centuries, and which had been bom of the seed sown on the Indian soil. With 
the passage of time a process of evolution is noticed. This is evident from the 
very first stage of Bharhut to the last of Bodhagaya. As a matter of fact, it was 
at this stage that the basis of essential qualities of Indian plastic art was laid 
down. 

Unlike Maurya court art, the art of the time of the Sungas is bom with deep 
and intimate ethnic roots. Maurya naturalism views the visible world in a state of 
momentary nervous tension and renders it in stagnant compactness; Suhga 
naturalism on the other hand links it in an inherrait connectedness with a pre- 
existing situation. This view of the visible world gives to ^uhga art its lively and 
fluid character, that is ever present in Indian plastic art. A simple awareness of 
life enlivens and illumines such art 
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Sunga art is richer in social content and in the social components of its 
appeal and patronage. Its direction is more collective than individual and its 
motive is narrative and representational than suggestive and symbolical. While 
Maurya art is conscious, courtly and sophisticated, l^unga art is popular, 
ethnically conditioned, reflecting a national character. Mauiya art reflects the 
exhaustion of a tradition bom outside of its own people; Sunga art reflects the 
lively unfolding of a tradition bom of the flesh and blood of the people to whom 
it belongs. 

Year of publication: 1945 
Abridged version: 2002* 


X. POSTSCRffT 
Amita Ray 

Well nigh five decades have passed since when Professor Niharranjan Ray 
wrote ‘Maurya and Sunga Art’ (1945), but nothing in the meantime has 
happened in the field of Indian history and archaeology or in the writing of the 
art history of the period that would change Professor Ray’s approach to the 
subject which the book deals with or his views on the nature and character of 
the art of the Mauryas. Whatever new archaeological finds have meanwhile 
been discovered, have rather gone to confirm his proposition. 

It may not be out of place to write a few lines regarding Professor Ray’s 
basic trends and approaches which characterize his intellectual pursuit in the 
interpretation of facts and situations of Indian life, history and tradition as 
manifested in Mauiya art. 

Since archaeology remains the basic source of supply of new objects of 
Buddhist art and offers besides, the chronological and historically contextual 
background of all earlier finds, studies and researches in India on Buddhist art 
and architecture basically remains archaeologically and historically descriptive 
and annotative. Most worthwhile studies and researches in India on Buddhist art 
and architecture have been, with but few exceptions, predominantly 
archaeological in trend and approach. Simultaneously but for a very different 
reason, such studies and researches have also been, by and large 
iconographical. Indeed, iconographical description and identification in the 
context of the history of Buddhism and Buddhist cults remained the mainstay 
and strength of by far the greatest number of scholars in the field. The reasmi is 

♦ Compiled by Amita Ray from Nihar Ranjan Ray’s book Maurya and Sunga 
Art, 1945 
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Plate 1 Gold plaque fiom Lauriya Nandangaifa, Oianqiatan, Plate 2 Wde eyed fianaie with a round fvx, 
BilKir, 600-320 B.C Shahabad, Bihar, 600-320 B.C. 
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Plate 4 BarSbar Hills, Door facade of the Loma^arsi cave, Gaya, Maurya Period 
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Plate 7 Lauriya-Nandangarh, Lion- 
crowned column. The column bears an 
edict of the 27th year of Asoka’s reign. 
Champaran, Bihar 



Plate 8 BasSrh-Bakhira Lion-crowned 
column, Muzaffarpur, Bihar, supposed to 
be of pre-Asokan date. In situ 
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Plate 9 Single lion recouchant crowning Plate 10 Lion quardripartite crowning the 
the capital ot Asokan column at Rampurva. capital of Asokan column, Sarnath, built 
It bears an Asokan edict of the 26th during the time of Asoka 
regnal year. 



Plate 14 Close up of a striding bull carved in high relief on the abacus of the Saniath capital 
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Plate 11 Sarikisa standing elephant Plate 13 Rampurva, standing bull 

crowning what was once an Asokan crowning the capital, Nepalese Tarai, built 

column, Famukhabad, Uttarpradesh during the 25lh regnal year of Asoka 



Plate 12 Forepart of an elephant at Dhauli, Bhubaneswar, Orissa, bearing the well- 
known Kalihga edict of ASoka. In situ 
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Plate 16 Torso of a Jaina Tirthankara, Lohanipur, Patna, Maurya period 





CL CQ 
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Plate 19 The bust of a female 
figurine, Bulandibag, Maurya level 


Plate 20 Laughing boy, Terracotta, Patna, 
Bihar, Maurya cultural period 
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Plate 21 Bell shaped capital with Plate 22 Carved out of Chunar sandstone 

abacus on top, Kosam, Uttarpradesh, formed in the shape of a palm fan, Mainhai, 

Maurya period Kosam, Uttarpradesh, Maurya period 



Plate 23 Piece showing portion of an animal, Plate 24 Heavily jewelled 

Mainhai, Kosam, Uttarpradesh, Maurya period terracotta figurine wearing a tight 

frock-like garment, Bulandibag, 
Bihar, Maurya period 
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Plate 25 Pillars showing panels of different shapes — square, rectangular and round, 
Bharhut, Satna, Madhya Pradesh, 2nd- 1st centuries B. C. 



tree, Bharhut, Satna, Madhya Pradesh Madhya Pradesh 
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Plate 30 Relief. Prasenjit rail pillar, Plate 36 Close-up of a musical party attended by 
Bharhut, Satna, Madhya Pradesh the nymphs, Prasenjit pillar, Bharhut, Satna, 

Madhya Pradesh 
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Plate 31 Medallion on rail, illustrating the well known 
nativity scene, Bharhut, Satna, Madhya Pradesh 



Plate 32 Relief illustrating the well known 
Buddhist myth of the worship of the Bodhi 
tree and the vajrdsana, Bharhut, Satna, 
Madhya Pradesh 
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Plate 34 Sudaiiana Yaksi on a rail base Plate 40 Culokoka devatd, Bharhut, Satna, 
flowering a Ma tree, Bharhut, Satna, Madhya Pradesh 
Madhya Pradesh 
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Plate 39 Sirima Devatd, Bh^hut, Satna, Madhya Plate 38 Yaksa figure, Bh^hut, 
Pradesh Satna, Madhya Pradesh 
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Plate 37 Scene depicting Buddha's descent from ri/ 5 /i/Ya heaven by a Plate 41 Relief on a rail pillar showing a couple 
ladder, Bh^hut, Satna, Madhya Pradesh worshipping the dharmacakra surmounting a pillar, 

Bodhagaya, Bihar, 1st century B. C. 
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obvious. In all early and medieval civilized societies religion was the basic 
motivation in life. All artistic articulations in such societies which, insofar as art 
was concerned, were therefore primarily religious in thanatic content Indeed, 
Buddhist art, like those of Brahmanical and Christian, was frankly religious in 
inspiration, motivation and content The very fact that scholars chose to call this 
art Buddhist is a recognition of this fact. New objects of Buddhist narrative and 
iconic art are still coming to light and attempts are constantly being made to 
describe and identify them in terms of textual references which too, are being 
brou^t to light from already known texts or from those made knoAvn for ttie 
first time. 

Besides the mainly archaeological-iconographical trend and approach 
referred to above, there is another which slowly emerged. Stella Kramrisch was 
perhaps the first scholar to employ aesthetic consideration to explain the 
evolution of Indian Buddhist art of sculpture and painting. This trend solidly 
buttressed by archaeology and consideration of ideological variations in the 
evolution of Buddhism itself gained ground and added a new dimension to the 
study of the subject. Niharranjan Ray’s study and research, which is a pointer in 
this direction extends the possibilities of this trend and approach. 

In 1945 Ray published his ‘Maurya and Sunga Art’ in which he went a step 
further by linking up formal and stylistic considerations with contemporary social 
and religious ideas and motivations and by attempting to show the relation 
between the two. In other words, he introduced a broadly sociological 
approach to the study of art and art history, integrating it with considerations of 
historical, socio-political, aesthetic, ideological and iconographic 
approaches.This is indeed a pioneering study, which successfully shows how the 
period of art under review became enriched by the synthesis of cultures and art 
f’onns, contributed by the contemporary social and cultural ideology, India came 
into contact with. Such contacts and intercourses affected the organic evolution 
of Indian art, indeed of Indian history and culture, since these were what laid the 
socio-cultural base of Indian life and art. Professor Ray argues how Indian art 
during the Mauryan period ushered in a new era of monumental art in stone 
which was reared up directly under the shadow of the royal throne of the 
Mauiyas. In this enterprise the Mauryan artists completely disregarded the age- 
old archaic art, fashioned in wood, clay, ivory and perhaps also in metal. 
He brought into our view a period when a royal dynasty fired by imperial 
ideology and vision took to the employment of stone as the material for 
monumental sculpture and to carving in live rock — ^not as a beginner but already 
conversant with a civilized sophisticated and fully developed Ijanguage of art. 
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Indeed, past artistic experience in no way explains the art tradition which the 
Mauiyan sculptures represeitt. Ray logically tried to find its answer in the socio- 
political-ideological situation at the Maurya court, which was strongly 
Hellenophile — stylistically Perso-Hellenistic. He observed how impcntation of 
art motifs of Perso-Hellenistic character played an important part in the then 
Magadhan court and continued to exist even after the extinction of the Maurya 
power. In support of this he cited examples of a few pieces of sculpture carved 
out of Chunar sandstone, recovered from a site near Kosam from the post- 
Maurya level; these objects both from the point of view of material, technique 
and formal language are very much Maurya in feeling and character. Of these 
some have striking formal and technical affinities with those of the typical 
stylized decorative devices of Perso-Hellenistic character. Ray considers that 
the whole group of such motifs was neither introduced by Anoka’s Persian 
craftsmen en block, nor did the motifs or devices discontinue completely after 
the Mauryas. These seem to have had recurring occurences in the post- 
Mauryan art as well. Such devices continued to stay as long as the milieu 
nourishing this art was present. But there is no denying of the fact that the total 
spirit of the Mauryan court centring on the court and the symbolic presentation 
of his dhamma were extinguished completely after the end of the Mauryan rule. 
Henceforth there was no longer a royal art in India, at least not earlier than the 
Islamic occupation. 

Regarding the nationality of the artists-craftsmen working in the Mauryan 
atelier, Ray had a clear cut view. Though he did not plead in favour of the so- 
called ‘refugee craftsmen theory’, he was fiilly aware of the technical know-how 
or skill that the Mauiyan artists had learnt from the Perso-Hellenistic masters. 
To Ray it was not merely a borrowing of the technical skill but an adoption and 
adaptation of the new skill which by way of absorption became a part of the 
body-fabric of art of the period. This explains according to Ray, why the 
Mauiyan artists using the same technique of stone carving created two different 
art-idioms. In one the Mauryan artists-craftsmen after being tutored by the 
foreign master in the style and tradition of contemporary western art changed 
the age-old traditional dhvajastambhas into royal columns of stone, absorbing 
elements of Ionic and Persepolitan architectural character. The heraldic lions 
used as crowning animals on the columns, either single or back to back, 
embody the same conglomerate of foreign ideas. In the other, evidenced at 
Dhauli, one finds how successfully the artists exhibit a unique mastery of the 
third dimension and full consciousness of a living body of bulky volume of an 
elephant, stepping out in dignified gesture from the deep ravine of the rock. 
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Fully modelled in the round, the figure exhibits a linear rhythm and flowing 
plasticity which is totally absent in the crowning animals. Ray rightly obsCTves 
how aesthetically the elephant serves to connote the virtual emergence of the 
form from the matrix of the rock. This elemoit based on the traditional idea of 
prana has a far greater import for the future development of Indian art. The 
perpetuation of such motif is evidenced in the colossal statues of the Yaksa of 
Parkham and Patna, one with an inscription reading ‘made by Bhadapugarin 
Gamitaka, the pupil of Kunika’. 

Examining Maurya sculptures from the stylistic point of view, we are 
confronted with a historical situation. One observes how in spite of mastery of 
highly developed technical skill and artists’ complete assurance in rendering 
sculpted figures in stone, the Maurya art lacked deeper roots in the collective 
art-historical life of the society and was destined to have an isolated and short 
life coeval and coexistent within the limits of the powerful Maurya court. What 
remained however as a residual form was the age-old archaic art-tradition, 
surviving in the shape of completely flat gigantic figures of Yaksas with gentle 
energies from within. Such images belong to an art that was at once archaic and 
Indian from its beginning in the Indus civilization. The Lohanipur Jaina image 
(Plate 16) belongs to this line of evolution. Furthermore, occurrences of certain 
motifs and devices, at times decorative and even symbolic, like palmettes, 
winged figures, Persepolitan capital could be traced in the early post-Mauryan 
art. Typical of this is a relief sculpture of early SancI, representing a turbanned 
personage with shield and dagger confronted by a rampant lion, a favourite 
subject of the Achaemenid art of Persepolis. No doubt the heartland of India in 
the second-first centuries B. C. had regular contact with the Achaemenid- 
Hellenistic cultural world and hence the motif was like this. True, the honey 
suckle motif was borrowed from Western Asia during the Mauryan period, but 
once taken in, it was absorbed by the Indian artists in their own way and was 
made to resemble a water-lily like padma appearing at Bharhut, Sand and 
even in Andhra art. Ray was very much aware of the social mobility India was 
confronted with from the Indus Valley period onward and the consequent 
imbibing of various elements through different social and cultural interactions. 
The process of giving and taking is an interesting phenomenon in Indian history 
and art. The process of absorption has been thus a simultaneous activity. 

But what deserves our attention is that in spite of the highly technical skill 
employed in shaping monumental sculpture, tlie technology of art attained by the 
Mauryan artists did not make any effect on the later Indian art. As a matter of 
fact stone carving technique at Bharhut, early Sanci and Bodhagaya clearly 
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demonstrates how the artists at this stage imitated wood carving in stone. Not 
only did the technique of carving make l§uhga art different from that of the 
Mauryas, but Ray chose to draw our attention in this context to the distinctive 
nature of early narrative art, particularly of the Sunga period. The basic jana 
and desi levels constitute the repository of art at this phase, articulating 
collective will and psyche, ideas and ideologies, tastes and preferences of the 
people subscribing to their respective socio-religious creeds. Its direction is 
more collective than individual and its motive is more narrative, representational 
than suggestive. The differences lie therefore in two separate culture complexes, 
although from the point of view of time the gap between these two stages was 
not more than one hundred years. Unlike the Mauryan official artists who 
preserved their knowledge and skill within their respective groups, Ray 
observes how the Sunga artists conceived art as the accumulated skill of ages. 
This period of art according to him, was by no means static, rather a period of 
growth and development by means of multiple linkages of communication 
between the /ana or folk elements and the murga or ‘great’ tradition, some of 
which came even from the outer world. These interactions, he goes on saying, 
created the conditions for developing an art idiom in relief, and in round, 
whereby sculptures struggled to unfold a tradition bom of the flesh and blood of 
the people to whom it belonged. It is interesting to observe how this tradition of 
art flowed on from age to age through the entire realm of early Indian art which 
created the conditions for developing an art idiom culminating as classical art of 
India during the Gupta period. 
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16 

KUSANA SCULPTURE 
'BACKGROUND 

T he Kusana period in Indian history is one of its most important phases, 
and several remarkable achievements go to its credit. At the same time, this 
is shrouded with numerous controversies with regard to the genealogy of the 
dynasty, the year of accession of its kings, extent of the empire and the faith 
which the rulers followed. All these issues have made the history of the Kusana 
dynasty a very complicated affair, and scholars are engaged to find out solutions 
to the problems for more than a century. Excavations have been conducted, 
new evidence has also come forth either in the form of coins, sculptures or 
inscriptions and valuable light has been shed on the subject; still the darkness 
continues to prevail.' 

The complication seems to be a distinguishing feature of the Kusana rule as 
its foundation was dependent not on one but on several diverse factors. 
Benjamin Rowland, while writing a Foreword, has rightly assessed this unity in 
diversity. The Ara inscription of Kaniska II records the legend as Maharajasa 
Rajatirajasa Devaputrasa Kaisarasa, i.e. of the Great King, the King of 
Kings, the Son of God, Caesar. This highlights the ‘universal character of the 
Kusana imperium in the assumption of titles of Indian, Iranian, Chinese and 
Roman royalty’. The single line embraces, too, the whole syncretic character of 
Kusana civilization.^ The Kus5nas annexed different countries to form an 
Empire, their army included Chinese, Iranian and Indian soldiers, they ruled 
over the territory comprising multiple stocks of people, and under them 
emerged a mixed school of sculptural art which has various nomenclatures but 
generally known as the Gandhara school, using mainly the greyish or bluish 
schist stone. Mathura was another great centre which flourished under the 
Kusanas. The study of history and texture of dynasty of Kusana is necessaiy to 
appreciate the art conventions of the age. 

The word Kusana suggests that the family belonged to the ruling race and it 
is based on kusa (rule) and ana (stem) meaning stem or branch of rulers.^ The 
early Chinese sources inform that the region Ta-hsia was devoid of great rulers 
before the Ta-ytieh-chih conquered it. ‘Ta’ means great and its prefixation with 
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yiieh'Chih people denotes that they were considered great or extraordinary, right 
iiom the beginning.'^ ‘Ta’ (great) adjective continued with the Kusina rulers in 
different ways as per requirement of the region and the language used in it. On 
the Indian side it is expressed by the words, devaputra, sarvaloga livara, 
mdheimm etc. as found in coins and inscriptions.^ This should, however, be 
noted that the early Indian literary texts and scriptures like the Mahabhdrata, 
Puranas etc. do not mention the term ‘Kusana’; instead, the dynasty has been 
called as Tokhari, Tu^kara, Tushara, Tukhara, Tushara, TUrushka etc. 
Interestingly enough, the place where the statues of the rulers were installed near 
the village Mat in the Mathura district is locally known as Tokaif or Itokari TTia 
i.e. the mount of Tukharas and this means foreigners from the north.® Another 
term which is commonly used for a foreigner in the Indian texts is yavana. 

There are three stages of the rise of the YUeh-chih (Kusanas) between the 
early 2nd century B. C. and the end of the 1st century A. D.^ 

(a) Nomadic (early 2nd century B. C.) 

(b) Settled life 

(c) Empire — Emergence of one group out of five imder victorious Kuei- 
shuang (Kusana) from c. 35 B. C. 

Miaos or Haraos seem to be the first ruler using the epithet of Kusana as 
suggested by coins.* But nothing more is known about his relationship with the 
other rulers. We, therefore, have to accept that Kujula was the first ruler of 
significance and he expanded his territory up to Kaofu or Kabul and P’uta and 
Chi-pin, i.e. Bactra in Western Bactria and Kashmir. He died at the ripe age of 
80 and was succeeded by his son Wema or Wema Kadphises who ruled up to 
the north-western part of the Indian sub-continent and extended the empire 
farther. The most notable ruler was, however, Kaniska who is known through 
various sources like numismatic epigraphs, sculptures and literature. His 
inscription of the year one, recovered from Rabatak of Afghanistan in 1993 and 
published by some scholars (finally by Prof. B. N. Mukheijee),’ furnishes 
valuable information about his reign. The empire included some portions of 
Bihar, U. R, Deccan, and Central India, besides the western and north-western 
region which was already annexed by his father Wema Kadphises. The other 
important point is that he was ruling with his father Wema Kadphises as it was 
not possible to achieve so many victories and perform so many deeds just in the 
first year of his reign. The suggestion was already offered much before the 
discovery of the present document but confusion prevailed with regard to 
Kujula Kada and Kaniska.’° The exact date of accession of Kaniska remains 
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disputable but we are inclined to follow the general trend of accepting A. D. 78 
and the findings of the Scoikh excavation conducted by Hartel near Mathura.' ’ 
The other important rulers were Vasiska, Huviska and Vasudeva besides the 
possibility of Kaniska 11 or HI. 

The Kus^a rulers are known for their valour and might, firm control ovct 
the subjects, strict and stiff administration giving vent to the process of 
assimilation of several traks relating to religion, language, script, art, architecture, 
deities, costumes, etc. One"* 3f the most laudable contributions of the Kusana 
rulers is the emergence of two great schools of art — one in the vast area of 
Gandhara and its vicinity, and the other in the region of Mathura. The museums 
and art galleries of the world display the Kusana artistic remains whether 
produced in the Mathura or in the Gandhara style. 

MATHURA SCHOOL 

The Mathura school of art did exist at least from the Mauryan period and it 
continued in the Suhga period as well on a small scale. But with the growing 
patronage and demand in the Kusana age Mathura emerged as a great centre of 
art with a good number of ateliers functioning day and night to cope with the 
piling orders from different quarters. The distinct features and notable 
contributions of the school can be summarized as under; 

1 . Use of spotted red sandstone quarried from SikrT, Rupbas, Karoll, etc. 

2. Transformation of symbols into human figures of Jina and Buddha, thus 
indicating a long jump from the preceding Bharhut and SancT trends. 

3. Emergence and multiplication of a plethora of Brahmanical, Jaina, 
Buddhist and folk sects such as Nagas, Nagi, Yaksis, Kubera, Harltl, etc. 

4. Acolytes or attendants. 

5. Lion seat (simhasana) below the deities. 

6. Royal portraits installed at the Dcvakula at Mat, north of Mathura. 

7. Feminine beauty introduced in chamiing and inviting gestures. This was 
perhaps necessary to illustrate the episode of Maravijaya in which the army of 
Cupid tries to lure the fasting Buddha. This was not meaningful in the earlier 
convention where the Buddha or Bodhisattva was shown through symbols only. 

8. A large number of auspicious and decorative motifs sometimes also 
called astarmiigala cihnas frequently appear. These include svastika (mystic 
cross), mangalakalasa (auspicious full vase), phalapdtra (basket of fruits), 
apsards or dikkumdrikas (maidens or nymphs), gandharvas (flying celestials), 
snvatsa (resembling Greek caduceus), dharmacakra (wheel of law), 
sankhanidhi (conch oozing 'wealih),padmanidhi (lotus oozing wealth), garu(h 
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(divine eagle), kalpalata (wish-fulfilling creeper), kalpavrksa (wish-flxlfilling 
tree), bodhivrksu (tree of enlightenment), triratna (three jewels), bhadrdsana 
(auspicious seat), mmamithuna (twin fish), mdldpdtra (basket of garlands), 
elephant, lion, bull, deer, snake, goose, peacock, fabulous or composite figures 
and different types of lotuses. These are not simply ornamental devices, but 
most of these convey a deep metaphysical meaning. 

9. Eclecticism has been the basic characteristic of the Mathura school as 
the artists worked for all religions and several motifs and figures like Indra, 
Kubera, Yaksa, Nagas etc. were acceptable to all. 

10. Assimilation of alien art traits was the common practice as there was a 
good deal of interaction with foreigners and particularly with the artists working 
in the contemporary Gandhara style. 

11. A number of sculptures are inscribed and some dated ones furnish 
valuable data to study the society of the Kusana age and help in framing a 
convincing chronology of sculptural development. 

12. Luckily, some names of stone workers and artists have been read in the 
sculptures such as Kunika, Gomitaka and Naka of Maurya-Suhga period, 
Sivamitra recorded as sailarupakdra, of Saka-Ksatrapa era and Rama, 
Dharma, Sahghadeva, Jotisa, Dasa, Sivaraksita, Singha, Nayasa, Dehayu, 
Visnu and Jayakula. Dinna was a famous artist of the Gupta period and he 
produced some wonderful Buddha images.'^ 

BRAHMANICAL AND FOLK 

Saiva, Vaisnava, Surya, Karttikeya, Divine Mothers, Yaksa, Kubera and 
Naga were the common deities worshipped in the Kusana period. Visnu was 
shown with two arms, four arms and arms holding different attributes such as 
sankha (conch), cakra (disc) andgacfJ (mace) but not lotus which was a later 
addition. One sculpture [No. 14.392-95 (Platel)] represents him in 
caturvyiiha fomi (different figures issuing from his shoulders). These may be 
identified as the Vrsni heroes with central figure of Vasudeva. The bust with a 
cup and snake canopy emerging from the right shoulder is certainly Balarama. 
The back of this round image shows a blossomed tree. In the Kusana period 
the deity wears a crown but no vaijayantTmdld (garland of victory) which is a 
late feature. Instead, a necklace made of leaves, flowers and fruits is worn, 
hence it is known as \>(mamdUi. One stele represents Vasudeva carrying Krsna 
across the Yamuna (No. 17. 1344). Belonging to late 1st century a.d. this is the 
earliest representation of Krsnallla.''' The depiction of the flooded Yamuna with 
fish, tortoise and Naga (Sesa) is remarkable. Varaha in the pose of earth-lifting 
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and the sun and moon in the two upraised hands is an interesting and rare piece 
of art (No. 65.15).’^ 

!§iva is represented in liriga as well as human form. The early Ku^na 
period ^ivalihgas are realistic illustrations of the male organ with base 
(BrahmabhSga), shaft (Vi^u) and the nut part separated horn the shaft through 
projection (Rudra). Sometimes, both IMga and human aspects are seen 
combined and the sculpture ig known as mukhalinga with one, two, four or five 
lihgas. ^iva is represented with matted hair, third eye and penis often in erect 
position {urdhvalinga). He is either naked (digambara) or scantly clad with 
tiger’s skin (vydghrdmbara). Holding a trident {trisula) he is also seen along 
with his mount bull (tiandi) in sculptures as well as the coins of the Kusana 
rulers like Wema Kadphises who used the epithet of Mahe^vara. An important 
feature of the ^aiva icons of the Kusana period is the composite figure of Siva 
with his spouse Parvatl \2c\amnd&ArddharidrT^’ara. The right side is masculine 
with matted hair and the left side is feminine with garment, proper haired, one 
breast and anklet (No. 15.800 and 15.874). This form became more favourite 
in the later centuries. A stele representing ArddhandrUvara standing with 
Visnu, GajalaksmI and Kubera (No. 34.2520) suggests the eclectic nature of 
the Mathura school. 

Skanda or Karttikeya (elder son of Siva) is shown as a young man wearing 
a crown and holding a long spear. The Mathura Museum houses an important 
and intact statue of this deity (No. 42.2949) bearing a three line Brahml 
inscription, dated in the year 1 1 corresponding to A. D. 89. Fortunately, it is 
mentioned as the image of Karttikeya {Kdrttikeyasya pmtimd). The names of 
four brothers who installed the statue are quite lyrical being Visvadeva, 
Vi^vasoma, Vi^vabhava and Vi^vavastu and they were the sons of Vi^vavila.'^’ 
One slab (No. 40.2883) shows Skanda with spear in protection pose standing 
near Agni or Vi^akha as seen on coins. Ganesa appears as a nude dwarf with 
elephant head (No. 15.758) wearing a sacred thread of serpent (vydla 
yajnopavfta). 

Durga is seen in different forms as four-armed (33.23 1 7) holding a spear or 
trident and strangulating the buffalo demon Mahisa, hence the icon is known as 
Mahisasuramardinl. Rarely, the lion is seen as her mount in this period. A six- 
armed deity with different attributes was also shaped (42.2947). Divine 
Mothers {mdtrkds) bearing animal or bird face and each carrying a child were 
generally represented in a group (33.233 1 ). The mother goddess in the form of 
SasthI (associated with child care) is seen flanked on either side by a male 
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spear-holder with the right hand in protection and these should be identified as 
Skanda and Vi^akha (F. 3). A female deity has been represented in cosmic form 
(F.2) out of which five other figures emerge, and as such it may be identified as 
Sasthl. Its back is tastefully decorated with a tree consisting of stylistic leaves 
and fiuits. Laksml is usually seen with a stalked lotus in abhaya pose (80.2) 
and Gajalaksml, a deity anointed by two elephants continued fi-om the earlier 
period (34,2520 in a group). Other female deities were Rati, Vasudhara, and 
Ek^arhia (sister of Krsna and Balaroma). 

Surya (sun) images [12.269 (Plate 2)] bear much impact of the Scythian 
tradition as noticed by the stitched garment which was popular in the northern 
part of the country (udTcyavesa). Wearing shoes like the Kusana royal figures, 
the deity sits squatting and holding a dagger and a lotus. He is drawn in a 
chariot of horses (two in early phase, four later and seven in the post-Gupta 
period). The horses sometimes look like lions. 

The Naga worship was deep-rooted in the Mathura region and we have a 
good number of Naga sculptures belonging to the Kusana period. 
An independent Naga temple existed at Sonkh and its beautiful sculptural 
remains were unearthed by H. Hartel of Berlin during the course of 
archaeological excavations between 1968 and 1974. A lintel of the doorway 
(soiv. 36) is a wonderful creation of the Mathura school. It illustrates a 
delegation to the court of the Naga king. Another outstanding specimen is a 
bracket figure [SOIv-27 (Plate 3)] assuming the form of a young girl gracefully 
standing on a kneeling dwarf and holding the branch of a tree {^dlabhanjiku). 
Her association with the Naga cult or Naga dynasty is suggested by the serpent 
hood in her anklet. Balarama, elder brother of Krsna, supposed to be the 
incarnation of the cosmic serpent (Sesanaga), commanded high esteem and we 
have several sculptures to represent him. Surmounted by the snake, he usually 
wears a fluted crown and holds a cup in the left hand and abhaya pose in the 
right (14.406). Plough and lion staff (simhalahgala) also became standard 
iconic emblems of the deity. The Naga statues were installed near tanks 
probably with the aim of its protection from the evil spirits or evil- intentioned 
persons. One such image was recovered from Chhargaon (C. 13). It was set up 
in the reign of Huviska by some Senahasti. 

Other Brahmanical deities shaped in the Mathura school of art in the 
Kusana period are Indra with thunderbolt (E. 24), Agni with aureole of flames 
and pot of butter (ghi) (40.2880) and Kubera with a cup of lemon fruit 
(46.3232). Although the position of the Yaksas was downgraded and they were 
generally treated as subordinates to the Buddha and Jinas, yet we do find some 
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good statues of these semi^vine beings. They are pot-bellied, dwarfish and 
possess grotesque figures., Yaksas have sometimes been shown as drinking 
wine, served by foreign ladies. Load-bearing Yaksas with hands raised up like 
atlantes were also a common feature. Sometimes, they hold a big bowl on their 
head. One such Yaksa statue was set up by Ayala, the son of bidrasaman in the 
monastery of goldsmiths (12.26). A pillar-shaped Yaks! in the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Banaras Hindu University recovered from Faizabad but belonging to 
the Mathura school of art of ffiie early Kusana period (No. 170), is an excellent 
piece. She carries a decorated load over her head, probably a toilet basket.'® 

JAINA ICONS 

The Mathura school presents a good picture of the development of Jaina 
icons from c. 1st century B. c. to the medieval period. The anthropomorphic 
form of Jina was preceded by the tradition of ayagapatta tablets of worship. 
These are carved with a number of decorative or auspicious motifs on the entire 
field and a motif in the centre like svastika (mystic cross), cakra (wheel) or 
stupa. Some of these bear inscriptions and give the name of the Jina in whose 
honour these slabs were set up, and also of the donor. In some of these 
aydgapattas a tiny figure of Tirthahkara appears (Plate 4), and this is to be 
accepted as the beginning of Jaina iconography at Mathura. These sculptures 
are now deposited in the Mathura Museum (Q. 2'^ and 48.3426), Lucknow 
Museum [J. 248, J.250 and J.255] and National Museum {Sirhhanddika)}^ 

The second stage of development of Jaina icons begins with independent 
statues of TTrthahkaras in seated or standing pose. Although sky-clad, the 
seated ones are in meditation (dhydnastha) and their nudity is not seen, while 
the standing figures (kdyotsarga or danda) are nude. The mark of the Mvatsa 
symbol remains the hallmark of Jina figures of the Mathura school. The 
cognizances to identify the twenty-four Jinas had not developed by this time, but 
Adinatha or Rsabhanatha (1st Jina) was shown with hair falling on shoulder 
and Par^vandtha or Supar^vanatha had a snake canopy over his head. 
Considered as the cousin brother of Krsna, the twenty-second 'nrthahkara 
Neminatha was presented as flanked by Balarama and BCrsna. The remaining 
Jinas could not be identified unless the name was given in the epigraph. There 
emerged yet another popular form of Jaina iconography known as 
sarvatobhadra or sarvatomangala or caumukhJ in which four Jinas were 
carved on a square pillar each figure facing a different direction.^' Such statues 
were installed at a place where the devotees could circumambulate them. This 
tradition later developed into the installation ofmdnastcmbha. 
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Plate 1 Composite form of Vasudeva Krsna, 
from Museum Well, Mathura Museum, No. 
14.392-95 



Plate 2 Surya, Clad in Northern Attire, from 
KaAkall TTia, Mathura Museum, No. 12.269 
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Plate 7 Railing with ladies in different postures, from Bhuteshwar, Mathura, now in the 

Indian Museum, Calcutta 
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The Yaksas, iasanadevat&s etc. had not emerged but we do have the 
repres^tation of some divine and other figures beside the Jina icons. One stele 
fiom Kankall mound represents the scene of dance of Nllahjand Apsara in the 
court of ^abha who renounced the world soon after. Another slab (J. 626) 
shows the transfer of embryo of MahavTra from the womb of Brahman! 
Devananda to that of Ksatriy^ Tri;$ala by the goat- headed deity, Naigam^a 
at the command of Indra.^^ The perfonnance of this great event was rejoiced 
through music and dance.^^ An dyagapatta State Museum, Lucknow (J. 1) 
depicts a lady under umbrella as a mark of respect and her name or epithet is 
recorded as Aryavatl, probably the mother of Mahavira. It was set up by a 
female devotee Amohinl in the reign of Mahaksatrapa So^a.^'* An important 
point raised by the inscription is the name of a person given as HarTtIputra and 
this should suggest that the alien deity HaritI had become popular even before 
the 1st century A. D. although its representation in art at Mathura is rather late. 

Some sculptures depict the Jaina saints hiding dieir nudity with a small piece 
of cloth (ardhaphalaka). Sometimes, these are seen flying in air. 
On tlie pedestal of a Jina image the Saka ladies are seen wearing Indian saris 
and hold stalked lotus for the worship of the Jina. This sculpture records the 
erection of devanirmita stupa i.e. the building being so old that its historicity 
was forgotten ( — hence termed as built by gods). The earliest image of 
Sarasvat! found place in the Jaina pantheon at Mathura in the Kusana era 54 = 
A. D. 132. The female deity (head missing) sits in the squatting position holding 
a book in the left hand and the right hand raised up probably in protection 
(ahhaya) pose. A long scarf falls from her left shoulder and she is flanked by a 
devotee on each side. One holds a pitcher and the other has his hands clasped 
in adoration. The long epigraph in Brahml is of great significance because it 
furnishes the date year 54, name of the deity as Sarasvat! and the composition 
of the Jaina society as kottiya gana, sthdmya kula, vairdsdkha. The place in 
which the image was set up is called -grha sambhoga^^ [State Museum, 
Lucknow ( J. 24)]. 

BUDDHIST IMAGES 

Mathura has been a great centre for the production of Buddhist icons from 
the late 1st century B. C. to the end of the 6th century A. D. Whether the first 
Buddha image emerged at Mathura or in the Gandhara region has been a 
debatable issue. In brief, a number of the basic ingredients of the Buddha image 
like padmdsana, dhydnamudrd, ndsdgradrsti, simhdsana, camaragrdhinT, 
celestials showering flowers, urnd, usnlsa etc. have no significance in Greek 
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wd Iranian art.^*^ But these fit well with the Indian concept otyogin and 
cakravartin and the Buddha figure is an outcome of this idea. Mathura being 
associated with Buddhism almost fiom the life time of the Buddha and also as a 
centre of art at least fi-crni the Mauiyan period and as a seat of religion and 
culture provided a commensurate background of the origin of the Buddha image 
and the region of GandhSra hardly fulfils diese requirements. 

The Yaksas served as jirototypes for the evolution of the early Buddha/ 
Bodhisattva images and cons6quently the Yoksa impact is clearly discernible as 
under 

The sculptures, though corpulent, are conspicuous for their volume and 
heaviness. These are carved in round and the appearance is frontal. The left 
hand resting on waist holds the hem of the garment. The right hand is raised up 
in the gesture of imparting protection {abhaya). Some space is left between the 
two legs and filled by the folds of drapery and decorated girdle of a plain 
waistband is fastened round the waist. Two fillets hang down from the knot of 
the girdle and show many pleats between the two legs. The upper garment is 
worn diagonally across the chest and covers the left shoulder. This resemblance 
between the Yaksa and the Buddha images can be gathered from the reference 
in the Buddhist text, NiJanakcitha in which Sujata mistook the Bodhisattva as a 
Yaksa or jungle deity. The Buddha has been addressed as Yaksa in the 
Majjhima Nikaya. The Yaksa influence is seen both in the standing and seated 
figures. 

The earliest standing figures are:^^ 

a) Bodhisattva in the State Museum, Lucknow (B. 1 2b) which should be 
assigned to the pre-Kusana period. 

b) Slab showing the conversation between the Buddha and Suddhodana in 
the Lucknow Museum (J. 531). This was wrongly identified as Mahavira. 

The seated figures follow the tradition of ayagupattu and also the Yaksa 
impact. The representative figures are;^® 

a) Buddha on an architrave (Mathura Museum No. M. 3) which also 
contains his symbolic representation like bodhighara, cakra and stupa. 
Besides, a small figure of the Buddha seated in the cave (IndraMld) is seen 
with Indra and his companion Panca^ikha. Thus, this should be accepted as a 
pre-Kaniska Buddha figure as it belongs to the phase of tradition when the 
symbols were dominant but the human figure also started emerging. 

b) The slab in the Mathura Museum (H.12) carved with the Buddha as 
ascetic flanked by four lokapdlas who hold alms bowls in their hands. The 
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Buddha sits on a six-tiered high pedestal with his right hand in abhaya aiKl the 
left hand placed on the left thigh. The pedestal below shows two lions seated 
back to back. The corpulent figures of the Buddha resemble the Jina in the 
ayagapam and the shape of the altar-type pedestal is almost the same as seen 
on the simhanadikU tablet. 

These and a few others are somewhat crude and rudimentary icons which 
were in the background when the famous Katra Buddha/Bodhisattva [A.l 
(Plate 5)] appeared as model to be followed from Kaniska’s reign for about 
half a century. Its salient features are: high relief and uncarved back, sharp and 
clear details, only rim of halo with scalloped border, bodhi tree foliage on top, 
upper comers occupied by two celestials hovering in air with wreath, acolyte 
with fly-whisk on each side, shaven head with a top knot shaped like a snail 
shell (kapardd) hence known as kapardin, right arm raised in abhaya and the 
left resting on knee sometimes clenched and suggesting the commanding attitude 
of a cakravartin, an umd (circular mark) between the eyebrows, wide open 
almond shaped eyes, small earlobes, slightly smiling expression, only the left 
shoulder covered by garment {ekdmsika sanghati), upturned soles in 
crosslegged posture carved with auspicious motifs as wheel, triratna etc., seat 
shaped like altar and two lions sitting in profile while the central one enface. 
Probably, to avoid confrontation with the Hmayanis, the image although it 
represents the Buddha, has been captioned as Bodhi sattva.^’ 

The standing Buddha/Bodhisattva images of the same period (Kaniska’s 
reign) bear almost the same characteristics in the upper half of the body but the 
remaining half shows the left hand held akimbo resting on waist, the waist-band 
fastening the lower garment (dhoti) terminating into a double knot, sometimes a 
bunch of flowers or hairdo with turban between the two feet indicating the 
superiority of the Buddhahood over kingship. The notable sculptures of this 
group are at Mathura Museum 39.2798, 71.105 (Plate 6); Allahabad Museum 
69; Guimet Museum, Paris 17489; Samath Museum B.l, and State Museum, 
Lucknow B.73. 

As a result of the interaction with the Gandhara school new traits such as 
drapery covering both shoulders (uhhuyarhiiku sahghdti), nimbus with 
additional carving along with scalloped border, thick pleats in garment and 
Vajrapani (attendant holding a thunderbolt and sometimes wearing a stitched 
loin cloth) appear. This influence was experienced in the reign of Huviska in the 
beginning of the second century A. D. and it continued to grow with the passage 
of time. The garment became thicker and shutter type halo became elaborate, 
there were curls in hair, meditating Buddha on the pedestal, ku^a grass on the 
pedestal and lions became frontal. 
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While analysing Buddha images from Mathura we are sometimes 
confronted with the problem of anomaly between date and style. Some 
sculptures are dated early but betray a late treatment. J. E. Van Lohuizen de 
Leeuw came forward to propound the theory of missing hundred. J. M. 
Rosenfield thought that after the death of Vasudeva, reckoning commenced in 
the Kusana era as the counting stops after 98. The views of these two scholars 
have been challenged by Bj,N. Mukheijee and G S. Gai.^® 

The sculptures falling in this range of controversy are Mathura Museum 
18.1 557 recording year 22, three sculptures from KausambT recording year 83 
in the Allahabad Museum and KausambT Museum of Allahabad University, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta A. 25028, National Museum, New Delhi 58.12 of 
year 36 etc. A careful scrutiny of style, date and palaeography warrants us to 
think that the digit of hundred is missing and for KausambT sculptures, migration 
of artists from Mathura to KausambT can be considered. 

The Mathura School of Sculptural Art is known for some other important 
renderings like royal portraits and excellent architectural components revealed 
from different sites of Mathura, Sonkh and Sanghol between Chandigarh and 
Ludhiana 

The royal portraits were unearthed from the TokaiT or Itokari mound where 
a complex recorded as Devakula stood and presented some life or heroic size 
of images of the Kusana rulers. The word Tukhara means a foreigner and this 
epithet justifies the Kusana power. It is a well-known fact that the Kusana kings 
generally used the title of Devaputra to suggest their divine status. The most 
important of these is the statue of Kaniska with a BrahmT epigraph in front 
recording maharaja rajatiraja dcvaputro kanixko.^' 

The architectural glory is witnessed through thousands of remains of stupas, 
monasteries, shrines and allied edifices. The railing of the stiipa, however, 
remained the most charming part capturing different stances of women (Plate 7). 

GANDHARA ART 

Region: The region of Gandhara has been defined again and again by the 
scholars but a fully satisfactory solution is yet awaited. In a colloquium held in 
February, 1991 in the Indian Museum, Calcutta after considering various facts, 
it was suggested that the region of Gandhara fiom the cultural and artistic view 
point has two components. One is the heartland or the core area, and the other 
is the greater Gandhara. The heartland is the somewhat triangular piece of rocky 
region surrounded by the hills between the present day Afghanistan and northOT 
Pakistan, and it roughly measures 1 00 kilometres from east to west and about 
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70 kilometres from north to south. Bifurcated into two distinct parts by the 
Indus, the land was known in the ancient times as Apara Gandhara (western 
side) with Puskalavatl (modem Charsadda) at the confluaice of the Indus and 
Kabul rivers as capital, and PQrva Gandhara (eastern side) with Tjdcsaiila as 
the headquarters. The greater Gandhara, however, commanded a vast land as it 
influenced the art productions in the periphery of several hundred kilometres. 

The derivation of name is not certain. We know that the gandharvas wwe 
well versed in performing arts i.e. music and dance. The ladies were beautiful, 
looking like nymphs (apsaras). On the other hand, the word Kandhara may be 
derived from Skandhdvdra, i.e., military regiment centre as the land was 
known for fighters and warriors who were employed by the ambitious rulers 
and invaders. When Candragupta Maurya annexed it from Seleucus, it was 
transformed into a military regiment, i.e., Skandhavara. Among the Greeks it 
was well known as Arachosia and a locality near Kandhar is even now known 
as Danda which means army.^^ 

Art Style: Gandhara became the melting pot of several cultural currents as a 
result of which a mixed school of sculptural style emerged which is known as 
Gandhara school of sculpture. The geographical and historical factors are of 
course important to assess the nature and features of this school. It had its origin 
in the pre-Kusana era but as a well established and dominating school, it 
functioned under the patronage of the Kusanas. 

An art historian often endeavours to study and suggest the chronology of a 
style of art. In several cases the efforts have met the desired success and it has 
been possible to project a reasonable time-frame for some important art 
schools. The case is rather different for the Gandhara sculpture. Its complex 
nature is suggested by various names given to it like Gandhara, Indo-Greek, 
Indo-Hellenistic, Graeco-Buddhist, Indo-Iranian, Indo-Roman, etc. One can 
infer that not one but several ateliers were functioning in different places 
simultaneously, and these represented some distinct features of their own. 

The problem becomes more critical when we are confronted with the 
paucity of inscribed material and that too mostly undated. Even in case of date, 
the era for reckoning is not certain. So far only eight dated sculptures of the 
Gandhara school have been recovered but the dates given do not lead to a 
definite conclusion that these rqjresent different eras. 

The workshops of the Gandhara school were spread over a large zone and 
the regional characteristics were bound to creep in. Only one binding factor is 
prominent and that is the Buddhist theme. Almost 90% of the sculptures 
illustrate the Buddha, the Buddhist pantheon, the Buddhist devotees, etc. The 
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remaining 10% represent Brohmanical and alien subjects. Balaiama and Krsna 
are seen on the coin of A^thocles fiom Ai-khanum in the 2nd century B. It 
was the meeting place of Hellenism and Orientalism, ^iva, Skonda, Matrkas 
and later Gane;$a were installed at different places. Coins recovered from die 
region also illustrate some deities. It appears that the Gandhara products were 
at the service of Buddhist monks for the dissemination of Buddhism. The 
narration of life scenes and allied events was a favourite subject matter and 
prolification of the posturcs^ained momentum. Under the impact of the worldly 
indifferent Buddhist monks, the Gandhara art, although handled mostly by 
foreign artists, remained unsensual. 

At the beginning of the school, Jataka and symbols dominated, but with the 
passage of time, the figures excelled. It spears that due to canonical prohibition 
the artists of Gandhfira were depending on the aniconic theme, and when the 
restrictions were relaxed the anthropomorphic figure of Buddha was introduced. 
Soon it attracted the society and his forms were carved in multiple ways, such 
as the Maitreya in Gandhara style (Plate 8). The origin of the Buddha image is a 
matter of big controversy and the champions of Gandhara and Mathura schools 
have expressed their divergent views on the subject, both having strong 
arguments in their favour. Some statues of Gandhara art were installed at 
Mathura also and a female figure interpreted as HaiTtI or Kumia or Kambojika 
recovered fiom Saptarsi tfla in the city is an excellent citation (Plate 9). 

The interaction between the two schools of art, i.e., Mathura and Gandhara 
is also a fascinating subject. Like Mat near Mathura, the other devakula was at 
Surkhkotal in Afghanistan where life or heroic size portraits of Kusana kings 
were installed.^** The study of these portraits is a very interesting subject in itself 
These are to be compared with the portraits on the coins. There are several 
trends which travelled from Mathura to Gandhara and vice versa.^^ The 
interaction was not only in trade and art but is also seen at the religious, ritual 
and mystic levels. There was a time when the MathurS school was dominated 
by the Gandhara impact but after some time, probably towards the end of the 
reign of Vasudeva, the situation changed and the earlier convention revived. 
This intermixing of artistic traits bespeaks of the fusion of two cultural currents, 
and subsequently a feeling of repulsion began and this resulted in the 
disintegration of the Ku^a Empire. 

The products of Gandhara art which are mostly in the bluish schist stone, 
some in stucco and a few in metal and terracotta are scattered and 
accommodated in a good number of museums and art galleries all over the 
globe. The ivories from Begram, ancient Kapi^a are world famous. These 
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betray the early central Indian and Mathura sculptural rendering.^^ We are well 
aware of the ivory guild of Vidi^S through the southern gate of the SaiicI 
Mahacetlya. Due to uncongenial climatic conditions the Vidi^a products became 
extinct in the place of their origin, but found a good market in GandhSra and 
stood well. It is difficult to give an exact figure of specimens of this prolific art 
style which was at its zenith in the second or third century A. D. The anatomical 
details are rendered rather faithfully and showing ribs and skeletons of the 
fasting Buddha are forceful representations.^’ Despite being somewhat 
mundane in characteristic and representing somewhat decadent phase of late 
Greek and Roman features, the Gandhara art did serve as a forcefiil vehicle of 
Buddhist thought which spread to several neighbouring countries. It also 
influenced the contemporary and later schools of art. The credit of shaping the 
largest statues of the Buddha also goes to Gandhara, and at Bamiyan two 
gigantic images one measuring 175' and the other 120' were known throughout 
the world. After their demolition, the lovers of Buddhist art and admirers of 
Buddhism are considering their recreation and installation somewhere else. 

The Gandhara region and its art products including the monuments suffered 
terrible blows at the hands of invaders repeatedly. The fierce attack in the garb 
of Islam was most shocking. It is astonishing to find the people of a country 
resolved to blast their own heritage. This attack on the world civilization was 
more serious and of far reaching consequences than the destruction of the 
World Trade Centre towers of New York. 

Unfortunately, much of the material is reported to be lost or deliberately 
destroyed in Afghanistan. Whatever remains, has to be taken care of and 
documented well for the benefit of the next generation. With the advanced 
techniques of documentation, preservation and restoration, this target may be 
achieved without much difficulty. The largest number of Gandharan remains 
outside the Gandhara region are in India with wonderful specimens in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and the Chandigarh Museum. We are naturally concerned 
for good care of these art treasures supported by perfect record. 

Year of writing: 2002 
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GUPTA SCULPTURE 

T he sculpture of the Gupta period represents one of the high points of 
Indian art. This art, patronized by rulers, monks, and laity, developed in a 
fertile historical context. It was a time in which there was a united kingdom that 
included almost all of northern India, a culture that was both rooted in 
indigenous tradition and enriched by foreign heritage and a religiosity that 
recognized the unity of all spiritual experience.' 

Our knowledge has expanded since Vincent A. Smith attempted a survey of 
Gupta sculptures in 1914.^ With the aid of works dated by inscriptions found in 
the same place as the sculptures, it is now possible to trace the diversity of 
Gupta sculpture, as well as to follow the origin of a particular style of Gupta art 
and its transformation at various centres of art. Though inscriptions of the Gupta 
era exist from the fifth century on, there is none in the fourth century. The 
generally accepted dating of two works hitherto ascribed to the Gupta era is 
contradicted by their artistic treatment. These are the Buddha from Bodhagaya^ 
(Plate 1) with the inscription of Maharaja Trikamala of the year 64, and a relief 
of Siva and ParvatT from Kausambf (Plate 3) of the year 139. WHiile in the 
latter case the date is unanimously accepted as referring to the Gupta period, 
different opinions prevail concerning the Buddha figure from Bodhagaya. Its 
inscriptions refer either to the Saka period^ or to the Gupta period,'^’ which 
corresponds to the year A. D. 142 or A. D. 384. 

The datings advanced up to now are not tenable on stylistic grounds. The 
doubts cast from this point of view are strengthened by the evidence of the 
inscriptions. The Buddha of Bodhagaya is carved from yellowish sandstone. 
The entire figure appears to have been originally overlaid with an eggshell-thin 
layer of plaster and painted. There are traces of the distinctive ochre colour of 
the robe and the dark red of the lips. The Buddha of Bodhagaya belongs to the 
Mathura tradition. It represents the highest realization of this school, examples 
of which are numerous fiom the second century A. D. It is not necessary here to 
elaborate on obvious features. The taut quality of the vajraparyanka posture, 
the robe — tight and flat on the body and gathered only over the left shoulder 
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and the left arm in stylized creases — the short neck, and the weighty 
corporeality, are generally well known. Despite these common traits, the 
differences are great. This is striking in the treatment of the torso and, above all, 
in that of the face. In works of the second century, the fleshy portions, despite 
their massiveness, appear soft and even flabby. The stomach muscles are 
defined in such careful detail that the body seems capable of breathing. In the 
Buddha of Bodhagaya the modelling is more summary, contours are sweeping 
and hardened. This is also true of the chest. In earlier Kusana sculptures, there 
is an elaboration of the musculature, and the breasts project, gently swelling 
from the chest. In the image from Bodhagaya, they merge with its plane in one 
vaulted sweep. The ‘naturalism’ of the first and second centuries has vanished. 
Volumetric and linear abstractions now confine die massive corporeality that the 
Kusana period had preserved from more remote antiquity. 

The face is without counterpart in works of the second century. 
Its features and expression, as they are rendered here, are unknown in the 
earlier monuments. The generous, full lips are sharply set off from the slant of 
the short, broad chin, as well as from the summarily rounded, heavy, hard 
cheeks. Second-century Mathura is ignorant of the ascetically closed lips that 
never smile. Though the mouth may smile in an archaic manner, Mathura 
generally favours features that are nearer to nature. The treatment of the eyes 
and forehead is the most original feature of the Bodhagaya image. Its grandeur 
lies in the elongated, boat-shaped slits of the eyes and in the wide planes of the 
lowered upper eyelids. These are extended at the comers, while the lower lid is 
barely indicated. The eyebrows are cut in steep sideward curves that extend 
into the broad, high plane of the forehead to give the whole face unity. The 
earlier period does not know such bold abstractions. They first appear in the 
fourth century and are further developed in the fifth century. The faces of the 
images of the Mathura school of the second century A. D. are too well known to 
need describing here, and the differences are clear. The year 64 of the 
inscription, therefore, cannot refer to the Saka period. On the other hand, the 
connections with the school of Mathura in its earlier period are apparent. This 
means that the Gupta era as it is now understood cannot be considered relevant 
for dating this masterpiece. The year 64 seems to refer to another era.^ 

The second sculpture whose inscriptional date, the year 139, has hitherto 
been unanimously ascribed to the Gupta period, certainly cannot be placed in 
the year 458-59 if this chronology is followed. The facial type, the treatment of 
the clothing, and the way in which the right hand of both figures is raised to the 
shoulder while the left is held at the hip, are certainly features of the Kusana 
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period. ParvalT’s body, however, also calls to mind the style of tiie Auriga 
period, while that of ^iva presumes a knowledge of the Kusona period, but the 
separate shapes are schematically joined. These archaic features allow one to 
conclude that this sculpture is a woik of provincial art, rustically following in an 
old practice, only lightly brushed by contemporary movements, yet 
spontaneously imbued with a rhythm of its own. Its peculiarities include the 
hairstyles, particularly that of Parvatl, who appears to wear a bamboo frame 
with tassels on her head, but also i^iva’s crown of matted hair (jatdmukuta) 
with its pendant strands, as well as an awkwardness in the construction of the 
bodies, coupled with rhythmical assurance in the overall composition — the 
curving diagonals of the draperies and the vertical accents provided by the 
hands. There is no relationship to works of the mid-fifth century. These stylistic 
observations accord with the character of the inscription. The letters are 
considered to be of the early Gupta period, though in many cases they exhibit 
earlier forms as well. The posthumous inscription of Samudragupta on a pillar in 
Allahabad, which was brought there from KauiambT and belongs to the mid- 
fourth century, supports this dating of the Kau^ambT stele.® 

Both works mentioned must fall in the early part of the Gupta period or 
even earlier. Their dates must relate to a chronology that corresponds to the 
inception of another era. The Cedi or Kalacuri’ period fulfills that condition. It 
begins in the year A. D. 248. The year A. D. 312 would be the date of the 
Buddha of Bodhagaya, and A. D. 387 would be the year of the Siva-Parvatl 
stele from Kau^ambi. Thus, the Buddha of Bodhagaya would have been carved 
immediately before the Gupta period, while the Siva-Parvatl stele would be the 
earliest dated work assignable to the Gupta period. However, it remains a work 
of provincial archaism, outside the mainstream of Gupta art. The Buddha of 
Bodhagaya, on the contrary, shows the Mathura tradition alive and creative at 
the beginning of the fourth century. Although it falls eight years before the Gupta 
period, the Buddha from Bodhagaya may be seen as the point of departure for 
Gupta art as it evolved out of the Mathura school. 

Apart from these fourth-century works, it is the art of the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh centuries that constitutes the subject of this investigation. The following 
list gives a summary of the dated works of the Gupta period, or such works as 
were found near dated inscriptions. The latter are marked with an asterisk. 
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Siva-P5rvatr stele 

KauiSmbl (Kosam) 

387-88 

Vaispavite rock-cut reliefs, 
Dvorapala, etc. 

Udayagiri (Bhopal)'® 

401-2 

Relief pillar 

Bilsad" 

415-16* 

Pillar and architrave reliefs 

Gadhwa'^ 

417-18* 

Jaina rock-cut relief 

Udayagiri (Bhopal)'^ 

425-26 

Buddha (cf. coins) 

Tanor (Rajshahi)''' 

432-33* 

Buddha 

Mankuwar'® 

448-49 

Buddha 

Mathura'^ 

454-55 

Jaina pillar reliefr 

Kahaum'^ 

460-61 

Buddha 

Samath'* 

473-74 

Buddha 

Samath'® 

476-77 

Diverse inscriptions 

Khoh^® 

476-515* 

Dhvaja-Stambha 

Eran (Airikina)^' 

484-85 

Buddha 

Deoriga^^ 

Undated insaip- 

Parinirvana rock-cut reliefs 

Kasia (Kucinagara)^^ 

tions in charac- 

Stele and Buddhas 

Samath^'' 

ters of the 

Siva Temple 

Bhumara^^ 

fifth century 
508-9* 

Pillar reliefs 

Eran^® 

510-11 

Colossal Boar (Varaha 
Avatara) 

Eran^^ 

510-11 

Siva stele 

Mandasor^* 

533-34 

Buddha 

Mathura^® 

549-50 

Buddha pedestal 

Bodhagaya^® 

588-89^' 


MATHURA 

The currents in the sculpture of the Gupta period are manifold. Mathura, 
which was in the forefront during the Kusana period, exported artisans and 
works; Mathura sculptures found their way as far as Samath, and are also 
known from Sand, Kasia, and Bodhagaya. The peculiarities of the Mathura 
style extend to Sind and are apparent in the fifth-century terracottas of Miipur- 
khas. 

From Mathura itself come several Buddha figures^^ of the beginning and 
middle of the fifth century (Plate 2). There is little that recalls the style of the 
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KusSna school. The new bodily ideal of the god-man Buddha shows no trace 
of the powerful corporeality Of the previous centuries. The body parts cohere in 
planar contiguity, fbnning a rhythmic whole even more intimate and uniform than 
in the Buddha of Bodhagaya. The figure now becomes lighter and more 
ethereal. Steeped in an aura of grace, the features of the face portray perfect 
inner absorption. This attitude contradicts the earthbound serenity that 
characterized the Mathura school earlier. The new ideal, with its refined mode 
of expression, was moulded irfSamath. From there it found its way to Mathura, 
where the Buddha’s likeness had first been created by local means in the 
Ku^a period. Samath, departing from the commanding image of the Kus^ 
period, proceeded to create a more lyrical, devotional image. It was this new 
type that returned to Mathura in the Gupta period. 

The centres of the artistic development of the cult image m the northern part 
of India moved farther east from the fifth century onward. In the fifth century the 
centre moved from Mathura to Samath, which remained the creative centre 
during the Gupta period. Later Nalanda became the place where new Buddhist 
types originated, and finally, during the medieval period, Bihar and Bengal 
played a decisive role in the creative output of all sects and religions. 

In the Gupta period the Mathura school maintained or transformed certain 
motifs of the Kusana period. For example, the folds of the drapery of the 
monk’s outer garment, originally taken over from Gandhara, were changed into 
a flowing pattern of regular, fine ridges, which play over the gently rising and 
falling modelling of the body. Where the cloth hangs free without touching the 
body, it becomes a deep, concave foil for the subtle gradations of the body’s 
modelling. The edge of the garment becomes an accompanying motif of the 
body’s silhouette (Plate 2). Its curve transposes the boundaries of the body’s 
reposing mass into linear motion. This function of the garment’s hem remains a 
characteristic of the Mathura school. In Samath, and farther eastward (Buddha 
of Sultanganj [Plate 16],-^^ of a later date), the garment falls straight down, and 
rounded comers provide the transition to the horizontal hem. 

The garment’s ends, gathered in the lowered left hand, have a life of their 
own. It obeys an ornamental discipline. At this point, Indian tradition has 
absorbed volumetric motifs of Hellenistic art. For the rest — and in contrast to 
the barely visible undergarment in Samath — the skirt-like undergarment 
(antaravasaka) of Mathura, though as thin as a membrane, is evident 
considerably below the slightly billowing lateral edges of the outer garment 
(sanghdti), while the cincturing cord (kayabandha) of the undergarment, with 
its hanging ends, is entirely visible and crossed by the parallel ridges of the 
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saiighdti’s folds, as is the modelling of the body. A further scoilpturd accent, 
which is less evident in Samath, is the draping of the upper garment, which 
leaves the neck free and accentuates its tluee creases {trivali). The neck is 
longer than in the Kusana school, and die head is canned with noble ease. 

Characteristic of the Gupta sculptures of Mathura are the eyebrows 
rendered as antenna-like ridges, with eyelids and lips bounded by the same 
device. At times such a ridge is placed between the intersecting planes of the 
upper eyelids. The role of the ridges in the face, as on the body, is to bind the 
form of the figure, and to encompass and arrest the flow of the plastic 
modelling. This effect is also achieved by means of deep, round holes placed at 
the comers of the mouth. 

As already mentioned, the lowered eyelids are carved as intersecting 
convex and concave planes, and shadows linger in the space thus created. They 
give to the sculpted faces of images from the latter half of the fifth century 
onward an expression of dream-like enchantment (Plate 4). This treatment of 
the eyelids is known from an earlier period on the stucco and slate heads of 
Gandhara. Hellenism had no share in this particular feature, nor did Scythian art. 
Technically the intersecting planes of the eyelids are characteristic of the earliest 
monuments of the Indian tradition. But it is the downcast eyes that allow this 
technical potential to be developed as an element of creative form, particularly 
in the cult images of Buddhism. 

The elaborately ornamented nimbus {sintscakra) (Plate 2), richest in motifs 
in the Mathura cult images, had its origin in the Kusana period toward the end 
of the first century. Then the nimbus was a plain disc with scalloped edges;^** in 
rarer cases it was filled with an open lotus flower or some similar device. The 
nimbus in the Gupta period, with its rich, decorative detail, was not only derived 
from the Ku^a nimbus, but also from the ornamentation of the inner surface of 
the flat umbrella, a horizontal stone disc that originally shaded the head of the 
Bodhisattva (Bodhisattva statue of the monk Bala, A. D. 8 1 ). It is from here that 
the concentric circular zones and the variety of motifs they contain are 
borrowed. The nimbus is filled with radiating lotus petals, scrolls, garlands, 
twisting tendrils, rosettes, strings of pearls, and the traditional scalloped edges 
(also Plate 6). The flat disc of the umbrella was raised above the image after the 
Kusana period. In Samath, the nimbus is rendered as a smooth plane, framed 
by the broad band of scrolls, the foliage cut in concave planes at an angle to the 
ground of the relief. The scrollwork of entwined shapes, enclosed by slanting, 
concave planes, became the central motif of decorative sculpture in northern 
India in the following period. It had its ultimate triumph in Konarak, in Orissa, in 
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the thirteenth century, and even earlier it found its way to die remote comers of 
‘Great®- India’. 

Although the non-Buddhist Gupta sculptures of MadiurS (Plate 5) conform 
stylistically with Buddhist wwks, the abs®ice of a monastic overgannent allows 
the modelling of the naked torso its full effect; no ridges indicative of dr^ery 
folds overlie the modelled planes. The flesh, swelling above the upper edge of 
the tight loincloth (dhoti) is depicted naturalistically, while the folds of the dhoti 
are only scratched in; they arcliot raised as stylized ridges, as are those of the 
Buddhist sanghdtT. Together with the opulent motifs of its jewelry, the Hindu 
images appear more sensually animated, more vigorous in contour and also in 
facial expression. Compared to the severe discipline of the modelling of the 
Buddha statues, the creative power of the Gupta period more freely unfolds 
here and is richer because of this freedom. The fragment of a Visnu statue 
(Plate 5) belongs, like the Mathura Buddha (Plate 2), to the second quarter of 
the fifth century. 

The later development within the Mathura school runs parallel to that in the 
Samath school, yet its peculiar characteristics remain. For example, the face of 
the Buddha image in the Lucknow Museum is rendered with unsurpassed 
expressiveness (Plate 4). The tension of the upper portion of the face with its 
steep forehead, highly arched brows, and eyes fixed in deep concentration, is 
balanced by a gently pouting mouth, the smooth roundness of cheeks and chin. 
The profoimd calm of the earlier faces has begun to vibrate. 

In comparison, the standing Buddha from Mathura (Katra), likewise in the 
Lucknow Museum, with an inscription from the year 549-50 
(Plate 6), can only be seen as an archaism, even if one considers the inferiority 
of the work. The lion between the feet of the image and the massiveness of the 
composition are in the Kusana style; in contrast, the halo and the schematic 
quality of the clothing are in the style of the early fifth century. Noteworthy are 
the rays of the nimbus. The Sakya nun Jayabhatta, the statue’s donor, possibly 
gave the relevant instructions to the sculpture. That this image may be a woik of 
the sixth centuiy is indicated, not only by the inscription, but also by the position 
of the right hand, which does not appear raised to the shoulder, as is 
characteristic of early Gupta work; here the forearm is outstretched, almost 
horizontally. The face makes use, however crudely, of the sculptural abstractions 
typical of the fifth centuiy. This archaic sculpture is an exceptional case. 

During the fifth c®ituiy, the Mathura school undergoes the transition from a 
ponderous to a visually lighter form, though Mathura remains austere in its 
preference for static massiveness instead of the rhythmic flux of foim in which 
Samath excelled. 
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SARNATH 

Samath overshadows Mathura as an art centre with respect to the age and 
quality of its work. The interaction with MathurS has already been alluded to. 
From the end of the first caitury A. D. on, works of the Kusana school from 
Mathura were exported to Samath where they could be studied by its artists. 
How Mathurfi models were taken over in Samath is shown, for example, in a 
standing Buddha-Bodhisattva figure (Plate 7), It gives a new cast to the 
Mathura model. The Kusana style, diluted by Hellenism and intensified in its 
naturalism, is here given a nervous suppleness alien to the more earthbound 
manna* of Mathura. Invested with sensitive agility, the gestures, such as the right 
hand raised to the shoulder in Abhayamudru, become full of expression and 
life. The same refers to the torso, though here the Ku^a style still prevails, and 
the modelling, though soft, is not yet imbued with fluent vibrancy. Especially 
characteristic of Samath is the undulating lower edge of this overgarment, which 
is otherwise exceptional for baring the one shoulder and for being depicted 
without folds. The lower part of the statue details much of the Kusana style, 
with clear influence of Hellenism. This torso could belong to a transitional 
period, that is, to the fourth century. 

In the beginning of the Samath school, its fully developed style is seen in 
statues like the Buddha of Tanor (Plate 8) from North Bengal, now in the 
Rajshahi Museum. It is a typical work, the product of a Samath artist; judging 
from the coins found in the same place, it was made in the year 432-33. The 
gamient covers both the shoulders, but it is treated so that it is not visible on the 
body except for the modelling around the di6colletage and a pair of barely 
noticeable incised lines on the shoulders. The upper garment forms a trough-like 
foil, a kind of stele for the body of the image. The relationship of the body and 
its gamient is finalized by the hem of the rolls above the wrists, which are 
broken off here, and by the lower edge of the garment over the legs. The legs 
appear to be jutting through the concave plane of the garment. The body is flat 
and loosely follows the kind of ‘anatomy’ that developed in the Kusana period 
and was still tinged with realism during the transitional phase (cf Plate 7). 
However, the new style of modelling regulates its convex and concave 
sequences and is unconcerned with realistic description; it follows a rhythm of 
its own. At the same time, this style of modelling presses the convex and 
concave shapes sidewards, so that the planar body is surrounded by a 
contoured curve. The proportions of the torso, according to convention, appear 
to be stocky and short. No attempt at representing the cincturing cord of the 
undergarment can be seen here. Instead, a deeply incised curve, dipping 
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somewhat in the middle, de^es the upper part of the body. We can assume that 
it was straighter at the beginning of the century,^^ as in the case of the Tanor 
Buddha.^^ In the next period, this originally horizontal curve sinks more and 
more toward the middle of the body, until it almost forms a sharp angle 
(Plate 10). Otherwise, linear definition is avoided within the modelling.^’ 

In the transitional works leading up to the Gupta type of Samath 
(Plate 7), the flexibility of the jijiins has already been noticed. This involved only 
the finger, hand, and elbow joints, while the legs in rigid samapddasthdnaka 
pose are as stiff as ‘inverted banana stems,’ a stance that becomes typical of the 
later medieval icons. Not until c. 425 did a Samath craftsman succeed in 
making the knee joints supple and in distributing the body’s weight over both 
legs (Plate 8). This achievement was taken over by Mathura as well.^* In 
between these supple legs with their long, elegant curves, whether the legs are 
shown as if stepping forward or are standing still, the outer garment clinging to 
the body indicates or dissimulates the area of sex (e.g., Plate 8). But this vestige 
of a realistic style portraying the body disappears around the mid-fifth century, 
when the plane between the legs is assimilated to that indicating the garment 
(Plate 9). The feet of all the Samath icons appear swollen, padded from their 
ankles to the base of their long toes. This ‘deformity’ is one of the signs of the 
Buddha as Mahapurusa.-^’ 

The facial features of the Samath Buddha statues are generally rounder and 
animated with a lighter grace than is found in Mathura. This is due not only to 
the round physiognomy that is preferred at Samath, but to the way the face is 
sculpted. In contrast to the more detailed modelling of the facial features in 
Mathura, those of the Samath images imply a modelling of the entire face that 
ascends in a smooth curve from the lower jaw upwards. In this way the eyes 
appear embedded in their sockets, and the heaviness of the upper lids is 
mitigated, whereas in Mathura this same heaviness weighs on the cast of the 
other features. The sculptural treatment at Samath is altogether more delicate. 
Absent is the heavy accentuation of features we find at Mathura, such as the 
ridge lines around the mouth and eyes, or the deep, dark holes at the comer of 
the mouth; in Samath, the facial features flow into one another. All this gives the 
Samath heads their supernatural, serene calm. At Mathura the facial expression 
of the Buddha heads tends to become rigid; the danger for Samath lies in 
stereotyped sweetness. Apart from local differences, the Gupta Buddha heads 
have an unmistakable character of their own. No other phase of Indian art 
approaches their perfection in creating the superhuman features of a state of 
perfect knowledge. 
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The mid-fifth century marks the zenith of the Samath school At this 
moment, the total effect is powerful, harmonious. Resilient curves define each 
profile of the modelling. The formerly ponderous limbs a^ear to be lightened; 
there is movement in all their joints, so that the body appears to hover 
weightlessly above flexed knees without encumbrance, and the broad shoulders 
are carried with ease. The perfection of Gupta sculpture lies in the fusion of the 
body’s several parts into a vibrant total image in which the single physiognomical 
features are integral to the rise and fall of an uninterrupted rhythm, where details 
of the garment are eliminated unless they intensify the impression of a body at 
rest in its vibrancy. It is evident that the incised line across the abdomen dips 
deeper in the course of time and that all other lines, such as those within the 
crook of the elbow, on the neck, ears, coiffure, eyebrows, and eyelids, follow 
its course. A comparison of the figures illustrated (Plates 8 and 9) points out this 
change, which came about within approximately a quarter of a century. 

After the seventh decade of the fifth century, the shapes became even more 
delicate, even more subtly modelled, and the graceful features convey a 
spirituality that allows the comers of the mouth to point upwards as if a smile 
were passing over the lips (Plate 10). One of the standing Samath Buddha 
images has a dedicatory inscription of the year 473-74. This sculpture is a 
continuation in the evolution of the Buddha image (Plate 9). The edge of the 
robe is partially broken off;'^” on the broken surface are small, square holes, 
indicative of an ancient repair. However, even in the fifth century, single parts, 
such as the upraised hand, were often made from a separate piece of stone.‘^‘ 
This technical procedure corresponds to a changed perception. The Buddha 
figures of the thirties had the right hand in the gesture of fearlessness 
{ahhayamudrd), raised and stretched horizontally from the elbow. At the 
beginning of the fifth century the palm of the hand came to be situated 
between the shoulder and the elbow. In transitional works of the fourth century 
(Plate 7), the hand is still rendered in Kusana style, raised to the shoulder, with 
the palm turned toward the Buddha’s body, whereas from the thirties of the fifth 
century, the palm is turned toward the worshipper. Similarly, the position of the 
left hand changes. In Mathura it was placed on either the hip^^ 
(as it was during the Samath transition period, Plate 7) or else it was brought 
back in some other way to the body.'*^ In the fifth century, it sinks down and 
faces outward, away from the body and in front of the pendant hemline of the 
robe so that it marks the outermost limit of the Buddha statue’s corporeal 
existence. Behind this gesture the body rests within a space of its own and its 
depth is limited by the plane of the back of the stele. 
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The sculptural treatment of the Buddha figure in fifih-century SamatlL which 
then influenced MathurS, not only places the image within its own space, but 
concentrates its divine presence by the close layering of the anterior plane, 
which is formed by the hands, and the posterior plane, formed by the back of 
the stele. Enclosed within a space created by its own surface, the Buddha image 
of the Gupta age represents a departure from the compact mass of its Kusana 
prototype. Layered in planes, the Buddhist icon of the Gupta period is given its 
classical proportions in the relftion between planes and modelled corporeality. 

Two Samath statues, dated 476-77,^^ one of which is shown here 
(Plate 10), make the Buddha’s form a supple, delicate vessel of rarified, 
superhuman bliss. The shoulders have become narrower and somewhat sloping, 
the legs have stretched, and the modelling gives life-breath to the body’s 
‘anatomy’. The noble elegance of form is evident in the accompanying figures, 
which stand on lotus flowers. For the first time, Vldyadharas (celestial ‘bearers 
of knowledge’) ^pear, flying from the right and from the left on the nimbus. 
They are squat in appearance and somewhat restrained in their flight. Not until 
the sixth centuiy are they pictured as masters of all the arts of rapid flight, which 
is convincingly rendered without external trappings, but simply by the way their 
limbs and bodies are placed. In the medieval period, flying Vidyadharas are the 
inevitable companions of practically all icons. 

A further change took place in the rendering of the end of the robe gathered 
by the left hand. The zigzag folds that had been so popular earlier (cf. Plate 8) 
are now deemphasized; they form but a narrow pattern at the bottom of the 
robe. The honing of form to create a unified plastic effect tends to eliminate even 
linear decorative details inherited from earlier Indian traditions such as 
Bharhut.'**’ Also noteworthy are the small figures of the donors, placed on either 
side of the scrollwork at the bottom of the stele, and the straight stalk bearing 
the lotus flower on which the figure of the Buddha stands. 

Gandhara and Mathura had introduced a scene of worship as a subject on 
the base of the image. Here the figures of the donors, the lotus flower, and the 
standing attendants have been integrated with the Buddha image into a unified 
composition. In the following period the lotus, the scrollwork, and the donors 
are all again relegated to the base. This is particularly true of the Eastern school 
of the Pala period. 

The scrollwork of the lotus must be noted. It consists of single concave 
planes cut at an angle to the plane of the relief and is a descendant of the early 
fifth-century scroll motifs that adorned the nimbus of the Buddha. Now the 
treatment of the scrolls has become fleshy. One might be tempted to call it a 
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‘roccoco motif,’ but the terms used for artistic ^chs of European art are 
meaningless with regard to Indian art. 

The famous seated teaching Buddha of Samath exhibits a feeling for form 
similar to that of the two standing Buddha images, but it is more extreme in the 
economy of its modelling.^^ The slight stiffness is partly traceable to the 
abstract, triangular scheme on which the composition is based (compare the 
modelling fixsm shoulders to breast, and finm there to the abdominal area). This 
stiffiiess marics the beginning of reduced plasticity and sensitivity to subtle tactile 
transitions. There is also a change in how the bodies and the impetuous flight of 
the Vidyadharas are conceived. According to a new ideal, horizontal sequences 
of plastic volume are accentuated. The seated Samath Buddha typifies the 
Samath school at the end of the fifth century. 

The phases of shaping the icon at the Samath school within the fifth century 
are now clear. After the transitional forms of the fourth century, the early fifth 
century created the Buddha-type of the Gupta period in its normative form. Its 
still heavy limbs and expressive facial features each became a unique 
amalgamation of observation and abstraction. In the seventies a rarified subtlety 
of modelling and expression was achieved, but it lasted in this perfected form 
for only one generation. The turn of the century again shows a tendency toward 
a new formalization. This persisted during the entire sixth century, allowing 
nuances of introspective knowledge and compassion to form the images in 
subtle variations. 

In the mid-fifth century each sculptural profile consisted of generous, flowing 
curves. The profile of the trunk, from the breastbone to the abdomen, showed a 
gradual rising, like an elastically stretched curve. In the seventies this profile was 
retained; yet, as a result of the narrower and more elongated shape of the figure, 
it now lacked the space that would allow a gradual lateral transition to the 
flanks. In the seventies this profile was more pronounced, and its curve recalls 
the female figures of Gothic art.'** 

A swaying stance characterizes an image of the Bodhisattva Avalokite^vara, 
probably belonging to the sixth century (Plate 12). The figure is poised in a 
harmonious balance of form and movement, one might say, of matter and spirit. 
It is the spirit that sways the body and bends the limbs in a marmer conducive to 
that motion. It is precisely in the sixth century that the motif of the flying figures 
occurs so frequently and is presented with such spontaneity. 

The image of Avalokite^vara (Plate 12) is endowed with all the 
characteristics of this new phase. Although the body’s sway is accentuated by 
the countermovement of the garments, the curves of the scarf, and the edge of 
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the dhoti, the main emphasis remains on the arching contour of the body. It is 
con^lemented by the bow-shaped lotus stalk, from which the flower is tm^en 
off. The richness of costume, coiffure, jewelry, and drapery shows motifs that 
the artists refrained from using in images of the Buddha. These several motifs 
add an aura of worldliness to the image of the Bodhisattva. 

The lack of dated sculptures within the sixth century at Samath poses a 
problem in attempting to trace stylistic changes. Works from the seventh caituiy 
show a tendency to stifibessjuid minimally articulated massiveness (Plate 11). 
Each part of the image appears stilted and is only connected to the next by 
placement, not organically or plastically, as was the case earlier. The eyes are 
now opened somewhat more widely. Often a cushion is placed behind the 
Buddha’s back, in order to make him comfortable.'*^ This object seems to be 
without a symbolic meaning. A rigid contour, a schematic elaboration of detail, a 
general coarsening of form, and a pedantic respect for rules mark the end of the 
Gupta sculpture at Samath. 

After the icons, the relief panels with representations of scenes from the 
Buddha’s life are the most frequent works of sacred sculpture from Samath. 
They belong to the fifth and the sixth centuries and onward. Their early, aniconic 
predecessors are reliefs filled with symbols, such as a bod/ii tree, a wheel, or a 
stupa, on the railings and gates of the Suhga and Andhra periods. From then 
on, in Mathura as well as in Gandhara, human figures lent pathos to the narrative 
scenes in a panel.^° Samath follows the Kusana prototypes from Mathura. The 
scenes now appear in separate panels framed by flat fillets, or in separate 
sections compositional ly connected in one relief. With regard to style, these 
steles follow the changes that were observed in the representation of the 
Buddha image. 

The question of whether the images were painted is answered at Samath. 
Some of the sculptures show remnants of colour, which is also evident in the 
Bodhagaya Buddha. However, it is generally only the ochre colour of the robe 
that is preserved.^’ 

LOCAL SCHOOLS CONNECTED WITH MATHURA AND SARNATH 

Gadhwa: From the fourth to the sixth century, Samath and Mathura were 
the major art centres. It has already been pointed out that Mathura artisans 
worked at various locales and that art works were exported to such places as 
Mankuwar, with its peculiar seated Buddha image,^^ and Kasia, where the 
sculptor Dinna of Mathura carved in the rock, and also to Kau^ambl and 
Bodhagaya. In addition there are significant terracotta reliefs fix>m Bhitaigacm, 
in some of which the exaggerated musculature of the figurines does not conceal 
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Plate 2 Buddha, Mathura, 
National Museum, New Delhi 
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Plate 5 Vjsnu, Mathura, National 
Museum, New Delhi 
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Plate 6 Buddha, Katra Hill, 
Mathura, State Museum, Lucknow 


Plate 7 Buddha, Sarnath, Samath 
Museum 
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Plate 8 Buddha, Tanor, Plate 9 Buddha, Plate 1 0 Buddha, Samath, 

Rajshahi Museum Samath, Samath Museum 

Samath Museum 



Plate 1 1 Teaching Buddha, Samath, Samath Museum 
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Plate 14 Music and dancing scene (Ksantivadin Jalaka), Samath, Samath Museum 



Plate 15 Stucco figures of the Buddha with the gesture of the renunciation of the 
world from the temple at Bodhagaya 
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Plate 16 Buddha, Sultanganj, Birminghani 
Museum 
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Plate 18 
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Plate 13 Right half of the architrave from Gadhwa, State Museum, Lucknow 
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Hellenisdc iniluoice. However, the figuies’manifokl and powoful movmient can 
be accounted for in the Indian tradition, for the manner of rendering them is 
freer in tenacotta reliefs dian in the contemporary stone reliefs. 

The same currents are evident in works from other sites, among which 
Bilsad and Gadhwa are noteworthy; also the sculptures of Kasia (^art from the 
Parinirvana Buddha, a work of a Matiiura master) and Mirpurkhas in Sind. The 
Kusana school of Mathura, as well as the Kusana style influenced by 
Gandhara, set the standard for the sites just mentioned. The works of the 
various centres are clearly distinguishable from one anothw, a lively artistic life in 
each locale contributed in its own way to the whole cultural context. 

Vincent A. Smith has already drawn attention to the relationship between 
the pillar reliefs of Bilsad and Gadhwa.®^ Close in time and space, ^ these sites 
in Uttar Pradesh at the beginning of the fifth centuiy share elements of style. But 
differences in quality and character exist despite the similar mode of 
composition and common decorative motifs. Aside from their ornamentation, 
the Bilsad reliefs are heirs to the early Indian tradition. The Gadhwa reliefs are 
unimaginable without the Hellenism that shaped the Kusana school of Mathura. 
The distinct way in which various influences were transformed makes these 
reliefs masterpieces of early Gupta art. 

No other work of Gupta sculpture surpasses the Gadhwa panels 
(Plate 1 3) for rhythmic harmony and delicacy of carving. Probably made to 
serve as the lintel of a temple doorway, these panels show scenes of celebration 
and worship, with Visnu as the focal image. The sun god Surya is on the right 
end of one panel; Siva and ParvatT are seated on the extreme left of the other. 
The celebration includes various offerings of food and acts of veneration. Free 
of the limiting norms that were applied to icons, the figures appear in groups of 
classical purity. As in the earlier reliefs of Amaravati, some figural motifs are 
reminiscent of the Kusana school. The composition is characterized by its 
diverse elements; an understanding of the human form based on lively 
observation; gestures that speak in the nimble language of dance; natural grace 
of movement and balanced rhythm; varied physiognomies and costumes.^^ 

The perfected classicism of the Gadhwa reliefs is confined almost 
exclusively to the human form; the juxtaposition of nature’s shapes, so 
characteristic of early Indian art, has no place in this world of emotionally 
mature humanism. Hardly any use is made of the abstract spatial formulas of 
earlier times; the optical perspective accommodates itself effortlessly to the 
frieze and its figures. In this composition, the human figure, which can be godly 
as well as human, is the sole standard. 
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In the province of Gandhara, the constituent artistic traditions (whether 
Indian, Hellenistic, or ‘Scydiian’) cohosted and commingled, while in the rest of 
India high artistic achievement was based on ancient indigenous traditions, and 
Hellenism was so transformed that its foreign origin was forgotten. This 
happened at AmarSvatl in the south, and at Gadhwa in the north. 

Only a spontaneous and increasingly sensitive understanding of the human 
body, innate in the early period of the indigenous tradition, could fully respond 
to and integrate values the? were ultimately Greek in origin. By the fifth century, 
the Graeco-Roman haitage had become ‘classical antiquity’ in the West. Its 
impact in the India of die same time was vital, though it had come to Indian art 
centuries earlier. It had entered the fabric of Indian art like a foreign body and 
lay donnant until the new spirituality of the Gupta period made it effective in the 
northern part of India. Here, the Indian genius produced a rebirth of the classic 
Western forms, not inferior in quality and originality to the European 
Renaissance a thousand years later. 

In the Bilsad pillar reliefs, the old Indian school is seen meeting the demands 
of the Gupta period. This is equally true of the narrative ‘architectural’ reliefs in 
Samath^^ (Plate 14). This can be imderstood in two ways: on the one hand, the 
Kusana style and Hellenism were incorporated into the complex form of the 
Gupta period; on the other hand, the old Indian tradition, continuing on its own 
path, was brought to efflorescence by the genius of the Gupta period. The 
influence of Samath spread to the eastern and western parts of the country, 
where it stimulated various local resources. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE EASTERN SCHOOL 

The eastern sites of Gupta sculpture include Sultanganj, Bodhagaya, Rajgir, 
and Nalanda, as well as Can<toau.^’ They exhibit the eastern transformation of 
the Samath model from the fifth to the seventh centuries. Many reliefs, 
especially those from Candimau, possess an appeal coming from their locally 
determined character. One of the most outstanding works of the eastern style is 
the colossal copper Buddha from Bhagalpur-Sultanganj in the Birmingham 
Museum (Plate 1 6).^** 

The Sultanganj Buddha exhibits some distinctive traits: the summarily 
rounded stiff legs; the accentuated kneecaps; the almost horizontal, incised 
midline; the right hand raised to a level below the shoulder; the sensitively 
modelled flesh of the torso. The style of relating garment to body is derived 
from the Samath-Mathuril tradition, but an innovative compromise operates 
here. In Samath any suggestion of folds, apart from those at the neck, was 
smoothed away, whereas in Mathura, a linear pattern of parallel curving ridges 
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suggested folds. But in the Sultanganj Buddha these ‘folds’ are indicated by 
faintly incised lines on the body, swinging downward in ever wider arcs. These 
lines are incised where the garment adheres to the body but not where it hangs 
free; they emphasize the body rather than the garment. While the Samath icons 
guide the eye downward from the face along the calmly relaxed curves of the 
limbs, the Sultanganj Buddha leads the eye upward from the firmly yet lightly 
resting feet to the head, which is carried with great dignity. The body is 
proportionately slimmer, but the shoulders are broader and the neck is longer 
than in the other schools, so that the overall impression of the figure is one of 
nobility and power rather than of the bliss of samddhi. The sensitive rendering 
of each individual finger and of the edges of the garment animates the silhouette 
of the image. Another characteristic of this sculpture is the facial type, which is 
longish and heavy, with more sharply defined features than in the Western 
schools. This eastern Buddha-type evolved in Nalanda^’ and Bodhagaya^ 
(Plate 15, seventh century). 

Among the sixth-century reliefs, the stucco reliefs at Maniyar Math,^' 
Rajgir, as well as some of the rock-cut reliefs at Sultanganj have no distinct 
‘eastern’ character, but pillar reliefs of the late fifth century from Candimau 
(Plate 17) are noteworthy. They demonstrate an eastern variant of the Gupta 
style, more nervous and more forceful in the gestures of its figures and rhythms 
of sculptural detail (such as the curve of the cloth hanging from the umbrella and 
the way that the snake curves around Siva’s neck). Such traits continue in the 
east into the ninth century and become commonplace in the Pala period. 

CENTRAL INDIA 

All that had made early Indian art so vital came to a full flowering in the fifth 
and sixth centuries in the areas where the sculpture of the Gupta period 
represents a direct transformation of trends of early Indian art. Although 
connecting works from the second to the fourth centuries are almost entirely 
missing, in the fifth century one can see how the strands interconnect. The 
central Indian monuments of the Gupta period are numerous; to do justice to 
them requires a more exhaustive statement than what can be given here.**^ 
However, the greatest monument of the fifth century is the Udayagiri rock relief 
ofVaraha. 

The rock reliefs at Udayagiri, Bhopal, are among the earliest works of the 
fifth century. The relief ofVaraha, the Boar incarnation, is so famous that a 
description of it would be superfluous (Plate 19, detail). The colossal power 
and slow flowing plasticity of this unique relief blend harmoniously with the 
delicacy of detail carved in the flowers of the garland, the folds of the dhoti, and 
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the jewelry of Bhudevt The entire rock wall and its adjoining sides were 
transformed into a scraie of cosmic upheaval. A cosmic vision also underlies the 
Parvaff temple at Nachna-Kuthara, built somewhat later in the fifth century. The 
walls here are reshaped into rocky boulders, the temple becomes an allegorical 
mountain, the cosmic mountain. Such gigantic visions assumed concrete form for 
the first time in central hidia in the fifth century. The ‘Descent of the Ganges’ at 
Mamallapuram and the related rock relief at Isurumuniya, Sri Lanka, have their 
northern forerunners here. 

The Dvarapala figure near the entrance to the Candragupta cave in 
Udayagiri (Plate 18), in its powerfully realized corporeality, forms the ‘first 
movement’ in the symphony of central Indian sculpture of the fifth century. The 
refinement that pervaded Buddhist imagery at Samath and Mathura can be seen 
in central India in the treatment of such figures as that of BhudevT in the rock- 
cut relief of the Boar incarnation (Plate 1 9), the reliefs of the river goddesses at 
the Candragupta cave, and those from Besnagar*^ and the Tigowa.^'* Though 
they are the descendants of the female figures at Sand, a ‘classical’ freedom 
and calmness of motion, as well as of the flowing contour, are characteristics of 
the new period. 

This can also be seen in the overall sensitivity of modelling of the Saiva 
figures at Bhumara (Plate 20).^^ These figures, like the flying Vidyadharas of the 
fifth and sixth centuries at Samath, are among the most charming realization of 
Gupta sculpture. Flying Vidyadharas, Ganas of every imaginable kind, full of 
verve, humour, and lightness are frequently found in central India, yet nowhere 
else do the Ganas have the childlike wisdom infused into classical form that they 
have at Bhumara. 

The temple rehefs of Deogarh, which have been granted higli praise, can be 
placed in the early sixth century.^ It is not possible here to go into the details of 
the types of coiffures, drapery, and so on. The rendering of dhoti-folds 
(Plate 22) as small, tight undulations is not a local peculiarity, but is also found at 
eastern sites, such as the doorpost reliefs from Bihar in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. However, certain peculiarities of costume may be noted. For example, 
the Ya^oda of the Deogarh rehef (Plate 22) is wearing a long-sleeved, kurtu-Vike 
upper garment that is slit at the left breast. The dancer of the Ksantivadin fiieze 
at Samath wears a similar kurta-]k.e overgarment, although here the slit at the 
breast is missing (Plate 14). Whereas the dancer wears a long dhoti, the 
Deogarh YaSoda is dressed in a richly pleated skirt. The long, flowing scarf does 
not rest on her hair, but is raised up by a conical fi'ame, similar to certain 
medieval European headdresses. The heavily pleated skirt, the kurta-\ikt 
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overgaiment, the high, conical bamboo frame over which the scarf is draped, 
are still worn in India today by women of the nomadic Baiyara tribe, in Uttar 
Pradesh and Rajasthan. Another notable article of costume is found in the relief 
of the Gadhwa architrave. Here some of the women, for example those who are 
feeding the monks (Plate 13), wear a cap whose elongated sidepieces reach 
below the chin; similar headdresses are still worn by Kirghiz women. These 
features of costume point to the northern nomadic element in India during the 
Gupta reign. Though it left no trace in the form of figural sculpture, it did shape 
the ornamentation. 

THE FORMATION OF THE WESTERN SCHOOL 

The special character of the Eastern school emerged during Gupta times. 
The Western school was defined in the medieval period. In both the Eastern and 
Western schools, the new style was not yet pervasive in all work. The old 
tradition, which was concentrated in central India, was also widespread in the 
east and the west; it provided the matrix in which transformation and further 
development took place. The first symptoms of the new style, in the ‘west,’ 
appeared at the same time in Gwalior, Madhya Pradesh,^^ and Rajasthan. 

The Siva stele at Mandasor, Gwalior (Plate 21 ), from the first half of the 
sixth century, can be compared with the Visnu from Eran,^’ of approximately 
the same age, on the basis of the rigidity of Siva’s massive body. But other 
features, such as the draping of the loincloth, which forcefully emphasizes the 
naked lingum, point to a connection with the Northern school. The Northern 
style is most creatively integrated in the delicate modelling of the body and face 
of the Ayudhapurusas of Siva (anthropomorphic embodiments of diva’s 
weapons). Another feature, which may remind one of an earlier northern 
conception, is represented by the Ganas along the edge of the stele, a motif 
reminiscent of the well-known Gandhara relief with its figures of soldiers and 
grimacing demons. The Ganas form a frieze on the base of the Siva stele, and, 
by contrast, are genuine children of the Gupta period; their grotesque trivialities 
make up the base of the serene sensuality of the Ayudhapurusas and the 
threatening gloom of the towering Siva figure. 

Among all these currents, one trait in particular anticipates idioms of the 
Western school. It is the sickle-shaped curve of the Ayudhapurusas’ stance, 
resting on one leg, stretched at the knee. This pose is unknown farther north or 
east. On the other hand, in its extreme form it marks the end of the Western 
school exemplified by many marble statues finm Mount Abu. In the fifth-century 
Saivite doorpost reliefs from Nagari (Plate 23), this particular motif appears 
clearly recognizable, not only as a particular posture, but as the symptom of a 
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Style. This may be due to its more western site, while in Gwalior this motif is 
only one among other features. Above all, the central relief panel (Plate 23) 
shows how sculptural values here form the base for a triumphant linear 
movement, to which the plastic quality of the relief has become subordinate, 
whereas in the other schools of Gupta sculpture, the plastic quality is 
paramount. 

This chapter has attempted to show how a wave of genius, carried by 
uniquely favourable circumstances, raised the sculpture of the Gupta period to 
one of the peaks of Indian art. It has also attempted to trace how this took 
shape in relation to the Ku^a sculpture at Mathura in the north. Attention has 
been drawn to the regional varieties and changes of style during a three- 
hundred-year period — how the high crest in central India was supported by the 
old Indian local tradition and how, within the Gupta tradition, the Eastern and 
Western schools each began styles of their own. 


Year of publication: First appeared: 1931 

Revised: 1983' 


* Printed from Exploring India ’s Sacred Art, 1983 
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18 

PALA AND SENA SCULPTURE 

I NDIAN art differs in its development from the course of art in Europe. 

Every moment of productive activity in the West is usually the consequence 
of a previous moment. The effect of this is continuity. Indian art, on the other 
hand, repeatedly begins from the beginning. This, to a certain degree, was also 
the case in Europe when Christianity took over the traditions of classical 
antiquity. There, a syncretism, mainly Eastern in origin, found its way into the 
decaying mass of aged conventions and carried with it the germs of a new life. 
But the course of European art did not lose continuity because of these Eastern 
sources. 

The reasons why Indian art ‘starts anew’ are explained both by repeated 
foreign invasions and by indigenous political developments and religious ideas. 
Dynasties rapidly rise to power, retain it for a limited number of years, a few 
centuries at the most, and are rapidly overthrown. Then, after a short interlude, 
events once more take a parallel course. A vaster spectacle than this, however, 
is contained within the Indian notion of time, in which the process of art is 
ultimately rooted. Man in his reincarnations, the gods in their avatars, kalpa and 
pratikalpa, Brahma-day and Brahma-night of the world, cosmos and chaos, 
creation and dissolution, all of them are varied appearances of a notion of time 
that does not take its straight course from the past to the future, but seems to 
oscillate between two points. This notion of time almost could be considered a 
spatial one. Its movement proceeds on a stage, so to speak, built up by 
imagination and reality. There it goes on without ever coming to a dead stop, 
exchanging and connecting one extreme with the other, a sort of pendulum, 
whose mechanism swings according to the ever varying impetus of life. 

This peculiarity is rooted in the texture of the peoples of the country and in 
their manifold racial origins. Not only had the Aiyan invaders found pre- Aryan 
races who themselves had been immigrants to the country, but even the mixture 
that centuries brought about between those Aryans and pre- Aryans was not fed 
from the same sources throughout the first millennium of the Christian era. On 
the contrary, repeated immigrations from the north had infused new blood 
during the earlier part of that epoch and had brought about those combinations 
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that distinguish the medieval phase of Indian culture. The influx of new blood 
suggested new trends in art; these in turn blended with the main tradition, itself 
already complex and changing. An ever-raiewed fusion of trends and capacities 
on different levels again produced various levels. A progressive development 
from the primitive to the classical and from there to the baroque is unknown to 
Indian art as a whole and only certain phases, like that of the Pdla and Sena 
period, conform with this general rule. In ^ite of the unintemq>ted chronological 
sequence and geographical limitation, the complexities of racial mixture and their 
expression in the artistic sphere follow general laws of organic growth that lead 
art forms from simplicity to perfection and from there through exaggeration to 
decay. 

Indian art repeatedly seems to start from a fresh beginning; its monuments 
are conspicuous by their plastic quality, by a flowing connectedness of surface 
and depth. In the second century B. C. volume appears to lose its earth-bound 
and static weightiness. At this time, the tradition of the Maurya period (322-185 
B. C.) loses its vitality. Its place is taken by the scrupulous narratives of the 
Suhga and Andhra reliefs (185 B. C.-A. D. 225 approximately) with their 
demure figures, which in the course of four centuries become more agitated and 
more passionately modelled, but this style comes to an end after the second 
century A. D. But simultaneously, from the Ku^a period onward (20 B. C.-A. D. 
226), the trend of the plastic development rises once more, its centre now being 
situated in the northwest, in Gandhara and in Mathura, whereas its radiations 
are noticeable in south India and in western Indian cave sculptures. This trend 
reaches its climax in the Gupta period (c. A. D. 320-600). It is characterized by 
its blossoming fleshliness and by a dignity in which met^hysical knowledge and 
spiritual charm equally contribute to the mature freedom and disciplined mastery 
of form. Inertia, however, sets in by the seventh century, and drowsiness lies 
heavily in every limb. New energies seek expression, and new schools arise, 
united by the impress of the same age, differentiated, however, by the varieties 
of races and their mixtures in the different art centres. 

At this moment the Eastern school becomes tangible. Few of its productions 
dating back to this early period are knovm. The Buddha image from Beharail, 
Rajshahi, ranks with tire finest specimens of the Samath school of the first half of 
the fifth century. The black stone pillar from Candimau is another East Indian 
contribution to the Gupta style. The colossal copper image of Buddha from 
Sultanganj has the individuality of a masterwork, whereas the rock-cut images 
of the same locality are carved in the current idiom of Gupta sculpture. No 
work of marked eastern peculiarity, of the fifth caitury, is known hitherto, but 
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sculptures of a high quality of the Samath tradition of Gupta art were worked 
then in eastern India. 

The Pahaipur finds, northern Bengal, have shown that in the sixth caitury 
the Gupta tradition then current was followed, although the quality of these 
reliefs is inferior. One of them n^nesents the divine couple of RodhS and Krana. 

However, there are other panels in Paharpur, of crude execution, but full of 
decorative beauty and lively^tion, the work of local men, scarcely earlier than 
the eighth century, illustrating flie Krsm legend. No other reliefs comparable to 
these are known but that their unsophisticated expressiveness and bold 
decorative quality are local features is corroborated by paintings of the 
RUmayana } — although these are of later date. 

The seventh and eighth centuries are represented by a relatively small 
number of known images. A third group of Paharpur reliefs also belongs to the 
eighth century. 

A vigorous gesture asserts itself in spite of a drowsy heaviness of form in the 
seventh century (Plate 2)} By the eighth century, however, in eastern India as 
elsewhere, the high tide of the Gupta tradition had subsided, little remained of its 
refined sensuousness and of its sensitive abstractions, and yet the peculiar 
quality of early ninth century work is still indebted to it. 

A large number of sculptures date from the ninth century, when under the 
Pala dynasty many devotees dedicated images. At that time its fame spread far, 
so that Taranatha, a Tibetan historian of the sixteenth century, mentions it with 
praise. This school grew up in an age agitated by political disturbances and 
reached its height while Indian and Mongolian troops continued their invasions. 
During a relatively consolidated and more successful period, it enjoyed the 
possession of the art form it had built up — it was now seized by a slight 
stagnation — but coming generations finally stirred it up with a baroque 
luxuriousness. Invading Islam suffocated it forever. 

The Pala dynasty came to the throne with Gopala, a soldier-emperor, about 
the year 750.^ The preceding century, after the death of Harsa, had seen the 
invasions of the Guijaras from the west as well as of the Rastrakutas fiom the 
Deccan, which, despite successful repressions by the Palas, continued up to the 
middle of the next century. During this period the extension of the Pala country 
kept changing; at the beginning of the ninth century it reached as far as 
Rajasthan; later on, however, it kept itself within the limits of the modem 
provinces of Bihar and Bengal. The rale of the Guijara-Pratihara dynasty was 
dissolved toward the end of the tenth century; the RastrakQtas also were 
weakened, but now the South Indian Colas invaded Bengal, the home of the 
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P3las (A. D. 1025), who were no longer rulers over the whole of Bengal; in 
eastern Bengal three different dynasties rapidly succeeded to die throne. This 
invasion left permanent traces. The Sena dynasty, partly contemporary wifti that 
of the Palas, ruled over the country of the latter and occupied the twelfth 
century; whereas in eastern Bengal they held sway for a quarter of a century 
more; the emperors were the descendants, most probably, of a Kanna^ chief 
of the Cola army who had remained in Bengal. In the year 1199, BakhtiSr Khilji 
conquered Bihar and Bengal. The followers of Islam smashed many of the 
extant images and left little room for creative power that would have been 
required for producing new ones. 

The four centuries of continuous East Indian artistic productiveness cover a 
period of political unrest and belong to a country whose extension frequently 
changed. But neither of these circumstances touched ttve artistic vitality of Bihar 
and Bengal, for battles were an internal affair of the Ksatriyas of the warrior 
caste, which did not essentially act upon the occupations of the other ^iritually, 
economically, or commercially productive castes. Even in the case of an 
ethnically foreign element settling down in the countiy, as for instance in the case 
of the Sena dynasty, this only modified the trend of art within the limits of its 
hieratically fixed forms and of its own inherent impulse. 

The home of the art of the Pala and Sena dynasties is the modem provinces 
of Bihar and Bengal; its most prolific schools are situated between the forty- 
eighth and the ninety-second degree longitude, between the twenty-sixth and 
twenty-second degree latitude, the present Chhota Nagpur excluded. A few 
images were occasionally exported outside these limits as royal gifts, for 
example an image of Buddha that was sent on elephant back to Lalitoditya, the 
ruler of Kashmir.'* Apart however from such an accidental token of the 
appreciation of eastern Indian sculpture, the art of Bihar and Bengal exercised a 
lasting influence on that of Nepal, Burma, Sri Lanka, and Java. But this 
extension no longer can be called eastern Indian art, which acted as a seed only, 
placed into the fertile and ready soil of new countries, where it germinated in a 
familiar yet indigenous fashion. 

Many images were dedicated under the rule of the Palas and Senas. 
Dedicatory inscriptions fix)m the time of the various mlers are known up to now 
on almost two dozen reliefs and fragments of reliefs.® Yet no image has been 
found with an inscription of any of the Pala ralers themselves, for the Palas had 
an itinerant residence, always close to the battlefield for the time being. 

This already suggests that no personal patronage of art is to be expected 
from their side. Also the donors of the different images had no personal relation 
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to the woik of art that was finally dedicated on their behalf. They were solely 
interested in the dedication itself, through which they expected to acquire 
religious merit. Nominally, this attitude remained the same under the Senas. 
They helped to revive Sanskrit literature, but at this epoch religious life was 
saturated with a luxuridus worldliness, so that poetry as well as sculpture 
occasionally seemed to have satisfied the aesthetic taste of the royal patron, as 
for instance that of Vijayasgja. 

In ^ite of the religious subject matter, the art of the Sena dynasty belongs 
to the world and to the court and is replete with sensuousness. No artist of this 
period, that is, the twelfth century, is known to us by name, whereas the names 
of Dhiman and Bitpala, father and son, who flourished in the ninth century and 
had founded a school of sculpture, bronze casting, and painting, are 
remembered by the Tibetan historians. The name of the artist, however, by no 
means stands for individuality of artistic conception; that woric only in India is 
extolled by fame, which rises above the rest by the accomplished quality of its 
craftsmanship. For the religious experience that underlies the work of art is 
anterior to its conception, and is moreover the common property of the initiated. 
The individual is just the channel, narrow or broad, through which it passes. 
Similarly, the artistic form meant to help it toward objective appearance is pre- 
existing with regard to the single work of art. It is chiselled or moulded by the 
master or his pupils under the guidance of a living tradition. This, with tlie most 
creative type of artist, amounts to a true inner vision and an identification of the 
self with that vision; in less favoured cases, however, the well-fixed tradition 
itself about the appearance of the image yields a solid and reliable framework 
with the help of which the religious experience is evoked in the worshipping 
devotee according to the rules that are familiar to the craftsman. But the image, 
even when fully visualized and finished, is not yet fit to fulfill its purpose of being 
worshipped and of leading to the desired salvation. It has to be consecrated 
first; then only it is considered an arcavatara, descent of the highest for the 
purpose of worship.^ Then at the proper season, with appropriate mantras, 
songs, and ceremonies, the breath of God is breathed into it iprdmpratisthita). 
Then only the work of art becomes the visible body, suggestively animated by 
the divine presence. 

The images of the ninth century are mainly Buddhistic, but there are also 
Brahmonic images; in the tenth century Brahmanic sculptures begin to increase 
in number; in the twelfth century Visnu images are so abundant that they 
scarcely can be counted, but images of the various goddesses are equally 
wide^read, whereas Saivite and Jaina images are less frequently met 
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The figure of Buddha rendered in the ninth century generally exhibits a 
satisfied and enigmatic smile, and aplum^ smoothness of stiff limbs, but anovel 
and manifold grace is infused into the Bodhisattva figures (Plate 14). Strangely 
enough, it reflects back upon the rendering of the Buddha image. A jewel crowm 
and heavy, yet finely wrought, jewelry now become added to the sahghatl, the 
upper monkish garment, and they cover the symbolism of the usnisa and the 
short locks (Plate 18). Compared with the feminine and emotional grace of the 
Bodhisattva image, and to some extent with the image of the Buddha too, the 
goddesses appear either as their equal as graceful and emotional iSaktis, 
whereas others appear as mighty women; they are the mothers. 

The main figures of Buddhism when it had become imbued with Tantric 
views are those of the goddesses in their two- fold aspect, as Sakti, that is, as 
working energy, and as mother and those of the Bodhisattvas, with their girlish 
charm. But notxDnly Buddhism, but all the religious systems at that moment were 
tinctured by the Tantric view of life. A Visnu image thus does not differ from the 
figure of a Bodhisattva in features or in composition; it can be distinguished by 
its position, only its attributes, and its accompanying figures. The goddesses, 
similarly, are differentiated fi'om one another mainly by their names, which can 
be ‘read’ with the help of the attributes they carry (Plate 20). Saivism, however, 
just at this moment invented two very pronounced types, that of the dancing 
Siva in its peculiar East Indian version, and the united group of Siva and Parvaff, 
in the aspect of Siva known as Uma-Mahe^vara or Umalihganamurti (Plate 54) 
familiar to the whole of northern India, but especially widespread in the eastern 
districts. Jainism, again, has its iconographically established types. They are 
neither animated nor transformed by any peculiar artistic experiences. They are 
just some more images executed in the form idioms current at the different 
periods. 

The artistic conception, in spite of iconographic and sectarian differences 
which then had reached a climax of pedantic observation, remains the same, 
exactly as the religious experience in its Tantric trend tinctures all the different 
sects. There are stelae, for example, with a relief on one side, representing 
Visnu, and with another relief on the reverse representing Uma-Mahe^vara. 
fhis may be looked upon as a widening of the conception of Hari-Hara, which 
unites Visnu and Siva, in one superhuman figure carrying both their attributes. 
Such a coordination may be attributed to religious eclecticism, but it will be 
better understood as the outcome of a knowledge, that considers all differences 
as names and forms of appearance of one and the same reality. 

Facilitated by this attitude, one religious diapason, that of Tantrism, became 
established under different names and with varying rites. The goal of the much- 
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discussed lantric cults is the intuition of the cosmic spirit, its throwing forth 
female energy and their final union, the understanding of which brings about 
salvation and bliss. The ways that lead to the goal are adapted to the 
temperamental and spiritual aptitude of the various types of men. Evai actual 
union in the flesh may be resorted to, when its aim and condition are the 
absence of all passion. This sexual yoga as a permanent form of the world and 
its life is symbolized by the image of Uma-Mahe^vara. While the god holds 
PSrvatl seated in shy happiness, his aloofness and imperturbability are to be 
seen by the vertical position of the ‘Qrdhvalihgam’. Nevertheless, it is quite 
likely that to some outsiders such a group did not convey much deeper a 
meaiting beyond that of conjugal happiness. Not only the Tantric ceremony, but 
also the Tantric images have lent themselves to much misunderstanding. 

This typical group of Siva and ParvatT, however, is the more significant, 
because it is not meant as a representation of the god and the goddess, but 
merely as a manifestation of the god in his form as Uma-Mahe^vara. Uma, in 
this conception, has no existence of her own; she is part of the god in his 
unfolded appearance. Compared with this explicit form, the other images of 
gods and of Bodhisattvas (Plate 45) appear as hypostasis of the male permeated 
by the female principle, and the images of goddesses (Plates 19, 20, 23) as 
hypostasis of the female principle itself. It is so manifold that the emaciated, 
grinning skeleton of Camunda, the pot-bellied dancing Parnaiavari, the graceful 
nobility of Tara, and the brooding motherliness of ParvatT stand side by side. 

The female principle as creative energy, as potential all-mother, seems to be 
preponderant in these sculptures. But every image also (Plate 40) contains a 
complex mixture of contents, consisting of abstraction, obedient to fixed rules 
regulating the proportion of the image, of a sensuously soft modelling of the flesh 
and of an overconscientious precision in the rendering of the rich goldsmith’s 
productions that clasp and play over the smooth fullness of limbs. The same 
qualities are shown by the images of goddesses and gods; as the god carries 
within him the female part of himself, so the image makes it visible. 

The fenale element that rules over the sculptures under discussion left its 
in^>ress already long ago upon the religious experience. The cult of the mother is 
known to the remotest antiquity of India, A sculptured group of the Matrkas, of 
the seven mothers, for instance, exists from the latCT Ku^na period (Besnagar, 
now in the Gwalior Museum). The conception of ^akti, or female energy, 
becomes tangible during the early centuries A. D. and is enlarged and deqjened 
later on through Chinese and High Asiatic influences, TTie image of TM (Plate 7), 
so frequently met with in the northern countries of Buddhism, in the art of the Pala 
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and Sena period, is utterly unknown in the south of India. I^aktisni is not only 
one of the three main aspects of BrShraanism (i.e„ Saivism, Vaispavism, and 
Saktism), but having its roots in the most remote antiquity, in the course of 
centuries it filtered into Saivism and Vaispavism; and it is responsible also for die 
last phase of Buddhism. The first century A. D. in the life history of Buddhism 
was a turning point on the way to salvation — a turning away from the Buddha to 
the Bodhisattva. A religion of faith and devotion toward divine mediators who 
had voluntarily renouncai their own salvation, replaced a philosophy of the ideal 
of personal nihilism. This deviation, that had begun about 600 years after the 
parinirvdna of the Lord, once more, after six centuries, was reinforced and 
more and more directed toward Tara and Sakti.’ These, however, are the most 
conspicuous milestones only on a way, that, at the time of the beginning of the 
development, already contained the germs of some of the later stages. Such a 
phenomenon, however, is typically Iridian, A section across the culture of any 
period simultaneously shows the most variegated trends of thought and 
possibilities of imagination; one or the other eventually surges into the 
foreground and leads the spiritual life for a certain period. Sexuality as a simile 
of the bliss of knowledge is emphasized already in the Brhaddranyaku 
Upanisacl} 

An attitude of this kind later on became the keynote of religious experience. 
Tlie five steps of devotion, as prescribed to the Vaisnavites, illustrate it well. The 
first step is permeated by sdnti, by the peace that embraces the devotee, who, 
from the fearsomeness of existence, turns toward God. In the peace of his soul 
he now enters the next stage, where his attitude toward God is that of the 
servant (ddsya), while on the next higher step he approaches God already with 
intimacy {sakhya). In the fourtli stage, he yields in tenderness and affection 
{vdtsalya), and in complete dedication of his body he reaches the final stage 
{mddhurya). This attitude of religious experience, so strongly emotional, is kept 
in strict obedience; the details of daily life in their regular sequence are 
meticulously prescribed by acCira — ^individual thoughts and personal emotions 
are thereby excluded. In the twelfth centuty this orthodoxy reaches the heights 
of pedanUy under Vallala Sena’s Kulim system of rigorous caste observance. 
Emotional freedom had given many new contents, to the last phase of 
Buddhism, but it finally shattered its foundations. As compensation the opposite 
was needful, that is, a new orthodoxy. Bduls, Nedd'-NedTs, Sahajiyds, and 
other popular sects that had originated within the garb of late Buddhism after its 
‘extinction’ were received by the Vaisnavites. The reaction set in against such 
movements under the Sena Idngs, of whom some were followers of Vispu and 
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othcfs of ^iva, while the majority of the population, just as during the rule of the 
Buddhistic Pala dynasty, remained within Brahmanism. 

The Buddhist images, of which large numbers were installed in the 
monasteries (yihara) — Bihar, the country derives the name from this — are of 
the same type as the Brahmonic sculptures that were worshipped in many large 
temples and small sanctuaries. The mood of the image represented always 
remains impersonal, whatever gum may be embodied, whether sattva, rajas, 
or tamos, however tenderly and roundly the features may be shaped, however 
rich the jewels, however full the limbs; grace or fury have the typical bearing laid 
down by the sastras. 

We may consider the character of these sculptures complex. It is consistent, 
however, for an exuberant impersonal experience is passed through by the 
experiencing individual in perfect tranquility. But this art never has been the art 
of the people, of which the majority remSined within Brahmamsm, whereas the 
number of Buddhist images is very large compared with the Brahmanic. images. 

Thus within these four centuries art seems to be produced organically, within 
a well-surrounded district, of which the limits and chief factors arc tlie court, tire 
cult, the prosperous lay communities, and the workshops. Its quality, as well as 
its limitations, result from this high breed. Every sculpture of this period shows at 
the same time a more or less petrified bodily fomi and over-sensitive gestures, a 
baroque upheaval of the plastic organism and a well-calculated accuracy in 
every detail of the linear composition. Similarly, the bodily appearance of the 
images, though sensuous, is not the outcome of an equivalent experience; it is 
not spontaneous but is derived from the knowledge of the corresponding 
formula (sadhana)!^ With all that, the temptation to look for the gods of the 
common people and for their images is great. They were absorbed, however, 
partly into the pantheon of the educated classes, and like Candi and Manasa 
were worshipped with due rites and were represented in the current art 
language. Partly, however, they forever remained excluded from this higher and 
officially recognized community. To represent them, nothing more was needed 
than a conical shape made of clay. It was worshipped by the women of lower 
pre-Aryan descent who had married into the higher castes, and in spite of 
frequent mixtures considered themselves Aryans. 

A cross section through contemporary literature is as intricate in its texture 
as one through the images. Ballads, for instance, as those of eastern Bengal, 
cinema-like in their dramatic appeal and simple diction, originated with 
anonymous authors belonging to the lower strata. They are far away from the 
style of writing, called Gaudi, which Dandin mentions in his treatise on poetry, 
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Kavyadar§a, as a peculiarity of Bengali literature." These popular ballads are 
conspicuous by a gypsy-like freedom and intense passions. They take place 
entirely on this earth and have no metaphysical outlook. Although dates cannot 
be fixed, some seem to have become well known during die Sena period. Thwe 
are, on the other hand, popular songs of the tenth century in praise of agriculture 
that celebrate Siva as the tiller of the soil and Parvatl as the good housewife. 
These homely and naive tokens of the piety and the comfort of peasant life 
express an outlook considerably different from that of such later novels as 
Behula or Can^. Although free from true metaphysical conceptions, the latter 
make goddesses human in their nature but endowed with some supernatural 
attributes — the punishing or helping powers that destroy or save human life — 
described with considerable sentimentality. Side by side with this popular 
literature, mystic songs were, and are, sung to the present day by the Baub, for 
example, that with a few words and similes suggest a spiritual mood. Of this 
entire popular literature, the language — Bengali — strangely differs from the art 
literature of the Senas, which, in a high-flown Sanskrit style, surrounds a few 
imaginative and graceful inspirations with cumbersome pompousness. The 
worldliness, almost frivolous, of the court atmosphere of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, breaks through the classical figures of speech, and both of 
them are surrounded by meticulous and stereotyped phrases. This mosaic of 
literary activity of the Pala and Sena period is reflected in the entire artistic life 
and is compressed, so to speak, in every single work of sculpture. Frequently 
the most variegated trends are interwoven in one and the same image. This is 
due to the artist following the strict rules of iconographic tradition while working 
for a donor, frequently a man of the world, whose sphere of life, though 
inaecessible to the artist by caste, nevertheless lay before his eyes, while he 
himself belonged to the lower strata of the people, whose customs and notions 
were alive within him. The artist or workman, on account of his caste and 
profession, gathers within his person the upper and the lower layer of the 
contemporary civilization. The work of art thus becomes a repository of 
religiousness, tinctured by worldliness with its rich ornaments. It unites refined 
taste with homely sturdiness, and combines pedantic and uninspired formulas 
with the grace of a humanized vision of God. 

When transplanted into a new soil this art, so comprehensive in its features, 
proved a great stimulus and provoked provincial and colonial art schools that 
variegated the language of the motherland by a vernacular of their own. Kashmir 
and Nepal were reached by land, Burma and Java by sea, Bengal, which today 
is mainly an agricultural country, at the time of the Palas was the home of 
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enterprising seafarers. Considerable wealth seems to have come into the 
country that way, in spite of the harassing and almost continuous wars that were 
going on. An expression of this well-being can be seen in the names of men and 
women. The captain of a ship, for instance, is called Duialdhan, that is, ‘hi^ly 
prized wealth*, an architect HiramSnlk, ‘diamonds and precious stones’, a girl 
KSficanamala, ‘string of pearls.’*^ The number of images dedicated by the 
prosperous community in gder to secure religious merit for themselves, for their 
near relatives and for all sentient beings, may be imagined, when the large 
number of sculptures is considered that escaped destruction — although rarely 
only mutilation — by the invasion of Islam. 

In the ninth century, as mentioned already, the art of the Palas already had 
fiilly developed features. Only a few monuments are known at present in Bihar 
and Bengal that date back to the period after the decay of the Gupta tradition. 
The seventh and the eighth centuries especially, as far as can be judged from a 
scanty number of images one of which only, the Cauddagram SarvanI bears a 
dated inscription, may be looked upon historically as the critical moment from 
which eastern Indian art, as an art school of its own, takes its start. 
Nevertheless, the connection with Indian art as a whole is not cut off, for, from 
now onward as in the past, the country is the common basis, while every 
province and within it every local school contributes its own features. 

The common denominator of Indian sculpture is obvious in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries. The most conspicuous data are, to indicate just 
a few — the sculptures from Tanjore, in South India, about the year 1 000, on 
one level with contemporary eastern form; the western and central Indian 
carvings of the eleventh century, corresponding to those of eastern India at the 
same moment, and similarly, the images of the twelfth century in the Deccan, 
which partake of the same exuberance that weighed heavily on the sculpture of 
the Senas. 

Indian sculpture, however, in the various provinces during the eighth and 
ninth centuries, does not admit a common denominator of the stages in its 
development. The south, at that time, had proceeded on a straight line from the 
early classic Pallava style to the high classicism of the Cola temples. In the 
Deccan, loo, the artistic movement went on without any significant incision. This 
was limited to the northern half of the country. For just then northern, and 
especially north-eastern India, shaped a form-idiom of its own. The awakening 
out of a rigid state, die growth and exuberance of this novel spirit will be traced 
in the following pages with the help of dated im^es, and illustrated by those of 
artistic significance. One generation takes over the tradition from the other and 
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adds its own vitality, scarcely perceptible to the casual iiqjectator, yet essentially 
differ^ated on closer scrutiny. Tradition thus goes on through four hundred 
years in a steady course without stop, but also without making any of the 
moments e^>ecially significant or graced by supreme artistic acMevement. 

Most of the sculptures are carved out of a black stone, frequently highly 
polished. It has been quarried in the Rajmahal hills in the Santa! Parganas of 
Bengal. It is known under the name ka^ti puthar and is found in two varieties^ 
one coarse grained, the other of a fine and even structure. The first variety is a 
basic phyllite, mainly consisting of chlorite and talc, the latter a cericitized 
slate. 

Both, when newly quarried, are said to be relatively soft and easily 
workable. Exposed to the air they harden quickly and scarcely weather. During 
tlie earlier centuries, bulkiness and dignity were features of the images, and for 
this the coarser stone sufficed’^ as well as the finer one; ItUer on, however, with 
an ever increasing accumulation of ornaments, and with features growing 
sharper and sharper, the finer stone was more in demand. In the twelfth century 
it was used almost exclusively, and its surface became wrought with metallic 
precision. It is, however, difficult to say whether these images were painted, or 
tinted with colour, as were those of the Gupta period. No trace of paint has 
been left on any of the images. That of the goddess VagKvarl (Plate 19), in 
Nalanda, it is true, had been streaked with gold according to the inscription, but 
this has to be understood as an act of Buddhist worship, for to cover stOpas or 
images with gold leaf is held to be meritorious.'^ This devotional action, 
however, was fi^ of any aesthetic or iconographic intention. 

The metal images of the period are cast in brass or in usta-dhaHi, an alloy 
of eight metals, that is, copper, tin, lead, antimony, zinc, iron, gold, and silver in 
varying proportions; at times these bronzes were enamelled with a thin layer of 
kaolin or clay, green or brown, patina-like in its effects.'^ One small image cast 
in silver has been preserved, too, a solitary example of the gold, silver, and 
jewelled figures that in the course of time have disappeared, a prey of avidity. 
A special preparation of unbumed clay may be mentioned, last, of which the 
magnificent head from Deopara, Rajshahi, is formed.'^ The material is 
extraordinarily light and elastic. It is covered and made watertight with the help of 
^ajralepa, a decoction of buffalo hides.'* A figurine carved in ivory (Plates 35, 36) 
and some wooden carvings' ’ also have come to our days. The formal treatment 
is essentially the same in every material; it is modified with that minimum of 
variety which the texture of the different materials demands. 

The large majority of the stone images are stelae, carved in relief. 
The small bronzes too are treated as stelae, the figures there, however, being 
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worked in the round as a rule. This setting results from a struggle between 
lituigical convention and artistic intuition. The image made to be worshipped is 
turned toward the worslripper, and its back view is immaterial. Relief, thaefore, 
is the proper style which the cult demands. It is peculiar, however, that 
pradaksina, the ceremony of circumambulation, did not favour images carved 
in the round. But orientation was the main goal, and the image has to face the 
appropriate direction, that is, the east generally. Circumambulation does not 
lend itself to aesthetic contanplation; it is a devotional procession around the 
divine presence which it has for its centre. The image in the dim obscurity of the 
shrine lost much of the effect that appeals to the eye. The devotee thus did not 
see the image in its reality; the vision he beheld of it originated from his 
knowledge of the divine presence. The artist, on the other hand, far from 
calculating the artistic effect of his work, was guided by the elementary 
principles of artistic form, whereas the more specialized features were dictated 
to him by the idstras. One trend, however, he added quite of his own — the 
tendency to model in the round. This urge is inherent in almost every Indian 
sculpture but perpetually it is repressed, either by another aim, that is, to tell 
stories in a clearly visible connection, which is possible only by a relief 
treatment, or by canonical prescriptions of the sdstras. The urge to shape the 
form in the round fully comes into its own in the case of the stupa and in the 
later medieval temples; in either type the entire body of the monument is nothing 
but a colossal sculpture in the round. 

During the Pala and Sena period, the relief becomes more and more 
independent from its background. The single figures modelled in the round, 
when seen in front and side view, are connected finally by struts only with the 
back slab. The figure of the main deity, even during the Gupta period, had 
almost been made in the round; during the following centuries this mode became 
the favourite. It was effected by cutting away the back slab around the outline of 
the figure, so that it ends parallel to it. The distance between back slab and 
figure is filled by air, which, according to the inclination of the rays of light, 
appears as a dark or light border that accompanies the figure of the main deity 
with its rounded limbs. The back view of the figure is modelled in a sketchy 
manner only, but garments and jewelry in full reality, multicoloured, golden, and 
silky, were attached and slung through, where limbs and body and the back of 
the slab have an opening, in order to heighten the joyousness of worship. But in 
spite of its isolation from the background, the effect of the figure remains flat and 
compressed into the surface. It is only in the twelfth century — ^at the end of the 
development — that a fully three dimensional sculpture comes into existence, 
self-assuring to the same degree, as that of the Mauryan period. Not only 
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figures of Garu^ (Plate 48) meant to adorn the top of columns but also actual 
images, as tfiat of ArdhanarKvara, are freed fit>m two-dimensional restrictions. 

The tendency of modelling in the round comes into its own at die end only 
of this period. The plastic imagination, on the other hand, as far as the relief is 
concerned, is untiring in increasing inventions of creeper-like scrolls, flame and 
feather arabesques, cloud-motifs, and those graceful creatures that go by the 
name of kinnara and kinnarT, haiiisa, sardula and gandharva (i.e., bird-men and 
women, swanlike geese, leogiyphs, and flying aerial spirits). They bustle about 
on the back of the slab in all degrees from flat to high relief Most of the images 
thus consist of two plastic layers, some even of three strata. Complex contents 
necessitate a complex rendering even in the matter of mere technical treatment. 
That it succeeded in remaining organic speaks for the vitality of this art. 

The chief medium of this sculpture is the human figure. Its typical feature is 
the union of abstraction and realism with its religious and sensuous 
suggestiveness. The male figure seems endowed with the graceful roundness of 
the female body, yet both the masculinity of the male as well as the femininity of 
the female figure are overemphasized. Anew type of man seems to be featured 
on androgyne base. His shoulders are broad as those of the elephant, and his 
waist slender as that of the lion; contrasting with these peculiarities are the 
exaggerations of the female figure that enliance her almost paleolithic beauty of 
motherhood by over-large, round breasts and bulging hips. These features, 
derived as they arc from actual appearance, abstract however, that is, unnatural 
in their exaggeration, were not newly invented at the time of the Palas. They 
were, on the contrary, taken over fully developed from preceding artistic 
tradition, and though placed in novel surroundings, remained unchanged, being a 
constant expression of an attitude essentially Indian. A twofold process led to 
these abstractions. An inner experience of an erotic nature lies at the bottom. It 
is stronger than the impression of the actual appearance, tlirough which it is 
excited. In order to express itself satisfactorily, this actual appearance had to be 
exaggerated when reshaped as art, in order to be on one level with the inner 
experience. This exaggerated form loses its reality of appearance; it becomes a 
formula and as such it is lifted even outside the range of the inner experience that 
caused it. The same process, however, that led from exaggeration to 
abstraction, can be traced also in the opposite direction. For not only with the 
help of exaggeration, but also by suppression, an abstract form is gained, and 
this, too, was used as a current formula. The skeleton, sinews, and veins of 
most of the figures are invisible, most of the gods appear as if eternally sixteen 
years old^*^ and fiee from all worry; some figures, however, are conspicuous by 
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the poitliness of a more mature age (Agni or Brahma), some again, rq[)resmting 
destructive powers ^pear as emaciated, mere skeletons covered by a net of 
veins (Comupda). 

In any case, a typical Imagination is visualized by a suggestive selection, 
whether it overemphasizes or whether it suppresses certain portions or 
constituents of the body. This tendency toward abstraction is based upon actual 
tq^pearance aid is strengdiened by the norms of the cult. Canons of proportion 
regulate the relative size of dlh single figures of the image as well as that of each 
single limb, with math^natical objectiveness. Symmetry, repetition, and balance 
equally do justice to the prescriptions of the cult and to the artistic composition. 
But the dignity and suggestiveness of these images are attained not only by a 
typical or idealizing treatment. Together, and this is no contradiction, with this 
abstract treatment, soft fieshliness is also suggested sensitively. Almost within 
every century, one generation of artists at least, endeavoured to model the 
supple roundness of the flesh. Although realistic anatomy is suppressed, as has 
been said above, the limbs show such fullness, and their outlines are of such 
caressing roundness that, it may be said, the artist by yielding to the emphasis of 
blossoming and perishable flesh has grasped the eternity of imperishable bliss. 
The scanty garments, in order to show more of the body with its finn skin, were 
made transparent, clinging to every modulation as if they were wet and the 
jewelry in its hard, metallic heaviness was chiselled with utmost intricacy, so that 
the sharp play of light and shade, set against the broader and soft modulations 
of the limbs, enhanced their smoothness. The different types of jewelry are most 
accurately described by the sculptor, but this realism is not based on a joyous 
optical perception. It is the result of a sense of orderliness, of a conscious 
appreciation of wealth and of a caste-like self-assertion of the householder and 
of his property. 

The appearance of the figures in this way belongs to a world, rooted in the 
spiritual sphere, yet supported by the smooth surface of sensuous satisfaction 
and proud possession. Their attitudes and movements also, though in a different 
manner, are the outcome of perception and imagination. The single figures are 
thoroughly static. If standing stiffly on both legs, the weight of the body is 
carried by legs without much articulation and resembling trunks of trees. This is 
especially conspicuous in the standing figures of Surya, Visnu, and Buddha. 
There, the weighty massiveness of the lower part of the figure is emphasized to 
such a degree that in its solidity it ^^lears to assert its existence beyond life with 
its changes, consolidated within itself, as a guarantee for the unshakable 
existence of God (Plates 1, 8, 40, etc.). The same effect (Plate 18) is attained 
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by the \>t^niparyatika motif, a seated posture on both legs, with soles turned 
upwards and resting on the thighs. Both these motifs are peculiar to 
representatives of the highest hierarchy of spiritual existence. Bodhisattvas, on 
the other hand, and their female counterparts, gods and goddesses, 
accompanying the figure of the main deity balance the weight of their bodies 
playfully and in gentle curves of a well-contented existence. This satisfied 
oscillation from right to left and back again, in diagonal correspondence (Plate 
24, and the accompanying figures in 40, 51, etc.) at times becomes exuberant, 
expressive of an ever-growing sensuousness that, especially during the last stage 
of this period, in the twelfth century, overwhelmed the single figures. The sitting 
figures, too, of the deities just mentioned are more easy in their attitudes, 
squatting in maharajaltla or with gracefully pendant leg in lalitasana (Plates 7, 
20, 43, etc.), they rest in self-conscious gracefulness. But either attitude, 
whether rigid or animated, is the outcome of an experience of restfulness. Even 
such vigorous and seemingly active movements (Plates 2, 26, etc.), as 
suggested by the forceful alTdha and pratyulTdha postures or by the three steps 
of Visnu (Plate 28) or by the flying gandharvas, correspond to a state 
experienced in imagination and attributed as permanent character to that 
particular conception of the deity. An inner attitude is rendered as a state of 
movement with the help of a display of limbs. The representation of transitory 
motion by no means is attempted.^* 

The translation of an inner state of mind into posture is not the exclusive 
property of the Pala and Sena period. The preceding tradition of the Gupta 
period in this respect, too, had evolved the essential norms, but it was left to the 
four centuries of eastern Indian tradition to exhaust all their latent possibilities. 
The same refers to the mudnl, that is, to the attitude of the hands. The 
extraordinarily varied touches of fingertips, the directions of palms and flexions 
in every joint convey a special, yet permanent, attitude of the mind of the 
respective deity. A deity may bless at the same time and threaten, with his 
hands; his multiple faces may express bliss and at the same time wrath. But the 
objectivation of the various qualities of the deity does not stop short with the 
differentiated attitudes {mudrd) of the hands. It is achieved also by permanent 
attributes, carried by the deity, of which the lotus of Avalokite^vara, or the 
wheel, club, conch, and lotus of Visnu may be especially mentioned 
(Plates 43, 50). The hands with their attitudes and the faces with their 
expressions, thus, are nothing else but objectified and visualized attributes of 
the deity represented. To a certain degree, this is the fiinction of the body too. 
The wild aspects of die deity frequently are endowed with potbellied and squat 
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bodies, whereas their more frequent and peaceful appearance is graced with 
eternal youth and loveliness. Simultaneously with this spiritual suggestiveness the 
features somehow, although remotely, are conditioned ethnically, while the 
attitudes are dictated by tradition inspired by artistic grace. 

The great abstractions and charming realities of which the single figures are 
built up are linked by a severe composition. It becomes more and more 
elaborate and is replete with all its details in the twelfth century (Plates 37, 38 
etc.). 

The stele is meant to be the throne-carriage of the deity. It is supported by 
a plinth, which, as a rule, shows several projections, and frequently is covered 
by a lotus scroll (Plate 45, etc.). In it are placed figures of devotees, of the 
vehicles of the gods (vdhana), and of the implements of the cult. On the upper 
surface of this pedestal lie the open or double lotus flowers (Mahdmbujapttha), 
upon which the deity rests. Frequently they grow on long stalks that are shown 
in relief on the pedestal. The depth of the lotus throne measures the space 
occupied by the standing or seated figures of the deities. Its back is the stele 
proper, suggestive of the back of the throne. The prahhdvalT, the halo that 
surrounds the entire figure of the main deity, is fused with the back of the throne 
and at times, in the earlier sculptures especially, the back of the stele suggests 
nothing but the prahhdvalT (Plate 10, etc.), with its border of flames. When, 
however, representing the back of the throne as such, the stele is richly 
decorated, and the decoration is the richer the later it is. Its full ornaments arc 
the leogryph-motifs (sdrJiila) on either side of the posts of the throne, the 
kinnara or hariisa motifs above the throne-lintel, which frequently is tenninated 
by makara devices. On it, generally, rests the prahhdmamlala, the halo that 
surrounds the head of the deity. Above, to right and left, flying gandharvas 
display their alertness on cloud-motifs; the top of the stele, in the later examples 
(Plate 51, etc.) is made into a point decorated by kirttimukha, the face of 
glory. TTie middle of the entire composition is occupied by the figure of the main 
deity in high relief On either side, and correspondingly smaller in size, figures of 
the accompanying deities are placed on separate lotus pedestals. Frontality, 
symmetry and triangular composition are the inevitable rule (cf , however, a 
slight divergence in Plate 30). Within this linear scheme, the movement of the 
outline has only a relative freedom. Strongest curves are allowed when it 
accompanies the double and three-fold flexion (atihhahga and trihhanga) of 
bodies; but bows and fluttering garments, too, yield capricious possibilities. Yet 
the roundness and flexibility of the outline is never a factor by itself, but goes 
hand in hand with a corresponding plastic value, so that the entire slab appears 
in a rich variety of lively form, and the stele, as a whole, achieves its solemn and 
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luxurious effect by the large, smooth, and economically modelled surfaces of the 
bodies of the deities set against the cwly exuberance of the back and plinth of 
the stele and enlivened by the lighter sound of jewelry tightly clinging to head, 
neck, body, and limbs. 

The plastic group as a whole is set against the back slab. It hereby gains 
connectedness. Along the figure of the main deity, fully modelled in the round, 
the back of the slab is cut away sharply, and parallel to its outline. The open 
space between figure and background (Plates 32, 40, and 50) appears 
according to the fall of light or according to the colour of the wall behind, as a 
light or dark zone; it accompanies the outline and heightens its sharpness, while 
at the same time, by way of contrast, it accentuates the intermingling play of light 
and shade on the richly carved surface of the slab. But these effects scarcely 
can be considered as calculated, for the images, standing in the dim light of the 
shrine, could not become visible with all their intricacies. The effect, however, is 
there, not as a purpose, but as an outcome of the surety with which contents, 
whether experienced or merely traditional, were visualized. In rare instances 
inspiration graced the craftsman; norm and inner experience then became one 
and produced the masterwork, greater than all rules, but greater also than the 
single artist. In spite of the absence of a purely aesthetic appreciation of artistic 
quality, it may have nevertheless helped some impressionable souls toward an 
easier approach of the deity. 

The single works of sculpture, by no means individual, fall into groups, 
mainly dependent upon time, and but slightly influenced by local tradition. 

The few sculptures of the seventh and eighth centuries, that arc known 
hitherto, in their formal treatment lead from the preceding Gupta tradition 
toward the form in vogue under the rule of the Palas. The latter is conspicuous 
(Plate 2), especially in the relief of Durga. A tender modelling of heavy bodily 
fomis is inherited from the last phase of Gupta sculpture. Derived from the same 
source are tire equal compositional accents placed on the main as well as on the 
accompanying figures and also the increased amplitude and flexion of limbs so 
as to suggest mighty movement. But these factors in the course of time have 
become over-emphasized. The moonfaces with their full and short features, the 
curly wigs, and the clumsy and simple jewelry also are of the same origin. The 
stone images from Barakar, Burdwan, Bengal are shown, though later (eighth 
century), in restful attitudes, yet replete with that selfsame boldness of 
composition.^ They also are great in conception. The peculiar plastic scroll on 
either side of the images at Barakar further corroborates the early date of these 
stelae (cf. the treatment of tlie scroll in the earlier temples of Bhubaneswar). 
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A plastic and physiognomical type like that of Visnu, howevCT, has all the 
chann of the unexpected (Plate 3). The soft modelling has become compressed 
into a thin surface. The outline is sharp^^ the relief in clearly indicated 

planes is graduated into depth, whereas in the fonner example, modelled as one 
unit in the round, it was set against its background. The accents are placed on 
the linear effect. The single narrow and rounded fillets of the jewehy and the 
upavita are sensitively emphasized. The flat and broad face with its pointed 
chin has the form of a betel leaf, the long makara-like eyes rise from the root of 
the nose to the temples. The modelling of the eye is based on the oblique cut, 
which makes the upper eyelid appear lowered in a sharp angle. It partly covers 
the large and bulging eye-apple. The mouth is pointed into triangular shape, with 
comers raised high into the cheeks. Both these facial types, that of the Visnu as 
well as that of the DurgS sculpture, are favoured during the following centuries. 

Other sculptures that may be assigned to the early Pala period 
(the eighth century) maintain the thinned appearance of the relief, just described, 
while at the same time die single limbs ^pear more rounded, althougli stiffened 
(Plates 4 and 5). 

From about A. D. 800 onward some dated images arc the milestones of an 
uninterrupted evolution. It proceeds between two extremes (which entirely 
depend upon the modelling), whether endeavouring to do justice more to die 
matter of stone, ‘the abstract’, or to the matter of flesh, ‘the realistic’. In the 
beginning, for example, of the ninth century, fleshliness is more accentuated 
(Plates 8 and 9) and even within the more abstract type (Plates 10, 1 1 ), on the 
whole a relative softness is attained. 

The beginning of the ninth century has bequeathed to us a number of 
images, especially some metal images found at Nalanda, some dated, others 
assignable to the reign of Devapala. Compositions as that of Visnu or the 
Avalokite^vara group pul into shade the work of the following generations.^^ An 
equal standard of artistic quality is reached again at the end of the development 
only under the Sena dynasty. The figures are modelled so as to suggest the soft 
texture of flesh and skin, an inheritance of the Gupta period. Yet they have 
become fuller and more earthly, their movements and expressions are 
supported, so to speak, by their well-being; sensuousness vibrates in their 
glances and in their limbs. Whether the figure is Brahmanic or Buddhist Visnu 
or Avalokite^vara, the treatment is identical; it has Tantrism for its inspiration.^" 

Toward the middle of the century, the petrifying tendency increases 
however, and at the end of the century it ebbs down into mere extensiveness 
witiiout zest and vigour. The stone images of the beginning of the ninth century, 
though they do not attain the high quality of the metal images, yet belong to tiie 
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same fonn-complex (Plates 7, 8, 9, 10, 1 1, 29). In the stele of SQrya (Plate 1), 
the plastic foim appears as if embossed out of the surface, doing justice not to 
a cubical abstraction, but to an overemphasized fleshliness. This conception 
envelops the stele as a whole. For the latter is not articulated in an architectonic 
sense (Plate 7), but it is conceived altogether as if embossed (Plate 1 1 ) into 
rounded forms. The profiles of the three-lobed niche are of the same natme as 
the modelling of the Buddha figure, that is, widespread and of a sturdy 
heaviness. Minor devices joined with those swelling plastic masses at times have 
a cipricious movemait of their own. Thus stalks of lotuses and fluttaing ends of 
bows are bent with pedantry (Plates 1 and 7). 

A stiffening of the fullness of the modelling and its becoming coagulated 
(Plate 1 2) denotes the work of a later generation, in the middle of the century. 
At this time also the stele becomes divided into three main portions, and this 
division for all die future becomes traditional. The pedestal is sqiarated fiom the 
main group, the background, moreover, is made to consist of a lower portion 
suggesting the back of the throne proper, and an upper portion, with mandala, 
kinnaras, and kinnans and manifold other motifs (Plate 16). At the same time 
the modelling becomes more flat, and a more slender ideal of bodily appearance 
IS chosen (Plates 6, 12, 13, 15, 16, 49). Modelling finally, as well as 
composition, becomes rigid, governed by an architectonic discipline (Plates 1 7, 
1 8). With this stage, the end of the century is reached. The plastic, whether it 
favours a more rounded or more flat modelling, a more weighty or a more 
slender bodily type, invariably connects elevation with elevation in an additive 
manner, without leading to synthetic unity, for the depressions are without plastic 
force or value (Plates 14, 17, 18, 21, 35, 36). 

This, within the fleshy type, makes the swelling masses appear of less 
articulate modelling (Plate 2 1 ), while in the more petrified type it resembles 
rounded pads, laid across the middle of the body, singly or doubly (Plate 1 8). 

The evolution of the formal treatment is accompanied by a change and 
evolution of single devices. Certain motifs are leading at a certain period. This, 
however, does not exclude their full-fledged existence at an earlier or later 
period. From the surroundings in which they are found, the age may be assumed 
of the single sculptures. 

The stele of the ninth century are rounded on the top. The outline varies 
from the rectangle with rounded comers (Plate 6) to the half round (Plate 10) 
and the slightly pointed half-round form (Plates 8, 1 1 , 12, etc.). The border is 
eithw flat or slightly raised (Plates 6, 8, 10). 

The garments, which in the main consist of shawl iuttartya) and loincloth 
(paridhana), have their folds indicated by schematic and parallel scratches or 
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ridges with a diaper pattern of rosettes or of lozenge shapes^^ (Plates 9, 10, 
17). The ornaments are heavy; the single motifs, lotus scrolls as a rule, are 
linked together in the shape of buckles or of triangles (punta) (Plates 9, 15). 
Hairdress and headge^ undergo considerable changes. Goddesses and 
gandharvas in the ninth century carry a flat-round chignon on the crown of die 
head, figures of Surya and Visnu a kintamukuta, of prismatic shape at times 
(Plate 6), higher already than in the eighth century, when it was more like a fez 
(Plate 5), and covered with lotus scrolls. Its height is still more emphasized 
when it ^roaches pyramidal shape (Plate 8). The jatamukuta again, the high 
crown of matted hair distinguishes Siva and other deities; it either looks like a 
high chignon or else it is heaped up into a pointed shape (Plates 29, 49). 
Toward the middle of the century, the single plaits are intertwined in loops and 
fastened together. Toward the end they cover the head like a cap 
(Plate 14). The Buddha figures of this century that do not wear crowns have 
their curly locks of hair frame the forehead in a double curve, and they show a 
pointed usnlsa (Plate 1 1) on the top of the head, whereas at times the locks 
covering skull and usnlsa are contracted into a kind of pointed cap that 
terminates into a flame. At the end of the century the usnlsa is more rounded 
(Plate 21). 

The facial expression after the earlier part of the century maintains a 
comfortably mild peacefiilness in keeping with the general artistic conception, 
that does not betray any exalted state of mind. A spiritual state of being is 
transferred into the stone with equanimity. Tradition guarantees calmness. But as 
nothing is being added and nothing enhanced, this tradition, heavy and 
inevitable, seems to weigh upon as well as to carry along every single work. 

Out of this calmness in the following period a new and mighty form arises. 
The tenth century starts with a powerful conception of the body, that in its 
wholeness is shaped with vigour (Plate 19). The additive manner of the 
preceding century is replaced by synthesis. A novel greatness lifts into 
significance the relief as a whole and every single part of it. The facial types in 
their features resemble those of the ninth century, but as a whole they are longer, 
although equally full as before. By this, the impression of massiveness is 
enhanced. The face is full of an earnestness that seems to have been condensed 
into pure and heavy matter. 

This new conception on a grand scale subjects the slender bodily type too 
(Plate 24). At the beginning of the century a firm discipline of form prevails, with 
a slight tendency, however, toward petrifaction of the flesh (Plates 19, 22, 24, 
25, 26). But this firmness is softened again, and the vigour is spread out into the 
surface in a sensuous and somewhat relaxed manner (Plates 20, 27, 30, 43). 
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Plate 1 S&rya of unknown 
provenance. South 
Kensington Museum, 
London, beginning of 9th 
century 
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Plate 4 Visnu riding on Garuda, Bihar, Plate 5 Surya, Bihar, Indian Museum, 

Indian Museum, Calcutta, 8th century Calcutta, 8th century 



Plate 6 Surya, Bihar, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, middle of 9th 
century 


Plate 7 KhadiravanT T3ra (inscription: in the 
thirty-fifth year of Devapaladeva), Hilsa, 
Patna, Bihar, Patna Museum, before A. D. 820 
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Plate 10 Crowned Buddha on the 
way to Benares, Nalanda, Bihar, 
beginning of 9th century 



Plate 1 1 Buddha taming the wild elephant 
(inscription: in the third year of the reign of 
Vigraha-pala lor Surapala IJ), Bihar, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, A. D, 820-830 
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'1^15 Dhyanibuddha,Vain)cana,Kurkihar,Gaya, Plate 16 Cro^vned Buddha, Muzaffanxu-, 
> lan Museum, Calcutta, middle of 9th century Bihar, middle of 9th century 
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^late 24 Sugatisandar^ana Loke^vara, Plate 29 Loke^vaia (Ptetasanlaipila or 

Bihar, Indian Museum, Calcutta, SugadsandarSana), Baigaon, Nalanda, TnHian 

beginning of 10th century Museum, Calcutta, beginning of 9th century 
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Plate 26 Vaglsvarl, metal, Vikrampur, Plate 27 Varaha Avatara, Bihar, Indian 

Dacca, Rajshahi Museum, beginning of Museum, Calcutta, beginning of 10th 



century 



Plate 25 Visnu Trivikrama, metal, Rangpur, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, beginning of 
10th century 
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Plate 34 Sadyojata (?), Tanor, Rajshahi, Rajshahi Museum, middle of 11th century 
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Plates 35-36 Ivory statuette. South Kensington Museum, London, end of 9th century 
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Plate 38 Sadaksari LokeSvara, Colgong, Bhagalpur, Bihar, middle of 12th century 
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Plate 40 Visnu Trivikrama, Rajshahi, Plate 41 KhadiravanT Tara, Bihar, Indian 
Rajshahi Museum, end of 12th century Museum, Calcutta, end of 12th century 



Plate 39 ^aivite deity, Padumshahar Plate 42 Betrothal of iSiva and Parvatl, 

Tank, Deopara, Rajshahi Museum, end Chhatingram, Bogra, Rajshahi Museum, 
of 12th century beginning of 12th century 
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Plate 43 AvalokiteSvara in the mountain cave, 
Kurkihar, Gaya, Bihar, beginning of 10th century 


Plate 44 Buddha calling the earth to witness, 
Tetrawan, Patna, Bihar, Indian Museum, Calcutta, end 
of 1 Ith century 
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Plate 45 Lokanatha, Bihar, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
beginning of 12th century 


Plate 48 Garuda, Malda, 
North Bengal, middle of 
12th century 



Plate 47 Head of a colossal 
statue, Rajshahi Museum, 
middle of 12th century 







Plate 46 Sadyojata (?), Khetlal, Bogra, Rajshahi Museum, end of 12th century 

(inscribed) 



Plate 49 Avalokitesvara, Bihar, Indian Plate 50 Visnu ^ridhara, Murshidabad, 
Museum, Calcutta, middle of 9th formerly: Collection Nahar, Calcutta, middle 

century of 11th century 
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Plate 5 1 Visnu Trivikrama of unknown Plate 52 Siirya, Kalalipara. Faridpur, 

provenance, Indian Museum, Calcutta, Bangiya Sahitya Parishad Museum, 

middle of 1 1th century Calcutta, middle of 1 1th century 
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Plate 53 Hariti and VaiSravana, Deopara, Plate 54 Uma-Mahe^vara, Dacca 
Pajshahi Museum, second half of 12th century Museum, 12th century (inscribed) 
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Plate 55 Jambhala, Ghasikundi, Indian Plate 56 Jainbhala, Vikrampur, Dacca, end of 
Museum, Calcutta, end of 12th century 1 1th century 

(inscribed on pedestal) 
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These significant preludes, however, are followed by a new impulse of great 
power, in the middle of the century, that seems to diste^ the figures fix>m within 
(Plates 23, 28) and to mould them into high reliei^ so that the lin^ are pregnant 
with a threatening movement. This high tide now has reached its climax. The 
ending tenth and the beginning eleventh century see once more a stiffened 
outline (Plate 31). 

During the ninth century the petrifying tendency had seized the soft 
fleshliness more and more. This process of artistic hardening prepared the 
consolidated vigour of form in the tenth century. The latter equally does justice 
to the matter of stone and to that of flesh. At the beginning of the century it is 
unfolded in grandeur and dignity, while in the hands of the next generation it 
becomes weakened through the enjoyment of its own existence, whereas 
toward the middle of the century an added emphasis vitalizes it and enhances its 
own inherent strength beyond its limits. Stone and flesh are heaving into majestic 
roundness (Plate 28) until finally the urging power relaxes, and the reaction sets 
in by forcing the stone into a stifthess of appearance, more rigid than ever. 

The single motifs, up to the middle of the tenth century, did not undergo 
much change, except that the details of jewelry were more delicately chiselled. 
Toward the middle of the century, the larttimukha device occupies the top of 
the stele (Plate 28) which formerly used to be decorated by a lotus flower if at 
all, or by different devices. Hairdress and crown have changed too; the chignon 
of the goddesses is placed further down the head; the pyramid of the 
kintamukuta has grown more elaborate (Plate 28); and the gandharvas now 
wear a pointed karandamukuta. The plaits of hair of the jatdmukuta now 
sometimes are horizontal, sometimes matted vertically and horizontally, while in 
some other instances they consist of single loops. 

The beginning of the eleventh century takes over from the tenth century the 
broad vision, yet it makes it somewhat shallow and thin, and is not far from 
elegance and mannerisms. In Plate 31a stiffening of the legs may be traced. 
They seem to have abdicated all elasticity, even though placed in a posture 
suggestive of movement and in this way from below they seem to communicate 
the stififhess of stone to the body of the deity. In this manner, every image 
contains the rigidity of the stone in the columns of the legs, while the upper 
portion of the body is invested with blossoming flesh whereas the round and 
fleshy face is made the receptacle of an expression suggestively ^iritual. 

The solemn grandeur which characterized the tenth century gives way to a 
conscious gracefubess by the middle of the eleventh. The bodily type has 
become slender and its significance too has narrowed down 
(Plates 32, 33, 34, 52). At the same time, however, accessories are made more 
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and more independent, llie ornaments of the human figures and the motifs on 
die slab compared with die image itself, have an equal share in the effect of the 
stele, but frequently they surpass it by their spontaneous liveliness (Plates 32, 
50). Soon they are on the way to become sumptuous and overladen; soon also 
the selfsame energy breaks through the postures and the limbs of the 
accompanying figures, while leaving that of the main ddty untouched. An over- 
exaggerated and bent posture scarcely seems able to contain all the exuberance 
(Plates 50, 51), and the <(ecorative devices in the second half of the century 
reach a voluptuouaiess hitherto unknown. The motifs as well as their technical 
treatmrait date back to the Gupta period. The motif of die scroll is cut obliquely, 
with deep shade in its hollows, into one surface, which in its turn rises 
perpendicularly from another surface (Plate 32), that of the ground, and is set 
into contrast with the dark shade that covers the latter (cf later Plate 37). 
Feathers of the tails of the kinnaras, and the curly breadth of the kirttimukha 
mask consist of the same motif and fill the throne-slab. The stele of Sarasvad 
shows the juxtaposition, typical of the eleventh century, of bodies modelled 
elegantly, yet in a stereotyped manner, and of a richly decorated slab. 

The relative slightness and gracefulness of the sculptures of the eleventh 
century toward the end seem to become burdened by heaviness (Plates 44, 
56). Once more a ponderous bodily type rqjlaces the slender figure, yet despite 
the stereotyped rendering, it retains a vague loveliness. Independence of 
ornaments, the flexibility of the accompanying figures, and the richness of the 
slab keep on increasing. But this wealth is that of matter; it is not the visualized 
equivalent of a great force. It must be stated, therefore, that the eleventh century 
most spontaneously expresses itself in the rendering of the decoration, which 
plays about, round iconographic conventions. The facial type, too, is enriched 
by a novel note, full of sensitiveness and pliability. The cut of the eyes of all the 
faces, whether egg-shaped, moon-shaped, or in the shape of a betel leaf, up to 
then had remained the same, varied only by iconographic prescriptions. Thus 
the images of Surya (Plates 1 and 5) have open and round eyes, whereas some 
other images are beautified by eyes long and with eyelids lowered, slightly 
modelled in oblique cut, and sharply set against the narrow slit of the bulging 
eye-apple (Plates 18, 24,30, etc.). The eyebrows hitherto had been rounded 
bow-like (Plates 14, 17, 20, etc.); or else they sharply rose fiiom the root of the 
nose to the temples (Plates 3, 18, etc.). But from now onwards these feeler-like 
brows become doubly curved, bending once more toward their outer ends 
(Plate 32). The upper eyelid, too, now is accentuated by an S-like curve 
drooping over the iris (Plates 3 1 , 33) more emphatically than before (Plates 9, 
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17, etc.), a mannerism of flie Eastern school suggestive of moist glances. The 
lips always full, whether lying horizontally (Plates 14, 21), or raised in a triangle 
(Plates 8, 3), are now once more bordered by a narrow ridgeline, a peculiar 
convention, in vogue already in the ninth century (Plates 31,9), and to be traced 
back to the Kusana period. Corresponding with these ridges, the folds of die 
gamients are treated (Plate 33). They are no longer incised as single or parallel 
lines, but are set as thin ridges against the modelling of the body.^^ This sensitive 
independence of the ridge-like line achieves its noblest results toward the end of 
the century, in the tenderness of the hem of the robe and the double curve of the 
feeler-brows of the Buddha image. Similarly, also the ornaments are further 
differentiated (Plate 56). A necklace, for example, is dissolved into single 
pendants or flowers. 

Toward the middle of the century the goddesses wear a flat and high 
chignon, either on the crown of the head or at the side and more backwards. At 
times the chignon on the crown of the head is quite flat or else in the shape of a 
gable (Plate 33). But the latest fashion is a chignon of the shape of a mango or 
of a Phrygian cap, that either rests on the shoulder or projects from the back of 
the head (Plates 32, 50). The kirltamukuta now becomes cone shaped (Plate 
52), while the very high jatamukuta has plaits of hair undulating or intersecting 
in circles and crowned by a lotus flower. The gandharvas wear pointed 
karandamukutas with purTtas, or ‘Phrygian’ caps. 

The trend of the sculptures at the end of the eleventh century is retained at 
the beginning of the twelfth century. The relief now generally occupies three 
planes (Plates 37, 42, 45, 54). The composition keeps on growing denser and 
denser on account of the multitude and heaviness of the accompanying details 
(Plate 37). By the middle of the century, however, a wave of creativeness, 
conspicuous by a spontaneous power of modelling, seems to be carried along 
by its own fullness (Plates 38, 47, 48). The high-relief of Gahga,^’ sculptured 
almost in the round, achieves a maximum of sumptuousness. The modelling, 
plump and tough and rippling, nevertheless yields a sharp and precise outline. 
But after this last climax there follows a final stagnation. Torpor seizes the 
sculpture of the Senas. Ornaments and folds, no longer artistically connected 
with the modelled body, rush over the image (Plates 39, 40, 41, 46, 53, 55). 
The movements of the accompanying figures, while exaggerated, are stiffened 
and so are the facial features. They are pointed, rigid, and drawn into length 
somehow. The architectonic threefold division of the back slab becomes effaced 
by a crowded disorder of clumsy scrolls. The volume grows more and more 
insipid and petrified. After the invasion of Islam, the little there was left of 
creative form died out, too. 
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Yet in spite of its lattmess, die art of the Senas, which occupies the aid of 
the eleventh and the twelfth coitury, represents the most significant phase of late 
eastern Indian sculpture. Its worldly exuberance lends an unexpected actuality 
to the religious theme. A stone inscription dating Irom the time of Vijayasena, 
found along with remari^ble sculptures in the tank of Deopara in Norfii Bengal, 
well evokes the attitude embodied in the sculptures. In the thirty-first verse of 
this memorial inscription, the poet Umapatidhara describes the consecration of 
an image of ^iva: 

Instead of the elephant hide he gave (to the god) manifold garment of silk; 
instead of the enormous snake, he twisted round his breast a big chain of 
pearls; instead of ashes, he smeared his skin with sandalpaste; into his hands 
he placed a chain of sapphires instead of one made of seeds; the snakes he 
replaced by emeralds, the human bones by lovely ornaments of pearls. He 
decorated him so as to be agreeable to the wishes of him, who carries the 
skull at the time of the destruction of tlie world. 

In the Vallala Carita of Ananda Bhatta, a story written in the sixteenth 
century but dealing with the Sena period, a sentence occurs: ‘Wlien waving the 
cauns while fanning, they discovered their armpits and looked as if their hands 
were in a dance.’ Similar in their mood are many Sena reliefs. The movement of 
the figures carries the entire charm. Strong bends are employed up to the last 
possibilities, until they seem to break in angles. But even in these figures, 
apparently so replete with movement, it is not of a transitory nature, but 
expresses a permanent attitude, exuberant in its tension. 

It is possible that the lavishness of Sena sculpture was promoted by that of 
the Kannada country from where the dynasty came. A direct connection 
between southern and eastern Indian art may be seen in those colossal images 
that were found in tlie Sunderbands recently (cf one head in possession of Mr. 
P. Tagore, Calcutta). But the animation of the Sena images boldly contrasts with 
the inert and overladen heaviness of Hoysala sculpture. Its grace and 
sensuousness belong to eastern India. 

The pliability of the body increases in the course of the artistic development. 
The standing posture, in the ninth century, was upright, or the weight was placed 
on one side only (Plates 1 and 6) and in exceptional masterpieces 
(Avalokite^vara, Nalanda) it was of the slightest tribhanga. This subtle threefold 
flexion and balance was taken up in the tenth century. The eleventh century gave 
greata amplitude to it until in the twelfth century the sway became extended to 
its utmost limits. In this manner the evolution from the slight to the 
overemphasized flexion keeps equal pace with the ever-increasing richness and 
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liveliness of the ornamentation. It indicates the changing outlook of goierations. 
The positions, on the other hand, of arms and legs, untouched by this evolution, 
throughout the centuries, by the sameness of their flexions and angles remain 
exponents of hierarchy, meditation, and grace. A singular exci^tion to this is the 
attitude of sitting ^ardhaparyanka,' a pose of ease, which, in the tenth century 
becomes spread out into the surface, wider than usual (Plate 20). The treatment 
of the limbs themselves, of feet, arms, and hands, remains the same almost 
throughout the centuries. The degree of sensitiveness given to the fingers, 
slenderness ot plumpness of limbs, depends upon the individual achievement of 
the workman. The legs, it is true, in the beginning of the ninth century, with 
carefully modelled knees (Plates 9, 10), give an impression of greater elasticity 
than those carved toward the end of the century and, later on, when they grow 
more and more into the likeness of columns, decorated by an incised round line, 
where the stiffly stretched knee has to be imagined (Plate 21). Exceptions (Plate 
24) must be ascribed to a slow adoption or to an anticipation of the leading 
tradition. 

Just as it is true generally that the treatment of arms and legs depends upon 
the quality of the work and not upon its age, the treatment of hems and ends of 
garments, too, remains unchanged up to the end of the eleventh century. It is left 
to the single craftsman, to make the hem of the garment straight, to place it in 
large undulations, to show it fiizzled or to make it plain or folded. From the end 
of the eleventh century, however, a fnzzly hem is favoured. TTiis is especially 
noticeable in the treatment of the uttarlya. Up to the end of the eleventh 
century, this shawl swayed in one great curve across the chest, or else it formed 
one undulation there (Plates 28, 29). But afterwards it becomes bordered by 
small waves, and the ends of the ‘drapery’ are arranged in single plastic and 
parallel folds, of which the ends form a rounded zigzag. But by the middle of the 
twelfth century the uttarlya not only is fiizzly, but its hem is frequently bordered 
with a narrow flounce. Even the loincloth at times shows such flounces (Plate 
46). Fluttering scarves in small undulations now accompany the figure on either 
side (Plates 39, 46, 53, 55). 

The increased linear movement of the drapery and the profusion of 
ornaments no longer are coimected organically wifti the figures. In a petty way 
they bustle over the body (Plates 40, 41, 53). But whereas ornaments and 
accessories exaggerated to the utmost, and having become almost independent, 
degenerate into an effete scribble, the postures of some of the minor figures 
become replete with spontaneous movement (Plates 41, 46, Gandharvas and 
attendants respectively). An elementary experience, against all iconographic 
prescriptions, full of vigour and freshness, sets in at last, just before the final 
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Stagnation and otdy to be suffocated soon by the invasion of Islam, The facial 
type, too, of some fermde figures becomes individualized; not, however, by a 
portrait-like treatment, but by a closer ^proach to the actual type of women of 
the country, to which the artist belonged, than to an abstract scheme (Plates 39, 
46, the companion figures). Even to the present day the round face with high 
cheekbones, a childlike chubby type, with some Mongolian admixture 
frequently can be met witlLamong the women of Bengal. 

Hairdress and crowns have still grown higher and more elaborate even than 
in the eleventh century. The mango-like ‘Phrygian’ chignon has slipped down the 
back of the head and towers above it, or rests on the shoulder (Plate 42), The 
pyramidal kirltamukup is now very high and has an amalaka on its top (Plate 
37, cf. Plate 52). The jatamukuta shows the accustomed types of carefully 
intertwined plaits (Plates 42, 45, 53, 54), a lotus bud on top, and flowers stuck 
into the loops of hair, but it is also embellished loose locks, curling capriciously 
and coquettishly. This way of dressing the hair has its origin in an ascetic habit, 
but is by no means inferior to any wig worn in the Rococo. The Gandharvas 
(Plate 39), as before, wear pointed karandamukutas, sometimes also a 
‘Phrygian’ chignon covered by a veil (Plate 42) as that on the head of Parvatl. 

The worldly trend, that by the middle of the twelfth century had found its 
expression in an enhancement of movement, in the fi*ivolous exuberance of 
jeweliy, garments, and fashions of wearing the hair, may be noticed to some 
extent in the facial expression, too. Although under the doubly curved feeler-like 
brows the lotus-eyes remain unchanged, the voluptuous and curly lips, triangular 
generally in outline and smiling, transform the general expression; in the first half 
of the century it had been that of meditation, of listening to the depth of one’s 
own being, whereas afterwards the smile becomes covered with the dew of 
contenplative enjoyment. 

The art of the Senas culminates in the sculptures that were found in the tank 
of Deopara in North Baigal. It has to be assumed that an especially gifted artist 
who justifies the fame of the school of Varendra, to which Taranatha refers, was 
at work there with his pupils. But at present it is impossible to point to certain 
centres of art with an outspoken tradition of their own. The reason is that to the 
vast material already known, many novel finds are constantly adding new 
information — the recent excavations at Paharpur for instance, or the find of 
sixty-five metal images at Jhewari, Chittagong, of which the bulk belongs to the 
tenth century and is peculiar through its ‘Burmese’ features, whereas other 
earlier ‘bronzes’ recall the style of Samath and of NalandS; the individual 
craftsmen moreover just as the individual sculptures migrated firam their centres 
to dififerent destinations. 
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Some images, as the stelae of Visnu and of SQrya (Plate 52) have 
exceptional features, such as the angularity of the linear composition; but it is 
impossible at present to decide whether this is a local variety or a peculiarity 
belonging to a tradition of which examples may be found later on in other 
districts. 

The sculpture of the Pfila and Sena period does not belong to the greatest 
moments of Indian art. Its merit lies in the local and chronological continuity of a 
large number of preserved images. A summing up of its entire evolution may be 
found in the oscillation between fleshly and abstract form, so that even the 
abstraction has a sensuous basis. From generation to generation, this process 
continues, safeguarded by a carefully followed tradition. 

The first generation of the ninth century lends softly sensuous bodies to its 
deities. During the second generation, these stiffen, and during the third become 
still more severe and abstract, until at the beginning of the taith century a new 
reality is given to the stiffened mass, the abstract treatment of which is replaced 
by a livelier form. With this transformation, the next two generations are 
engaged. The evolution in the ninth century leads from the reality of the flesh to 
that of abstraction. The tenth century achieves a ponderous, sensuous grandeur. 
The eleventh century in its turn works in a downward direction; it values cool 
regularity over the sensuous wealth of form, but in its second and third 
generation the sensuous perception grows strong once more, and celebrates its 
final triumph in the twelfth century. But for a short time only, for at the end of the 
century there are clear signs of the approaching end, with its inevitable rigidity. 

Year of publication: First appeared: 1929 

Revised: 1983' 


* Printed from Exploring India 's Sacred Art, 1983 
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Notes and References 

* RUpam (1920), p. 100. 

^ J. C, French, The Art of the Pula Empire of Bengal (London, 1928) does justice in 
the early period of PSla art, cf fig. 1 with pi. 5, a work of the eighth century. 

^ R. D. Banerji, ‘ThePSlas of Bengal’, oftheASB 5, no. 8 (1915): 47-112. 

^ Cf. R. P. Chanda, Gau^rdjamdld (in Bengali), and R. C. Kata, Handbook, Sri 
Pratap Singh Museum (Srisagkr), p. 72. 

^ The most significant sculptures that are inscribed are reproduced in Plates 7, 11, 19 
and in R. D. Banerji, Bdhgldr Itihdsa, 1st ed., passim. For other dated inscriptions see M. 
M. Chakravarti, ‘Pala Inscriptions in the Indian Museum,’ JASB (1908); D. R. Sahni, 
Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sdmdth (Calcutta, 1914), p. 88, pi. II; 
Baneiji, Pdlas of Bengal, pp. 61, 65, 77, 103, and 105; ‘Bangiya Sahitya Parisad Patrika,’ 
Bengal District Gazetteer 15 (1916): 13; and French, Art, Plates 2, 9, 10, 11, 20, 27, and 
pp. 11-5. 

^ G A. Grierson, ‘Gleanings from the Bhakta Mala,’ JRAS (1908), p. 627. 

Vajrayana, the mling form of Buddhism at the period under discussion, emphasizes 
in idnya, Nirdtmd, the female principle, united with whom the Bodhisattva rests in 
eternal bliss. Cf. B. Bhattacharyya, Indian Buddhist Iconography (Oxford University 
Press, London, 1924), p. 16. 

* Cf. also D. C. Sen, Vaisnava Literature of Mediaeval Bengal (Calcutta, 1917), 
p. 221; and D. C. Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature (Calcutta, 191 1), p. 63. 

® For instance, Bhattacharyya, Buddhist Iconography, pp. 123, 82. 

D. C. Sen, Folk Literature of Bengal (Calcutta, 1920), pp. 246, 267. 

** Chanda, Gaudardjamdld, p. 8; D. C. Sen, Ballads of Eastern Bengal, 4 vols. 
(Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1923-32); and Sen, Bengali Language and Literature, 
p.246. 

Sen, Folk Literature, p. 67. 

am indebted to the Office of the Director, Geological Survey of India, for the 

analysis. 

In several instances the earlier images were made of different varieties of stone, 
cf. Plate 3, and N. K. Bhattasali, Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures 
in the Dacca Museums (Dacca, 1929), p. xix. 

Asta-dhdtu images sometimes were gilded, cf. ‘The Visnu Image from Gomilla,’ 
Rdpam (1928), pp. 33, 34, 26; and the Chauddagrdm Sarwdnl. 

The Rangpur Bronzes do not contain gold or silver. Cf. Atmual Report, ASI, 1911- 
12. D. B. Spooner, ‘Visnu Images from Rangpur, Found near Dacca,’ now in the Calcutta 
Museum (R. D. Baneiji, Bdhgldr Itihdsa), and S. Kumar, ‘A Note on the Bengal School of 
Artists,’ JASB, n.s. 12 (1916): 23-28. 
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Cf. Stella Kratnrisch, ‘Grundztlge der indischen Kunst’ (Hellerau bei Dresden, 
1924), Plate 47. Terracotta plaques and figures were found in NSlanda and in eastern 
Bengal, but the large terracotta reliefs from Pnharpur, with their lively and careless 
treatment, form a group by themselves. 

Stella Kramrisch, ‘The Visnudharmottaram,’ The Calcutta Review, 3rd ser., 10 
(1924); 15. 

In 1922 in the possession of Raj Pandit Radha Krishna Bahadur of Mathura; 
Bhattasali, Iconography, pp. xxi, TTi-lA. 

Kramrisch, ‘Visnudharmottaram,’ p. 41. 

The difference becomes clear in the case of the kneeling figures of devotees with 
their more momentous movements. This difference, however, is especially marked when 
the ritualistic stone sculptures are compared with decorative reliefs, made of tenacotta 
and fixed into the walls of the vihdra at Paharpur, where the single figures with the full 
freedom of motion run and hover about, enjoy themselves, and cut grimaces. 

See French, Art, Plates 6, 7. Cf. also Tara from SukhavSspur, Bhattasali, 

Iconography, Plate 20. 

21 

See French, Art, Plates 10, 15. The Surya at Candimuda, Bhattasali, Iconography, 
Plate 59, and the Lokanatha from Sylhet, Plate 4, belong to this period and maintain the 
same high standard. The Visnu from Laksmanakati, ibid., Plate 32, belongs to the end of 
this century. 

French, Art, Plate 18, is of the tenth century; Plate 8 illustrates a sculpture that 

belongs neither to the art of the Pala tradition nor to the eighth century. 

25 

The robe of the Buddha images (saiighati) makes use of the same convention in 
order to indicate folds. In some later instances, cf. Bhattasali, Iconography, Plate 14, of 
the twelfth and eleventh centuries respectively, some goddesses wear either a short 
bodice {coli) or a longer jacket-like and tightly fitting bodice. They are marked by their 
hemlines only and by the pattern, if any, of the cloth. 

This treatment, too, is met with in the early ninth century. Cf. Plate 4. 

Stella Kramrisch, ‘Notes on Bengal Sculpture,’ The Modern Review 33 (January, 
1923) : 62. 
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C. SlVARAMAMURTl 
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MEDIEVAL SCULPTURE (DECCAN AND THE SOUTH) 
INTRODUCTORY 

T he name Vakataka which occurs in an inscription at Amaravatl gives 
the clue to understand the movement of the V^takas from the Krishna 
valley to die Deccan where they later ruled over a large empire. This gives us 
also a clue to understand the inspiration that the Vakatakas drew from the early 
art of the Satavahanas and the Iksvakus from the Krishna valley. The scene of 
the Buddha overcoming Mara, one of the finest sculptures of the Vakataka 
period at Ajanta, is a development on the mode of representation of the same 
theme at Ghanta^ala, which can be assigned to the time of the Iksvakus. The 
presence of Mara (Plate 1) at Ajanta more as the sweet Makaraketana (the 
‘makara’-bannered) is an innovation absent in earlier sculptures. The other 
motifs individually studied are also revealing. The figure of a dwarf with head on 
stomach occurring in the fourth period of Satavahana sculpture at Amaravatl 
and again at Ghanta^ala in the time of the Iksvakus, is repeated in the Vakataka 
sculpture at Ajanta, and thence the motif is borrowed by the Western Calukya 
sculptors who have introduced it in the rows of dwarfish figures in the BadamI 
caves. The motif occurs again nearer its original source at Mahabalipuram in the 
7th century A.D. and continues for a couple of centuries more. In the earliest 
Cola monuments, it is still a vital factor. This motif has migrated fixim the South 
through the Vakataka realm to the region of the Guptas, as we find it occurring 
at Samath. More interesting is the fact that it has crossed the seas and found a 
place among the lovely carvings adorning the Javanese monuments which are 
contemporary with the Pallava ones that they so closely resemble in style and 
modelling. 

Some of the terracottas found at Pondicherry which exhibit great grace in 
modelling approach, are the best of the lithic sculpture of the Pallava period. 
These are the only known examples of this category of clay work of the early 
Pallavas. Two fine large images of the Buddha and some others like Siihhanoda 
^d Tara from Nagapattinam should be assigned to the 5th-6th centuries A. D. 
They are later than the metal images of the Buddha found at AmarSvatl, 
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Buddhom and other places in the Krishna region belonging to the 3rd-4th 
centuries A.D. But they represent the best of metal work of the early Pallavas, 
probably that of Siihhavisnu, the father of Mahendravarman. 

EARLY WESTERN CALUKYA 

The earliest sculpture of the Western C^ukyas is from the Lad Khan 
temple, the temple at Aihole and the caves at Badaml, which are all inspired by 
the glorious Vakataka4raditions noticed in the earliest caves at Ellora, 
Aurangabad and ElejAanta. The panels of Brahma (Plate 2), Siva and Visnu 
with attendants at Aihole remind us of the best of Vakataka work, including the 
dance scene at Aurangabad cave 7, the Saptasvara musical form of ^iva from 
Parel. (Plate 3) The figures of Gariga and Yamuna flanking doorways, represent 
only a continuation of the earlier Vakataka tradition. The pumaghata filled with 
lotus decorative pattern suggestive of fecundity flowing out of the rhouth on 
either side of the pot is an earlier motif occurring in Satavahana art which 
survived in later sculpture. The early motif of makara that develops floriated 
hind quarters along with similar bovine and buffalo motifs, even in the Ajanta 
paintings, is similarly carved in the Calukya cave of BadamT in the 6th century A. D. 
The figure of Varaha rescuing Prthvl, already famous in the magnificent Gupta 
sculpture at Udayagiri (Plate 4), has been an inspiration for the carver at 
Badaml. When Narasirhhavarman sacked Pulake^’s capital, it is very likely that 
he carried away workmen from here, or the impressions of this cave were 
deeply imprinted in the minds of his own craftsmen who later carved the lovely 
Varaha panels at Mahabalipuram with the result that they closely resemble the 
Calukya carving. Similarly, the Trivikrama panel at BadamT is repeated at 
Mahabalipuram. The head on stomach of Gana, found in early sculpture of 
successive early dynasties, is repeated at BadamT and at Mahabalipuram. The 
long yajnopavita (sacred thread), often mukta-yqjnopavTta composed of 
pearls, which occurs in late Satavahana sculptures, thickens and runs over the 
right arm in early Calukya sculpture at BadamT, and similarly in early Pallava 
sculpture also. However, the Pallava sculptor draws his inspiration in this as well 
as in the motif of the homed dvarapalaka more directly from that of the 
Visnukundins. The figures are massive and decorative detail is greater here than 
in the simpler Pallava work. The drapery, tassels, waist cord and loops are 
sufficiently massive here. At BadamT as at Mahabalipuram, the kinta of Visnu is 
almost cylindrical. The matted hairs of rsis are equally simple. But the bracket 
figures fiiom the cave temples at BadamT are the precursors of the later Western 
Calukya, Hoysala and K^atTya bracket figures which are unknown in Pallava 
sculpture though rows of Ganas and geese are common to both. 
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SAlai^ikayana 

Hie l§alaAk§yanas, fervent worshippers of the Sun-god as CTitrarathaswSnu, 
ruled from Vengi in the 4th-5th centuries A. D. They were re^onsible for a 
temple to this deity, ruins of which can be seen at Pedavegi near Eluru. 
A monumental image of Gane^ though badly mutilated, is one of the vay few 
antiquarian remains of the ^^ahkayana period. Judging from the shapely 
couchant bull on the seals of their copperplates, we can understand how 
beautiful should have been the workmanship of the ^alahkayana works of art. 

VENUKUNMN 

The relationship of the Visnukundins with the Vaka^as and their devotion 
to the Lord of SrTparvata, the deity adorned by PrabhavaG Gupta, the queen of 
Vakataka Rudrasena II and mother of Pravarasena H, are both significant when 
considering any influences in sculpture from Ajanta. It is to be recalled that the 
Vakatakas are mentioned very early at Amaravati, and hence were not totally 
new to the Krishna valley. The Visnukundin relationship thus appears quite a 
natural event. It is therefore not surprising that some motifs occur in the heart of 
the Vakataka territory which are identical with those familiar in the Krishna 
valley, as the contact remained unruptured. Though excavation into living rock 
to produce rock-cut caves is as old as the 2nd-3rd centuries B. C., and among 
the earliest known caves are the Barabar cave near Gaya, the early Western 
Indian caves, the Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves in Orissa and the Guntupalli 
cave near Bezwada, it cannot be asserted that the last mentioned monument, so 
near Mogalrajapuram, Undavalli and Akkannamadanna caves, gave the 
immediate inspiration for the excavation of these caves. It is rather the later ones 
from Central India like the Udayagiri cave, with the dvarapala that appears to 
have been the model. But considering the type of pillars and long cell series in 
tiers in the caves at Uni^valli, there appears to exist an abundant influence of 
the early Orissan caves as well. The sculpture in Mogalrajapuram cave is 
exceedingly good though much of it is weathered. The carved panels on the 
pillars of cave 4 are veiy fine specimens of work, as also the heads in the caitya 
windows at the top of the facade. The animals in a row above are full of life, the 
elephant with its expanded trunk and the lion with its double-looped tail in 
action. The curious animal in this group, half human and half animal, is 
reminiscent of similar figures from the Amaravati rail. The homed dvarapala 
with yajfiopavtta mnning over the right arm and with heavy club, at once 
reminds us of similar Pallava figures occurring in almost id^tical cave ten^les in 
the Tamil country. Above the row of animals is a dancing figure of Siva. In the 
tmly southern style, we find even at Mahabalipuram, on the Dharmarajaratha, 
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^iva dancing on Apasmara, a feature ideated in later bronzes. It is not beside 
the Nandin as in Western Calukya or Orissan sculpture or on the Nandin as in 
Pala sculpture, ^iva has here however a number of arms holding weapons, 
similar to the dancing deity in the Badami cave. There is thus here this northern 
element commingling with the southern tradition of trampling Apasmara. 
Though badly mutilated, the figure is a magnificent one and a fine example of the 
blend of northern and sg;uthem elements. It is a figure from which some 
elements alone have been incorporated in the Pallava monument which became 
the parent of all later figures of this type. Yet another cave at Mogalrajapuram 
contains smaller dvarapala figures of fine workmanship. 

The caves at Undavalli, on the other bank of the Krishna, are also 
important monuments of the Visnukundins. The lion with double-looped tail, 
repeated in the seals of the monarchs of this family, is represented here on a 
pillar, as also the punuikalasa or vase which also occurs at Mogalrajapuram. It 
may be recalled that Prof Jouveau Dubreuil attributes the lion and vase coins to 
the Visnukundins. In the Un^valli cave the carvings on the pillars are all very 
important as the precursors of some of the famous panels of Pallava sculpture in 
Mahabalipuram. The seated lions from the top of the storeyed caves at 
Undavalli are reminiscent of similar lion guardians of the gateway of the 
AmarSvaG stQpa and the predecessors of the lions guarding the entrance of the 
Mukhalihge^vara temple. In fact, the lion doorways, simhadvaras as they are 
called, appear to have been a favourite with the sculptors from Andhra and 
Kalihga. The motif of Varaha lifting up PrthvT, famous in both anthropomorphic 
and zoomorphic forms in the Gupta period at Udayagiri, Eran and other places, 
has travelled south; the former type is found at BadamT, and its contemporary is 
the carving on one of the pillars of the Un^valli cave, though the Pallava panel 
at Mahabalipuram is a more faithful copy of the Western Calukya carving. 
Narasirhlia’s figure occurs at Badami, Undavalli and in some of the early 
Pallava caves. Trivikrama (Plate 5) has a representation in almost identical form 
in the early Western Calukya cave at Badami, in the Visnukundin cave at 
Unt^valli and in the Pallava caves at Mahabalipuram. Krsna lifting Govardhana, 
so beautifully represented at Mahabalipuram, has its earlier representation at 
Up^lavalli. Here, some of the figures like the gopts, carrying pots arranged one 
over the other in a pile on the head, are found in almost identical manner at 
Mah&balipuram, though the scene is expanded in this later sculpture. It is 
interesting to compare this theme with the sculpture from Badami and the lata* 
panels fitrm Ellor&. The Lingodbhava is depicted at Un^valli in a manner quite 
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different fiom that found in later South Indian retnesentations, and reminds us of 
slightly later Western Indian and Orissan types. The Gajcndramoksa panel hae 
is undoubtedly inspired by the famous Gupta panel (Plate 6) from Deogarfi 
whose fame should have travelled through the Vakataka domain. 

EASTERN CALUKYA 

In the 7th century, Kubja Visnuvardhana began the Eastern Calukya line, 
and some of his descendants built temples worthy of their power, embellished 
with magnificent sculptures. Their temples at Biccavolu, including their huge 
monolithic Gane^a in the field, are a lasting testimony to their aesthetic 
appreciation. A dvarapalaka, from one of their lost and forgotten temples at 
Bezwada (Plate 7), bears an inscription on the back, in letters of the 7th century 
A. D. It is here recorded that the court sculptor of the Vegi king carved it. His 
companion, also probably by the same sculptor, is a noble figure full of life and 
energy. Bells decorating the \ongyajnopavTta, lion-headed clasps on belt and 
armlet, thick stout cord wound and going around the waist, beautiful ringlets of 
hair and an exuberance of ornamental detail, are characteristics of early Eastern 
Calukya art. The Gane:Sas of the early Eastern Calukya sculptors have only a 
single pair of arms, a natural elephant head without a crown, and are colossal in 
size. 

Eastern Calukya sculpture, more developed than in the earliest stage, is best 
represented in the temples at Biccavolu. The GaneSa (Plate 8) figures are 
peculiar and are developed from the earlier type. Natela dancing is more akin 
to the northern type of Nartesvara than to the Nataraja of the Tamil country. He 
has only four arms unlike the nortliem figures but he carries the triMa which is 
absent in southern representations. The catura mode of dance is the favourite 
one here as in BadamI or Mukhalingam or Bengal, and not the anandatatuiava 
pose as in South Indian representations. Siva’s /a/d is also more akin to the 
Gupta-Vakataka type from the Deccan. The figures from the Biccavolu temples 
bear a strong family resemblance to the earlier Western Calukya work from 
BadamI, whence the sculptors draw their inspiration, but local influence has 
modified their work considerably. 

The later phase of the Eastern Calukya art is characterized by a certain 
amount of formalism which is in contrast with the simpler and more effective and 
artistic earlier work. As the inspiration and ideals are the same as for early 
Caukya sculpture the same style continues but the inevitable changes that time 
wrought in the Western Calukya territory may also be observed here. Sculpture 
in a few temples of later date in and about Rajamahendravarman, in Gurzala, 
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Madiarla and a number of places in Guntur and Krishna districts rqiresent late 
Calukya sculpture. In the temple of Siihhacalam in the Visakhapatnam district 
some of the work is late Cdlidcya 

PALLAVA 

The Pallavas were ruling from the 3rd century onwards as seen from their 
earliest prokrt charters, and their kingdom included a part of the Krishna valley. 
Visnugopa, the early Pallava king, mentioned as the ruler of KancT in the 
Allahabad pillar inscriptirm of S^udragupta, is given in the Pallava genealogy in 
the Vayalur inscription. The early monarchs of this line had indeed a large 
empire, but veiy little of their art has yet been made available for our study. The 
Bhairavakonda cave temples in Nellore district closely resemble the early 
Pallava cave temples in the Tamil country, and have to be assigned to the 6th 
century, when the Pallava king Sirhhavarman II or Siihhavisnu, possibly the 
latter, ruled. The lion pillars in this case appear to bear some relationship to the 
name of the king, and it is to be remembered that lion pillars occur again during 
the time of Narasiihhavarman I and Narasiihha II, alias Rajasirhha, though later 
they became a common type and ceased to be of any special significance. 

The cave temples at Bhairavakon^ are guarded by dvarapalakas with a 
single pair of arms, some of them homed, and carved in a style suggesting great 
affinities to the dvarapalakas in the early caves of Mahendravarman I at 
Dalavanur, Mandagapattu and other places, while both agree in features like 
the peculiar head-gear horns, arrangement of hair in large mass extending on 
either side of the face to rest on the shoulders, ornaments, waist-band 
treatment, heavy club and general bearing, ITie Bhairavakonda figures suggest 
slightly earlier and more primitive workmanship, but as already pointed out by 
Jouveau Dubreuil, there has been artistic vandalism at Bhairavakonda and the 
lion pillar, lion-headed caitya windows, in fact quite an amount of earlier work 
has been ruined by later sculptors who have tried to improve the existing 
carving. Between temples No. 1 and 2, are letters in early Pallava Grantha 
resembling those of Mahendravarman ’s time, giving the line srTbrahmesmra- 
vism which we can understand in the light of Mahendravarman’s inscription at 
Manc^gapaitu. At this place, the dvdrapalas flanking the rock-cut cave, as in 
other early Pallava monuments of Mahendravarman’s time, are massive but 
human, with a single pair of arms, heavy looped girdles, wearing a peculiar 
headdress, sometimes adorned with horns, and stand, with their hands resting 
on heavy clubs and on their waist, or raised in an attitude of assurance or 
wonder. The thick ya/nopavr/a, often shown running over the right arm in early 
Pallava figures, is exactly as in Western Calukya and VisnukunAn figures as 
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already pointed out. The peculiar cylindrical crown of Visnu that has its 
counterpart in BadamI cave carving, the heavy drapery and thick waist-cord 
with prominent loops and tassels, and the natural way of carrying their we^^ns 
instead of as in later sculptures, are all special features of this early period. 
Indeed, the earliest sculpture of the Pallavas that is lost to us has to be 
understood only by a study of the monuments of Mahendravaiman and his son, 
the earliest surviving rulers of the Pallavas. It is clear from Mahendravarman’s 
Mandagapattu inscription — etad anistakam adrumam aloham asudham 
vicitracittena nirmdpitam nrpena brahmeivaravisnulaksitdyatanam — ^there 
were earlier temples of perishable material, and Mahendravaiman takes pride in 
introducing this new kind of cave temple, excavated in the living rock or carved 
as a monolith. The caves at Tiruchirapalli, Tirukalukunram, Kllmavilahgai and 
many other places contain typical specimens of early Pallava sculptural work. 

The rock-cut ratha, the famous Aijuna penance group (Plate 9), the 
Varahas, GajalaksmI (Plate 10), Sesa^ayl Visnu (Plate 11), MahisamardinI 
(Plate 12) and other panels as also the carving depicting Kisna raising mount 
Govardhana, with a host of cowherds, milk-maids, cows and bulls (Plate 13) 
standing around him, are among the masterpieces of Pallava art of the 7th 
century A. D. at Mahabalipuram. 

The Kailasanatha temple at Kancipuram, with a wealth of iconographic 
sculpture of great aesthetic quality, in style more advanced than at 
Mahabalipuram, illustrates the aesthetic appreciation of Rajasimha and his art- 
minded queen Rahgapataka. Unlike as in the earlier phase of Pallava art, where 
the sculptures are simpler, heavier and more primitive, in the later phase carvings 
exhibit greater detail of workmanship, lighter anatomy and more developed 
artistic finish. The sculptures of the Vaikunthaperumal, Airavate^vara, 
MukteSvara, Matahgeivara and other temples at Kancipuram are fine 
examples of this work. The Vlrattane^vara temple at Tiruttani has good 
examples of late Pallava work of the time of Aparajita, the last phase of Pallava 
art. The Pallava sculptures from Satyamahgalam are also fine examples of this 
phase of work. In all these, the noticeable features are that the form of the figure 
is more slender, the face more elongated, the loops yajnopavftas slightly 
less heavy, the latter with fine clasp and ribbon-shaped fastening. The kirita of 
Visnu continues to be cylindrical, and weapons like the conch and discus, held 
on edge, have rather elongated flames, and appear above the hands, indicated 
in a position to carry them. The civilization of the time, life in the city, battles, 
horse sacrifice, coronation, election of the king, consecration of the temple and 
many other incidents, graphically represented in the sculptured panels on the 
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inner walls of the Vaikuigi^penunal temple, are excellent specimens for the 
study of the art of the period. 

Iconography of this period of Pallava history is rich, and the different forms 
of mUrtis make a very interesting study. Among the noteworthy are iSiva in 
airdhanrtta pose, Ardhanarl^vara on bull, Daksinamurti wearing 
ardhayogapatta and others. Though there can be nothing that can approach the 
grouping of figures in the-«arlier Pallava art at Mahabalipuram, the groups 
arranged by the late Pallava sculptors are nearly as pleasing. 

The late Pallava sculptures at Kaveripakkam represent a fusion of 
R^trakuto elanents in Pallava art. That the Rastrakutas invaded this territory in 
the 9lh century and that their influence prevailed is known from inscriptions. The 
names of the Pallava queen Reva and her son Dantivarman, probably named 
after his maternal grandfather Danti of the Rasttakuta family, suggest the 
relationship that brought about the external influence in art. The peculiar lotus 
and lily garland yajnopavTta, lion-headed clasp for armlet and girdle, 
occurrence of a central loop, elaborate pearl decoration in the ornaments and 
other features are special introductions enhancing the beauty of the simpler 
Pallava sculpture. The dvarapdlakas (Plate 14) and Brahma from 
Kaveripakkam are exquisite examples of this late Pallava art influenced by the 
Rastrakuta style. 

EARLY PANDYA 

The sculptured cave temple at Tirumalaipuram in Tirunelveli district 
discovered by Jouveau Dubreuil is an interesting and excellent example of early 
Pandyan work. The Pandya cave temple is in style exactly like the early Pallava 
ones, the corbels and shafts of pillars and pilasters, the plan and other 
arrangements, being Pallava parallels in Pandyan country. The carved panels in 
the cave temple are equally interesting. The figures bear the same anatomy as 
those of early Pallava workmanship, the same heavy form, double chain, well 
rounded limbs, thick waist-cord loops, ribbon-shaped yajnopavTta sometimes 
running over the right arm, sparse ornamentation and so forth. All these features 
may be observed in the figures of Brahma, Dancing Siva and Visnu. The 
Gane^a figure is also very natural like the Pallava representations of the deity, 
the elephant-head so shaped as to closely resemble that of the animal without 
any trace of stylization so characteristic of later sculpture. In the arrangement of 
the matted hair of iSiva or the crown of Visnu, in the mode of holding weapons 
and the peculiar characteristics of the weapons themselves, the heavy drapery 
and tassels, early Pallava and Pandyan sculptures show close similarity. If the 
form of Natela on toe Dharmarajaratha at Mahabalipuram, like toe figure on the 
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facade of the cave at Mogalrajc^uram, has contributed to the beautiful concept 
of this magnificent dancing figure, so characteristic of early Cola work, the 
Pa^an figure fix^m Tirumalaipuram has also contributed in no small measure its 
quota towards it. The dvarapalakas' figures in this cave are equally interesting 
and come close to similar figures in Pallava caves. 

At Kalugumalai there is a magnificent monolithic temple of about the 9th 
century wherein are to be found some of the most beautifUl carvings of early 
medieval South India. The Ganas, Nandis, iSiva, ParvatT, and other figures of 
deities, conceived and executed by the sculptors with great taste, discrimination 
and restraint, are excellent specimens of Pandyan work. Very close to this 
monolithic temple, there are carvings on a boulder which include a striking 
representation of the Tirthankara Par^vanatha flanked by PadmSvatl and 
Yaksa. (Plate 1 5) 

In another cave at Tirupparahkunram near Madurai, there are early carvings 
which have been plastered over and ruined, though, fortunately, one large panel 
of dancing l^iva witli Devi watching the dance, in the company of the Ganas and 
Nandi (Plate 1 6), is perfectly well preserved, and is a great masterpiece of early 
Pandyan art. There are similar other caves at Pillaiyarpatti and other places 
which have all fine examples of this phase of Pandyan art 

EARLY CERA 

Among the earliest Cera monuments is the rock-cut cave of Kaviyur near 
Tiruvallara in the former Travancore State. The architectural features of this 
rock cave recall the early Pallava ones at Mamandur, Pallavaram, 
Slyamahgalam, Mahendravadi, Tiruchirapalli, etc. The dvdrapalakas in this 
cave are like similar early Pallava figures, particularly the one to the left of the 
entrance that is almost similar to the door-keeper similarly guarding the entrance 
in the Tiruchirapalli cave. He leans heavily on the huge club which is entwined 
by a cobra. 

A further step in the development of sculpture in the Cera country can be 
seen in the figures carved in relief on either side of the entrance of the Vilinjam 
cave, ten miles south of Trivandrum. The dancing figure of !§iva and Devi beside 
him are typical of eighth-century work, and resemble late Pallava carving of 
contemporary date in the area around South and North Arcot and Chingleput 
districts. The tiaras of the god and the goddess, the facial features and the 
general contour of the figures are all very charactwistic of sculpture of the eighth 
century A. D. A stone image of Visnu at Kurathiyara (Darianarhkoppu) is 
characteristic of sculpture corresponding to the latest phase of Pallava art 
bordering on early Cola work in the 8th century A. D. The heavy tassels and 
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loops, though present, show a tmdency to omateness. The fan>like amusement 
of folds of one end of the under-garment to the left, immediately above the 
waist-cord, the thick broad sacred thread with ornamental knob with a single 
strand lost under the tassels and garment and appearing again just near the right 
ankle, the hands in kartanmukha with weapons just placed above the two 
fingers, the discus on edge — all these are noteworthy characteristics. Of the 
same date is the dvdrapahkg unearthed at Vilinjam, and represents the usual 
door-keeper with a single pair of arms, one of which is in the attitude of 
wonder, the other suggesting defiance. The bells on the sacred thread and the 
central tassel of the under-gaxment and a certain richness of decoration suggests 
some Calukya influence as well. But in the main the type is akm to that of early 
Cola. The decorative element in this figure and in that of the Visnu already 
mentioned forms the precursor of that elaborated ornamentation that forms such 
a characteristic feature of later Kerala art as seen in wooden carvings and 
paintings. Caryatid dwarfs under go/nuA^a gargoyles called oruntdngi, like the 
ones fiom some early tenples in Cochin as fiom Pemvanam, recall similar figure 
under the gargoyle in the Brhadl^vara temple at Tanjavur, representing excellent 
early Cola work. A broken Msnu in late Pallava style found at Talakkat near 
Irinjalakkudu in Cochin, the Buddha images from Bharanikkani, 
Murudurkulahgarai, and Jaina figures cut on the face of the rock at Chitaral in 
Travancore, are fine examples of early Cola art. 

CXDLA 

The earliest Cola temples, rather small structures, represent the first phase 
of Cola art. The sculpture of the earlier phase shows great skill in the 
arrangement of the gen^l disposition of figures, a grace in the contours of the 
limbs, flexions and pleasing poses and a certain naturalness, all of which add 
charm to the work. The figures are more slender and the anatomy lighter as in 
the latest phase of Pallava art; the figures are definitely taller and ornamentation 
more delicate and intricate, though restrained. The faces are yet elongated in the 
earlier phase though the features are even more pleasing than in later Pallava 
figures, and the somewhat rounder face that is so characteristic of Cola figures 
in general appears towards the end of the 10th century. The filigreed crown or 
sacred thread, necklet, fine lion-headed clasp of waist zone, lovely bunch of 
fan-like folds of edge of garment to the left above the waist zone, the folds and 
tassels of garment loops less heavy than in earlier figures, decorative patterns on 
garments occurring sometimes, all these are very characteristic of the earliest 
phase of Cola art, and they continue even during die Titanic age, the time of the 
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Bilia(£i$vara temple at TanjSvur and the Gahgoikon^olapuram temple. This 
grand style of the Cola monarchs Rajarqa and Rajendra represents die peak of 
this art. 

The slender tall figures from the niches all around the small but beautiful 
early shrines in the Nage^varasw5ml temple, the lovely Dvarapalakas in the 
Siva temple at Kilaiyflr near Tirukkovilur, the beautiful sculptures adorning the 
Kurahganathe^vara temple at ^rTnivasanallur in the Tiruchirapalli district, the 
fine carvings from the Aivar and Muvar temples in the former Pudukko^i 
State, are all fine examples of early Cola work. Some Rastrakuta influence is 
found in the fine early Cola sculpture from Kaveripakkam in North Arcot 
district and this blend of Tamil and Canarese elements of art is very interesting. 
The beautiful Rama group fi"om Vadakkuppanayur consisting of Rama, Slta, 
Laksmana and Hanuman (Plate 17), the Visnu with ^ridevT and BhudevI from 
Peruntottam (Plate 18), Natela and Somaskanda from Tiruvalahgadu 
(Plate 19), all in the Madras Museum, are among the most beautiful examples of 
bronze images of the early Cola school. The Somaskanda bronze in Timvalur 
and Gahgaikondacolapuram temple and the Tripurantaka and Natela images 
from the Brhadl^vara temple, the Gajantaka fijom Nallur are excellent examples 
of bronzes in addition to those already mentioned. The lovely carvings of 
Natela, Lihgodbhava etc. from the outer niches of the sanctum of the 
Brhadllvara temple and panels like Cande^anugrahamurti from 
Gahgaikon<^colapuram (Plate 20) are typical examples of the Titanic aspect of 
the Cola sculptor’s art. 

The Titanic art of South India is Cola art of the 11th century. The beginner 
of this new style in art was Rajaraja the great, and the most famous edifice 
raised by him is the Rajaraje^vara temple at Tanjavur. The temple ranks with 
any of the noblest in India, and if something to remind one of the glory of the 
pyramids in Egypt were required in India, it is to be found in this temple built by 
Rfljaraja and the Gahgaikondacolapuram temple of Rajendra. These temples 
and the one from Tribhuvanam of the same age have huge pyramidal vimdna 
towers over the sanctum sanctorum. The huge dvarapalakas arranged on all 
the sides of these pyramidal structures are excellent specimens of early Cola art 
showing the Titanic nature of the conception and the equally noble execution by 
the early Cola sculptor. These peculiar dvarapalakas, the hugest of their kind 
in South India, have triMas on their head and carry the emblems of ^iva 
including a huge gada-cum-kuthdra on which they rest one of their legs. Their 
eyebrows are arched and eyes bulge out. At the comers of the mouth are two 
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prominent teeth. One of the hands is in tarjani and an upper hand is in 
vismaya. This vismciya hasta suggesting wonder is a peculiar characteristic of 
some late Pallava and most early Cola sculptures representing dvclrapalakas. 
The kirtimukha on the waist zone and sometimes on the armlets is also 
characteristic. The tri^uU^ over the head of these massive dvarapdlakas, as we 
find at the Brhadl^vara temple at Tanjavur, Tribhuvanam and 
Gahgaikon^olapuram, isjpecially characteristic of sculptures of this period 
just like the horns of the dvdrapdlakas of the Pallava period earlier. Such 
massive figures are also found on either side of the entrance of the main shrine 
itself inside, and other good examples are from temples of the same date like 
that of Siva from Tiruvorriyur near Madras. The huge sculptures adorning the 
niches around the central shrine in the BthacfrSvara and Gahgaikon^olapuiam 
temples are excellent specimens of early Cola workmanship. Candra^ekhara, 
Gahg^hara, Ardhanaii^vara, Lingodbhava and other beautiful forms from the 
Brhadl^vara temple niches at Tanjavur, Tandavaganapati, Gahgadhara, 
Natela, Madanantaka and Cande^anugrahamurti similarly from 
Gangaikon^colapuram are among the masterpieces of this Titanic work. The 
huge images of Aghora, Kali and other deities in the small perambulatory 
passage of the Bihadi^vara shrine should not be omitted from this list. 

If there is a power and massiveness almost masculine about the BihadKvara 
temple and its sculptures erected by Rajaraja, the Great, the same massiveness 
is given a greater grace, a soft elegance, and a certain feminine touch which 
linger about the exquisite sculptures adorning the edifice itself at 
Gahgaikondacolapuram, a permanent glory to the great conqueror and ruler 
Rajendracola. The Tan^vaganapati, showing beautiful flexions, with a natural 
elephant’s head, chubby little limbs, is a dainty piece of sculpture. The Nataraja 
in one of the niches, though unfortunately broken, is an excellent specimen of the 
kind in stone. In the panel of CandeiSanugrahamurti the future of early Cola art 
is easily given a fore-taste, as some of the features, so characteristic of late Cola 
sculpture, appear here rather indistinctly for the first time. But the art on the 
whole of the 11th century is still full of the vitality and grace of early Cola art. 
Fine sculptures like Brahma from Tiruvadi, the huge Kahkalamurti from 
Darasuram, Gajantaka from the same place and a host of other very lovely 
sculptures fix)m the niches of the Darasuram temple are excellent examples of 
work of this period. To the same time belong the lovely sculptures like 
AUhganacandraitekharamurti from the Mayuranatha temple at Mayavaram and 
some of the sculptures from Tiruvalur like the elegantly carved dancing figures 
forming the decoration of the gopuram basements, ^arabhamiirti from 
Darasuram is also a masterpiece. 
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In the niches of the gopura and around the Chidamhararo temple aro fine 
examples of Cola sculpture, slightly later in date, but nevertheless equally 
beautiful like the earlier ones. Vrsavahana, Kaly^asundara, VfnSdhara, 
Tripurantaka are some of the lovely sculptures from this temple. From the 
iconographic point of view, the sculptures horn Chidambaram aro as inqwrtant 
as those ftom Darasuram. The gopura of the Chidambaram temple is rich with 
sculptures depicting all the modes of dance described by Bharata in his 
Mtya^astra, and as the heyday of dance in South India was in the Cola period, 
this important series of sculptures gives the most vivid picture and an 
explanation of the difficult hastas, karanas, sthanas which constitute important 
factors in Natya. When we remember that one of the Cola kings, Rajaraja III, 
witnessed the song dance agamdnga performance of female dancers at 
Tiruvorriyur, and that the architect of the temple which was built during the time 
of Rajendra Cola I was the renowned Ravi, whose title appended to his name 
suggests his great popularity at the Cola court, obviously on account of his great 
skill vividly described, it is easy to understand the patronage that fine arts 
received at the hands of the Cola monarchs. 

The portrait of Gandaraditya caused to be carved by his pious and noble 
queen Sembiyan-ma-devi in the Konerirajapuram temple, the figure of Rajaraja 
at the entrance to the Ekamre^vara shrine in Kancipuram, Sola-ma-devI, a 
portrait bronze at Kalahasti, and several other early bronzes showing Cola 
kings in devotional attitude, represent the activity of the Cola sculptor in the field 
of portrait sculpture. The numerous representations of Appar, Sundarar, 
Manikkavacakar and Tirujnanasambandar, though not strictly contemporary 
portraits, have yet the element of portraiture in them, and those of this period 
are among the best. 

The sculpture from Pattl^varam, which represents slightly later 
workmanship, has all the features of later Cola art. From the middle of the 1 1th 
century onwards the weapons are almost invariably carried in the two upraised 
fingers of the kartarTmukhahasta, and the sankha and cakra of Visnu and 
Durga show flames, the cakra itself tending to face forward. The kirlta of 
Visnu, which in earlier sculptures is more cylindrical, becomes rather conical. 
The yajnopavita, which in early sculptures was broad, sinuous and ribbon- 
shaped now sq)arates into three strands of nearly equal thickness, to produce a 
symmetrical appearance. The bhrngipdda, a tiny bell on the right foot of ^iva, 
appears during the period. In the sculptures of PattiSvaram and of later date all 
these features may be noticed. Bhiksatanamurti fi'om Vuluvur, Vrsavahana 
from Vedaranyam, Kalyfinasundara from Tiruvorriyur, Kallyakrsna from the 
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Madras Museum among others are good examples of late Cola workmanship, 
while the earlier phase is represented by such bronzes as the Somaskanda from 
Gahgaikon^olapuram, Natela from Kankoduttavanitan, etc. 

Mention of a few places cannot exhaust the rich treasures in temples of this 
period that stud the Tamil districts comprising the Cola territory especially the 
area of South Arcot, Tanjavur and Tiruchirapalli. Kumbakonam, 
Timvidaimarudur, Timvalai^i, Tiruppanandal, Tirucahgattangiufr, ValuvQr are 
among many places adorned with excellent sculptures of this period. 

RASTRAKUTA 

The most glorious monument of the RasUraku^s is the Kailasa temple at 
Elapura or Ellora. The conception and execution of this huge temple, by carving 
into a mountain to produce it without a flaw, is one of the wonders of Indian 
sculptural skill; and it is no wonder that this achievement is eulogized in the 
inscriptions of the dynasty. The carved panels in this rock-cut temple of Siva are 
fine examples of the sculptor’s art of the time and are executed in the Calukya 
style. The characteristic features of the earlier Calukya work like the oval 
prabha, fine ornamentation etc., are retained but the figures here are definitely 
slimmer and less heavy than the sculptures of the BadamI caves; and the 
grouping of figures here is more natural. The lifting of Kailasa by Ravana 
(Plate 21), the duel of Ravana and Jatayu (Plate 22), Narasirhha over-powering 
Hiranyaka^ipu, Siva’s dance (Plate 23), are all excellent examples of early 
RasUakuta art. It is interesting to compare the large elephant most beautifully 
carved at Ellora with similar carving near the five rathas at Mahabalipuram and 
the elephants of Eastern Calukya workmanship from Bezwada, now in the 
Madras Museum. The high basements of these temples fully decorated with 
sculptural work are the precursors of similar work in later Calukya, Hoysala 
and K^atiya temples. Examples of Rastrakuta Jaina art of the 10th century A. D. 
may be seen in the earlier of the two series of sculptures from Danavulapadu 
now preserved in the Madras Museum. 

WESTERN GANGA 

The art of the Gahgas of Talakad is best illustrated in the colossal figure of 
the Jaina ascetic Gomatelvara or Bahubali at ^ravanabelagola set up by one of 
the Ganga generals about the end of the 10th century A. D. The sculpture is in 
the Calukya style, finely executed, and the face of the figure with the beautiful 
ringlets of hair; rounded contour and pleasing countenance is veiy characteristic 
of workmanship of the day in the Canarese area. Some VIrakkal memorial 
stones of the time like that showing the death of NTtimaiga, die Western Gahga 
prince or that erected to commemorate the valiant hound that died after 
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fiiriously fighting and killing a boar, bofii preserved in the Bangalore Museum, 
have good sculptural work supported by epigraphical evidence of date, and 
evoke the spirit of study of the art of the day. 

NOLAMBA 

The seat of the Nolambas was at Hemavatl, where sculpture profusely 
adorned their lovely temples. Nolamba sculpture is full of ornamentation and 
fine decorative work. The style of Calukya, the oval halos, clouds, canopies, 
trappings, etc. are veiy characteristic. The figures have a chubby face, dreamy 
eyes, full lips, rounded limbs and pearl-decked ornaments, the yajnopavTta 
specially being composed of many strands. The clasp for the udarahandha, 
katisutra, etc. the ndyakamanis of the necklets and the crest jewels are 
beautifully worked. The dhammilla of women and the bhramaraka ringlets 
kissing their foreheads are worked in the most artistic manner. The temple of 
Siva at Hemavatl contains lovely carvings representing this school of sculpture. 
Some examples of this work are also in the Nolamba (Plate 24) bay of the 
Madras Museum. 

LATE WESTERN CALUKYA 

With the restoration of the Western Calukya line after overcoming the 
Rastrakutas about the end of the 10th century a new phase begins in the 
Deccan, under the sway of the Western Calukyas of Kalyam. The sculptures 
adorning the temples of the time of these later Western Calukyas who ruled 
from KalyanI are different from the earlier Calukya ones at Badami and Aihole 
as these are more or less in succession to the Rastrakula ideals. Unlike the 
earlier Calukya sculptures from Badami which are nearer the Vakataka 
tradition, and unlike even the earliest sculptures of the Rastrakutas, splendid 
examples of which come from the Ellora temple where all the grace of early 
sculpture is maintained, these carvings of the later Western Calukyas have 
greater affinities with the Hoysala and Kakatlya sculptures, specially Hoysala. 
The floriated canopy over figures, hi^y intricate, ornamental decoration, squat 
figures, very chubby limbs etc., as we find in the later Hoysala sculptures, have 
still a more natural touch in these sculptures that form the early phase of later 
C^ukya art, whence the former originate. The bhramaraka ringlets of hair 
wherever they are introduced are characteristic. The floriated canopy is not just 
a canopy above the head as in Hoysala sculptures but meanders creeper-like all 
around and beside the figure, as in the case of the beautiful bracket figures of 
the temple of Mallikaijuna at Kuruvatti. The waist zone, the necklets, armlets. 
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anklets and bracelets and die dhammilla though heavily bejewelled are yet not 
so clumsily heavy as in die latest phase of Hoysala sculpture. The origin of these 
bracket figures should be traced to similar ones in the early Calukya cave 
temples at Boddml. The beautiful decorative element of this period may be seen 
in the developed form of the makara with floriated tail and peculiarly 
conventionalized body and head. In these CSlukya temples the ceilings are most 
picturesquely decorated with sculptures representing ^iva dancing in the middle 
and Dikpalas arranged all around in small and separate panels. The 
workmanship is elaborate and intricate, perforated windows with beautiful 
sculptural work representing drummers, flutists, singers and dancers show a 
development of similar themes with floral decorations from earlier temples as 
from Pattadakal. The doorways are richly decorated with the forms of diva’s 
dance, entwining Nagas, dvdrapalas, female figure counterparts of Ganga and 
Yamuna in earlier temples, and other interesting groups of deities. The raised 
terrace of the temples tends to grow in height and it is decorated with fine 
sculptural work. All these may be observed in the Trikute^vara temple from 
Ga^g, Tripurantaka temple from Balagamve, the Mallikaijuna temple from 
Kuruvatti, the Siddhe^vara temple of Haven, the Ka^ Vi^ve^vara temple at 
Lakkundi etc. The sculpture from Lakkund still preserves the beauty of earlier 
Calukya work, as also that from Haven, Kuruvatti etc. The entwining Naga 
couples, Saptamatrkas, dancing Siva, Mahisamardinl and other themes are 
often repeated. The prabhdvall is composed of a group of arches issuing from 
makara mouth from above two pilasters on either side of the deity and is finally 
crowned by a simhamukha. The weapons and emblems carried by deities in 
this period are as highly decorated as the figures themselves and have decorated 
tail ends which continue in Hoysala sculpture as well. 

EASTERN GANGA 

The sculptural work from Mukhalingam and the neighbourhood illustrates 
the art of the Eastern Ganga workman of this time. The features of the figures 
closely recall Gupta- Vakataka affinities. The decorative ornamentations in 
which the pearl is an important factor has a very pleasing effect. The face is 
rounded and the dhamilla and bhramaraka ringlets of women are specially 
worked in beautifUl fashion. There are fine groups arranged in panels, and the 
high basements of temples as well as the niches are richly carved with 
decorative patterns and groups of figures. Ganga and Yamunfi flank the 
doorways; a beautiful Nagaraja holds a jewelled pitcher forward, through the 
mouth of which the water collected in the sanctum flows out; ^iva dancing in 
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catura pose (Plate 25), with a number of arms as in North Indian 
representations, suggests the Northern Narte^vara rather than the Southern 
Nataraja as source of inspiration. This art is rich in iconography and decorative 
ornamentation, which form its chief elements of attraction for its study. The 
lovely Naga pairs entwining the pillars at the entrance of the RajaranT temple at 
Bhuvanesvar and many similar carvings of dryads and nymphs show this 
delicate art of the Orissan school at its best. The carvings in the temples at 
Bhuvaneswar, Konarak and Puri are typical of this school. 

kAkaHya 

The Kakatlyas of Warahgal, though at first feudatories of the Calukyas, 
soon became independent and held sway over a dominion which comprised 
part of the Hyderabad State and many of the Telugu districts to the east. King 
Ganapati was a great builder, a patron of fine art, and was responsible for the 
great temple in Warahgal fort, the finely carved toram lintel of which has 
attracted the admiration of all lovers of fine art. As the workmanship in the 
Kakatlya temples closely follows Calukya traditions, there are many points of 
similarity between Hoysala and Kakatlya buildings and sculptures. The main 
arrangement of the temples and decorations is very nearly similar, but there are 
differences also which are but natural, as each area is marked by its own 
peculiar idiosyncrasies. The figure carvings in these temples are more elongated, 
less crowded with ornament, than those in the Hoysala temples. The bracket 
figures, carved screens and parapets, richly decorated entrances can all be seen 
here as in the Hoysala temple. The great temple at Palampet may be taken as a 
typical example of fine Kakaffya work. Like those of the Hoysala temples the 
dvarapedakas here are fine examples of this art. The terrace of the temple, 
though not so high as in Hoysala temples, is yet sufficiently elevated and rises on 
a platform, to afford facility for the visitor to examine the carvings of gods, 
goddesses, warriors, acrobats, musicians and dancing figures. The figure 
brackets adorning the pillars show women dancing in different poses and are 
executed with great skill. The figures, unlike the Hoysala ones, are rather slim, 
and though ornamentation here is not quite so profuse, the decorative element 
that is so characteristic of Calukya art is also no doubt found in abundance 
here. The floral designs and figures of animals, mythical and real, the lion with 
looped tail, so common in late Calukya, Hoysala and Kakatlya sculptures, are 
all interesting sculptural features. Scenes from Krsna’s life and from the 
Purams and iconographic representations of deities form the theme of these 
carvings. In the niches of the temple are Visnu, LaksmI, Durga as 
MahisamardinI, Gane^a, etc. At Tripurantakam in Kumool district is another 
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beautiful temple built by the Kakatlyas. The sculptural work here is of a hi^ 
order, and one of the sculptures from this temple representing MahisamardinT 
(Plate 26), now in the Madras Museum, is a good example of Kakalfya work. 

HOYSALA 

The Hoysalas of Dorasamudra, who were at first the feudatories of the 
Western Calukyas, became independent early in the 12th century. Bittiga 
Visnuvardhana who was cjjnverted by Ramanuja became a staunch devotee of 
Visnu and erected temples which are among the most glorious representing 
Hoysala workmanship. The temples at Belur, Halebid, Somnathpur etc. are but 
a few of the numerous edifices raised by Hoysala kings in the area of Western 
Mysore. The terraces of the Hoysala temples are exceedingly high and are fully 
carved with different iconographic forms of deities, floral designs, scenes from 
the Purdnas, dancing figures and other themes like cavaliers, elephant-and 
camel-riders, etc., and animals and birds, real and mythical. The decorative skill 
of these sculptors is very high, and all available space is used for introducing 
some new pattern or other. Every figure and scene has a base below and a 
floriated canopy above. The figures are somewhat short, fat, richly bejewelled, 
rather dull-looking and heavy. The weapons carried by deities are also 
decorated with tassels and tails. The crown is generally composed of a number 
of horizontal patterns with vertical bands. Similar arrangement may be seen in 
the decoration of bracelets and anklets. Bracket figures from the pillars carved 
most carefully show dancers, dmmmers and musicians in different attitudes of 
music and dance, and they are among the most attractive features of Hoysala 
temples. Sculpture from the Somnathpur temple is no doubt interesting, but it is 
from Halebid and Belur that the finest specimens of Hoysala sculpture come. 
In Nuggihalli, Arsikere, Doddagadi^valli and several other places there are 
similar temples but the cream of Hoysala art may be observed at Belur and 
Halebid. One of the earliest temples of the Hoysalas is the beautiful one of 
Kesava at Belur erected by Visnuvardhana and his queen Santala. This is richly 
sculptured. Among the three entrances of the central hall or navaranga 
(Plates 27a, 27b) leading to the sanctum through the vestibule, the one to the 
east is specially noteworthy for the fine makara torana crowning the gateway 
and Rati and Manmatha guarding it. On all the three sides of the navaranga 
which is a pillared hall there are perforated screens beautifully decorated with 
sculptural work. Immediately below this a small parapet richly decorated with 
friezes of elephants and lions, scroll work, delicately carved figures of dancers, 
etc., runs all the length. Scenes from the Mahdbhdraia and the Rdmdyam are 
also included in these decorative friezes. Two court scenes carved here are 
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Plate 6 Gajendramoksada, Deogarii, 5th 
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Plate 9 Aquna s Penance, Pallava, Mamallapuram, 7th century A. D. 
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Plate 1 1 Visnu Ananta^ayin, Mamallapuram, early 7th century A. D. 
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Plate 14 Dvdrapdla, Kaveripakkam, Plate 15 Parsvanatha, Dharanendra Yaksa and Plate 16 Parvatl, Nandi, Ganas 

Hyderabad, 9th century Padmavati, carving on boulder, Kalugumalai, and devas watching Siva’s 
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Plate 17 Rama, STta, Laksmana, Hunuman, Vadakkuppanayur, Tanjavur Government 
Museum, Madras, early Cola, c. 1000 A. D. 



Plate 18 VivSnu with consorts, Peruntottam, TahjavQr Government Museum, Madras, 

early Cola, c*. 1000 A. D. 







Plate 19 Somaskanda, Pallava-Cola transition, Tiruvalahgadu, 
Government Museum, Madras, 9th century A. D. 



Plate 20 Cande^anugrahamurti, Gangaikondacolapuram, Trichinopoly, early Cola, c. 

11th century A. D. 



Plate 21 Ravana shaking Kailasa, Rastrakuta, 


Kailasa Temple, Ellora, 8th century A. D. 
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Madras Govenunent Museum, 9th century Mukhalihgesvara temple, Kakulam, 9dj 


A. D. century A. D. 



Plate 26 KSkaffya sculpture, 
Durga from Tripui^takam, 
Kumool, 1100-1350A. D. 




Plate 27(a) KeSava temple. Pillars Plate27(b) Kesava temple, ceiling, plantain 

in the Navarang, Somnathpur, flower-design, first ceiling of the entrance hall 

Karnataka, 1268 A. D. (Navarahg), Somnathpur, Karnataka, 1268 A. D. 



Plate 28 Hoysale^vara temple. Frieze detail, Halebid, Karnataka, 13th century A. D. 
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taken to be representations of King Visnuvardhana holding court, as also of 
Narasiihha, a later king, who made some additions. The pillars are exceptionally 
well done. There are some like the Narasiihha pillar with minute figures 
elegantly carved to fill the entire space and others like the pillar with a female 
figure prominent on one side besides many smaller figures that adorn it. The 
bracket figures known as the Madandkai are among the most interesting 
sculptures fi-om the temple besides those in the niches and pavilions. Some of 
them are inscribed and give the names of the artists who executed the work. 
Flower gathering, toilet, use of the mirror, dance, sounding of cymbals, talking 
to the sportive pet parrot and such other gay scenes representing feminine 
charm form the theme of these bracket figures. The temple of Doddaga^valli 
is another example of early work though the sculptural work here is neither so 
adequate nor quite so elegant as at Belur. The Somnathpur temple represents 
later Hoysala work of about the 13th century, the reign of Narasiihha III. The 
famous Hoysale^vara temple (Plate 28) at Halebid, being only sli^tly later in 
date to the Ke^ava temple at Belur, being built by Narasiihha 1 about the middle 
of the 12lh century, is an earlier monument. The sculpture at Belur and Halebid 
ranks among the best of Hoysala work, but that at Somnathpur, though not 
appreciably inferior, is but an echo of the more Titanic power of the chisel of the 
Hoysala sculptor as seen in the former two places. 

LATE PANDYA 

The finest examples of the late Pandyan work are to be sought in the 
mandapa of about the 1 3th century in the Minaksi temple leading up to her 
shrine at Madurai. At first sight the sculptures in this mandapa may be taken to 
be almost like the Nayaka ones, but a little examination and careful study will 
show that these two essentially differ in detail. The late Pandyas began the 
titanic conception and executed colossal figures to adorn corridors, and the 
Nayakas continued this tradition still further. Late Pandyan sculptures are 
characterized by their great size, over-powering strength and a certain amount 
of elegance that is not yet marred appreciably by conventionalization as in later 
sculpture. The figures are not in any way slim, are sufficiently hefty and are 
distinctly superior in workmanship to those of the Nayaka period. Two rows of 
different deities may be seen in the small corridor that makes up this late 
Pandyan gallery in the MinaksI temple. When we remember that Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya was a very powerful sovereign, it is not improbable that this 
sculptural addition to the favourite shrine of his capital was executed by him. 

VUAYANAGARA 

In the thirties of the 14th century was established on the banks of the 
fungabhadra on the site, of the present Hampi the famous empire of 
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\^jayanagara by the brouters Haiihaia and Bukka. This was the last of the grmt 
empires in South India and the Deccan. During the time of the Mjayanagara 
monarchs, who were great patrons of learning and art, literature and fine arts 
flourished and there was a glow during this time like the flicker of the flame 
before it is extinguished, for though there was veiy great artistic and literary 
activity in this period, it was just the swan song, as after the coll^se of this 
empire, artistic and literary^tivity also virtually came to an end in the South. 

Vijayanagara art is distributed all over South India and the Deccan, in Tamil, 
Telugu and Canarese districts. Though in the earlier phase, local influences and 
traditions determined the style of work, as time advanced it was the ideals and 
style from the Tamil districts that markedly stamped the woik all over the 
empire in great proportion, smothering local peculiarities of style. This is easily 
understood by a study of sculpture right in the heart of the empire in the 
Canarese districts, as the carvings and panels from temples like the Haz^a 
RamaswSml, Vitthala, Virup^a from Hampi, and by comparing it with the 
carvings at Vellore, Virincipuram or similar temples that abound all over in the 
Tamil districts. 

The earlier phase of Vijayanagara Jut, specially that from the Canarese 
districts and from Konkan, shows affinities to the earlier Calukya mode. Many 
of the earlier Calukya peculiarities in style persist, for instance, the peculiar kind 
of ornamentation, arrangement of drapery and tassel-like tails for weapon.? 
carried by deities in peculiar fashion in the hand. The ruined temple on the river 
bank at T^atri is a beautiful example of this transitional period of art. Here the 
sculptures on the tumbled down gopura, many of which lie scattered all around 
and also in the river-bed, are exquisite specimens of work. They show an 
amount of grace, finish and many of the peculiar characteristics which make the 
Calukya style, at the same time with some conventionalization and an admixture 
of the Tamil style which later became so important in the Vijayanagara period. 
These sculptures form a contrast to the later sculptures even from the Tamil and 
Canarese districts where the Tamil style is more pronounced. The sculpture 
from the temple of Visnu at Tddpatri presents a fiir^er stage of development in 
Vijayanagara art. The beautiful monolithic ratha carv’ed here vies with the 
similar one at the Vitthala temple at Hampi. The Virupaksa temple has beautiful 
sculptures of this early period. Similarly there are many other tenqiles of which 
the temple of Mallik^una at !§if^ailam should be specially mentioned. In this 
temple there is typical sculpture of the 14th-l5th centuries. Some of these 
sculptures, specially the earlier ones like the one representing Bhrhgi and a 
princess with hands joined in worship, both of stone, may be assigned to about 
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the 14th century and in these two may be observed all the features of earlier 
C^ukya and contemporary Vijayanagara blended. 

Similarly showing the blend of CSlukya and Vijayanagara styles are the 
sculptures adorning the temple erected in the Vijayanagara period in Bhatkal in 
Kanara like those from Ketapi Narayana and Santappa Nayaka Tirumal, The 
dvarapSlakas at the entrance, the sunUyalFs below them, the Gajalaksml on 
the doorway, the carvings and the^jillars, the nagabandhas, the panels showing 
deities all around, all of them show this harmony in the blend of Calukya and 
Tamil decorations. It is not different in ornament-loaded late sculpture in Ae late 
medieval temples of Kerala as in the Vadakkunatha and other temples in Kerala 
which abound in this area. 

By far the greatest ruler of the Vijayanagara empire was Krsnadeva Raya. 
He was not only a great statesman, ruler and warrior, but also a great scholar, 
poet and patron of fine arts. The greatest building activity was in his time and it 
IS surprising how he could erect so many towers that greet the pilgrims as they 
approach any temple in South India and the Deccan. In fact, like A^oka, who is 
reputed to have built 84,000 stupas all over the country, Krsnadeva Raya is 
believed to have built a huge tower for almost every temple of importance in 
South India, and Rdyalagopuram i.e. the tower built by Raya is a common 
term used for the huge entrance towers and the name of Raya has become a 
byword in the country. 

All these towers that he erected and many mandapas and shrines were 
decorated with fine carvings by Krsnadeva Raya. One of the most famous 
temples erected by him at Hampi is the Krsna temple in which he installed a 
beautiful image of Balakrsna which he got as a war trophy from Udayagiri in the 
Ncllore district after overcoming the Gajapati king. This sculpture represents 
Balakrsna as a chubby little boy seated with a butter ball in his hand. This figure 
in mutilated condition is preserved in the Madras Museum, but a complete 
picture of it can be had by a look at the coin of the Balakrsna issued by 
Krsnadeva Raya with the figure of the deity imprinted on it for distribution on 
the day of the consecration of the image. The most magnificent temple that 
Krsnadeva Raya began in Hampi was the Vit^la, which is fUlly decorated with 
line carvings. The monolithic car is indeed a masterpiece (Plate 29). The figure 
and decorative carving on the pillars of mandapas and the friezes showing 
cavaliers, dancers, drummers, musicians etc., the elephants near the steps 
leading to the mandapas, the rearing ydlls attached to the pillars of the 
mandapas and iconographic forms of deities in the pillar panels of the Vitthala 
temple are all typical examples of the woik at its best during Krsnadeva Raya’s 
reign. 
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The huge monolithic statue of Lak^narasiihha in Hampi according to an 
inscription on a stone slab close by gives that it was carved out of a single rock 
in 1528 A. D. during the reign of Krsnadeva Raya. It is 22 feet high and the 
details are worked with great care. Though mutilated, it is still a gem of art of 
the Vijayanagara period. The consort of Narasirhha is unfortunately almost 
completely lost. Another monolithic image is Gane^a of similar dimensions and 
probably of the same date. 

The row of carvings on^e sides of the throne platform depicting the Holi 
festival, prancing horses, cavaliers, camel-riders, elephants, drummers, 
musicians, hunters accompanied by hounds etc. are all typical of the art of the 
age. 

The scenes from the Rdmdyana carved on the walls of the Hazara 
RamaswamI temple show the pictorial method of narration which was so 
popular with the Vijayanagara sculptor. This kind of pictorial representation of 
the Purdnas, particularly the Rdmdyana and the Mahdhhdrata, is repeated in 
all Vijayanagara temples. Fine examples of this may be seen in the Siva and 
Visnu temples at Penukonda, a later capital of Vijayanagara monarchs. The 
Kirdtdrjuna story and some of the stories from the lives o(S\y 2 i-hhaktas are 
graphically portrayed in sculptures on the walls of the Siva temple. Similarly, the 
exploits of Rama and the juvenile sports of Krsna are presented vividly on the 
walls of the Visnu temple. Similar carvings representing Purdnic scenes are 
found in the Vlrabhadra temple at LepaksT. Here the Kirdtdrjuna legend, the 
story of Siruttondanayanar, a great Saiva devotee, the story of 
Manunitikandacola are all themes of the carvings on the walls. In the temple at 
Virincipuram near Vellore and in the temple at Kalahasti similar series of 
sculptures abound. 

Vijayanagara sculpture is seen at its best in the Kalydnamandapa and other 
pillared halls that were profusely constructed during this period in all the South 
Indian temples. The Kalydnamandapa at Vellore (Plate 30) is on all hands 
accepted as the most daintily carved pillared hall of this lime. The rearing horses 
and lions diadydlTs with their riders and the retinue all around as caryatids below 
the puspahodhikds or lotus capitals are marvellous examples of sculptural 
work. The chains composing the reins of the animals are so carved that they 
move when touched. Other figure carving on the sides of pillars is also of a high 
artistic order in the same mardapa. In the similar pillared hall at Virincipuram, 
which according to tradition, was built by the son of the sculptor of the temple in 
the Vellore fort, the carving is similar but less striking. Though many tanples of 
the Vijayanagara time boast of similar carving of a hi^ order in die mandapas, 
nothing can equal the workmanship in the Vellore Kalydruimandapa, though 
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the Smangam (Plate 3 1 ) mandapa pillar carvings of rearing animals with riders 
may be said to approach closely the Vellore ones. 

The Natyamandapa in the VTrabhadra temple at LepaksT has indeed very 
fine sculptural work on its pillars. These are large-sized and very carefully 
carved. The pillars of the man^pa are so arranged and the figures so carved 
that there is presented a picture of Siva’s dance to the accompaniment of music. 
On one of the pillars Siva is shown dancing in the anandatandava pose. On 
another, Brahma is shov^m playing the drum, on yet another, Visnu playing 
similarly a nirdaiiga. KalT dances vying with Siva on another pillar. On a 
different pillar Siva is shown as Bhiksatoa. These carvings are of life-size and 
show the capacity of the Vijayanagara sculptor for creating such fine works of 
art. 

In the Varadaraja temple at KancTpuram the mandapa which belongs to 
this period contains very fine carvings on the pillars. Similarly, there is good 
carving in the mandapas at Tirukalukunram, Tiruvettipuram in North Arcot 
District, and in the Vijayanagara mandapas in the temples of Kumbakonam, 
where they are later additions. The thousand pillared mandapa at 
Timvannamalai has also some fine carvings. 

In all these, a very noteworthy feature is the peculiar dress and 
ornamentation of the period, that is given a strong emphasis in sculpture, unlike 
in the sculptures of earlier periods. The head-gear, the drapeiy, the lower and 
upper garments, the saris, the petticoats, the mode of dressing the hair by men 
and women, the patterns worked on clothes and varieties of jewels of the 
Vijayanagara period, can be very well studied from these sculptures. In spite of 
the conventionalism and lack of grace and naturalism so characteristic of earlier 
sculptures, there is still an clement of fidelity to life bespeaking sympathetic 
study of the world around by the sculptor. 

Though many portrait sculptures were executed in the Pal lava and Cola 
periods — and there are excellent instances of Sithhavisnu, Mahendravarman, 
Narasiihhavarman all with their queens at Mahabalipuram in the Pallava period, 
the portrait of GandarMitya executed by his queen Sembiyan-ma-devT in the 
K.onerirajapuram temple, the portrait of Rajaraja at the Ekamre^vara temple at 
KMcIpuram, Sola-ma-devT, a portrait statue in bronzes at the Kalahasti temple 
and others in the Cola period — it was in the Vijayanagara period that portrait 
sculpture received a fillip. Many portrait sculptures were executed during the 
lime of the Vijayanagara monarchs. In fact, the most prolific work in the field of 
portrait sculpture in South India was undertaken during the time of the 
Vijayanagara kings and their feudatories, the Nayakas. All these kings and 
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chieftains and their quests and ladies were prolific builders, and in evsy one of 
their buildings, standing against a pillar or against rows of them, are a numbs of 
portrait figurs, alone or in groups, of kings and chieftains standing with hands 
joined in adoration of the deity, whose temples and pillared halls they had 
embellished, and in whose presence in adoration thq^ presented themselves for 
evs in those forms of theirs in stone. Sometimes these statues are fi:ee standing 
ones, chiselled in stone aqd sometimes they are huge ones cast in metal. Of 
these metal statues, the largest in size in South India, those of the Vijayanagara 
emperor Krsnadeva Raya and his queens, now in a maru^pa at the entrance of 
the temple of ^rl Venkate^vara on the hill at Tirupati, are the finest. Here the 
bronzes have been prepared with very ^eat care and represent the emperor 
wearing the elongated crown typical of all Vijayanagara emperors. The queens 
beside him wear saris, the disposition of which on their body, and folds, 
including the upper end of the cloth covering their breasts, is very beautifully 
arranged. Another bronze from the same place representing a successor of 
Krsnadeva Raya is also a fine example of portrait sculpture, though its standard 
may not be quite so high as that of the Krsnadeva Raya group. It is often 
questioned how far these sculptures are valuable as tme portraits of the persons 
they represent, when the mode of the time is characterized by 
conventionalization and the vigour of earlier work is lost. The reply to this 
should be sought in the numerous representations of a single theme of portrait 
sculpture and in the fact that all of them agree with one another even in the most 
minute details. Though conventionalized, the art of the time is full of vitality, and 
there is as much resemblance between one portrait of Timmala Nayaka of 
Madurai and another, among the representations of his that abound, as between 
repeated portraits of the present day and their original. And when it is 
remembered that the sculpture of Timmala Nayaka’s time represents a 
continuation of still better earlier work, it must be granted that the beautiful 
representations in bronze and stone of Krsnadeva Raya, the latter seen at 
Chidambaram on one of the gopuras he raised, should be faithful. If the many 
old ivory carvings preserved in the Snrahgam temple museum, all of which 
were carved by clever ivory workers during the time of King Timmala Nayaka 
of Madurai, those representing Timmala Nayaka and his queens are compared 
with one another or those showing the European merchants of the time in their 
costumes compared with any of the best contemporary portrait statues or 
paintings from Europe, the high skill of the Nayaka sculptor, and more 
emphatically that of his predecessor in the field, the Vijayanagara sculptor, 
would be evident. The sculptural remains of the Vijayanagara empire do really 
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justify the great praise bestowed on thran by contemporary foreign travellers 
like Nuniz and Paes. 


Year of writing: 1970 
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20 

EARLY JAJNA SCULPTURE (300 B.C.-300 A. D.): EAST INDIA 

BIHAR 

O F all regions, Bihar was the earliest stronghold of Jainism. Many of its 
villages and towns were graced by the presence of MahavTra, the capitals 
and important towns of three of the east-Indian Maha-janapadas, namely Viji, 
Magadha and Ahga, being particularly associated with him. The Vrjian 
confederacy comprised eight or nine clans including the Licchavis and the 
Videhas. VaisalT, the capital of the Licchavis, was the native town of Maliavira, 
as he was bom at Kundagrama, a suburb of the capital. His mother was a sister 
(according to another tradition daughter) of the Licchavi chief Cetaka. 
MahavTra, in the course of his wanderings, spent a large number of rainy 
seasons at VaisalT and its suburb Vanijyagrama, and for six rainy seasons he 
was at Mithila, the capital of Videha. Rajagrha, the capital of Magadha, was 
also a favourite varsavdsu of MahavTra: here and in its neighbouring village of 
Nalanda, he spent as many as fourteen varsus or rainy seasons. According to 
the Jaina tradition, king Srenika-Bimbisara, who had married Cellana, a 
daughter of Cetaka of VaisalT, and his son Kunika-Ajata^atm were devoted to 
him. Campa, the capital of Ahga, wliich was annexed to the Magadhan empire 
by Bimbisara, was also a favourite resort of MaliavTra. 

Jainism continued to receive royal patronage in cast India even after the 
death of MahavTra. Thus, when Udayabhadra, the successor of Ajatasatru and 
a devout Jaina, ascended the throne of Magadha, which by this time had 
incorporated into itself the Licchavi principality, he built a Jaina shrine in the 
newly-founded capital of Pataliputra.' Later on, the Nandas also were 
favourably disposed towards Jainism and their ministers were Jainas. According 
to late Jaina traditions, Candragupta Maurya, who brought to an end the rule of 
the Nandas, came under the influence of Jainism in his last days and left his 
capital Pataliputra, along with monk Bhadrabahu and a large following for the 
south when a dreadful famine had overtaken Magadha. The famine is said to 
have lasted for twelve years, at the end of which was convened the first Jaina 
Council at Pataliputra to compile the canon. 
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Though A^oka, the grandson of Candragupta, took up the cause of 
Buddhism with great zeal, he did not neglect the Nirgranthas (Jainas) as may be 
gathered from his seventh Pillar-edict, wherein he says that his Dharma- 
mahamatras (officers of piety) were engaged equally among the Saihgha 
(Buddhist church), Brahmanas, Ajivikas and Nirgranthas. Among his 
successors Samprati is stated to have been a devout Jaina ruler, who rendered 
considerable service to the dissemination of the faith and constructed Jaina 
edifices.^ 

Though it is certain that the religion was in a flourishing state during this 
period, one is confronted with an extreme rarity of Jaina monuments and 
antiquities not only of this period but also of the earlier one in Bihar. Even at 
VaisalT (modem Basarh, District Vaishali), not a single Jaina monument of the 
early period has been identified so far, though the place was closely associated 
with Mahavlra and was reported to have a stupa dedicated to Munisuvrata.*’ 

The earliest Jaina monument identified so far at Rajagrha (modem Rajgir, 
District Nalanda) is a set of two rock-cut caves, the western one of which is 
known as Sonbhandar. On the basis of the palaeography of an inscription on 
the facade of this cave, which records the dedication of images of Arhats, the 
caves have generally been ascribed to the third or fourth century A. 
However, as suggested by Saraswati,** the caves appear to be earlier than this 
period. Fit for the residence of Jaina monks, the caves arc spacious oblong 
chambers witli an arched ceiling rising from an inconspicuous ledge, the latter 
projecting above the vertical walls. An early feature of the western cave is the 
sloping jambs of the door, the opening at the base being wider than that at the 
top -an irrational imitation of wooden constructions in live rock. This cave, 
which is larger than the eastern one, is provided with a small squarish window, 
also with plain sloping sides. There are traces of high polish on the walls. I'he 
existence of sockets show the prior existence of door-leaves. 

The only early Jaina remains so far discovered at Pataliputra (Patna) are from 
Lohanipur (Patna). The site yielded two nude stone torsos, the lower portion of a 
head, a mutilated arm or leg and the plinth of a brick structure (2.68 m. square), 
on the footing of which was found a worn-out silver punch-marked coin.^ 
Unfortunately the discovery was not followed by planned excavation, with the 
result that we are left in the dark about the remains of one of the earliest Jaina 
establishments. The fragmentary head and one (Plate 1) of the two torsos, both 
of sandstone, bear the characteristic Mauryan polish. Evidently, they belonged 
to the Mauryan times. The head, which is too large for the torso, apparently 
belonged to another sculpture. Tlic portion above the lip of the nose is not 
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extant; to judge finom the available portion, the fkce with firm lips was roundish. 
Though a large portion of the two arms of the polished torso is missing, the 
figure was apparently in iuiyotsarga-posQ with arms falling along the thighs* a 
presumption supported not only by the rendering of the extant upper part of the 
arms and the pose of the body but by the indications of fractures left on the 
thighs where the palms or wrists touched. The figure no doubt represents a 
Tirthankara. The modellirig of the torso, which is in the round, is fairly 
naturalistic, bearing the imprint of a master hand. In sculptural qualities it is on a 
plane much superior to the other torso (Plate 2) of Lohanipur. The arms of the 
latter, which also are in kdyotsarga-posG, are disproportionately short. 
Rendered in the tradition of the primitive Yaksa statues, this torso is probably 
not earlier than the first century B. C. 

The accidental discovery of a hoard of eighteen Jaina bronzes at CTiausa 
(District Bhojpur) opens before us the possibility of the find of early Jaina 
monuments at the place or in its neighbourhood. Unfortunately, here, too, the 
discovery has not been followed up by systematic survey and excavation. The 
hoard^ includes sixteen images of the Tirthankaras, an tdoka-XvGC and a 
dharma-cakra (Plate 5) on a post, the last ascribable to the first century A. D. 

Among the images of the Tirthankaras, ten are in kdyotsarga-pose, while 
six are seated in dhyam-mudrd. The group is highly interesting on account of 
the fact that the images covering a period of nearly four hundred years record 
the artistic achievements of bronze-casters from the period of experimentation 
to the culmination in the well-modelled graceful figures of the Gupta period. 
While two of the seated images are stylistically ascribable to the post-Kusana 
to early Gupta period, the remaining four are of the Gupta period. 

The standing images, all robeless, cover a wider period from the pre- 
Kus^a to the Gupta period. Some of the figures, with stump-like legs, crude 
workmanship and disproportionate modelling, are in folk-tradition. These 
primitive figures appear to be somewhat earlier than KusSna. 
A good Kusana example is furnished by the Patna Museum 6530. 
Characterized by a broad chest, roundish face and open eyes, it is in the 
tradition of Mathura. Here, too, no attention has been paid to the modelling of 
legs. A considerable progress in the proportionate and graceful modelling of 
different limbs is noticeable in the images produced in the third-fourth centuries 
A. D. (Plates 3, 4). LdHchanas are depicted in none of the images, so that 
^bhanStha and PSr^vanStha alone can be identified by the locks of hair and 
serpent-hoods respectively. In the well-preserved example, the irtiwtra-niark is 
clear on the chest. 
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WESTBENGAL 

It is not definitely known when Jainism firmly established itself in Bengal. 
From the Acarciriga^sutra it is learnt that MahavTra received inhospitable 
treatment during his wanderings in LSdha (i.e. Radha) consisting of Vajjabhflmi 
(Vajrabhflmi) and SubbhabhOmi (SuhmabhQmi).* From a legend recorded in the 
DivyUvadana it is generally held that Pundravardhana (in north Bengal) had 
been a stronghold of Jainism and AjTvika faith at the time of Aioka.^ According 
to this legend, Aloka, on finding that a lay-follower of the Nirgrantha of 
Pun^vardhananagara (modem Mahasthangarh, District Bogra, Bangladesh) 
had drawn a picture showing Buddha at the feet of the Nirgrantha, caused a 
holocaust of eighteen thousand Ajlvikas of Pun<^avardhana. That the religion 
was well-established in a large part of Bengal prior to the redaction of the 
Kalpa-siitra is proved by the mention in this text of the Tamraliptika (known 
after Tamralipti, modem Tamluk, District Midnapur), Kotivarslya (named after 
Kotivarsa, probably Bangarh in District West Dinajpur) and Pun^vardhanlya 
sCikhas of SLgana founded by Godasa, a disciple of Bhadrabahu,'® who was a 
contemporary of Candragupta Maurya. Though the redaction of the text of the 
Kulpa-sUtra in its present form was not earlier than the fifth-sixth centuries 
A . D , it embodies a good amount of old traditions, as is proved by the Mathura 
inscriptions of the first century A. D. and onwards. These inscriptions record the 
names of several gams with their kulas and sakhas which are enumerated in 
the Kalpa-sutra, An inscription of the year 62 (A. D. 140) found on the pedestal 
of a Jaina image fi'om Mathura mentions a Jina monk with the epithet Ruraka, 
which has been interpreted as a ‘native of Rara,’" equated with Radha 
(western Bengal).'^ 

Unfortunately, not a single Jina relic of the period has so far been located in 
Bengal. The earliest document with Jaina affiliation is the Paharpur (District 
Rajshahi, Bangladesh) copper-plate of the year 159 of the Gupta era,'^ 
recording the endowment of lands for the maintenance of the ceremonial 
worship of Arhats, with sandal-paste, incense, flowers, lamps, etc., by a 
Brahmana couple at the vihdra Vata-Gohall. As the vihara is stated to have 
been presided over by the disciples and the disciples’ disciples of the 
Nirgrantha-^ramanacarya Guhanandin belonging to the Panca-stupa-nifeZyci of 
Kom, it is very likely that it existed at Paharpur even in the fourth century A. D. 
Whether the nucleus of the Jaina establishment went back earlier is not loiown. 

ORISSA 

From early times, Kalinga (comprising a large part of Orissa) was a 
stronghold of Jainism. MahSvIra is stated to have visited this coimtry. That the 
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religion had a footing in Kalihga as early as the fourth century B. C. is proved by 
the Hathl-gumpha (one of the caves of the Udayagiri hill near Bhubaneswar) 
inscription of Kharavda (first century, according to a less probable view 
second century, B. C.), the third king of the Mahameghavahana family of the Ceti 
dynasty of Kalihga. In this inscription, which preambles with an invocation of 
the Arhats and Siddhas, this powerful ruler claims to have brought back to 
Kalihga the Kalihga-Jim which had earlier been wrested away by a Nanda 
king. It is not unlikely that this sacred Kalihga-Jina had originally been installed 
on the Udayagiri hill itself and also was, after its recovery, reinstalled there by 
Kharavela. This low hill, along with the abutting hill of Khandagiri, was a Jaina 
centre from a very early period. The prime considerations for the selection of 
this twin hill for the site of the Jaina establishment were, evidently, their secluded 
situation ensuring a proper atmosphere for meditation and monastic life and 
proximity to the populous capital (identified with Sisupalgarh, 10 km. south-east 
of the hills) of Kalihga, where the monks could easily go on their missionary 
rounds and from where the devotees might come to pay homage to the ascetics 
and perform worship at the sanctuary. 

The Jaina establislimcnt on the Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills’ flourished 
tremendously during the rule of Mahameghavalianas. From the Hathl-gumpha 
inscription it is evident that Kharavela, who professed Jainism, championed the 
cause of the faith with great zeal. In the thirteenth year of his rule, he not only 
excavated caves for the Jaina ascetics in the KumarT-parvata (present 
Udayagiri) but erected on the pnlghhara of the hill, close to the monastic 
retreats, a costly structure (presumably a shrine) with stones collected from 
distant quarries and a pillar having cat’s-eye gem in its core. Though there arc 
no doubt a good number of monastic caves of the period of Kh^avela, due to 
the lack of inscriptional evidence it is not possible to identify the particular caves 
excavated at the instance of this king. Other members of the royal family also 
took active part in the pious donations of caves. Thus, from the dedicatory 
inscription on the facade of the upper storey (locally called Svargapuii) of 
Cave 9 (Plates 6 and 7) of the Udayagiri hill, it is known that this storey owed 
its origin to the piety of the chief queen of Kharavela. Again, two of the cells of 
the ground floor (locally called Mancapuri) of this cave were dedicated by 
Maharaja Kudepa (or Vakradeva) and Kumara (prince) Vadukha (Uvadukha). 
Kudepa appears to have been a successor of Kharavela as the excavation of 
caves generally started from the top, the upper floor with the dedicatory 
inscription of Kharavela ’s queen appearing to be earlier than the ground floor. 
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Plate 2 Torso of a Tirthankara, Lc^anipur, 
cist century B. C. 
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Plate 3 A bronze TTithankara, Plate 4 Bronze Rsabhanalha, 

Chausa, 3rd/4th century A. D. Chaasa, 3rd/4th century A. D. 



Plate 5 Bronze a§oka-tree and dharma-cakra, Chausa, 1st century A. D. 
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Plate 6 Cave 9, exterior, Udayagiri, 1st century A. D. 
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Plate 1 1 Cave 3, Gajalaksmi on tympanum, Khandagiri, c. 100 B. C. 
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Plate 16 Cave 1, upper storey, main wing, frieze on back wall of verandah, Udayagiri, 

1st century A. D. 



Plate 18 Cave 10, frieze on 


back wall of verandah, Udayagiri, 1st century A. D. 
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Plate 19 Apsida! shrine on hill-top, Udayagiri, 1st century A. D. 
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Plate 21 YaksT, Udayagiri, 1st century B. C. Plate 22 YaksT, back view, Udayagiri, 1st century B. C. 
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While most of the caves were excavated during the regime of the 
Mahdmeghavohanas (first centuries B. C. and A. D.), some might have had an 
earlier origin. Not a single cave of this period was meant to be a shrine, all of 
them having been designed as the dwelling-retreats (viharas) of the Jaina 
recluses. That the cells were planned as dormitories is proved by the sloping 
rise of the floor at the rear end, extending from one side-wall to the other, to 
serve the purpose of a miming pillow. In much later periods some of these 
dwelling-cells were converted into shrines with minor alterations and additions 
of the reliefs of the Trrthankaras. 

Not planned with a systematic lay-out (Fig. 1), the monastic retreats were 
excavated at different heights. The excavators saved both labour and expense by 
following the configuration of the rock and connecting different units by rock-cut 
steps wherever necessary. A predilection was towards excavation near the top of 
the ledge or boulder, probably to relieve the load over the caves, the sandstone of 
Uie hill being of a brittle variety. 

Meant for the residence of Jaina ascetics, who were noted for their self- 
mortification, the caves provided little amenities. The height of most of the caves, 
including the exceptionally large R^-gumpha (Cave 1, Plate 8) of the Udayagiri 
hill is too low for a person to stand erect. The remaining ones are only slightly 
more than the height of a man. Some of the caves are too narrow for a person 
even to stretch. The door-openings are invariably small, and one has almost to 
crawl to enter the cells through them. The cells were not provided with niches. 
The only places where scriptures and articles of bare necessity could be kept 
arc the rock-cut shelves across the side-walls of the verandah. The interior of 
the cells is austerely plain, but in important instances their facades and the 
brackets supporting the ceilings of the verandahs are decorated with carvings 
and sculptures (Plates 17, 18). 

A fully-developed monasteiy presents one or more cells preceded by a 
common verandah, the latter having a levelled ground for the courtyard in some 
cases like Caves 1 (RanT-gumpha, Plate 8), 9 (Mancapuri and SvargapuiT, 
Plate 6) and 10 (Gane^a-gumpha) of the Udayagiri hill and Cave 3 (Ananta- 
gumpha. Plates 9 and 10) of the Khandagiri hill. The cells are arrayed on one, 
two or even three sides of the verandah, the first lay-out being the commonest. 
What distinguishes the Ranl-gumpha is the provision of two small wings of cells 
fronted by a verandah, at right angles to the main wing, and two small guard- 
rooms on the ground-floor. The upper storey generally is not perched directly 
on the lower but recedes back, this arrangement being either to lessrai the load 
or to follow the configuration of the slope of the rock or even to both. The open 
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Space in front of the Svargapun is edged by a rock-cut railing (Plate 6), which 
gives it the appearance of a balcony. 

Notwithstanding their being the work of rock-cutters and sculptors and not 
of masons and engineers required in a true piece of architecture, these rock-cut 
caves, by their emulating structures of timber, bamboo and thatch, have 
important place in the history of Jaina architecture. Their importance is further 
increased by the paucity of extant Jaina buildings of this period. The excavators 
attempted to copy in live rock structural houses witii which they were fhmiliar, 
with the result that the features peculiar to wooden, tiled and thatched houses 
were reproduced even if they are irrational and unnecessary for stability. Thus, 
the ceilings of the cells are in some cases arched and convex like that of a hut; 
the ceilings of the verandahs supported on brackets and architraves perched on 
pillars, as in a hut with bamboo and wooden posts, are mostly lower than those 
of the cells; the floors of the verandahs are at a level lower than those of the 
cells; the roofs of the verandahs project outward in the form of eaves, the inner 
sides of the latter being curved as in thatched or wooden huts to break the flow 
of rain-water; the door-jambs incline inwards making the opening slightly wider 
at the base than at the top, which is inappropriate in masonry or rock. 

The cells are adequately lighted, not only through their opening directly into 
the verandah or even in the open but also by the profusion of doors, the number 
of which varies from one to four depending on the size of the cells. In some rare 
instances there are windows as well. The doors have grooves, cut all around 
their outer frames, probably to receive movable wooden shutters. Additional 
holes for hinges, one each at the threshold and the lintel, in a few cases, suggest 
a single door-leaf. That the walls of the caves were at one time plastered is 
indicated by patches of shell-hme lingering at places. 

The caves can be grouped into two broad categories — one plain without a 
pillared verandah and the other with a regular pillared verandah. Whether this 
division has any chronological significance or not cannot be detennined, though, 
on general grounds, some caves of the first category appear to have been earlier 
than the latter. The former are small, mostly open in front and without any 
architectural pretension. In a few cases, as in Cave 12 (Bagh-gumphS) of the 
Udayagiri hill, the roof of the cell projects forward to form a verandah. In most 
of the caves, which are absolutely open in finnt, a horizontal chase is seen on 
the facade. Whether it is meant to divert the rain-water outside the cells or to 
receive an wooden adjunct is not known. The date of these particular caves is 
difficult to detennine in the absence of inscriptions in tfiem. 

The interval of time between the excavations of individual caves of the 
second category would not appear to be considerable if we examine their 
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architectural features. Architecturally, these caves form practically one 
homogeneous group, without evincing any s^reciable process of develcpnaiL 
They are all characterized by a benched verandah; their pillars are of a uniform 
pattern, square below and above and octagonal in the middle, the comers of the 
squares chamfered with the resultant formation of semicircles at the points of 
transition (Plate 6); they have a similar arrangement of the decoration of the 
facade of the cells with pilasters, semicircular arches, railings (Plate 14) and 
sometimes mouldings sintfUating the barrel-vaulted roofs of stractures. None of 
them bespeaks any different architectonic tradition. On the basis of their 
architectural features and the palaeography of the inscriptions they bear, they 
are assignable to the first century B. C. with a probable extension into the next 
century. 

As already noted all the rock-cut caves of the period were meant for the 
habitation of the Jaina recluses, none being designed as a shrine. Evidently the 
place of worship on the hills was a structural one. Fortunately a small digging'^ 
by the author of the uneven, sloping and narrow top of the Udayagiri hill, 
immediately above the brow of the rock bearing the inscription of Kharavela, 
yielded the lower portion of a large apsidal structure (Fig. 2; Plate 19), which, 
no doubt, provided the place of worship. 





Fig. 2 

Udayagiri: apsidal structure on the top of the hill 
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As excavated, the outer wall of this structure, 23.77 m. in axial length and 
14.62 m. in basal width, was made of laterite slabs, the maximum available 
courses being eight. Within the structure, towards its apse-end was a circular 
wall, of which only one course of laterite slabs was extant. A large part of the 
space widun the apsidal structure was flagged with laterite slabs, with a filling of 
lateritic soil underneath; towards the northern end where the sandstone bed- 
rock rose higher, the rock itself was roughly dressed in a level with the paved 
surface. From this, it appears that the flagged surface was not intended as the 
floor which was probably laid slightly higher up so as to cover both the bed- 
rock and flag-stones. The last were presumably laid with the object of securing 
a firm level ground above the filling in the depressions of the hill-top. 

The outer edges of some of the stones of the circular wall rested on this 
paving, which, however, was not traceable within the circular wall. The oblong 
space in fi'ont of the circular wall was enclosed by walls, raised on the paved 
surface within the firework of the apsidal stmcture, to form a chamber. While 
the walls of three sides of this chamber ran parallel to the walls of the apsidal 
structure, a portion of the wall of the circular stmcture itself formed the back 
wall of this chamber, there being no other wall on this particular side. The ends 
of the side-walls of this chamber, with their bevelled edges, joined the circular 
wall so coherently that the outer plan of the two together became apsidal, the 
interior plan being analogous to that of the Sudama Cave of the Barabar hills 
(Bihar) and the caitya-grha at Kondivate (Maharashtra). The lack of proper 
bonding of the walls of the two at first led the author to think that the oblong 
chamber, the walls of which abut the circular wall, was later than the circular 
wall. However, on the analogy of several temples of Bhubaneswar where the 
walls of the porch abut the fi-ont wall of the sanctum without a proper bonding, 
it is now felt that both the chamber and the circular wall were contemporaneous. 
In the middle of the three walls of the oblong chamber was an opening, 
presumably for doors. 

As the circular wall had been reduced to a single course when excavated, it 
is difficult to determine its exact nature and use. However, the plan of the entire 
complex is so similar to the Buddhist caitya-grhas with their apse, nave and 
side-aisles that it is very likely that the circular wall formed the sanctum of the 
apse and the oblong chamber the hall or nave. On the same analogy the space 
between their outer wall and the inner edge of the outer apsidal wall could have 
been used as circumambulatory side-aisles. 

The two arc-like buttress-walls of laterite blocks placed on edge in 
somewhat receding courses, that could be seen near the base within the 
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framework of the apsi(tel structure, were presumably erected to sustain the 
deep deptession filling and its overlying flag-stones below the two front comer- 
walls of the oblong hall, so that the walls of the latter might not sag. 

It is not unlikely that there was a b^ed railing around the structure, for 
amidst the debris adjoining the terrace in front of the Hathl-gumpha were found 
a few fragments of carved sandstone railings. 

A rough idea of the elevation of the apsidal stmcture may be had from the 
upper part of a relief (Plate 12) on the facade of the ground-floor of Ram- 
gumpha. 

There were several holes at fairly regular intervals in the bed-rock around 
the outer wall of the apsidal structure. Evidently they held posts. Whefoer the 
posts were short to form part of a railing or long to support an architrave (from 
the top of which projected the eaves) is not known. 

In the northern comer of the apsidal structure was a drain cut into the bed- 
rock and covered with laterite slabs flush with the paving for channelling out 
water outside. 

Partly below the circular structure, and seemingly imconnected with it, was 
a small oblong chamber, of which one course of laterite slabs is available. It 
seems to have been the first stmcture on the site. 

In the absence of definite evidence, it is difficult to determine whether the 
object enshrined in the circular sanctum was a stupa, an auspicious symbol or 
the image of a TTrthahkara. The third alternative does not recommend itself in 
view of the total absence of the figures of TTrthahkaras in the original reliefs on 
the caves. On the other hand, we find the worship of the sacred tree (Plate 10) 
depicted on the facades of Cave 3 (Ananta-gumpha) of the Khandagiri hill and 
Cave 5 (Jaya-Vijaya-gumpha) of the Udayagiri hill. Again, on the back wall of 
Cave 3 of the Khandagiri hilt is carved a nandipada on a pedestal flanked on 
either side by three symbols — ^a triangle-headed one, Mvatsa and svastika — all 
of which are found on the dydga-patas of Mathura. The cult-object (Plate 7) in 
worship by a royal family depicted on the facade of Cave 9 (Mancapuri) of 
Udayagiri is not certainly an image of a TTrthahkara, though it cannot be 
correctly identified on account of defacement. Over the defaced object 
(somewhat cylindrical in form), which rests on a high, possibly circular, platform, 
is perhaps an umbrella. 

In the light of these facts and also in view of the circular plan of the sanctum, 
the object of worship within might have been either a s’/npa or a sacred emblem 
on a circular pedestal. A noteworthy feature, though inexplicable for want of 
evidence, was a fragment of coarse rock, roughly in the centre of the circular 
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Structure, with a squarish scooping with chisel*maik5 on it. Whether the socket 
oii^nally contained relics, the base of the post of an umlxidla <x the tenon of the 
sacred emblem is now a matter of mere conjecture. 

That the object in die circular structure was of high sanctity and attracted 
pilgrims is proved by the anangem^t in front of the Hatlu-gum[di&. As ahrady 
noted, the top of Udayagiri is narrow. In fact, the ^sidal structure practically 
covers die entire top of this particular portion of the hill, the vacant iqiace not 
being extensive enough to accommodate any large assemblage. To make 
necessary accommodation for the occasional gathering, an artificial torace was 
raised in front of the HathT-gumphd with the necessary filling retained by walls 
running towards Cave 9 and Cave 17. Approach to this torace was provided 
by laying an imposing ramp (Plate 20) rising gradually horn the foot of the hill 
and reaching the terrace. Supported on either side by retaining>walls and 
flagged with laterite slabs, the ramp was wide enough to allow easy passage 
even to a chariot. 

The debris edging the retaining-walls of the terrace near the steps giving 
access to Cave 17 yielded a few fragments of carved railings and the upper part 
of a female figure (Plates 21, 22) sculptured in the round, all of sandstone and 
of the first century B. c. 

The apsidal structure is singular on account of its plan which has not so far 
been noticed in the later temples of Orissa. The plmi itself points to its ewly 
origin. However, the date of the structure is uncertain but can be guessed from 
circumstantial evidence. As has been stated above, it is perched on the hill-top, 
immediately below which, on the brow of a cave (HathT-gum|^a, Cave 14), is 
the famous inscription of Kharavela, wherein, among other things, he recounts 
his activities, including excavation of caves and erection of a certain stone 
edifice and pillar on the Kumarl hill (present Udayagiri). Architecturally, the 
Hathl-gumpha itself is insignificant, being, in fact, only a large natural cavern of 
irregular shape, enlarged by human hands for some sort of shelter, as shown by 
chiselling and finishing at the back of side-walls, for occasional assemblages. On 
the walls are scratched a few names, possibly of pilgrims, some in Gupta 
characters. The presence of the important record of the mighty ruler on the 
brow of such an unimportant cave would be fully explained on the assumption 
that Kharavela himself was responsible for the erection of the apsidal shrine 
above it. 

As already noted, the interiors of the cave are austerely plain. However, the 
facades of the cells, in several caves, are richly decorated with pilasters with 
animal-capitals supporting carved arches (Plate 14) rfx)ve door-opmngs, the 
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arches being often connected together by railings (Plates 7 and 14) siq)ported 
by carved and sculptured brackets (Plates IS, 16, 17 and 18). The spaces 
above the railings in some caves contain luxuriant reliefs (Plates 7, 13 and 18) 
depicting scenes, both religious and secular. Some of the friezes have narrative 
themes (Plates 16 and 18). The tympana below the arches in a few caves, like 
the Ananta-gumpha, also bear reliefs (Plates 1 0 and 11). There are again carved 
and sculptured brackets, w^ch, rising from the pillars, support the ceilings of the 
verandahs. Some of the pilasters of the verandahs have against them large-sized 
figures, mostly dvdra-palas, in fairly high relief. The facades of the two guard- 
rooms of the Ranl-gumpha, which received the most exuberant treatment in 
carvings and sculptured fiiezes and panels, are also richly carved. 

Almost all the decorative patterns used in embellishments are foimd at 
Bh^hut and Sand, pointing thereby to one common tradition. This, coupled 
with the use of some west-Asian motifs like the honeysuckle, merlon and 
winged animal, which had a wide distribution over a large part of India in this 
period, precludes the possibility of an independent and isolated development of 
the art-motifs and tradition. In the patterns themselves also there is hardly 
anything which is specifically Jaina, for the same motifs are used both by the 
Buddhists and followers of the Brahmanical faiths. 

Although conforming to the common denominator of the art-tradition of 
Madhyade^a, the sculptured fiiezes have a distinct place of their own in early 
Indian art. The facial features of many of the figures have a provincial look. The 
workmanship of the reliefs is by no means uniform, but taken as a whole, the 
execution displays a decided advance on the work of Bharhut. 

The lower storey of the main wing of Cave 1 (Ranl-gumpha) has a running 
frieze which appears to depict the victorious march of a dig-vijayin king, 
starting from his capital, where people gaze at his departure from their houses 
and his return to the capital after passing through many lands. It is tempting to 
think that the exploits of Kharavela inspired the theme of this long fiieze.'^ 

The fiiezes (Plates 15 and 17) on the facade of the mam wing of the upper 
storey of Cave 1 compare favourably with the reliefs of the gateways of SancI 
and have practically nothing that would savour of the archaic traits of Bharhut, 
like frontality, lack of perspective, rudimentary plastic conception, etc. The 
reliefs display the artist’s qjpreciable mastery over forms and skill in dq>icting 
figures in varied positions — fixrnt, back and side. The faces are rendered in full 
or in three-quarters and half profiles. The poses of the figures are fairly easy and 
natural, their movement elastic and emotions tolerably well-expressed. The 
composition is also fairly coherent and effective; the different figures bear 
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relation^p with one another. The reliefs are also mature in di^laying a 
considerable plasticity of form and naturalistic modelling. Slender figures of men 
and women are marked by a suavity of outline. 

The reliefs on the other caves and even those of the lower storey of Ove 1 , 
to a certain extent, are not of this standard. They are relatively crude and 
inferior in plastic treatment and vivacity. The figures are less elastic, modelling 
coarse and grouping less coherent. The inequality in artistic attainments 
becomes palpable when one compares the abduction-scene (Plate 18) in Cave 
10 (Gane^a-gumpha) with that (Plate 17) of the upper storey of Cave 1 (Ranl- 
gumpha). The difference may be due to the varied skill of the artists or the 
interval of time which enabled the artists, improving through experience, to attain 
mastery in sculptural qualities and compositions, though the interval could not 
have been appreciable. 


Year of publication: 1974' 


* Printed fi-om Jaina Art and Architecture^ Vol. 1, 1974 
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Plate 8 Cave 1, exterior, Udayagiri, 1st century A. D. 

Plate 9 Cave 3, exterior, Khandagiri, c. 100 B. C. 

Plate 10 Cave 3, worship of tree on tympanum, Khandagiri, c. 100 B. C. 
Plate 1 1 Cave 3, GajalaksmI on tympanum, Khandagiri, c. 100 B. C. 

Plate 1 2 Cave 1, lower storey, main wing, relief of a double-storeyed structure, 
Udayagiri, 1st century A. D. 

Plate 1 3 Cave 1 , lower storey, right wing, a danseuse amidst musicians on 
back wall of verandah, Udayagiri, 1st century A. D. 

Plate 1 4 Cave 1 , lower storey, right wing, frieze on back wall of verandah, 
Udayagiri, 1st century A. D. 

Plate 1 5 Cave 1, upper storey, main wing, frieze on back wall of verandah, 
Udayagiri, 1st century A. D. 

Plate 1 6 Cave 1, upper storey, main wing, frieze on back wall of verandah, 
Udayagiri, 1st century A. D. 

P late 1 7 Cave 1 , upper storey, main wing, fiieze on back wall of verandah, 
Udayagiri, 1st century A. D. 

Plate 1 8 Cave 10, frieze on back wall of verandah, Udayagiri,! st century A. D. 
Plate 19 Apsidal shrine on hill-top, Udayagiri, 1 st century A. D. 

Plate 20 Ramp supported by retaining-wall, Udayagiri, 1st century A. D. 

Plate 21 YaksT, Udayagiri, 1st century B.C. 

Plate 22 YaksI, back view, Udayagiri,lst century B.C. 

* After Jaina Art and Architecture, Vol. 1 (1974) 
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Plate 2 Bawa-Py&a's cave, Junagadh, Gujarat, 100 A.D. to 700 A.D, 



EARLY JAINA SCUUTURE (300 B.C.-300 A.D.): WEST INDIA 

no other evidence of Jina worship in Mauiya or !§uhga period in tenitoiies west 
of Avanti-Malwa region. 

The first portrait-sculpture of Mahavira, made of sandalwood, was thus 
worshipped by the queen of king Uddaya^a of VTtabhayapattana. This was 
carried away by Pradyota of Avanti and installed for worship later at Vidi^a. 
But Pradyota took away the original only after depositing a copy of it in 
VTtabhayapattana. A further interesting account of these statues is given by the 
great scholiast and monk Hemacandracarya in his Trisasti-Maka-purusa- 
carita, which shows that the original image of Vidi^a later came to be 
worshipped as Bhaillasvamin,^ while the copy at VTtabhayapattana was buried 
in a sandstorm along with the city itself Uddayana had installed it in a temple 
and donated gifts for its worship by issuing royal charters. According to 
Hemacandra, Kumarapala, the Calukyan king whose rule extended up to Sind 
in the west, Jalor and parts of Rajasthan in the north and over almost the whole 
of modem Gujarat, sent special officers to the site of the capital of Sauvira, and 
they dug out the wooden statue along with the charter issued by Uddayana. 
Hemacandra further says that these were brought to Patan and the image was 
installed in a new shrine by Kumarapala,*’ whose leanings towards and 
patronage of Jainism are well-known. 

If this contemporary account is true, and it is difficult to believe that a 
person of the stature of Hemacandra would have cared to fabricate it or narrate 
from hearsy, then we have to admit that even during the life-time of MahavTra 
Jaina art and Jina worship had spread not only in Malwa-Avanti region but also 
westward as far as Sindhu-SauvTra. According to the Jaina canonical text 
BhagavatT-sutra (13.6.191), MahavTra had gone to VTtabhayapattana to ordain 
king Uddayana who wanted to pay a visit to MahavTra.’^ 

A very old bronze of Par^vanatha standing in the kdyotsarga-pose, with the 
right hand and a part of the snake-hoods overhead mutilated, exists in the 
collections of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay (Plate 1).'^ Its pedestal is 
missing, and unfortunately there is no record of its original findspot. It bears 
close affinity in style with a terracotta figurine from Mohenjodaro.*'* The limbs 
are long and slim and can also be compared with those of the Mohenjodaro 
dancing girl.'^ The modelling of the torso, especially of the belly and abdomen, 
closely allied to the highly-polished torso of a Jina image from Lohanipur, now in 
the Patna Museum (see previous article of Debala Mitra, Plate 1), and the 
Harappa red stone torso. Thus the bronze is modelled in the Indus style which 
seems to have continued down to the Mauryan age. The physiognomy is 
peculiar, also comparable with that of the Mohenjodaro bronze dancing girl and 
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a few Mauiyan and ef^ly ^unga mother-goddess terracottas from Mathura, 
Hathras and other sites. It is difficult to assign a correct age or provenance to 
the bron^ in the absence of any record, but the stylistic comparisons cited here 
clearly show that it cannot be later than c. 100 B. c. and may be even earlier. 

The bronze, cast in cine perdm, is vay light in weight. It is not unlikely that 
it was obtained for the Bombay Museum from some part of western India — 
Sind, Rajasthan, Gujarat or Kutch,'^ 

According to the B^t-Kalpa-Bhasya, it was difficult for Jaina monks to 
obtain alms (according to the prescribed rules) in the south beyond 
Pratis|hanapuia, and it was Samprati who ordered that such faciliti^ should be 
provided so that Jaina monks could travel farther south to propagate the 
doctrines of Jainism. One hears of Jaina followers at Surparaka, and Vsyrasena, 
pupil of Arya Vajra (traditional date c. 57 B. C. to A. D. 50), gave initiation to 
some monk-disciplines at Surparaka (modem Sopara, near Bombay).’^ Out of 
these four disciples started the four ancient kulas (schools, orders) of Jaina 
monks, namely, Nagendra, Candra, Vidyadhara and Nivrtti. Also Arya 
Samudra and Aiya Mahgu had been to l^urparaka.’* However, no early Jaina 
images of this age have yet been discovered in western India or the Deccan.’’ 

Tfiat the Jainas wa-e very active in west India during the early centuries of 
the Christian era is proved by the accounts of Arya Khaputa of Broach,^” and 
Arya Padalipta^’ and Nagaijuna in Saurashtra (near Palitana) and Valabhl (also 
in Saurashtra) respectively.^^ Arya Nagaijuna was the head of the first Valabhl 
Council in the early fourth century A. D. Acarya Mallavacfi, the great Jaina 
logician and author of the Dvada^ara-Nayacakra, defeated the Buddhists in a 
dispute at Valabhl in early fourth century.^^ Arya Vajra, the teacher of Arya 
Vajrasena, referred to above, is reported to have visited the Abhira country,^'’ 
Daksinapatha^^ and even Srimala^^ (modem Bhinmal in Marwar). 

At Junagadh near Gimar is a group of about twenty monastic rock-cut cells, 
known as caves of Bawa-Pyara’s Math and described by Burgess.^’ Arranged 
in three lines, these caves have a very early form of cfl/Zya-window ornament 
over Cave B (Plate 2). Cave F of Burgess is a primitive cell, flat-roofed, 
originally with four pillars, the back being like a semicircular apse. Cave K in 
this group has two cells with carvings of the auspicious pot-and-foliage 
(marigala-kalasa) and other symbols like die sn>astika, srlvatsa, bhadrasana, 
mlna-yugala, etc. (Fig. 1), found on the Mathura dydga-patas. These symbols 
could not conclusively establish the Jaina character of these dwellings, since 
there seems to have be^ an unfinished (perhaps later) attempt to add these 
symbols in front of one cell. But the discovery of a mutilated inscribed slab 
(buried in fiont of Oil I) of the time of the grandson of Jayadaman (Rudrasena, 
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the son of Rudradaman),^^ referring to those 
who had obtained kevala-jfiana and 
conquered age shows that at least in the 
second century A. D. the caves were in the 
hands of the Jainas.^^ The absence of any 
definite Buddhist S)mibols is significant. It 
[V wrong to suppose that the Jainas 

f had a monastic establishment near Gimar. 

According to the Digambara tradition givffli 
by Vlrasenacarya, the author of the Dhavala 
commentary, some time after six hundred and 
^‘8- 1 eighty years of Mahavira’s nirvana, i.e., 

Junagadh: Bawa-^ara’s caves, Awards the end of the first century a! d. or in 

Burgels) second century A. D., a great Jaina monk 

Acarya Dharasena taught scriptures to 
Puspadanta Bhutabali in die GandraSald cave near Girinagara (Gimar).^® This is 
identified by Hiralal Jain with the caves of Bawa-Pyara’s Math.^' VTrasena 
wrote his commentary on the sStras composed by Puspadanta and BhOtabali 
after studying scriptures from Dharasena. In view of the inscription referred to 
above, and in view of this Digambara tradition, the Jaina association of the 
caves seems obvious. The Soratthiya-saha (Mkha) of Manava-gana Starting 
from Sthavira Rsigupta, mentioned in the Kalpa-Sutra-Sthaviravali, would 
further suggest that already in c. second-first centuries B. C. there existed a 
group of Jaina monks in Saurashtra. 

Regarding Jaina art in the north-west, Marshall suggested that the stupa at 
Sirkap (Block F), Taxila, might have been a Jaina stupa,^^ since a double- 
headed eagle in a niche in its basement reminded him of a similar motif on the 
stupa-relief on the Mathura ayaga-pata set up by Vasu, the daughter of 
Lona^obhika.^^ But the total absence of any other Jaina relic in the whole of 
this extensively-excavated site cannot be overlooked. Jaina traditions do speak 
of only a dharma-cakra set up by B^ubali, the son of i^abhanatha, the first 
Tinhahkara, in Uttarapatha.'^'* The Vasudem-hinclT and the Paumacariya do 
not mention the account of origin of the dharma-cakra at Taksaiila given by 
Haribhadra in his Ava^yaka-Vrtti on the AvaSyaka-Niryukti?^ Besides, 
Digambara sources do not refer to this incident and associate Bahubali with 
Potanapura and not Taksa^ila. The Jaina association of the Sirkap stupa is, 
therefore, not certain. 

- Year of publication: 1974^ 

* Printed ftova Jaina Art and Architecture, Vol. 1, 1974 
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22 

HINDU ICONOGRAPHY 
INTRODUCTION 

I CONOGRAPHY is the science of ‘icons’ — a word coming from the Greek 
word ‘eikon’, which stands for a figure representing a deity through any means 
or agency intended for worship. The subject covers discussions about making of 
icons, their consecration, if intended for worship, and allied topics. As per Hindu 
concept, icon worship is the easiest way to appease the Almighty and finally seek 
way for self-realization. Traces of icon worship are found from the Vedic times, 
and archaeological evidences are there to show that it had been current in proto- 
historic period (c. 2800-2200 B. C.). It has been well accepted that all the gods, 
goddesses, demigods etc. are manifestations of one and the same Supreme, hence 
worship of any of them leads to the same goal. 

The schools of the Buddhist and Jaina philosophy, at large, did not propound 
the existence of God as such. It is a different matter that in due course the Buddha 
and the Tlrthahkaras were themselves raised to that status; and a large pantheon 
of male and female divinities was introduced. The Brahmanic schools, accepting 
authenticity of the Vedas did believe in the omniscient, omnipotent and omnipresent 
Supreme, that is Brahma, indescribable and beyond the reach of mind and speech. 
Its existence and identity with every being, including one’s own self, have been 
described as a matter of realization {amhhava) only. At the same lime this type of 
self-realization has been regarded as extremely difficult for an ordinary human 
being, and, therefore, as an initial stage the doctrine oihhakti, that is meditating 
and worshipping the Supreme in different visible shapes such as symbols like the 
magical diagrams (yantra, mcmdala), visible emblems like the sun, fire, sacred 
rivers, mountains, trees, animals, etc. and mainly the human forms with immense 
powers to grant boons and^ suppress various trouble-causing elements, and 
unfathomable compassion for all, was well accepted. This is called sugunopdsaml, 
or worshipping the Supreme in material form. Firm belief in sagunopdsand 
ultimately leading to selfrrealization is the root cause of Image Worship. This being 
within easy approach of common people desirous of unending prosperity and 
release from all sorts of troubles and bondages was embraced by the followers of 
the heterodox schools as well. 
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In the initial stage the images of gods and goddesses were conceived very 
much similar to human beings. No specific moimts were assigned to them, and 
appcsffsace of consorts also was not deemed necessaiy. However, a few exceptions 
like ^iva were there. By the end of c. fourth century and onwards with £ppearance 
of the enlarged versions of the epics and the Puranas, different sectarian works, 
thoughts and traditions, the system of modelling the icons underwent a change. 
F or establishing the supernatural powers, functionary qualities and the all-pavading 
aspect of the deity concerned, depiction of multiheaded, multihanded and even 
multilegged icons with several emblems, attributes, mounts, associated divinities, 
etc. came into vogue. These changes and innovations had specific purposes behind 
them. A few examples would make the point clear, 

Brahma is responsible for all-round creation, and the root cause of this lies 
hidden in yajna or sacrifice; at the same time Brahma refi-ains fi-om fighting with 
anybody. Befitting these aspects he is shown with four faces and sacrificial ladles 
in hands. Visnu is responsible for maintenance, which requires the promotion of 
love, beauty and pleasure along with qualities to control, govern and punish. 
Melodious, but at times terror-causing conch, fragrant lotus, and weapons like 
club, discus, sword, etc. serve the desired purpose, ^iva is destroyer, but in turn 
also the carrier of the ‘seed’ (bija). These aspects are well indicated by his 
benevolent (saumya), malevolent (ugra) forms with erect genital organ 
{urdhvalinga) and also by the attributes he carries like a water vessel, trident, 
battle axe, blazing fire, kettledrum, etc. Gaun or P3rvatl is the goddess practising 
penance, and so she carries a rosary and water vessel; on the other hand Durga is 
the martial goddess on lion with several weapons, bell, noose and even a severed 
head in hands. SarasvatT is the goddess of pure knowledge. This aspect is well 
indicated by her mount goose and the objects she carries, namely a manuscript 
and a rosary suggesting constant revision and repetition. Her playing on vlnd stands 
for deep and harmonious concentration. Similarly, the running posture of Vayu 
with fluttering garment in hands, a purse in the hand of Kubera, the god of wealth, 
or balancing ofheavy club on shoulder by Hanuman, go to suggest the functionary 
aspects of the respective deities. 

Detailed discussion of this topic is beyond our present limits, but suffice would 
it be to show that various attributes, mounts, consorts, associated divinities, etc. in 
the composition of the icons carry some context, specific meanings or purposes 
behind tiimi. 

Images are generally made of stone, metals, wood or clay; even the paintings 
on wall, cloth, metal sheets, paper etc. serve the same purpose. In every case the 
sculptor or artist is required to be very careful in following all the rules prescribed 
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for image-making regaining medium, height, physical features, attributes, mounts 
(vahand) and subordinate figures. 

DESCRIPTION OF VARIOUS ICONS: GANAPATI 

Among all the gods the elephant headed deity Ganapati or Gane&i, re^ionsible 
for warding offhindrances and evils, commands countrywide worship in the 
beaming of every ritual. Let us start our discussions with this god. 

He is the younger aon of I^iva and Parvatl. Siddhi and Buddhi are his two 
wives, and he takes a rat as his mount. An elephant head with single tusk, loose 
elongated belly and short stature are his main features. Usually he carries a battle- 
axe, goad, noose and bowl full of sweet balls {modaka) in his hands, but with his 
other forms his emblems and mounts getchanged. 

Mention of Ganapati in literature is traceable to a much earlier period, but in 
plastic art his earliest images have been 
reported from Sahklsa and Mathura (U.P.) 
datable to 3rd-4th centuries A. D. By c. 7th 
century his multi-armed figures carrying 
different attributes came in vogue. Furthermore 
his images with five trunks also became popular 
(Fig. 1). In his other forms like Heramba and 
Mayure^vara, a lion and a peacock appear as 
his mounts. In some cases Ganapati is seen as 
perfect elephant (Gaja-Vinayaka) standing 
enface. 

Dancing Gane^a: Images of this type 
gained popularity roughly from 
c. 8th century A.D. These are seen with two, 
four, six, eight or even sixteen hands with 
various attributes. The god with anklets and 
jingling bells on feet is seen accompanied by 
attendants with drums etc. 

GaneSa with his consort; In this form the 
god is seen seated embracing his consort. Both 
of his wives are rarely there. In the Tantric Fig. 1 

form called Ucchista-Ganapati both the god ‘ ^ ® 

trunks, c. 16th century A.D. (once 

and his consort are naked engaged m amorous in the Sampurnananda Sanskrit 
activities. University Museum, Varanasi; now 

Yaksa-Vinayaka: A very interesting but 
comparatively much later image under this name at Varanasi (U.P.) with five trunks 
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further shows miniature figures of three 
elephants clinched to the tusk (Fig. 2). This is 
supported by his name DaihstrSlagna' 
dvipaghata^, that is *one having tusk with 
assembly of elephants’, appearing in the 
Ganeia-puram. 

brahma 

Brahma being responsible for creation is 
called ‘Grandfather’ (Pi/amaAa). Brahmana 
in appearance he is closely related with the four 
Vedas, their study, sacrifices, sages and the 
brahmanas in goieral. In later phases ofhistory 
his worship went into oblivion, but he has 
always been honoured as a member of the basic 
Trinity, that is Brahma, the creator, Visnu, 
responsible for maintenance and Siva, the destroyer. 

Somewhat bulky body, four faces — the central one sometimes being bearded, 
four hands carrying sacrificial ladles, rosary and water jar are the main features of 
his images. A goose is his mount and the name of his consort is SavitiT. Sometimes 
Gayatrl too has been mentioned as his wife. 

A beautiful figure of Brahma fi’om Mirpurkhas (Sindh) shows him with four 
faces and two arms only. This is datable to c. 6th century. Brahma’s images with four 
faces and four arms are common, but in some cases only three faces are visible. 
Some medieval sculptures depict him seated in embrace with his wife. Besides his 
independent figures, Brahma is seen in the following cases: 

— ^Figures showing the Trinity; 

— ^Attached to the linga shaft along with Visnu, Siva, Surya, etc.; 

— ^Performing marriage sacrifice in the Kalyanasundara figures of ^iva; 

— Seated on lotus in the figures of SesaiayT Visnu; 

— Syncretistic images like Hari — ^Hara — Surya — ^Pitamaha; 

— ^With Siva or Visnu in the composition of Saiva or Vaisnava images. 

Images of Brahma have been reported fi’om South India also. One beautiful 
figure hailing fix)m BadamI (Karnataka) shows him seated on lotus with rosary, 
sacri ficial ladles and water jar, normal left hand being in protection imparting pose. 
The goose is on his right and the seven sages offering prayers on the left. It is 
believed that the worship of Brahma went into oblivion fiom c. 1 0th century 
onwards. 



Yaksa-Vinayaka, c. 1 7th century 
A.D. Varanasi 
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VI5NU 

\^snu, the god respc^ible for maintenance, 
finds mention in the Vedk literature, but in later 
Vedic and subsequent periods becomes more 
and more important. Apart from his images, 
votive pillars, footprints and Magrama 
stones — fossils from die river GandakT, are 
treated as symbolic objects for his worship. 

In die stdiere of sculptural art the image from 
Malhar (Bilaspur, M.P.) datable to c. 3rd-2nd 
centuries B. C. seems to represent the starting 
phase. During the Kusana age (c.lst-3rd 
centuries A. D.) Visnu images specially from 
Mathura (U.P.) region have been reported in 
pretty large number. Made of the spotted red 
sandstone most of them are small in size and 
carved in the round (Figs. 3 & 4). Barring a 
few exceptions they are four armed and cany 
mace, wheel and conch clock-wise. The normal 
right hand is seen raised to the shoulder in 
abhaya (imparting protection) pose. In a few 
cases the conch has been replaced by a water 
pot. Associated deities are conspicuously 
absent. 

lntheGi 5 )taperiod(c. 4th-6thcenturiesA.D.), 
Visnu images (Plate 1, Fig. 5) underwent 
significant changes such as: 

— sophisticated delineation; 

— suspended extra hands; 

— limited but fine ornaments including a 
crown, pearl sacred thread and knee-reaching 
vanamala^ 



Fig. 3 

Reverse view of Visnu figure, 
Kusana period, Isapur, 
Mathura, GMM. 15.956 



Fig. 4 

Reverse view of Visnu figure, Kusana 
period, Mathura, GMM. 29. 2002 


— appearance of the emblems mace igada), wheel {cakra) and conch 
(jSankha) in human form called dyudha-purusa. In a few cases a rosary (aksa- 
maid) and citrus like fiuit (citraphala) also appear in hands, but lotus (padma) is 
absent. 

In subsequent periods Visnu icons in North India (Plate 2) evinced several 
new features along with various regional trends. These can be briefly enlisted as: 
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— Carving in bold relief; 

— Presence of lotus; 

— Profuse and heavy ornaments including anklets (niipura) on feet; 

— Increase in number of subordinate and associated figures such as Brahma 
and :§iva in the upper comers of the back-slab (rathihu), ten incarnations, celestial 
beings carrying garlands {mala-vidyadhara), LaksmI, Gam<^ ayudha-purusas 
flanking the main figure, serpents, devotees etc. in the lower field; 

— Lotus below the feet of the god; 

— Appearance of Sarasvafi and Laksnu as consorts ofVisnu in art of Eastern 
India. 

Vism in South India (Fig. 6); Apart fix)m the Sahgama literature (c. 300 
B. C.-200 A. D.), \fisnu as Tmimala finds mention in works datable to c 2nd cotitury 
A. D. An inscription fix)m Nagaijunokon^ (A.P.) assignable to c. 278 A. D. refers to 
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a wooden image of eight armed V4nu. A stone slab from Kondamotu (A.P., 3rd- 
4thcenturies)beaisclearix)7tesen[tado]isofBalamma,Kr^(Vasudeva),Narasiihha, 
Pradyumna, ^Smba and Aniruddha. Vi^u worship got further impetus during the 
times of the Visnuku^ns (c. 440-63 1 A. D.). Aihole (Karnataka) was another 
centre of Vaisnavism during 6th-7tii caituries. The chief charactoistics of Visnu 
imagesofthisandsubsequoitages are the following; 

1 ) Figures of all the ^bree types, standing, sitting and reclining are found. 

2) Highcylindricalcro^pearlsacredthread,ringson£ingersandtoes,upTaised 
extra hands, bands running round the stomach and heavy ornaments are sc«ne 
noticeable features seen in stone and metal figures. 

3) The wheel and ccmch are held in upraised hands, but the mace is not always 
there. 

4) The ayudha-purusas are absent in later periods, so are the subordinate 
figures in independent images, but they are there in other forms like Varaha, 
Sesa^ayt, etc. as per need. 

5) Popular forms of Visnu are Srinivasa or Venkate^a, Rahganatha, 
Narasiihha, Var3ha, Vitthala or Pandurahga etc. Rama and Krsna are of 
course in plenty. 

SOME SPECIFIC VAISNAVA ICONS 

caturvyOha rayt/(Fig. 7): Aunique figure from Mathura (GMM. 14.392-95) 
datable to the Kusana age shows all the four \yuhas of Visnu, namely Vasudeva, 
Sahkar^a, Pradyumna and Aniruddha in one 
and the same image. 

VAiKUNTHA (Figs. 8, 9, 10); Visnu with 
lateral faces of a lion and boar and sometimes 
also a demonic face at the back is called 
Vaikuntha. According to the Khajuraho 
inscription of king Ya^ovarman (c. 954 A. D.) 

Visnu had assumed this form to kill three 
demons. Vaikuntha images remained popular 
in North hidia, ^ecially in Kashmir. 

vi^varOpa: This can be described as the 
developed form of Vaikuntha. It is a 
multiheaded and multiaimed figure with a large 
number of surrounding deities. Being closely 
related with the description in the eleventh Caturvyuha Visnu, Kusana period, 
adhyOya of the Bhagavad-GM, some images Mathura, GMM. 14. 392-95 
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Fig. 10 

Vaikunpia, Gupta period, Mathura, GMM. 34. 2480 
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ofVi^varQpa, datable to c. 7th-8th centuries A. D. (e.g, SMLH. 124) actually 
the miniature figure of Aguna in the compositioa 

lak^mI-nArAyana. Vis^u is often seen seated on Garuda either alone or with his 
consort LaksmI. This type is called Kari-varada, when associated with the episode 
of Gajendra-moksa. 

^E^Yl: Visnu reclining on the cosmic serpent ^esa, LaksmI shampooing his 
feet and Brahma seated on a full blown lotus uprising from Vimu’s navel is termed 
as ;§esaiayl or Ananta-^ayana. This type starts from 5th century A. D. and remains 
popular throughout the country. 

HARi-HARA: It is z syncrctistic form showing Siva on right and Visnu on left in 
one and the same image with their respective emblems (Plate 3). The type, basically 
aiming at advocating unity of the two gods, remained popular from early centuries 
of the Christian era. In other syncretistic forms Visnu is seen with ^iva, SOrya and 
Brahma. 

pANDVRAiiGA, vnjHALA: This two-anued god, a form of Krsna, is seen standing 
with both of his hands resting on hips, at the same time carrying a conch and a 
lotus. This is the chief deity of the Varakari sect of Maharashtra with Pandharapura 
as the main centre. 

HAYACRivA. Visnu assumed this horse-headed form to recover the Vedas from 
the demons. He came to be closely associated with styles of reciting the Vedas. 
A Hayagnva image datable to the Kusana period has been reported from Mathura, 
but by and large the form enjoys wide popularity in South India. 

jagannAtha: Jagaimatha, the presiding deity at Puri in Orissa is again a form of 
Krsna worshipped along with his elder brother Baladeva and sister Subhadra. 
Iconography of all the three images, which are made of wood only, is very peculiar 
and resembles tribal gods. 

INCARNATIONS OF vi^NU It is believed that when need arises, Visnu gets himself 
incarnated for protectionofthe noble, destructionofthe wicked and the establidiment 
of righteous law. The number of his incarnations {amtara) varies between 4 to 39, 
but the usual standard number is 1 0. These are briefly discussed below: 

(1 & 2) FISH (matsya) and tortoise (kCrma): Visnu assumed the form of a 
fish to deal with the demon l^ohkha, and became a tortoise to render firm support 
to mount Mandaracala in course of churning of the ocean (samudra-manthana). 
Free standing figures of these two incarnations are generally not met with, but they 
do appear in the group of all the ten. 
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(3) BOAR (varaha): The credit of killing the demon Hiranyfik^ and bringing 
up the earth (Prthvi) submerged in waters goes to the Varaha iiwamation. In his 
full fledged boar form he is equated with sacrifice and called Yajna'VoiSha, while 
his anthrc^morphic form is known as Nr-vaiaha with the goddess Prthvi clenched 
to his tu^ and supported on his elbow. In his animal form Var^ is found in North 
India only, Nr-vaiaha of the Kusana period is known fiom Mathura (GMM. 65. 1 5) 
and has been current throughout India down to late medieval period. 

(4) NARASiMHA: Visnu becamc Man-lion to save his devotee Prahlada and kill 
Hiranyaka^ipu. In his earliest representation fiom Kondamotu (A. P.) he is seen 
as a seated lion with two human hands holding a mace and a wheel, but in 
subsequent ages only his Man-lion form remained in vogue. He is generally seen 
seated busy in tearing the belly of the overpowering demon. Sometimes he is 
alone or seated widi Laksmi in an onbrace. In South IndiaNarasiihha is worshipped 
in many more forms. 

(5) VAMANA / TRiviKRAMA: Under the 
pretext of begging three steps of land and 
subsequently getting himself changed in gigantic 
Trivikrama form the dwarf Visnu (Vamana- 
Visnu) entrapped the pious and liberal demon 
chief Bali. In sculptures this avataru is depicted 
either as a short statured four armed Visnu with 
heavy built body (Fig. 11), or as the great 
Trivikrama with his leg raised busy in measuring 
the entire earth and upper regions. 

(6) PARASURAMA: By birth ParaSurama 
was a brahnuimi but by action a chivalrous 
warrior, who not only killed powerful Kartavirya 
but also caused agreat slaughter ofthe Ksatriyas. 
His chief weapon was a battle-axe (para^u). In 
sculptures he appears as a sage with this weapon 
in hand. 



(7) RAMA; The famous hero of the 
Fig. 11 Ramayana and fatal enemy of Ravana is 

Vamana-Visnu, 8th/9th century known since early times, but in sculptures 
A.D.; Manawa, Sitapur, U. P. his fi'ee Standing images with bow and arrow 

SML.H.127 appear after c. 5th century a. d. Panels 
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showing scenes from the RSmayam are of course datable to earlier periods. 
Rama is profusely seen in medieval sculptures either standing alone or with 
his wife Sita and brother Laksmana or seated on throne. His attendant 
Hanuman is often seen with him. Four armed images of Rama with bow and 
arrow along with other attributes are rarely seen. 

(8) KRSNA: Another popular avatara of the Visnu is Vasudeva Krena, a 
personality of versatile genius. His images of early centuries from Mathura show 
him as four aimed Vis];|fu,H3ut his most popular forms like a child creeping with a 
sweet-ball or lump of butter in hand, or a flute player standing either alone or with 
the cowherd girl Radha, chronologically figure much later. Curiously enoughpanels 
showing different episodes of his early life (Krsm-lTld) are traceable right from 
Kusana period and continue in later ages. 

BAiARAMA/SAiteARSANA; Sometimes believing Krsna as the Supreme Deity 
(Bhagavan), his elder brother Balarama or Sahkarsana is described as the eighth 
avatara and so carved in sculptures also. Others hold him to be the serpent Sesa 
in original form. He is seen as either two or four armed carrying a pestle (miisala), 
plough and a wine flask. His normal right hand often appears raised above with 
the palm open. A single earring in the left ear and a serpent canopy over his head 
are his other distinct features. His earliest image from Mathura is datable to c. 2nd 
century B. C. (SML.G2 1 5) (Plate 4) 

(9) BUDDHA: The pontiff ofthe heterodox faith, that is Buddhism, has also been 
accepted as the ninth incarnation of Visnu; but as perbrahmanical tradition his 
chief task was only to mislead the demons from the right path and thus cause them 
to invite their own end. That is why worship of his image was taboo. Of course in 
Eastern art he does appear among the incarnations carved on the back-slab of 
Visnu images. In many other parts of the coimtry Buddha has been replaced by 
Jagannatha or Pondurahga. 

(10) KALKJ: This is the future incarnation destined to appear at the end ofthe 
present age, that is Kaliyuga. He has been conceived as a horse rider with a 
sword in hand. 

SIVA 

Siva or Mahadeva is perhaps the most popular god possessing a dual 
personality. As Sada^iva he is protector, benevolent and partly associated with 
creation as well, while as Rudra, Aghora and Mahakala, he, residing in cronatories, 
smearing ashe$ and presenting inauspicious lo(Mc, causes utter destruction. His 
images reveal both these aspects. He commands worship both in image and liiiga 
form, the latter being most common and popular. 
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uf)GA: This symbol of !$ivs is a phallic shaped, pillar like Or mere cylindrical 
object of stone, metal or clay. The linga worship has been regarded as more 
moitorious than image worship. The liiigas of unknown origin are termed as *self- 
bom’ (svayambhu) and enjoy higher status than die man-made (manusa) litigas. 
Similarly cylindrical stones of various sizes from the rivaNarmada call^ bana- 
lingcis are also sacred. Antiquity of linga worship goes back to the times of Indus / 
Sarasvati valley culture. 

The lirigas are either plain or bare faces or even full figures on one or all the 
four sides. The plain lirigas may be veiy small or even a metre or more in height. 
The circular seat of a liriga with or without the outlet channel is called Yoni-pTtha 
or yoni, which normally faces North. Sometimes a plain liriga is seen divided in 
three parts, the lowermost being square in shape, the middle one octagonal and 
the upper one circular. These are known as Brahmabhaga, Visnu-bhaga and ^iva- 
bhaga respectively. In other cases the entire shaft of the liriga bears series of 
miniature lirigas carved on it. Presence of the bull Nandi, the mount of Siva near 
a liriga, is almost indispensable. 

The liriga bearing human faces — one, two or four as if emerging fiom the 
shaft is called muldm-liriga (Plate 5). Often one of these is a female face standing 
for Siva’s consort Parvatl, while another one looks ferocious representing the 
Aghora aspect of Siva. The earliest four faced liriga with half figure of i§iva on its 
top datable to c. 2nd- 1 st centuries B. C. comes from Bhlta (Allahabad, U.P., SML 
H.4). 

Some Kusana lirigas fiom Mathura show full figure of standing Siva attached 
to the shaft. This type in subsequent ages gets evolved and along with ^iva, we 
have on three sides full figures of Visnu, Brdima and Suiya or even Ganapati and 
Parvaff. In rare cases the liriga shaft bears four faces along with full figures of the 
deities. 

/MAGES. Siva in his benign (saumya) form has matted hair (jata) made in a fine 
knot above, crescent on head, three eyes and two or four arms. He is often ithyphallic 
(unlhva-liriga) and uses the tiger skin and elephant hide as his garments. In North 
he carries a long trident, but in South he is seen with a battle axe and prancing deer 
in his upraised hands. Parvaff, the daughter of Himalaya, is his wife and the bull 
Nandi his favourite mount. Chief features of his malevolent (ugra) form are 
dishevelled hair, heavy and terrific face, rolling eyes, protrading teeth, long dcull 
garland (munda-mala) and presence of weapon (khatwriga), trident, begging 
bowl, bell, etc. in hands as attributes. He is sometimes naked and seen dancing in 
ecstasy. 

The following are some of the noteworthy !§iva icons: 

I . Earliest figural representation of Siva seated cross legged is supposed by 
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scmie to be hailing from Indus Valley in Ae di 2 q)e of a Steatite sealing idendlSed 
as Paiupati. 

2. I^iva, a stout young hunter holding an animal by its hind legs in light haiKl and 
a small water jar m the left along with a battle-axe, is seen attached to a big 
liriga called Pora^urame^vara at Gudimallam (A. P.) datable to c. 3rd-2nd 
centuries B.C 

3 . Reference to half figure of l^i va on Bhl^ linga has already been made. 

4. Single headed two asmed ^iva attached to a Kusana liiiga fi-om Mathura, 
now in the Philadelphia Museum, USA. A similar contemporary Siva, but 
without any headgear, has been carved on the upper part of a comer pillar 
fiom Musanagar (Kanpur, U.P.). Here Siva is being flanked by a lion and a 
pot-bellied attendant. 

5. Adjacent side of the same pillar shows 
him seated on a throne with three male 
figures jutting out from his shoulders and 
neck. A lion is comfortably seen seated 
below the throne. This is a unique 
depiction of Catunyuha Siva. (Fig. 1 2) 

6. Multiheaded four armed S i va has been 
reported fiom the contemporary art in the 
Gandhi regions. One of such images 
shows Siva canying trident, rosary, wheel 
and a small water jar in his hand. 

Siva and parvatT 

Siva is the only god who appears with his 

consort ParvatT right from the Kusana times. ’lL-j i=j~c=j i _ — e 

The couple is seen just standing side by side or 

embracing each other (GMM. G52). From post- Fig. 1 2 

Gupta period onward Parvatl is seen seated on Caturvyuha ^va, c. lst- 2 nd 
1 /WL- L j*i. 1 • • centuries A. D., Musanagar, 

the left thigh of Siva, and the couple is in waim Kanpur 

embrace. This form, known as Uma-Maheivara 

or Alihgana-murti (Figs. 1 3, 1 4, 1 5), remained popular throughout the country 
during many centuries and evinced several new types such as; 

i) Ravananugraha — Once Ravana, king of Lanka, was denied admission to 
Siva’s place on Kailasa. So he decided to lift the very mountain, but his 
effort proved futile, and after praying Siva only he could save himself finm 
being crushed. Several specimens depicting this theme come from North 
and South India. (Plate 6) 
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Fig. 13 

Uma-Mahefivara, c. 6th century 
A. D., Gwalior Museum 



Fig. 15 

Parvatl in a Uma-MahcSvara figure 
with lotus, c. 1 Odi/1 1 th century A. D., 
SML.H. 156 



Fig. 14 

Uma-MaheSvara, c. 10th 
century A. D., SML. H. 1 1 



Fig. 16 

DyutakrTd^ c. 1 Oth/1 1th century A. D., Rani 
Durgavati Museum, Jabalpur, 3 1 2 
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ii) Dyutokn^ (Fig. 16) — The game of 
gambling was l^iva’s invention. Heplayed 
this with Parva^ but lost eveiy stake. The 
Durgavati Museum at Jabalpur (M. P.) 
houses a fine sculpture depicting this 
subject (Acc. No. 3 1 2). 

in) Lihg^Q^a (Fig. 17) — The couple is 
often said to have Speared before the 
devotee from the very lingci, he 
worshipped. Some such specimens have 
been reported from North India. (SML. 

56.334). 

iv) GahgMhara — Some figures of Uma- 
Mahe^vara, specially from Nepal show 

the river Ganga coming down in full 
force on diva's head. (Plate 7) Lingarudha-murti, e. lOth centum 

v) Kalyanasundara The story of Siva’s ^■l7-'Astjbhuja,Mirzapur, 

-euti- e-u ft u SML.56.420 
mamage with ParvaU has often been 

related in the Puranas and classical works. This has been a favourite theme 
of sculptors as well from c. 7th century onwards. Siva stands to the left of 
Parvatl holding her hand, and Brahma, seated below, is offering oblations in 
the fire. Several deities appear in the background. 

vi) AidhanaiiSvara — This form showing Siva occupying the right half and Parvaff 
the left half of one and the same image has been current from the Kusana 
times. 

vii) Soma-Skanda-murti — ^Highly popular in South India this type shows Siva 
and Parvaff seated separately and the boy Skanda dancing in betw'een them. 
Some sculptures in North India show baby Skanda in the lap of Parvaff in 
Uma-Mahe^vara-murti itself (Plate 11) 

ijilkulKa: The twenty-eighth incarnation of Siva according to the Linga-pumm 
is Lakulli^a, who with his four disciples propagated Pasupata faith. His images 
show him seated as an ithyphallic ascetic with a heavy staff {lakuta) surrounded 
by his disciples or even alone. 

DAKsiNAMURTi: Somcwhat parallel depiction of ^iva in South India is known 
as Daksinamurti. He is shown seated in preaching attitude often under a tree 
facing South. 

nataraia: diva’s dance has been variously described in literature and gracefully 
carved in the sculptures. Allegorically this dance has been associated with: 
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0 lil}erating people from the bonds of false knowledge, 
ii) entire activities of the world, and 
iiO dissolution of tiie universe (pralaya). 

According to the South Indian tradition diva’s dance is said to have taken 
place at Chidambaram (Tamilnadu). Here the Nataraja temple evinces a large 
number of poses of this dance. In the majority of the Nataraj a figures Siva carries 
kettle-drum and fire with flames in his upraised extra hands, while the normal ri^t 
is in protection gesture and the normal left has been extended across the chest in 
dancing pose, ^iva balances his body on one of his legs firmly planted on the back 
of a demonic dwarf called Apasmara-purusa. His other leg has been thrown 
across in a sweep. Apart from this normal depiction several other varieties are 
also known fi-om North India as well. For example, Siva dancing on the back of 
his bull has been called Narte^vara or Nitte^vara. Besides these, some malevolent 
forms of ^iva are also noteworthy, such as: 

i) Andhakasura-and Gajasura-vadha-murti (Plate 8) — ^iva put the elephant 
demon Gajasura to death and used its hide as his garment. Similarly while 
subduing the demon Andhaka ^iva got him lifted on the tip ofhis trident and 
kept on running and dancing. In North India both the events are shown in 
one and the same image, but in South these are depicted separately. 

ii) Bhairava, Kalabhairava or Ksetn^ala — ^The god in this form takes care of 
law and order and punishes the culprits. His iconographic features are 
dishevelled hair, sound body built, bulging eyes, terrific look and presence 
of heavy club and bowl in hand. His mount is a dog. A good number ofhis 
images in more than one form are found. 

iii) VErabhadra (Plate 9) — Siva is said to have assumed this form to take revenge 
and destroy Daksa’s sacrifice, wherein his wife Sati had immolated herself 
in the sacrificial fire. VErabhadra too like Bhairava has torific look, carries a 
sword and shield, bow and arrow and puts on wooden footwears on his 
feet. His images are mostly found in South. 

^AKTI / DEVI 

Sakti or Adi-i^akti is the female element or power energy originated from the 
Supreme Brahma, always playing a dominant role in the process of creation and 
maintenance, primarily as mother {tmta). Naturally therefore the Mother Goddess 
commanded honour and worship fiom time immemorial. Her representations have 
been reported from the days of Indus / Sarasvati valley culture in the shapes of 
terracotta, bone and metal figurines and even on ring stones assignable to c. 3rd 
century B.C. 
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Traditionally the Great Mother or ^akd is worshipped in three forms namely 
LaksmI, Sarasvatl and Durga associated with Visnu, Brahma and ^iva 
respectively. These three goddesses have further multiplied themselves in 
innumerable forms, types and sub-types including the folk goddesses of local 
importance. 


UKSMl She is the goddess of wealth, welfare and prosperity of every sort. 
Her two important forms are GajalaksmI, also called Abhi^ka-lrdcsml or Sif and 
Laksnu, Padma or M^ialAk^im. 

Goddess SiT is said to have emerged from the ocean during the process of its 
churning. She was then bathed by the elephants, worshipped by all and subsequently 
accepted by Visnu as his wife. She has been elsewhere interpreted as the goddess 
Earth, who after being watered by the elephants, that is heavenly clouds, yields 
prosperity in the shape of rich crops. In sculptures GajalaksmI starts appearing 
from 2nd century B. C. This goddess had been acceptable to all the three faiths — 
Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism. That is why she is seen at Bodhagaya, Bhaihut, 
Sand, Khandagiri (Orissa), etc. Her independent images of subsequent periods 
are also known. In earlier examples bathing 
elephants are only two, but later on their number 
comes to four. Sometimes this goddess adores 
the door lintels also. 

So far LaksmI or Padma is concerned, her 
images too start appearing from c. 2nd century 
B. C. A Kusana figure from Mathura, now in 
theNationail Museum, New Delhi (NM. B. 89) 
deserves special mention. The goddess stands 
on full vase with lotuses around pressing her 
own right breast witli left hand. This obviously 
establishes her motherhood. Full blown lotus 
always goes with LaksmI either as her attribute 
or as her seat itself. Besides her free standing 
or sitting figures LaksmI is seen with \fisnu in 
more than one fornis and also with other deities 
like the Matrkas, Kubera, Ganapati, etc. 



An owl has been described as mount of 
LaksmI. 

MINGUNG OF UKSMt AND PARVATl: In SOme 


Fig. 18 

GajalaksmT with lion, c. 7th century 
A.D., British Museum, London 


sculptures right from c. 6th century efforts have 

been made to blend the two goddesses. Sometimes GajalaksmI has been shown 
with lion by her seat (Fig. 1 8). The most glaring example is the case of Mahalaksnu 
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or Ainb3 at Kolhapur (Maharashtra). This deity in her four armed form, according 
to the Vi^vakarma-^astra, carries a bowl, mace, shield and Bela fitiit (M-phala) 
and bears a lingo on her head well canopied by a five hooded snake. 

sarasvaH: LaksmI is the sattvika form of Adi-^akti, while SarasvatT, the 
goddess of learning (vidyd-devT) is her rajasa form. Usually she is four armed 
with attributes like rosary, manuscript, goad (ankuia), harp {vTnS), water vessel, 
etc. Early texts mention a goose as her vehicle, but sometimes a peacock also 
appears as her mount. The earliest image of Sorasvatl datable to the l§aka year 
54 ( 1 32 A. D.) comes from a Jaina establishment at Mathura (SML. J. 24). It is a 
two handed figure with rosary in the right hand and a manuscript in the left. Most 
of the images of Sarasvafi are assignable to the medieval period. Mention must be 
made of the famous VagdevT or SarasvatT image from Dhar (M.P.) dated in the 
Vikrama-sawva/ 1081 (1024 A. D.) said to have been installed by the King Bhoja 
Pannara, a great patron of poets and scholars. The goddess is four armed, but 
now only the upper right hand with a goad {afdcu^a) is extant. Curiously a Uon with 
a male child on its back appears in the lower left comer. In South Indian art 
SarasvatT appears seated cross legged carrying a rosary, goad and noose in three 
of her hands (Dharwad figure. Prince of Wales Museum, Mumbai). In another 
figure from Kottayam (Kerala) four armed dancing SarasvatT bears vlnd, goad 
and parrot in her hands. A rare type from Halebid (Karnataka) shows her with six 
hands. In Eastern art of c. 1 1 th- 1 3th centuries A. D. SarasvatT with vmd in normal 
hands appears on corresponding side of LaksmI as consort of Visnu. 

DEVI. THE CONSORT OF ^ivA : From early centuries of Christian era no other 
goddess appears with her husband except ParvatT, the consort of l§iva. 
So much so that even in his symbolic lingo form the round pedestal (yonipTtho) 
intended to receive the shaft has been taken as representing ParvatT. ParvatT is 
worshipped in innumerable forms — benevoloit, malevolent, Tantric and even folk. 
We shall, however, be confining ourselves only to a few. 

PARVAjf: ParvatT, Girija or GaurT, who was SatT in previous birth, practised 
hard penance again to have Siva as her husband. She was successful and the 
marriage was performed with great pomp and show. ParvatT had performed 
penance amidst five fires (pancdgni-sodhano), which has been well depicted in 
her icons. The goddess, tapasvim ParvatT, often four armed, is seen standing 
with rosary and water vessel in normal hands and miniature ^iva lingo and Gane^a 
in her upraised extra hands. Two pots with blazing fire are there to her right and 
left, while the sun as the fifth fire is seen over her head with other planets. An 
iguana (godhd) is seen below her feet, and by its side there are a lion and a deer 
seated without any feeling of terror or hostility. The earliest figure of tapasvim 
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Parvatl assignable to Ku^a age comes from Mathuit (GMM. 1 5.879). In 
succeeding periods sacrificial ladle and lotus also t^pear as her attributes. Some 
images show her standing on left leg only. 

Sometimes in the composition of these images the bell-carrying goddess 
Kau^ikl is seen standing or seated near the feet ofParvaG (Plate 1 0). Her presence 
seems to suggest ParvaG’s post-marriage penance to get rid of her dark colour. 

A few post-marriage activities of ^iva and ParvaG can be marked in the 
following tjpes of scu^tures: 

1) Vaivdhika-mUrti, wherein ^iva stands to the right of ParvaG, and the 
couple is engaged in conjugal movements. 

2) Couple in warm embrace . 

3) Couple playing the game of dice, a form already discussed. 

4) l§iva narrating some text to ParvaG. 

5) ^iva entertaining his wife with some musical instrument. 

6) Couple with baby Skanda in mother’s lap (Fig. 19). 

skanda-mata. Skanda or Karttikeya and Ganapati are two sons of ParvaG. 
She is rarely seen with Ganapati, but the case with Skanda is different. His 
appearance with his parents has already been discussed. In some sculptures ParvaG 
is seen comfortably seated on a high seat with baby Skanda in her lap. In such a 
sculpture in the Patna Museum (Acc. No. Arch. 6369) she carries a sword and 
shield and also supports the baby. In some cases the lion is present. 

ANNAPORNA-. ParvaG in her capacity to provide food to all is sometimes seen 
seated with a ladle {darvt) and a pot full to the 
brim. Ann^urna is popular in domestic wor^p 
in Maharashtra. It is believed that even Siva 
begs and receives food fi'om her. 

PARVATT RECLINING WITH A CHILD: A gOOd 

number of images hailing from Eastern India, 
datable to c. 10th- 1 3th centuries show a lady 
reclining on a couch with a child by her side, 
sometimes sucking her breast. Presence of 
Skanda, GaneSa, planets, etc. in the 
composition suggests Saiva nature of the 
thane. Fortunately one such piece hailing fixmri 
Koshamshahar (Bangladesh) bears an 
inscription, which names the female deity as 
Gaurl, that is Parvatl. In spite of this 
information no definite identification of the Uma-Mahe^vara with Skanda in lap of 
depicted theme is yet possible to suggest. Parvatl, 7th/8th century, Kanauj 

Museum, 75.5 
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durgA/jagadamba: One of the names of ^iva is Vi^vanatha and thus his wife 
automatically becomes JagadambS, the Mother of the universe. Accordingly she 
killed the tyrant drnions and savedpeople. ItissaidthataUthetcnturedgodsassembled 
at one place and finm their energies combined came foidi Dutga, variously called 
Mahmnaya, Adi-^akti, ^iva etc. She is Mahis^uramaidini, because she killed 
the buffalo demon Mahisa. The same goddess furth«’ emanated fixan the body of 
Parvatl to deal with the danons Kumbha and Ni^umbha. Most of the sculptures 
show the goddess slaying Mahisa. 

Durga Mahisamarditu starts appearing in sculptures from the Kusana period 
at Mathura (GMM. 33. 23 1 7). She is seen with two, four (Fig. 20), six or even 
eight hands busy in controlling the assailant demon. In earlier stages, the danon is 

in zoomorphic form, subsequently half figure 
of him is seen emerging from the beheaded 
buffalo. A trident or long spear is her we^n, 
though in multihanded forms she carries several 
others as well. The lion is ha mount. 

In Tamilnadu Durga is sometimes called 
Korravai. In those regions her earliest image, 
datable to c. 300 A.D., comes from 
Nagaijunakonik. MahisamardinI in different 
forms remains popular both in South and 
North. 

In her benevolent form the demon is 
absent and the placid goddess is sear standing 
or seated with her lion (Plate 1 2). Besides the 
common figures some unique types of Durga 
have also been reported such as: Durga in 
chariot drawn by lions, Durga with Sesaiayl 
Visnu on top, her images with heads of either 
a buffalo or boar, goddess adoring herself with 
cosmetics or ornaments etc. 

MahakalT, Kalaratri, Camunda (Plate 1 3) 
are ha malevolent forms. Of them Camun<te is 
more common. It seems that the Matrkas of 
the Kusana period came to be represented as 
Fig. 20 Camunda in later ages. This goddess has 

Durga, Kaolin terracotta, c. lst/2nd dishevelled hair, widened mouth, protruding 
Mntuxy A.D., Nagar, Ambar Museum, teeth, rolling eyes, terrific look, enMciatedbo^^ 
“ oftenwifoascOTpioncreepingonstomachand 
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acoipse serving as her seat. She often licks her o^vn fingers and canies Khahwiga^ 
dagger, battle-axe etc. in her hands. 

Besides these there are several other Tontric forms like Chinnamasta, who 
holds her own severed head and drinks blood springing fix>m her cut out tluoat. 

SOME MINOR GODDESSES: There are some female divinities connected with child 
birth and welfare of the children called Matrkas, who were very popular in the 
Kuswa period. Some of them are SasthI, RevatT, JTvantikS, etc. From c. 5th 
century A. D. some others eemmanded popularity in distinct pockets of file country. 
One such example is Manasa, the serpent deity of Bengal (Plate 14). 

SOME OTHER IMPORTANT DIYINmES 

SKANDA OR KARTTiKEYA : He is the elder son of ^iva, but his motherhood goes to 
Parvad, Gahga and six Krttik^. He is commander of gods {deva-senapati) and 
his main achievement is his victory over the demon Taraka. A lance (^akti) is his 
main weapon and a peacock is his mount. Being very young in age (Kumara) he 
is often seen carrying a cock — his toy — ^in his hand. In North India, he is unmarried 
but in the South, Valll is his wife and so is Devasena. His six headed form is also 
known well. 

The earliest image of Skanda, coming fi'om Mathura region bears a dated 
inscription of the i^aka year 1 1 (89 A. D.) (GMM. 42.2949). Almost contemporary 
is his small cast bronze figure from Sonkh (Mathura). In these cases the god is 
single headed and has only two arms. His almost contemporary images have been 
reported fixim the Gandhara region also. In one of them Skanda has been depicted 
with armour on body, more as a warrior. 

Skanda as bdlagraha has been closely related with Kusana Matrkas, who 
cause harm to the children, if not properly propitiated. In a number of Matrka 
plaques of this period he is there with his spear (Plate 15) (GMM. F. 38, 
F. 39). 

In medieval art Skanda is multiheaded and multiarmed carrying several 
weapons. In his ^asta form he holds a manuscript in one of his hands (Plate 1 6). 

In South India Skanda is known as Subrahmanya and Mumkan. Some of the 
texts there mention as many as forty forms of this deity. Some of the figures show 
Skanda’s marriage with Valll, while in some other cases he is seen standing with 
his two wives. We have already referred to Soma-Skanda image which shows 
him with his parents. 

sOrya/Aditta : Surya, being the basic source of light, life, energy and chief 
means of measuring time, has always enjoyed the status of superior divinity. He is 
worshipped either in the form of a disc (mandala) as we see him in the s^ or in 
the image form. His earliest representation comes from Bodhagaya (Bihar) datable 
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Plate 3 Hari-Hara(SML. H. 119), probably 

' '■ if 

Central India, c. 8th centuiy A. D. 



Plate 2 Visnu (SML. 0.199), 

Seor, Sultanpur, 

U. R, c. 9th/10th century A. D. 
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Plate 18 Kubera (SML. 55. 291), Jagatganj, Varanasi, c. 6th century A. D. 



Plate 20 Vai^sl-pato (Gujari Mahal, Gwalior Museum 285), Central India, 

c. 11th century 
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to c. 2nd century B. C. Here the god is seen seated in a horse drawn chariot In the 
KusSna period he is seen in Iranian dress with flat cap, sleeved tunic and high 
boots carrying a lotus bud and a dagger in respective hands (GMM. 1 2.269). In 
subsequent ages the images become more Indianized but the feet always remain 
covered mostly with high boots in North India, though in South India this practice 
was not followed. 

Suiya is closely associated with horse drawn chariot, which is said to have only 
one wheel (Plate 1 7). The magnificent example is die Sun ten^le at Konaiak (Orissa). 
Medieval sculptures show Suaya carrying lotuses in both hands often standing in 
stylized chariot with his two wives (Rajm, Riksubha), attendants (Dan^, Pihgala), 
arrow shooting women (U^, Pratyusa) and other subordinate figures. Sometimes 
Surya or Aditya has been mentioned in plural. The number is twelve and each of 
them has been associated with respective month of the year. Some sculptures from 
Central India show all die twelve Adityas together. 

In syncretistic images Surya is seen with Visnu (Surya-Narayana), ^iva- 
Brahma (Hari-Hara-Surya-Pitamaha) and rarely even with Buddha and Loke^vara. 

SQrya’s son is Revanta, who appears in independent sculptures as a hunter on 
horse back with a parasol over his head. 

CRAHAS(PUNETS ) : Surya, Candra, Mangala, Budha, Guru or Brhaspati, ^ukra, 
Sani, Rahu and Ketu are the nine planets often seen together. Surya carries lotuses 
in hands; Candra, Mangala, Budha, Guru and Sukra appear like ascetics with 
water jars, ^ani has his face slightly turned and legs bent or one foot raised. In 
case of Rahu only his upper body, demonic face and palms pointing downwards 
are shown. In Eastern India he is sometimes seen holding the solar disc and crescent 
in hands. Ketu looks either as a Naga (serpent) or Nag! in anthropomorphic form. 
Sometimes the planets are shown with their respective mounts, namely a horse, 
rabbit or crocodile, goat or peacock, running dog or tortoise, elephant or goose, 
a buffalo and an axle with wheels. The mount of Ketu is vague. 

D/KPALAS: The guardians of the cardinal points and their sub-divisions (clisa & 
upadi^a) are known as Dikpalas. They are eight in number with distinct iconogr^hic 
features as detailed below: 

i) India (PCirva, East) — ^He was a Vedic god of great importance, but later on 
he only remained as chief of gods, nymphs, celestial musicians, etc. He 
resides in Amaravatl, uses thunderbolt (vajra) as his weapon and rides the 
elephant Airavata. 

n) Agni {Agneya, South-East) — This is the Fire-god; he uses a goat as his 
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vehicle and carries sacrificial ladles, pot full of ghee and ix)saiy in his hands. 
He appears as a brdhmam with iq>rising flames behind. 

iii) Yama (paksi^, Soufii)— As god of Death he punishes die sinners, but is 
benign toward the pious. He carries a staff {kdlculan^), shield and sword 
and takes abuffalo as his mount. 

iv) Nirrti (Nairrta, South-West) — ^He is a demon but raised to the status of a 
Dilqjala. He rides a camel and the sword is one of his attributes. 

v) Varuna {Paicinjfi, West) — He rules over the waters in general. 
A crocodile is his mount and a noose seives as his attribute. 

vQ Vayu (Vcfyavya, North-West) — ^The Wind-god in his early representations is 
seen running with ends of a fluttering garment in his upraised hands. 

viO Kubera (Uttara, North) (Plate.,18) — The name of Soma occurs in this 
connection, but Kubera, the god of Wealth is ve^ much associated with 
this point. Though a raksasa he became fiiend of Siva, custodian of wealth 
and lord of the Yaksas and Guhyakas. In the sculptures he is seen as a fat 
moneylender carrying a purse and a wine flask in his hands. A mace is also 
one of his weapons. Kubera is worshipped in association with Matrkas, 
Laksnu and Ganapati. 

viii)H^a {lianya, North-East) — He is none else but Siva. 

SOME MINOR DIVINmES 

hanumAn: Often called Monkey-god and known as chief devotee of Rama he 
commands wide worship. He is seen standing with mount Dronacala in one hand 
and a mace in the other. In another form he stands with folded hands 
{namaskdramudra). His earliest image is perhaps datable to c. 8th century 
A.D. (SML. 51.87) 

GARUDA : An caglc, the son of Kaiyapa and Vinata, is the mount of Visnu. In 
earlier representations he appears as a bird with ears and earrings (Plate 19), but 
from c. 5th century he assumes human form with wings and beak-like nose. 
Usually he carries a snake in his hands. 

YAKSAS : They are demigods. Once their worship was very popular. 
The Yaksas in their benevolent form are handsome, robust and powerful enough 
to look after the welfare of their devotees. Their images are found fi'om 3rd-2nd 
centuries B. C. The other type of Yaksa icons are awe inspiring, have terrific look 
and often seen physically disproportionate. The YaksinTs, female counterparts of 
the Yaksas, are charming and possess magical powers. 

NAGAs : In sculptuTes the Nagas (serpents) are seen either in serpentine fomis 
or as human beings bearing snake-hoods over their heads. The number ofthese 
hoods determines their status. 
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TfRTHA'PATTAS 

These are stone slabs showing group of deities associated with a particular 
centre of pilgrimage (tfrtha). Till now we are in the know of Pmyaga-patta in the 
British Museum, London (Acc. No. 1 872-7. 1 .50) and at least three Varanasi- 
pattas (Plate 20) housed in the Gwalior Museum (Acc. No. 285) and Rani-mahal 
Coilection, Jhansi, U.P. (Acc. Nos. 79/193, 80/157) 

Year of writing: 2003 
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BUDDHIST ICONOGRAPHY 

'^TUMEROUS standing and seated images of Buddha of the medieval 
-*■ ^ period have been discovered in different parts of India, his independent 
recumbent figure illustrating his Mahaparinirvana (Plate 1) being extremely 
rare. Mahaparinirvana of the Master is depicted in medieval Buddhist art in a 
secondary manner. Many sthdnaka and asana types of Buddha are extant 
which contain on their prabhdvalT summary representations of seven of the 
principal miracles; the miracle — and every incident in the life of the Master 
(Plate 2) is a miracle according to the pious Buddhists — of the great decease is 
invariably shown on the top centre of the back-slabs of such reliefs. The eight 
miracles, including that depicted by the main central seated or standing image, 
were connected with the four principal incidents, Buddha’s birth, enlightenment, 
preaching of the first sermon and great decease, and the four others, such as his 
taming of Nalagiri, the wild elephant that was set upon him by his cousin 
Devadatta at Rajagrha, his descent at Sahkasya from the Trayastrim^a heaven 
after preaching the law there to his departed mother, the acceptance of the 
honey offered by a monkey at Vai^all, and lastly the great miracle, in which he 
simultaneously multiplied himself in the presence of king Prasenjit of Ko^ala and 
a host of his own followers and other Tirthikas at Sravastl. The Eastern Indian 
School of medieval sculpture contains numerous examples of such standing and 
seated figures of Gautama, and the Indian Museum, Calcutta, alone possesses a 
large number of such images, mostly hailing from Bihar and Bengal. The central 
figure in these compositions usually depicts Buddha seated in 
baddhapadmasana with his hands mostly showing the bhuspar^a, indicating 
that it represents the Master’s victory over Mara at Bodhagaya preliminary to 
his attainment of the enlightenment, the other seven miracles in miniature being 
shown in well-arranged groups on his either side on the back-slab. The main 
image with its hands in the dharmacakramudm, illustrating the preaching of the 
first sermon, is comparatively rare, as is also the standing type with the seven 
miniatures on the background. The much mutilated figure in the collection of 
the Vangiya Sahitya Parishat Museum, Calcutta (No. is thus of some 

interest, for it shows Buddha standing in the samapddasthanaka attitude on a 
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double-pdalled lotus (\i£\>cqmkna) below which ttie Buddhist formula* is written 
in ninth century script, flanked on either side by three parallel rows of two 
scenes each with that of Mahaparinirvana just on the top. The rarity of such 
compositions can be accounted for by referring to the artistic sense of symmetry 
required in the display of the miniatures. In this particular relief, if the centr^ 
figure is connected with the descent from the Trayastrim^a heaven, thai the 
explanation of the miniature standing Buddha on the right in the middle row is 
difficult; the one on the left in the same row undoubtedly stands for the taming of 
Nalagiri, the wild elephant of Rajagrha, and the Sahkasya and Rajagrha 
miracles are the only two in which the standing posture is necessary. The bi^- 
scene, of course, would necessitate the showing of Maya in the same pose, but 
it is almost invariably carved in the right lowermost comer of the prabhavalT 
and it does not jar at all with the artistic sense. Many standing Buddha images 
again, which do not contain these illustrations of the stereotyped set of miracles, 
fall either under the Devavatara or Nalagiri-taming types (Plate 3); the first of 
the two is more common and is often shown attended on either side by Sakra 
and Brahma. Just to emphasize the act of descent, the artists sometimes mdicate 
stairs beneath the feet of the three, thus reminding us of the early Buddhist 
convention of showing the same scene with three stairs side by side, the middle 
one having one footmark on its topmost rung and another on its lowermost 
one.^ Numerous seated images of Buddha have been found, which can be 
classified under different groups according to their association with one or other 
of the miracles, clearly indicated by their different hand-poses and sitting 
postures. The Sddhanamdla describes one iconographic type, named by it as 
Vajrusana Buddha (Plate 4), in which Buddha is seated in baddhapadmasam 
on a visvapadma with his hands in the bhuspar^amudra, attended by 
Avaloldte^vara on the left and Maitreya on the right, the respective iconographic 
cognizances of the acolytes being a lotus and a bunch of Nagake^ara flowers.^ 
Other asana Buddha figures, which do not contain the seven miracles in 
miniature in the prabhavalT, show Buddha preaching the first sermon, which 
event is suggested not only by the dharmacakramudrd peculiar to this motif, 
but also by the presence of a wheel (dharmacakra) flanked by two couchant 
deer on the ptedestal (Plate 5). A good many medieval compositions have been 
found in eastern India which show Buddha seated in a similar manner with his 
hands in the same mudra, but we do not find the wheel and deer indicative of 
the locality of Somath on the pedestal, in the place of which are shown the 
Naga kings, Nanda and Upananda, on either side of the lotus stalk (Plate 6); 
figures of miniature seated, standing, and rarely recumbent, Buddhas are 
gracefully arranged round the central image. These undoubtedly represent the 
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Great Miracle of ^rSvasfi which seems to have been a very favourite tb^e with 
the artists of medieval India. A comparatively rare type of seated Buddha 
depicts him with an alms-bowl placed on his hands (Plate 7), joined over his 
lap, and a monkey carved on the pedestal or by his side; this is nothing but an 
illustration of the scene of the monkey’s offaing honey to Buddha at Vaiiall. An 
interesting relief in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, 
depicting this variety of seated Buddha, contains an additional detail by his side, 
the monkey climbing* a tree for bringing down the honey to be offered to 
Buddha. The usual sitting posture of these Buddhas is baddhapadmasana or 
yogdsana in which the legs with soles upwards are interlocked on the lotus- 
seat. But there is another rarer sitting mode in which the legs are shown hanging 
down the edge of the seat, which is described by many scholars as ‘being in 
European fashion’(Plate 8). Its textual name seems to have been 
paryankdsana, different from ardhaparyankasana in which one leg is tucked 
up on the seat and the other dangles down. It was at one time the practice to 
name the Buddha figures shown in this way as those of Maitreya, the Buddha of 
the future; but this identification cannot be accepted, for the particular sitting 
posture is often shown in the scene of the Great Miracle of Sravasti where 
Gautama Buddha is the principal actor. Moreover, such figures are dressed in 
monk’s robes which would ill fit with Maitreya. But a number of standing and 
seated Buddhas have been found in northern and eastern India, who, though 
attired like a monk, wear a jewelled crown (Plate 9) and two short necklaces, 
no other parts of the body being adorned with ornament. These crowned 
Buddhas were assumed by some to stand for Adi-Buddha who appeared late 
in the pantheon; but this view is hardly tenable, for most of them, if not all, arc 
associated with the incidents in the life-story of Gautama Buddha, and are thus 
none but so many of his representations.^* Another point of interest with regard 
to the standing Buddhas is that miniature figures of seated, and rarely standing, 
Buddhas are often depicted on the top section of their prabhdvalT, and these 
presumably were meant to represent some of the Dhyanl-Buddhas, whose cult, 
described above,^ was further developed during this period. 

The cult of the Dhyam-Bodhisattvas also underwent a great transformation. 
It has already been said that the special cognizance of Maitreya, the Buddha of 
the future (Plate 10) and thus a Bodhisattva, in the medieval Buddhist art is a 
bunch of Nagake^a flowers placed in one of his hands in place of the earlier 
nectar-flask. Another distinctive mark of this Bodhisattva is a miniature stupa 
placed in his crown or by its side. This refers to the stupa of K^yapa Buddha 
in the Kukkujapada-giri near Bodhagaya; on descending to earth from the 
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Tushita heaven Maitreya would go to it from which Kaiy^a would come out 
and present to him the garments of a Buddha. Maitreya can hardly be found 
now represoited singly; he is either shown as a well-^^sed secul^ figure in 
the company of the seven MwusI Buddhas very rarely represented, or as one 
of the acolytes of Vajrasana Buddha. But several of the Bodhisattvas of a 
different category, the Dhyanl-Bodhisattvas, were extremely popular 
iconographic motifs of the medieval age. That Padmapani-Avalokite^vara 
(Plate 1 1) among them should be the most important one can be explained by 
the fact of his having been the Dhyanl-Bodhisattva of Gautama Buddha, and 
thus numerous varieties of him have beat described in the sadhanas; medieval 
images, more or less corresponding to some of these descriptions, have been 
found mostly in northern and eastern India. If a careful analysis is made of the 
iconographic traits of some of them, there is hardly any difficulty in recognizing 
in a good many of them the Mahayanistic adaptations of two of the principal 
Brahmanical cult-icons, viz. Visnu and ^iva. The iconography of the general 
form of Avalokite^vara and of a few others of his fecial ones has some analogy 
to that of Visnu, and the ideology underlying both these gods, especially relating 
to their character as gods of preservation and deliverance, is one and the same. 
But the particular aspect of Siva, when he appears in the role of a benignant 
deity and a healer of diseases after proper propitiation, is none the less 
discernible in certain other forms of this Dhyani-Bodhisattva; a few others of his 
less common ones, again, portray in a way the dire and terrific aspect of this 
Brahmanical deity. One particular variety among the different types of 
Avalokite^vara, Hari-Hari-Harivahanodbhava Loke^vara (Plate 12), 
undoubtedly owes its iconographic presentation to sectarian rancour. As many 
as fifteen variants have been selected from those described in the 
Sadhanamdld, of which five or six at most have been recognized among the 
numerous Buddhist sculptures of eastern and northern India. These are 
Sadaksaii Loke^vara (Plate 13), SimhanMa (Plate 14), Khasarpana (Plate 
15) (named after a village in the ancient Khadi-/nam/a/a, modem Twenty-four 
Parganas, West Bengal), Lokanatha and Nilakantha. The others are mostly to 
be found among sculptures and paintings of the northern countries like Tibet and 
Nepal and they are usually dated after A. D. 1 300. Sadaksari Loke^vara shows 
a composition with the figure of the four-armed Bodhisattva, its front hands 
being in the namaskdra-mndrd and the back ones holding a rosary and a lotus, 
and having a smaller male replica of him to his right and another similar but 
female one to the left; these two are none other than Manidhara and Sadaksaii 
Mahavidya, the respective male and female attendants of this variety of 
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Avalc^te^vara. A very interesting medieval relief depicting it was discoveied by 
Oertel in course of his excavations at Samath; it was wrongly identified by him 
as representing the three jewels of Buddhism, viz. Dharma, Buddha and 
S^gha.^ The two-armed god Sirithamda Loke^vara is described in the texts 
as tlu-ee-eyed, seated in the maharajalila pose on a roaring lion, wearing a 
tiger-skin gannent but no ornaments, having a miniature figure of AmitSbha on 
the jatdmukuta on his head, with a trident entwined by a white serpait to his 
right and a sword placed on a lotus flower to his left, the lotus stalk being held 
by his left hand resting on the seat; the three eyes, the tiger-skin garment, the 
absence of ornaments, the matted locks, the snake-entwined trident — ^all these 
traits definitely associate him with Siva, and the Dharanls of Smhanada refer 
to him as the healer of diseases. The beautiful sculpture of Sirhhanada 
Loke^vara foimd at Mahoba closely corresponds to the description given 
above. That the Khasarpana variety of this god was a popular object of 
worship in eastern India is proved by a number of such images discovered in 
different parts of Bihar and Bengal. The principal type of this deity dqsicts him 
gracefully seated in the lalitdsana pose on a mahambuja, decked in all sorts of 
ornaments and holding a fully blossomed lotus flower by its stalk in his left hand, 
the right one being in the varada pose. He is almost invariably accompanied by 
Tara and Sudhanakumara to his right and BhrkutT and HayagrTva to his left; 
the five Dhyfinl-Buddhas are very often carved on the upper part of the 
prabhavalT with Amitdbha, his spiritual father, placed in the centre. The finely 
carved image corresponding in most of its details to the above description, 
found at Vikrampur and now in the Dacca Museum, is a representative 
specimen of this type of Avalokite^vara, Many standing images of 
Avalokite^vara endowed with four and sometimes with six arms have been 
found in northern and eastern India; some are in the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and a few are in the Patna Museum. These have been 
usually described as Lokanatha, but the description given of this variety of 
Avalokite^vara in the Sddhananuild does not tally with the sculptures. The 
four-armed figures show vara, aksmnald, bhrngdra and padma in the lower 
right, upper right, upper left and lower left hands respectively; SOcTmukha and 
Hayagrfva to the right and left are the usual attendants in these cases. The six- 
armed standing figures, on the other hand, have a vara, mdtulunga, aksamdld 
in the right hands, and a bhrngdra, pd^a and padma in the left ones; here both 
the attending figures are female and very probably represoit TaiS and Bhrkutl. 
Standing images of Loke^vara with more than six arms are, though rare, not 
unknown; reference may be made to one twelve-armed variety of this god in the 
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collection of the Indian Museum, its additional hands holding such emblems as 
ankuia, kartr and a few other indistinct objects.’ The Lokanatha (Plate 16) 
aspect of Avalokitelvara, however, as described in the Sadharum3l&, is two- 
armed, the left hand holding a lotus, the right being in the varada pose; one of 
the scidhanas of this deity refers to the masala of eight gods like Maitreya, 
Ksitigarbha, Vajrapani and others surrounding him. But LokanStha is generally 
depicted alone, seated or standing, only occasionally accompanied by Tara and 
HayagrTva. Nflakantha, as described in only one sadhana, is similar in 
appearance to his spiritual father AmitSbha; he is not decorated with any 
ornaments, and has two serpents on his either side; the name and the 
iconographic traits of this type of Loke^vara fully show that he is one of the 
Mahay^stic adaptations of Siva. Several other types of Lokeivara images of 
the medieval period have been found, which do not conform to the descriptions 
of any of the varieties given in the Sddhmamdla\ this fact proves that as in the 
case of the Brahmanical iconography, our collection of Buddhist iconographic 
texts is also incomplete, and many must have been irretrievably lost. As regards 
the medieval images of the other Dhy3iu-Bodhisattvas, whose names have been 
already given, it may be observed that whatever literary importance they might 
have had in the period, they apparently had no prominence in the hieratic art of 
the time. 

Manju^rl (Plate 17) is the general name of another group of interesting 
Bodhisattvas who, though not strictly belonging to the category of the Dhyanl- 
Bodhisattvas, occupied an important place in the developed MahaySna 
pantheon. He was comparatively late in making his appearance, and his 
inclusion in the pantheon could not have been much earlier than the Gupta 
period. References in medieval Buddhist literature seem to connect him with 
China and Nepal, and the way in which he is mentioned seems to suggest that 
there was some historicity behind him, and his human original was perhaps 
connected in some way or other with the introduction of civilization in Nepal 
from China. Thus, there was a great deal of difference between Avalokite^vara 
and ManjuM, the former having an abstract ideological background, while the 
tatter a concrete human base, which was, however, subsequently assumed to 
stand for and illustrate some abstract qualities like knowledge and wisdom. The 
Sadhammala contains a number of sadhanas describing as many as fourteen 
different varieties of this god-concept, some of which were associated with 
Aksobhya or Amitabha, while others were either independent or had some 
association with the group of the five Dhyfinl-Buddhas. The usual emblems of 
ManjuM are a sword (Pmjnd-khadga or the sword of wisdom) and a book 
(book of knowledge — prajnd), the idea being that the god severs the coils of 
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ignorance with the sword and imparts knowledge from the book; he is thus in a 
way the Mahayana counterpart of Brahma and Sarasvatl of the Hindu 
pantheon. A good many extant figures of him, including several variants, have 
been discovered in different parts of northern and eastern India, and this fact 
shows that his was a popular cult-image, specially in eastern India. Sev^al of 
the medieval representations of this god can be identified as Manjugho^ and 
Siddhaikavlra (Plate 18) (emanations of Aksobhya), Arapacana and 
Sthiracakra who have no definite association with any of the DhyM^-Buddhas. 
These varieties are usually differentiated on the basis of particular sitting and 
standing postures, hand-poses and the nature of the attendants. Images of 
Manjuvara and Ar^^acana are more numerous; the former is characterized by 
his lion seat and the dharmacakrarmudra, with the book Prajndpdramitd 
placed on lotus on his left, while the latter is shown seated in 
baddhapadmasana, his right hand brandishing a sword and the left with the 
book placed on his breast, his attendants being Ke^inl, Upake^inl, 
Suryaprabha and Candraprabha who are shown as exact miniature replicas of 
the central figure. That Arapacana form of Mahju^ri was held in great respect 
by the Mahayanists of the medieval period is proved not only by the number of 
his images discovered in eastern India, but also by a few found in Indonesia. 
The Javanese sculpture of this form of ManjuM, now in the collection of the 
Leyden Museum, Holland, is a fine specimen of Indonesian art. Manjughosa, 
like Manjuvara, has a roaring lion for his mount, but his other peculiar 
cognizances are lotus on his left side and vydkhydnamudrd. A very fine 
sculpture of the early medieval period in the collection of the Samath Museum, 
unfortunately much mutilated, corresponds to a great extent to the textual 
description of Siddhaikavlra, who has a blue lotus in his left hand and 
varamudrd in his right. This form of Manju^rT, which is comparatively rare, has 
some similarity with the usual iconographic type of Lokanatha, a form of 
Loke^vara, but the figure of Aksobhya on the crown of the former discloses his 
real identity. Sthiracakra is another rare form of this Bodhisattva and is 
characterized by a sword in his left hand and varamudrd in his right. The 
Vangiya Sahitya Parishat sculpture of Manju^rT, seated in ardhaparyankdsam 
on a double-petalled lotus, probably depicts this variety; it, however, holds the 
stem of a nllotpala in its left hand, over the blossom of which is placed the 
sword. 

A reference to the images of a few of the numerous varieties of gods and 
goddesses who were associated with one or other of the Dhyanl-Buddhas will 
not be out of place here, although the concepts of many of them seem to have 
been subsequently added. Some of these deities again were textually connected 
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with more than one DhySm-Buddha at die same time, and otho* images bore on 
their crown the miniature figures of either one or the other of these meditative 
Buddhas. Thus, Jambhala and Tara (especially her form known as Mahicina 
Tara) were emanations of Aksobhya, but the same god and another variant of 
the goddess, viz. Khadiravam Tara (Plate 19) could also emanate from 
Ratnasambhava and Amoghasiddha respectively. Jambhala and Vajra-Tara, 
again, in some of their aspects, were associated with all the five or four of the 
Dhyanl-Buddhas; in these cases, the miniature figures of the latter are usually 
shown on the top part of the prabhdvalT of these images. Many of these deities 
of the developed Mahayana pantheon again can be shown either fi'om their 
names or their attributes to have been directly or indirectly derived fit>m various 
members of the Brahmanic order. Thus the gods like Sapta^atika-Hayagriva, 
Heruka, Yamari and Jambhala, the first an emanation of Amitabha and the last 
three of Akwbhya, have their prototypes among the various Brahmanical gods, 
as their names or iconogr^hic traits show. 

Hayagriva, according to the Puranic mythology, was primarily a demon to 
kill whom Visnu assumed the form of a horse-headed man. The special 
cognizance of Sapta^atika-Hayagiiva is the scalp of a horse over his head; 
another aspect of the same god, which is associated with Aksobhya, is three- 
faced and eight-armed, and the number of arms as well as the emblems in the 
hands distinctly connect it with the HayagriVa incarnation of Visnu. 

The fierce god Heruka, whose two-armed varieties have been found in 
eastern India, is characterized by the dancing pose, a corpse below him, 
emblems like vajra and kapala in his hands, a khap>anga along the left side of 
his body, ornaments like a garland of skulls {mundamala) and other features 
which leave no doubt that this particular god-concept was based on the terrific 
aspect of Siva. The Dacca Museum image of Heruka, though it shows a double 
Detailed lotus beneath its left leg in place of a corpse ipreta), corresponds in 
other respects to the textual description, and is a well-carved specimen of the 
medieval Buddhist art of eastern India. 

Yamari, as its name indicates, is based on one of the various 
Saihharamurtis of ^iva, Kalari or Kalantaka-murti, in which form Siva 
punished Kala or Yaraa, the god of death, for his audacity in attempting to take 
die life of Maikandeya, a great ^aiva devotee. Some of the iconographic traits 
of Yamari, however, are taken fi'om the very god of death whose enemy he is 
supposed to be, while others are clearly derived from the fierce form of the 
Hindu god. Like Yama, he has a buffalo for his mount and a mace with a skull 
painted on it or a vajra on its top as his emblem; like ^iva, he wears a tigCTskin, 
snake ornaments, and holds a noose {pdia) in one of his hands. 
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Jambhala (Plate 20) is undoubtedly a Buddhist counteipart of Kubeara- 
Vai^ravana, as some of his characteristic traits indicate. Like the latter, he is 
connected with wealth and treasure; medieval representations of him are 
known, in which he is shown seated in Icditasam with one of his legs resting on 
an upturned coin-jar by the side of which are placed seven more jars. The 
number of the jars, eight, distinctly proves that they stand for eight treasures 
(astanidhi) of Kubera; like the BrShmanical deity his figure is also pot-bellied, 
though the bag in his prototype’s hand is replaced by a mongoose vomitting 
jewels. In the Brahmanical mythology, Kubera is associated with LaksmT or 
^ri, the goddess of fortune who is the presiding deity of the asumidhis^ in the 
Mahayana adaptation of him, however, Vasudhara (another name of the earth 
goddess, Bhumi or Prthivl) appears as his consort. A good many figures of 
Jambhala, mostly seated ones, with many of the above-mentioned iconographic 
traits have been foimd in different parts of eastern and northern India. 

Ganapati is another male deity recruited from the Br^manic faith into 
developed Mahaywa pantheon, and he is identical in his medieval iconic forms 
to his Brahmanical prototype. He is generally depicted as being trampled down 
under the feet of such goddesses as Aparajita and Parnaiavarl (Plate 21). His 
independent form as one- faced and twelve-armed, dancing on the back of his 
mount (a rat), is described in a late sddhana, but corresponding icons of the 
medieval period are not known; there is nothing in the texts to show that his face 
was that of an elq)hant. 

Interesting varieties of goddesses are associated with one or other of the 
Dhy^I-Buddhas, and they seem to be more numerous than those of the gods. 
The worship of the female principle was comparatively more prevalent in 
eastern India in medieval times, and this fact is also emphasized by the large 
number of images of the Buddhist goddesses discovered there. The cult of Tara 
and her various forms was strong in this part of India, and T^a (Plate 22), a 
great object of veneration in the Brahmanical Tantric cult, appears to have been 
borrowed directly from the developed Mahayana pantheon. Mahaclna-Tara, 
one of the principal forms of this goddess, however, as her attributive epithet 
indicates, was an importation from Mahaclna, a land outside India, which has 
been identified by some scholars with Tibet. Mahaclna-Tara, also known in 
Buddhist-Tantric literature as Ugra-Tara, is an emanation of Aksobhya, and sh^ 
was most probably the original deity fix)m which various other aspects of this 
goddess were derived. The popularity of Tara among the Mahayanists is 
indicated by the fact that it is the common appellation of many Buddhist 
goddesses such as Jahgull, Parna^avaiT, Ekajatd and others. She is described 
in the sadhanas as of terrific appearance, four-armed, standing in the 
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pratyalidha pose on a corpse, her right hands holding a sword and a chopper 
(kartr), and left ones, a lotus flower and a skull-oq) (kapiUa); a miniature figure 
of Aksobhya is within the ‘crown of chignon’ {ekajata) on her head.® The 
iconographic trait of ekajata of this goddess gave rise to the concqjt of another 
terrific deity of the Mahayana cult, Ekajata by name, who was also an 
emanation of Aksobhya; several medieval images of her have been found in 
eastern India. 

The most common form of Tara, however, numbers of whose images have 
been found in the north and east of India, is the one which is describ^ in the 
sadhanas as KhadiravanT'-Tira, also known as Sy^a-Tara, an emanation of 
the DhyM-Buddha Amoghasiddha She is depicted either standing or seated in 
a graceful pose, her right hand showing the varada-mudra, and the left one 
holding a lotus with a long stalk; her two attendants are ASokakanta MMcI on 
her right and Ekajata on her left. In the extant medieval representations of this 
variety of Tara, sometimes curious miniature figures of eight goddesses or eight 
illustrative scenes are found carved on the prabhdvali on either side of the 
principal deity. One such image in the collection of the Dacca Museum shows 
the former feature, and it has been suggested that these miniature goddesses 
individually stand for each of the syllables of the eight-syllabled Tara-wa/irra 
[pm Tare tu Tare Smhd). On an image of this goddess, caiginally hailing fiom 
Ratnagiri (Cuttadc district, Oiissa), we fiixi die other feature ^ch coUectivdy stands 
the aspnuihdbhayas (d^t great fears) fiom which she saves her devotees. ' ’ 

Another variety of Tara, described several times in die Sddharuimdld, is the 
Vajra-T^ (Plate 23) who is simultaneously an emanation of the groups of five 
or four Dhyanl-Buddhas. She is four-faced and eight-armed, and is seated in 
the vajraparyankdsana on a double-petalled lotus inside a man^la which 
consists of ^circling attendant deities like Puspa-, DhOpa-, ESpa- and Gandha- 
Tai^ and VajrMku^, Vajrapa^, Vajrasphotl and Vajraghanta; the mandala, in 
order to be complete, should also contain the figure of Usnisavijaya on the top 
and that of l^umbha below. It should be noted that the number of the 
companion goddesses is ten, which exactly corresponds to that of the ten- 
syllabled mantra of the principal goddess, Orh Tare tu Tare ture Smha, and it 
is presumed that the former individually stand for the respective syllables. 
Another interesting feature worth noting in reject of most of these attendant 
divinities is the feet tfiat they are nothing but the personifications of the upacaras 
(materials used in ritual worship) and weapons ch: emblons held by the principal 
deity in her hands (these roughly correspond to the dyudhapurusas of the 
Vaisnavite icons). Vajrasphotl and Usnisavijaya are, on the other hand, 
associated, the former with the holy sound that is uttered during the ritualistic 
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perfonnances, and llie latter with the peculiar physical characteristic of tiie 
Buddha. Several metal images of the mardala of Vajra-T3r3 have been found 
in eastern India; the Indian and Dacca Museum specimens corre^ond fairly 
well to the above description.*^ 

Reference has already been made to Vasudhara, the consort of Jambhala, 
who is also like him either an emanation of Ak^bhya or Ratnasambhavs^ she is 
the Buddhist counterpart of the Brittunanical Vasudhara, Prtiiivl, or BhudevT, 
who, as one of the consorts of Visnu, holds a blue lotus in her hand. But 
Vasudhara is characterized by varada-mudra in her right hand and an ear of 
com in her left, and the latter object fittingly symbolizes her corn-producing 
capacity (Plate 24). Several stone and metal images of this goddess, both single 
and in the company of her consort, have been discovered in the north and east 
of India. 

Another MahaySna goddess, also emanating fiom Akwbhya but, unlike the 
last-mentioned, one of a terrific character, is Nairatma who resembles to some 
extent the Brahmanical Kali. She is shown dancing vigorously with right leg 
raised and bent inwards, the left firmly planted on a corpse (preta) lying on its 
back, holding kartr (short sword) and kapdUi (skull-cup) in her two hands; she 
looks terrible with bare fangs, protmding tongue, a garland of human skulls, and 
a khatvanga placed along the left side of her body. Her general pose and 
appearance remind us of those of Hemka discussed above, though their 
respective emblems are somewhat different. Her images are extremely rare, and 
the Indian Museum specimen may be regarded as unique.'^ 

Parna^vaif, another female member of the Mahayana pantheon, is of great 
iconographic interest on account of certain features appertaining to her. She is 
both an emanation of Aki^bhya and Amoghasiddha, and her iconography is the 
same in both of her aspects. The sddhanas describe her as three- faced and six- 
armed, her right hands holding vajra, ^ara and parasu, her left ones, 
pamapicchikd (a cluster of leaves), dhanu and tarjanTpd^a (a noose round the 
index-finger in the tarjanTmudrd); she stands in pratydlTdha pose either on 
personified representations of various diseases or pestilences or on obstacles 
personified (Vighnas — the same as Br^manical Ganeia, the remover of 
obstacles, Vighnantaka), and is clad in leaf garments. Her mantras describe her 
as a PiidcT (ogress) and sarvamaripraiamanl (healer of all epidemic 
diseases). This fact, as well as her very name which associated her with the leaf- 
clad ^avaras, one of the aboriginal tribes of India, distinctly proves that she was 
recruited from a non-Aryan cult, as a few of the particular constituents of 
Durga, the Brahmanical goddess, were adapted from aboriginal cult deities. 
Two extant images of Parna^avan found in East Bengal closely follow the 
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Plate 2 Buddha with principal miracles, 
Bihar, 9th century A. D. 



Plate 5 Buddha preaching the first sermon, 
Bihar, 10th century A. D. 


Plate 6 Buddha with Nanda and 
Upananda, Bihar, c. 960-988 A. D. 
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Plate 7 Buddha with alms-bowl, Bihar, 
10th century A. D. 





Plate 8 Buddha in European 
fashion, Bihar, 8th century A. D. 



Plate 9 Buddha adorned with a jewelled 
crown, Bihar, 1 2th century A. D. 


Plate lOMaitreya, Bihar, 12th 
century A. D. 



Plate 13 Sa^ksan Loke^vara, Satna, M. R, 1 1th century A. D. 
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Plate 18 Siddhaikavira, Bihar, 10th 
centiuy A. D. 


Plate 19 Khadiravanl TM, 
Bihar, 12th century A. D. 



Plate 20 Jambhala, Nalanda (Burragaon), Bihar, 9th century A. D. 
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Plate 21 Ganapati, under the feet of goddess Aparajita, Bihar, 10th century A. D. 
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Plate 22 Tara, Kurkihar, Gaya, 
Bihar, 9th century A. D. 


Plate 23 Vajra-Tara, Patharghata, 
Bhagalpur, Bihar, 12th century A. D. 



Plate 24 Vasudhara, Bihar, 9th century A. D. 
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BUDDHIST lOONOCaiAPHY 


textual descriptions, and both have the figure of Amoghasiddha on the top 
centre of their prabh&valf}^ 

PrajM-Pdramita is a goddess of benign aspect and was held in great 
veneration by die medieval Buddhists of India and Indonesia. She was reg^ed 
as the personified form of the MahaySna treatise PmjMparannta, which is said 
to have been recovered fi-om the nether regions by Ndgaguna, the principal 
expounder of the reoriented Buddhism. She is usually recognized by 
\rydkhySna-mudra and the manuscript Prajnapdramita on a lotus; one of the 
finest images of this benign Mahay^ goddess originally hailed fixim Java and is 
now in the collection of the Leyden Museum. 

A very interesting goddess of this cult is MaiicT (Plate 25), an emanation of 
Vairocana, the first of the Dhy^-Buddhas. Several images of her have been 
found in eastern and northern India and this proves that she was held in esteem 
in this region. Her iconographic features show that she was an adaptation from 
the noith-Indian Suiya and her name means ‘One who has rays’. She is usually 
depicted as three-faced (the left one of which is that of a sow) and ei^t-armed, 
her hands holding such attributes as a needle, a string, an elephant-goad, a 
noose, a bow, an arrow, a thunderbolt, and a bunch of Aioka flowers; she 
stands in the arrow-shooting pose on a chariot drawn by seven pigs, and driven 
either by a goddess with no legs or Rahu, only a head with no Wy attached to 
it. Some of these eight-armed and three-faced figures of MMcT are attended by 
four goddesses bearing peculiar names such as VarttalT, Vadall, Varall and 
Var^amukhl, all sow-faced and four-armed carrying several weapons and 
emblems similar to those in the hands of the central deity. The very fine image of 
Astabhuja MaricI, originally found at Samath and now in the collection of ftie 
Lucknow Museum, corresponding mostly to the description given above, 
contains, however, the figure of the Dhyanl-Buddha Amitabha in its crown — 
a striking departure from the texts. Another variety of MarTcI, one-faced and 
two-armed, the right hand being in the varada pose and the left touching an 
A^oka bough, is generally depicted as an attendant deity of Khadiravaiu-Tara. 

Another goddess of the developed Mahayana pantheon, who is sometimes 
wrongly regarded as identical with MarlcI, is Vajravarahl, the chief consort of 
the fierce god Heruka discussed above. She is either two-armed or four- 
armed, and her attributes and pose resemble those of her consort. Her images 
of the medieval period are not common like those of MMcT. 

Such independent goddesses as Sarasvatl, Aparajita, Grahamatrka, etc. 
have, as their nomenclature shows, distinct Brahmanical association, but their 
Buddhist adaptations came to have definite iconographic reorientation. 
Vajrayogini, as the sddhanas describe her form, clearly reminds us of the 
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Tantric goddess ChQuiamasta who was held in great voieradon by the ^akti- 
worshippers of Bengal; she was one of the ten MahavidySs whose cult was an 
important one in medieval and later Bengal. In a comparatively late period die 
Tantric aspect of the l^akti worship seems to have adopted much from the 
Mahay3na>Vajrayana cult and it is sometimes extremely difficult to fix up the 
definite cult-association of one or other of the individual deities. 

The brief study of Buddhist iconography given above shows what 
bewildering diversitythe religious art of the later Buddhists attained in the 
medieval period. The comparatively simple and general character of the early 
Buddhist art was made extremely complex in its later phase and various factors 
were at work for this re-orientation. The most important of these was the 
gradual assimilation in various ways of the god-concepts of many contemporary 
rival sects, most, if not all, of which belonged to Bnihmanical religioa Many of 
the numerous images of the Mahayana-Vajrayana cult illustrate this fact in an 
interesting manner. Another important point not to be lost sight of in the study of 
them is the deep esoteric symbolism which underlies many of them in spite of 
their bizarre forms. The numerous unnamed artists, whose services were 
requisitioned for the satisfaction of the religious needs of the pious Buddhists, 
were not half-hearted in their work, and some of the specimens which they 
turned out were enduring works of art. 


Year of publication: 1955’ 


* Printed fi’om The Age of Imperial Kanauj, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1955 
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Notes and References 

’The formula is 'Ye dharmd hetu-prabhava hetum te^drh tathdgato 
hyavadat, tesdrii ca yo nirodha evarh vddT mahdiramanah' , It contains 
one of the principal maxims of Buddhism and is very frequently found engraved 
on different parts of the medieval Buddha and Bodhisattva reliefs. 

^ R. D. Baneiji, Eastern Indian School of medieval Sculpture, PI. XXIX (a) 
(Delhi, 1933); B. M. Barua, Bharhut, IH, PI. XLVU. 

^ B. Bhattacharyya (ed.), Sddhanamdld, I, Nos. 3-5, pp. 18-25; II, PI. I 
(Baroda, 1925). 

^ For these crowned Buddhas, cf. R. D. Baneiji, EISMS, Pis. XVII (b), 
XXI (c), XXII (b) & (c), XXIII (b), XXIV (c), XXVI (d) etc., N. G Majumdar 
identified them as Adi-Buddha figures, Varendra Research Society Annual 
Report 1 926-T!\ but A. K. Coomaraswamy challenged this interpretation, JRAS, 
1928, 837, PI. V, fig. 8. 

^ See above, Vol. Ill, 393. 

* B. T. Bhattacharyya, Indian Buddhist Iconography, 34, PI. XVIII a 
(Oxford, 1924). 

^ R. D. Baneiji, op. cit., PI. XXXIV, fig. (a); for the four and six-armed 
figures of Loke^vara, cf. ibid., pis. XII (a), VIII (a) and (d). The four-armed 
types in the collection of the Patna Museum hail from the interior of the Cuttack 
district of Orissa. 

* J. N. Banerjea, The Development of Hindu Iconography, 116, 370-71 
(Calcutta, 1956); the astanidhis are the concrete manifestations of the PadminT- 
vidya, of which ^rl or LaksmT was the presiding deity. 

The description of the Brahmanical goddess Tara as given in 
Brahmananda’s Tdrdrahasya and Krsnananda AgamavagT^a’s Tantrasdra 
exactly corresponds to the above; B. T. Bhattacharyya, op. cit., 11. 

B. T. Bhattacharyya, op. cit., 107, pi. XXXII (e). 

” These great fears as can be seen from this relief are majjana-bhaya, 
dasyu-bhaya, siriiha-bhaya, sarpa-bhaya, agni-hhaya, yaksa-bhaya, 
handhana-bhaya, hasti-bhaya; these are depicted by miniature scenes in which 
the person in danger in each case is shown praying to the miniature replica of the 
goddess shown above. 

B. T, Bhattacharyya, op. cit., 123-26; 129-30, pi. XXXVI b; Bhattasali, 
Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca 
Museum, Dacca, 1929, 45-53, pi. XV-XVII. 

B. T. Bhattacharyya, op. cit., 90-2, pi. XXX (a). 

R. D. Baneiji, EISMS, pi. XXXDC (b). 
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** E. B. Havell, Indian Sculpture and Painting, pi. XTV, London, 1928. 

B. T. Bhattachaiyya, op. cit., 97, pi. XXXI a. 

For Bhattacharyya’s refutation of the view that VajravarahT and MarTcT 
were the two aspects of the same deity, cf op. cit., 93-4. 
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DIAGRAMS AND SYMBOLS OF JAINA ICONOGRAPHY 

CANONS 

L iterary sources for a study of Jaina Iconography date from the 
earliest known Jaina texts, namely, the Jaina canonical literature of the 
Angus and Upangas (but excluding later commentaries thereon). But no definite 
canon about the iconometiy or iconography of Jaina images is found. Of course 
we have references to Jaina images and shrines in the stock descriptions of the 
Siddhayatanas. These descriptions include other items of Jaina worship such as 
the stupas, the mdna-stambhas, etc. It is difficult to say whether the very few 
references to images and shrines of Arhats, obtained in the BhagavatT, the 
Uvasaga-dasdo and the Ndya-dhamma-kahdo are as old as the age of 
Mahavlra or his immediate successors.’ Nowhere is it mentioned that 
Mahavlra and his ganadharas visited any Jaina shrine. It is therefore not 
possible to expect any reference to Tifthahkara images and shrines in the older 
strata of the Jaina canons which were re-edited in early fourth century A. D. at 
Mathura as well as Valabhl in two separate councils and again in a council at 
Valabhl in about A. D. 470. However, the torso and legs of a Urthahkara 
sculpture, with Mauryan polish on it,^ obtained fiom Lohanipur, an extension of 
the site of Pataliputra, shows that at least in the age of Samprati, the grandson 
of A^oka, worship of Tlrthahkara images had already come into vogue. Jaina 
traditions speak of Samprati being converted to Jainism by Arya Suhasti. 
Samprati is spoken of as a great patron of Jainism, in the Bhd^a and Curni 
works and in the Vasudeva-hindl This conversion took place at the time of 
ratha-ydtrd festival of the JIvantasvamin image, either at Vidi^ or at Ujjain, 
very probably at Vidi^a. The Jivantasvamin image, representing Mahavlra 
meditating in kdyotsarga-T^sXwxt (standing) and with dhoff, crown and other 
ulankarus on his person — is so called because it was fashioned as a wooden 
portrait-sculpture when Mahavlra used to meditate in his palace some time 
prior to his renunciation.^ Thus at least a contemporary portrait-sculpture seems 
to have been fashioned in the life-time of Mahavlra and worshipped by not only 
some people but by the whole sangha by the age of Samprati, the grandson of 
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Mauiyan empm)r . This image could have served as a prototype or model for 
other later images of MahUvua. But the Jina image, as a cult*6bject, is the same 
in form for worship of all the Tltthahkaras (except PSr^va and Supdr^va who 
have snake-hoods oveihead). Canons for the cult-image could have come into 
existence at least by about the beginning of the Christian era; this is suggested 
by the laige numbo' of Jina images (in sitting as well as standing postures) found 
fiom KahkdlT-tila, MathurS, and the hoard of Jaina bronzes fiom Chausa, near 
Buxar in Bihar. 

The earliest datable evidence laying down standards for a Tirthahkara 
image, so far known, is supplied in the Brhat Samhitd (58. 45) of Vaidhamihira: 
‘The god of the followers of the Arhats is to be represented as young and 
beautiful, having a peaceful coimtenance and the Mvatsa-mark on his chest. 
With arms reaching his knees (i.e. when standing in meditation) his body is 
covered by only the quarters of directions (i.e. he is to be shown naked, with no 
garment on his person).’ 

Obviously this formula refers to Digambara Jaina images. Either the worship 
of images with a dhoti had not been started by the age of Varahamihira, or at 
least it had not been veiy well known (i.e. perhaps of a relatively recent origin) 
in that age. It is well known that none of the TirthaAkara images of the Kusana 
age from Mathura and Chausa shows any garment on their persons.^ 

The Manasdra (LV. 71-95), a text on architecture, assigned to c. sixth 
century A. D., siq)plies some more information about Jaina iconography. It says 
about the Jaina image that it should have ‘two arms, two eyes, and the head 
should be clean-shaven and there should be a top-knot.’ And again : ‘There 
should be no ornaments and no clothes on any part of the body of the Jina 
figure which should be attractive (beautiful). The Mvatea-maric should be set in 
gold over the chest.’ 

The Mdmsdra further says that the Jina figure should be in a straight, erect 
or sitting posture. The legs should be uniformly straight, and the two long hands 
should be in the same posture. In the sitting posture, the two feet are placed on 
the lotus-seat, the whole image being in a stiff attitude and bearing a meditative 
look on the supreme soul. The right and the left hands should be placed with 
palm upwards. The image should be placed upon a throne in an erect or sitting 
posture. At its top (back?) should be a pinnacle and a crocodile-arch. Above 
that should be the kalpa-Vcoe together with the royal elephant and such other 
images. 

According to the same text, the image should further be accompanied by 
NSrada and other sages as well as the assembly of gods and goddesses in a 
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praying-attitude. The Yaksas and VidySdharas and oth(»’ demi-gods and kings 
except Cakravartins should also be carved in the same attitude. It should also 
be shown as being worshipped by NSgendra and the lords of the quarters 
together with the Yaksas. The Yakf a and Yakse^vara are placed on the side 
serving with raised caurfs. 

The limbs of the Jaina deities should be measured in the largest types of 
da^a(teayt3la system. So also are the images of the Tuthankaras, according to 
the Manasdra (LV. 71-95). 

The Manasdra refers to the Digambara image, but except the nakedness 
other characteristics are common to both the Svetambara and the Digambara 
images. All the attendant gods, Narada especially, are not represented in the 
parikara of any Jina image known hitherto, but cawn-bearing Yaksas, Nagas, 
elephant-riders, drum-beaters, Gandharvas or Vidyadhara-pair, etc., are well 
known in the advanced stage of the Jina image with a full parikara. The chief 
characteristics of a Jina image are the same, namely, long arms, a beautiful 
young figure, eyes centred on nose-tip in meditation and the rrnw/ra-mark on 
the chest.^ 

The Digambara text Prutisthd-sdroddhdra (1.61-2) ofAMdhara (1228) 
enjoins that the eyes of the Jina image should be centred on the tip of the nose 
and that the image should be free from faults like a terrific countenance. It 
should also be accompanied by the eight prdtihdryas and the Yaksas. 

Vasunandi Saiddhantika, whom A^dhara has referred to and who may be 
assigned to c. twelfth century (or earlia^), gives the iconometry of a Jina image 
in his Pratisthd-sdra-sarhgraha. He refers to the measurement of the usnTsa on 
the Jina’s head. He also says that the Jina image is void of hair on the body or 
the beard and has the srtvatsa-ms^ on his chest. The arms are long, reaching 
the knees. The soles of the feet show marks of the conch, the disc, the goad, 
the lotus, theyava (oat), the chatra, etc. Images of 'Ilirthankaras are either in 
the standing (kdyotsarga) or in the sitting {paryaAkdsana or padmasana) 
postures. The images of Jinas are further said to be accompanied by eight 
prdtihdryas.^ 

All luthahkara images, so far known, are either in the standing or in the 
sitting postures. Most of the south-Indian images of Jinas, in the sitting posture, 
represent them sitting in the ardha-padmdsana, while similar images from north 
India show full padmasana, with both legs crossed. But no distinction is found 
in the selection of postures of different Urthahlairas : all the Jinas are found 
represented in both the postures. However, Jaina texts have noted postures of 
Various Jinas at the time of their nirvdna. TWenty-one TlrthaAkaras are said to 
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have obtained nirvam while engaged in meditation in the kayotsM^-posture 
(also Bharata wd BShubali according to die Digambara view), while diree 
Urthaji^kaias — Rsajbha, Nemi and Mahavira — obtained nirvam while sitting in 
the dhyana-mudr&7 The suggestion that these should be the respective 
postures of irrChahkaras in images is not adhered to in actual practice, even 
though an early text like the Avaiyaka-Niryukti (gdthd 969) also suggests that 
the Jinas are represented in this world in die postures in which they left it 

Both the sects note die complexions of the Hirthankaras of this avasarpini 
in the Bharata-ksetra. According to the Digambara view,^ sixteoi Tirthankaras, 
except the following, were golden in complexion: Candraprabha and 
Puspadanta were white, Supar^va and Pdriva were greenish (harita), 
Munisuvrata and Neminatha were dark-blue and Padmaprabha and Vasupujya 
were red like coral or lotus. The same view is expressed by the Svetdmbara 
Avasyaka-Niryukti,^ and it may be safely presumed that this tradition dates at 
least from before the age of final separation between the two texts regarding 
image-worship. 

The different Iirthahkaras are identified with the help of Idnchanas carved 
on or below their seats. Both the sects give lists of these recognizing symbols. 
However, they are not available in any early texts. None of the Agamas, nor 
even the Kalpa-sutra which gives the lives of the Jinas, the Niryuktis and the 
Curnis give a list of these cognizances. The Vasudeva-hindT (c. A. D. 500 or a 
little earlier), which gives accounts of several Tirthankaras, makes no mention 
of these cognizances. Amongst the Digambaras, earlier works like the Vardnga- 
carita (sixth century), the Adi-purdna of J.inasena (c. 750-830), the Uttara- 
purdna of Gunabhadra (840), the Padmacarita of Ravisena (676), etc., do 
not give these lists. The Tiloya-pannatti does give a list, but the text, as it is 
available today, seems to have been tampered with by later authOTS.’® 

A comparison of list of Idnchanas of both sects shows that the points of 
difference are with regard to the cognizances of (1 ) the fourteenth Jina Ananta, 
who has the falcon-symbol according to Hemacandra but the bear according to 
the Digambaras, (2) of the tenth Jina Sitala, who has the srivatsa (Hemacandra) 
but the svastika (Tiloya-pannatti) or the srT-druma (Pratisthd-sdroddhdra) 
according to the Digambaras, and (3) of Aranatha, the eighteaith Jina, who has 
the fish-symbol" according to the Digambaras but the nandydvarta according 
to the Svetambaras. Amongst the Digambara writers themselves there are a few 
differences — the Tiloya-panmtti gives the nandydvarta for the seventh Jina, 
while the Pratisthd-sdroddhdra gives the svastika (agreeing with 
Hemacandra’s ^wtdmbara tradition). The cognizance of the tenth Jina is the 
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svastika according to the Tiloya-pannatti, but §n-druma according to the 
PratisthS-saroddhara. 

The earliest literary source for iSnchanas in either of the two sects is later 
than the Digambara-iSvetimbara separation. We must, therefore, take the help 
of archaeological evidence for the origin and development of the various 
Idnchanas. Without going into much detail, it will be enough to state that no Jina 
image of the Kusana period shows any lanchana. The first datable and the 
earliest-known sculpture with a lanchana is the partly-mutilated sculpture of 
Neminatha from Rajgir, with a Gupta-period inscription referring to 
Candragupta.*^ In the centre of the pedestal is the beautiful figure of a standing 
cakra-purusa with the wheel on his back, and on either side of the wheel is a 
conch, the cognizance of Neminatha. 

The position of the lanchana, according to A^adhara'^ (and all Jaina 
writers), is to be in the centre below the pada-pTtha, while the attendant Yak^ 
and YaksT are to be on the right and left sides respectively (of the pedestal). 

A noteworthy feature in Jaina iconography is the complete agreement in 
both the sects about the names of all the twenty-four lurthahkaras. Lists of the 
Tirthahkaras are found in Agamas, e.g. the Kalpa-sutra, the Logassa-sutta of 
the Avaiyaka-sutra and the BhagavatT-sutra (16. 5). The Acardhga-sutra 
{sutra 126) and the Niryukti thereon refer to the Tirthahkaras of the past, 
present and future ages. The Sthdndhga-sutra (2.4.108) gives the complexions 
of the Jinas. The Digambara sect regards the nineteenth Jina Mallinatha as a 
male, while the Svetambaras believe that Malli was a female. The difference is 
due to the fact that the Digambaras believe that females cannot obtain moksa. 
This belief seems to have grown because they.carmot move about naked and 
practise the highest type of penance — (heJina-kalpo. Thus, the question of the 
sex of the nineteenth Jina is based upon the main point of Svetambara- 
Digambara difference, namely, the acelakatva}^ 

Images of Tulhahkaras were made of costly gems, metals, stones, wood or 
clay. The Acam-dinakara lays down certain injimctions on the selection of any 
of these materials. According to this text, one can prepare images of gold, silver 
or copper but never of bronze, kdmsya, lead or tin. Sometimes brass (reti) is 
used in casting images, though as a general rule mixtures of metals are 
prohibited. When the material is wood, wood of in-pami, candana, bilva, 
kadamba, rakta-candana, piydla, udumbara and occasionally sirhiima is 
allowed but never of any other tree. When the image is made of stone, the 
niaterial should be free from various defects and it may be of white, greenish, 
red, black or green colour. In preparing a terracotta image, cow-dung should be 
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collected without letting it fall on the ground and is to be mixed with clay 
obtained from pure soil. In the preparation of lepya (stucco) images various 
colours are utilized. It is fuith^ enjoined that images of iron, stone, wood, clay, 
ivory or cow-dung or paintings should not be worshipped in private homes by 
persons desirous of welfare.’^ 

Vasunandi in his Sr&vakacara says that images of Jinas and others 
(Siddhas, Acaiyas and others) should be made according to iconographic 
formulae (padim&-Uikkha^-vihi\^^ the materials used being gems, gold, 
jewels, silver, brass, pearls, stones, etc.’^ Vasubindu in his Pratisdia-pStha adds 
crystals and says that the wise praise such images as are accompanied by (a 
representation, below die Jina, of) a big lotus-seat. 

Defective images, images which are broken and repaired or those which 
have been highly worn out are not to be installed. One should worship in the 
house an image more than a vitasti in height.’* The Acaradinakara prohibits 
the worship of images of less than twelve angulas in height in public shrines and 
adds that images higher than twelve angulas should not be worshipped at home 
if one desires happiness.’’ Images cast in metal or stucco images deserve to be 
repaired and continued in worship, but those of wood or stone, once mutilated, 
should not be repaired for worship. But if they are more than a hundred years 
old or if they are consecrated by the best of men they deserve worship, even 
though mutilated. But they should be placed in public shrines and not in grha- 
caityas?^ 

Though references to temples of the 'nrthahkaras in the 5aimAgantas are 
extremely rare and their genuineness is often questioned, and even though no 
image of a Urthahkara on this earth is described in the Agama texts, we are 
able to obtain a fairly early conception of the Jina image from the stock 
descriptions of sdsvata-Jina-pratimds. Jaina traditions of both Sects refer to 
Siddhayatanas (shrines of Siddhas, also called ^d^vata-caityas or eternal 
shrines) containing images of TTrthahkaras known as susvata-yvoAs. These 
images are of four Tirthahkaras, namely, Candranana, Vmsena, l^abha and 
Vardhamana.^’ They are called it/ivato-Jinas because in every utsarpim or 
avasarpint dra the names of these four TTrthahkaras are always repeated."* 
Belief in Siddhayatanas, or in id^vata^Jina-pratimas in various heavens and 
on mountain-peaks is found in several AgamasP It is said that in the centre of 
the extremely beautiful Siddhdyatana a devacchandaka is erected on a big 
mani-pithaka. This sanctum of the gods has one hundred and eight images of 
the Jinas installed therein. A poetic and exagg^ted description of the various 
parts of the body of the Jinas follows. Then it is said that at the back of these 
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idols of tiie Jinas are figures of umbrellaobearers, gracefiiUy holding white 
umbrellas, wreaths and garlands of koratUa’flawecs, extremely white and 
lustrous, like silver, the moon, etc. On each side of die image of the Jina are two 
figures of the flywhidc-bearers; in fiont of the Jina is a pair (one on each side) of 
Ndga figures, of Yaksas, Bhutas, and of the kun^-dfutras (holding water-jars 
or vessels) bowing and falling at the feet of the Lord. In fiont of the images of 
the Lord are placed bells, candarui’ludaSas (same as mangaUi’kala^as or pots 
of sandal-wood paste?), bhmgams (jars), mirrors, dishes, vessels, seats, boxes 
of jewels of variegated hues, necks of horses, elephants, men, Kinnaras, 
Kimpurusas, Mahoragas, Gandharvas, Bulls, caskets {cangert) of flowers, 
garlands, powders, unguents, etc., mops of peacock-feathers, baskets 
(patalaka) of flowers, one hundred and ei^t each of lion-thrones, umbrellas, 
flywhisks, oil-pots, pots of kostha, coyaka, tagara, haritala, hingula, 
mumh^ildy collyrium, and one hundred and eight banners.^'’ 

The above is possibly an account of standing images, as the description of 
Jina’s limbs, etc., suggests. Though the set of asta-mahd-prdtihdryas 
prescribed for images of 'nrthahkaras by both Svetambara and Digambara 
pratisthd-texts of the medieval period and by ^ilpa~woik& is not given above, 
some of the elements of the eight prdtiharyas, constituting the parikara of a 
Jina image, do figure in the above account. The account is a poetic and 
exaggerated mixture of description of Jina figures plus accessories of Jaina 
worship seen by the author or authors of such accounts. On the whole, on a 
comparison with available archaeological material, this account does not appear 
to reflect an age earlier than the early centuries of the Christian era. On the Jina 
figures of this period obtained from Mathura, we do find on each side of a Jina 
an attendant cdmara-dhara, or a Naga figure with folded hands, and 
occasionally a mdld-dhara (garland-bearer) on each side at the top of the 
sculpture, an umbrella above the head of the Jina. Kimda-dhams, according to 
commentators, are minor gods who cany out orders (of Indra?), but if kunda is 
understood as a type of water-vessel, then we have a parallel in Mathura where 
the attendant figures sometimes carry a water-pot. 

The above account makes no mention of the lahchanas of Jinas, nor of 
figures of SSsana-devatas (attendant Yaksa and YaksT protecting the Msana or 
church of a Jina). These motifs are also absent in Mathura during the Kusana 
period. Especially noteworthy is the ^mw/ja-mark mentioned by the canons 
and almost invariably obtained on Urthahkara images of the Ku^a age, but 
not on the polished (Mauryan) torso from Lohanipur or the standing early 
Parsvanatha bronze in the Prince of Wales Museum, which I have assigned to a 
period befiare Christ 
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It seems that m^iks on soles of feet and palms of hands and the Mvatsa- 
mark on the chest, etc., taken from traditions of maha-purusa-laksams, came 
to be regarded as chief characteristics of a Tirthahkara image. The texts 
describing the ia^ata-Jitias do not refer to garments on the figure of the Jina. 
No early Jaina text refers to the lists of maha-purusa-laksams so common in 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit texts and other Buddhist works. However, the 
Aupapatika-sutra, an Upahga Agama text, giving the stock description 
{varmka) of Mahivife’s body, which is to be regarded as common to all 
Agamas, gives a veiy interesting description of Mahavira’s body, which agrees, 
often in similar phraseology, with the mahd-purusa-laksa^ of early Buddhist 
texts.^^ 

According to the Aupapdtika description of Mahavlra’s body,^* 
MahavTra’s height was seven cubits, and the frame of his body as strong as the 
vajra, his breath fragrant like the lotus and he was handsome to look at. The 
body was free from sweating and such other defects. The fiont of his head 
(agra^iras) was strong and high like the peak (kutdkdra),^^ the hair on the 
head being dark and of thick growth, lying in schematic curls 
(pradaksinavartta). The scalp of the Lord, resembling a bunch of 
pomegranate-flowers, was pure and smooth like gold; his head was sh^ed like 
an umbrella (chatrdkara); his unsullied forehead (laldta) possessed the lustre 
of the new moon, being clear and even; the face was perfect and shining like the 
moon, ears lovely, proportionate and good, the cheeks healthy and full. His eye- 
lashes, thin, dark and smooth, looked beautiful like a bent bow, the wide eyes 
resembled the full-blown white lotus, each eye-lash having a white hair; his nose 
was long, straight and uplifted like that of an eagle; his lower lip looked lovely 
and red like the coral, the cherry or the bimba-frait; the rows of teeth, lustrous 
like the white moon, conch, milk, etc., were complete, unbroken, indistinct and 
smooth; his palate and tongue shone like red-hot gold; his beard and moustache 
were well-dressed and grown in proportion to his age. His chin was well-set 
and well-developed like that of a lion; his neck, four angulas in length, looked 
like the conch {kambu-grlvd). His shoulder was broad and rounded 
(pratipurm) like that of the buffalo, the bull, the lion, the boar and the elephant; 
his round, well-developed muscular arms, with steady joints, were long like the 
latch of a city-gate; his hands, big and strong, looked like a cobra with 
expanded hood; his palms were soft and muscular, red and endowed with 
auspicious marks and had webbed fingers Avith no intervening qjace in between 
{acchidra-jdla-pani), a typical trait found on Buddha images of the Gupta 
period, not yet available on any image of the Kusana age; the fingers again were 
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both thick and soft with nails red and shining like copper. His palms showed 
maiks of the moon, die sun, the conch, the cakra and the svastika, etc. He had 
a broad chest well-developed and even, shining like a bar of gold, and having 
the mark of the ^rivatsa; his back was strong with bones invisible under the 
muscles. He had a beautiful healthy body shining like gold. 

His sides were well developed, beautiful and symmetrical; the hair on his 
body was pure, soft, slight, oily, delicate and charming. His abdomen was 
strong and well developed (pina) like fliat of the fish and the bird, his belly like 
that of the fish, all the organs of his body pure and defectless; his navel, deep 
and developed like the newly-blossomed lotus, was spiral (pradaksinavartta) 
inside like the whirling wave of the Gahga. The Torso or the middle of his body 
was like the tripod, the pestle, the minor or the thunderbolt, broad at ends and 
narrow in the middle; his hips were like those of the best horse or the lion, his 
privies like those of a horse, clean and well-formed. He had the gait of the best 
of elephants; his thighs were shaped like the trunk of an elephant; his knee-joints 
were invisible as if under the lid of a spherical box; his shanks were like those of 
a deer; his ankles were well-set and invisible under muscles; his feet, beautiful 
and well-built like those of tortoise, looked beautiful with close-set fingers 
having copper-red nails. The soles of his feet, soft and red like the lotus-leaf, 
showed marks of a mountain, a city, crocodile, ocean, disc, etc. Brilliant like a 
glowing fire, the lightning-flash or the rising sun, Mahavira possessed all the one 
thousand and eight marks of the best of human beings. 

All the 'Irrthankara or the Buddha images are based on the fimdamental 
concept of mahd-purusa-laksanas. The Jaina description seems to suggest, 
indirectly, the usmsa but not the uma. Hardly half-a-dozen TTrthahkara images 
so far known or published would show the iirnd. The usmsa is almost 
invariably seen, but images without it are also known from Mathura and other 
sites. A circular tilaka-maxV. on the forehead is rarely seen; one such specimen 
is from Mathura. 

The Jaina description wonderfully agrees with the conception of the Buddha 
figure in the Ratna-gotra-vibhdga of Sthiramati.^* An ideal abridged 
description of the Jina body is also obtained in the Vasudeva-hindT, which is 
also a work of the Gupta age. 

According to Jaina traditions, the TErthahkaras have certain extraordinary 
qualities (atiiayas)P But the group of eight mahd-prdtihdrayas, well-known 
as the parikara of the Jina image, is not separated in the list of the atUayas 
given in early texts like the Samamydnga-sutra. The emphasis on only eight 
atiSayas treated as mahd-prdtihdryas came with the emergence of the full- 
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fledged parikara on images of both the sects. The process was gradual as can 
be seen by comparison of Urthahkora sculptures of the Kusana and Gupta 
periods with those of the post-Gupta and medieval poiods. 

The Jaina pandieon, so far as iconography and available remains are 
concerned, grew considerably after the Gupta period. Tantric influences 
developed in Buddhism and Hinduism fiom the early medieval period. Jainimi 
could not escape this trend and we have texts like the JvcHSmSlint-kalpa of 
Indranandi, the Bhatfava-Padmavati'kalpa of Mallisena and the Ambikd- 
kalpa of l^ubhacancha. The Jaina rituals are elaborated with strong influence of 
Hindu rites as is evident from the Pratistha~saroddhdra of A^adhara 
(Digambara), the Nirvdnakalikd of Padalipta and the Acaradinakara of 
Vaidham^-Suri (^vetambara). The height of Tantric trends, with n<»i-Jaina 
influences, was reached in the work called Vidyanusasana of Matisagara (c. 
sixteenth century), still in manuscript form. These works and a number of 
prcaisthd-works of both the sects contain a mine of information on later Jaina 
iconography. 

The Jaina Purraas, in Sanskrit, Prakrt, Apabhraih^a, Kannada, Tamil, etc., 
are another rich source for a study of Jaina iconography. Again, stotra-v/orks, 
and incidentally some story-books, also supply further information. Si/pa-works 
like the Aparajita-prccha, the Devata-murti-prakarana, the Rupa-mandana 
and the Vdstu-sdra or Thakkura Pheru, besides earlier works like the 
Mdnasdm, are other very important sources for the study of Jaina iconography. 

SYMBOLS 

There is no Creator-god in Jaina philosophy and strictly speaking image- 
worship is not absolutely necessary for the attainment of emancipation. It is the 
bhdva-woTshxp (mental attitude) and not dravya-worship (physical worship, 
idol-worship) that really matters as shown by Kundakundac^a Jaina worship 
is, therefore, regarded as a worship not of a god-head or a deity but of a human 
being who has reached perfection of the soul freed fiom all bondage. And again 
it is not hero-worship in its usual sense but is the aggregate of qualities of the 
PraTeci Man, of the Liberated Soul that is remembered, adored and developed 
in one’s own self by the worshipper by worshipping the idol of the Jina. The idol 
therefore serves more the purpose of a symbol of the agreegate of certain 
qualities than of a portrait of a Tirthahkara or a mahd-purusa. Emancipated 
souls or Siddhas or 'Urthahkaras (those Siddhas who establish the Jaina Hrtha 
constituted of ilrdvaka, ^rdvikd, sddhu and sddhvi) are souls ft'eed from 
attachment irdga) or jealousy (dvesa) and therefore neither favour nor frown 
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upon the worshippw of their idols. In worshipping the idol, the devotee 
rranembea^ the qualities or virtues of the Jina and tries to imbibe them in one’s 
own life and being. 

It is therefore obvious that idol-worship was introduced and sanctioned in 
Jainism only because the common man or the lay-worshipper could not do 
without it and was possibly already accustomed to some sort of image-wor^p. 
Worship of Yaksas, NSgas, Bhutas, Mukunda, India, Skanda, Vfisudeva, trees, 
rivers, etc., is often referred to in the Jaina canons. These deiti^ were invrdced 
with various desires for reward, for obtaining children and so on. Naturally, 
therefore. Jainism imbibed elements of this type of worship while it began 
worshipping Tlrthahkaras, Siddhas and monks in various stages of spiritual 
progress and sect-hierarchy. It is also possibly an attempt to replace and 
eliminate or undermine worship of elements of non-Jaina character and 
association. It was but natural that in the beginning was introduced and enjoined 
worship of image of the (TTrthahkaras), Siddhas, Acaryas (heads of a 
particular group of monks, nuns and their devotees — a gam or a gaccha or a 
kula), Upadhyayas (monks who read out and explain the scriptures to others) 
and Sadhus (ordinary monks). These are called the Five Supreme Ones — ^the 
Panca-Paramesthins . 

The Jaina mvakdra-mantra or the mmaskara-mantra, the highest and the 
most revered invocation and incantation, is constituted of formulas making 
obeisance to , Siddhas, Acaryas, Upadhyayas and Sadhus who are the Five 
Dignitaries. 

in a lotus-symbol, foiu dignitaries would be conceived or represented on 
four petals of the lotus (one in each direction) with the Arhat or lutharikara in 
the centre. Though no such early representation has been discovered it seems 
that from very early times these five were the supreme objects of Jaina worship. 

At some later stage, four more objects were introduced on the lotus-petals 
intervening the lotus-petals of the four concerns of the eastern, southern, 
western and northern directions. These are, according to the Svetambara sect, 
the conceptions of Jnana (Right Knowledge), darsam (Right Faith), edritra 
(Right Conduct) and tapas (Right Penance), and according to the Digambara 
sect, the caitya (the Jina image), the caitydlaya (temple enshrining the Jina 
image), the ^ruta (scripture) and the dharma-cakra (or the Wheel of Law). 
These were r^resented as a diagram on stone or in metal or were painted on 
canvas or paper. The Svetambara diagram is called the Siddha-cakra (Plate 1, 
on stone, from Nadol; Plate 3, in bronze, in the Baroda Museum), while the 
Digambara one (Plate 4, in bronze, fix)m Tiruppa-ruttikkunram^®) is called the 
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Nava-devata. In paintings of this diagram each of these five Parames^ins has a 
particular complexion. Thus the Aihat, the Siddha, die AcSrya, the Upadhyaya 
and the Sadhu are respectively white, red, yellow, blue and black in 
complexion.^* The colour of the remaining four members of the l^vetdmbara 
Nava-Pada is to be visualized in meditation as white according to Nava-Pada- 
Arddhand-vidhi}^ The Digambara diagram of Panca-Paramesthins is 
illustrated in a south-lndian bronze in the collection of the Samanta Bhadra 
Vidyalaya, Delhi (Plate 2). Digambara tantra has two more diagrams, the 
Laghu-Siddha-cakra and the Brhat-Siddha-cakra,^^ which are widely different 
from the Digambara Nava-devata or the i^vetambara Siddha-cakra. 

Hemacandra refers to the Siddha-cakra as a diagram brought to light by 
Vajrasvamin from the last Vidydniipmvdda-pun>a in the early centuries of the 
Christian era^'*. In the commentary Brhamydsa on his own Sabddnusdsana, 
Hemacandra refers to the Siddha-c^ra as a samaya-prasiddha (famous 
traditionally) diagram. No earlier reference to the worship of the Siddha-cakra 
diagram is found, but in the Nitya-sandhyd-kriyd-vidhi of the Jina-samhitd^^ 
ascribed to Indranandi (c. tenth century) the Nava-devatas are invoked. It 
seems that from an early stage the Panca-Paramesthins were worshipped and 
invoked. 

Archaeological evidence of the Kusana period, obtained from the 
excavations at KahkiQl-tlla, has not revealed any Siddha-cakra or Nava-devata 
diagram or the Panca-Paramesthins in one group, even though individually some 
of the Five Dignitaries like the Tirthahkara, the Acarya, the Upadhyaya and 
the Sadhu are found represented. As regards the Siddha, it is difficult to say 
whether some of the unidentified statues of Tirthahkaras were regarded as 
representing Siddhas. The Siddha is asanrin, fi-ee fix)m the bondage of even the 
human body, and as such his image was possibly not worshipped in the earlier 
stage. It is only in the veiy late bronzes in the Digambara shrines that we see the 
worship of the Siddha, whose figure is stencil-cut on a metal plate, and we also 
find the Siddha figure in the medieval sculptures and paintings of the Siddha- 
cakra and Nava-devata diagrams. 

But the Mathura finds of the Kusana period do show that in the earliest 
stages the caitya-stupa, the caitya-hee and the dydga-patas were worshipped. 
Tree-worship is very ancient not only in India but also in other countries. The 
Christmas Tree is one such example. Existence of tree-worship in Indus 
civilization is evidenced by representations on several seals and sealings. One of 
seals from Chanhudaro depicts the pippala-iref^^ . Some sealings from 
Harappa show trees enclosed by a wall or railings. ‘It cannot at present be 
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Stated definitely whedier tree wor^p pertained to trees in their natural state or 
to their indwelling ^irits.’^^ The Taittinya-Bmhmam (1.1.3) speaks of seven 
holy trees. In the Rgvedic Apn-Suktas, vanaspatis are invoked.^* Osadhis 
are called ‘mothers’ and ‘goddesses’ and are invoked chiefly with waters and 
mountains.^^ Caitya-vrksas are mentioned in the Atharvaveda-ParUista, 
LXXI, where large trees are addressed as deities; they are connected with 
human fertility and n)iiphs inhabiting them are asked to be prcq}itious to passing 
wedding-processions.'*® Souls or spirits were supposed to dwell in trees and to 
haunt them and were looked upon as gods.^' Offerings are made to these tree- 
spirits, who are pleased when garlands are hung upon the branches and lamps 
lighted on all sides, and Z>a/i-offerings made at the foot of the trees.'*^ Both 
Manu and Yajiiavalkya ask a sndtaka to circumambulate sacred trees 
(asvattha, etc.) on his way. 

The Mahdbhdrata forbids even the felling of trees that are known as 
caityas. Kane interprets caitya as ‘trees like the asvattha that have a platform 
(caitydf^ built for them’. The stone dias, throne or platform was regarded as 
Yaksa’s haunt (bhavana) as pointed out by Coomaraswamy, who also says : 
‘Most of the Yaksa cetiya referred to in Buddhist and Jaina literature may have 
been sacred trees. The Vasudeva-hindt of Sathgha-dasa-gani (c. fifth 
century A. D.) shows that there was an udydna (park) called Manorama in 
Saliggdtna in Magadha Janapada. Therein was the Jakkha Sumano, whose 
stone plaque or platform {sild=^ila) was placed under an asoka-tree, the sild 
being known as Sumana. There the people worshipped the Yaksa.^® A certain 
person called Satya spent a night in meditation in this area of the Sumana-^ila, 
standing in the kdyotsarga-pose, in order to propitiate the Yaksa. It seems that 
sild is here used in the sense of a plaque or relief deposited under the a^oka- 
tree (revered as caitya-Xreo) on a platform (sild-paesa) where Satya could 
stand in meditation. 

Thus, by the time of Buddha and Mahav&a, possibly somewhat before their 
age, some of the caitya-trees that were formerly only enclosed in a small railing 
(as in the Indus seals and in the Mathura dydga-patas)^^ now had sild-patas 
installed under them, besides a stone (or brick) platform around their trunks. 
Not all the trees had these ^ild-patas but only those that were worshipped as 
haunts of spirits. Some caitya-trees possibly had platforms but not Sild-patas 
and some continued to have only railings. But in some reliefs of Bhaihut we see 
that stone plaques placed on stools or dsanas and installed near the trunks of 
cai/ya-trees are worshipped by devotees.'** 

It is possible to infer a stage in which the object of worship was carved in 
relief on the surface of the sild-pata itself and offerings placed on it. We see on 
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some of Syaga-patas of Mathuri the figure of a Tlrthahkara carved in the 
centre. Also die name ayaga-pata itself suggests that offerings were placed on 
or near them. 

The stock-description (varnaka) of a caitya {Jakkhaydyana-Yaksa- 
caitya according to commentators) in the Jaina canons is the description of the 
Pflrnabhadra-caitya obtained in ihQ Aupapdtika-sutm, sStras 2-5. According 
to it, the PQrnabhadra-caitya in the Amra^^a-vana situated to the north-east of 
the city of Campa wasweiy old in age {cTratita), recognized by people of old 
as ancient ipordna) and famous. On all sides of it was a big finest-grove having 
a central big a^oka-tree with a prihivi-Md-patta under it, slightly reclining 
against the stem and placed on a sirhhdsam. It was black like collyrium, dark- 
blue like mlotpala, shining (reflecting) like the surface of a mirror 
(ayamsayatalovame), soft to the touch like butter, cotton, etc. Incidentally, as I 
have shown before, this is the description of a highly-polished (Northern Black 
Polished Ware) terracotta plaque (prthm-sild-patta) existing in the sixth 
century B. C."’ 

It is this prthivT-^ild-patta which is the precursor and prototype of the 
dydga-patas from Kahk^-tila. This is further supported by the inscription on 
the dydga-pata set up by Vasu, daughter of Lomsobhikd, where the tablet is 
actually called sild-pato.^^ It is expressly stated in the last line that this tablet 
was meant for worship of (offering to) (Arahata-pujdye). 

Hemacandra refers to bali-pattas,^^ with figures of asta-mangalas in Jaina 
shrines. These are certainly the dydga-patas since each of the dydga-patas 
discovered hitherto at Kankdli-tTld (except the tablets of ascetic Kanha and 
Aryavatr) has, as its central prominent motif, one of the asta-mangala symbols. 
Thus, we have dydga-pata with svastika, tri-ratna, stupa, dharma-cakra, 
sthdpandcdrya (or Indra-yt/sri as identified by V. S. Agrawala), etc. Some of 
the tablets have figures of all the eight auspicious symbols on them, for example, 
the dydga-pata which is the gift of Sihanadika, the dydga-pata of the wife of 
Bhadranandi and the dydga-pata of an unknown donor from Mathura.^^ The 
list of eight auspicious symbols of the age was somewhat different from the lists 
now current with the Svetambara and the Digarabara sects. 

The practice of installing objects of worship on platform under caitya-trees 
continues to this day in India, and we find loose broken or intact images and 
stones placed on such platforms undo* trees in villages and towns. An intoesting 
evidence of about first century B. C. is obtained in a relief-panel from Maftiura 
which has the representation of a iiva-linga imder a tree, both enclosed in a 
railing.^^ 
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In the Aupapatika‘saira description of the caitya of Pflrnabhadra 
(a well-known anci^t Yaksui), there is no mention of a structural shrine, and 
here possibly the tree itself with Mla-patta is the Yvksn-ayatana as in the case 
of Suciloma-JStaka (Safhyutta^Nikaya, 11.5) where a taAkite mafico is 
stated to be the Yakkha’s haunt (bhavana). It seems that the carving of a figure 
(of the Yaksa or any deity) on the ^ild-patta or of installing a sculpture of a 
deity under a caitya-txec was a later stage,^^ but it must be remembered that 
even this stage might have been reached in the age of Mshavlra if the shrine of 
Maggar£q>ani Yaksa of Rajagiha, referred to in Jaina canonical literature, can 
be regarded as dating from Mahavira’s times. 

Both Buddha and Mahavlra^^ and many other thinkers and sages of old 
used to meditate under such trees, on these platforms. This practice of 
meditating under trees is what Buddha seems to have resorted to, as suggested 
by Rhys Davids when at the end of some earnest dialogue Buddha used to 
close it with an appeal ; ‘Here are the trees: think this matter out.’^^ 

Another stage in die worship of the caitya-tree can be easily imagined in the 
erection of a pTtha with sild-patta on each of the four sides of a tree. This 
served as the fundamental conception of the early caitya^ open on four sides, 
the caturmukha shrine, also in the conception of pratimd san>atobhadrikd 
from Kahkdll-tila, in which a Tuthahkara is standing or sitting on each of the 
four sides. This inference is confirmed by the elaborate account of caitya- 
vrksas in the samavasarana of Adinatha, described by Jinasena in his Adi- 
purdna. They are called caitya-vrksas because at their roots are placed, on 
four sides, four images (caityas) of the Jinas.^^ The caitya-trees of the 
Bhavanavasi class of gods are described in a similar way by the Tiloya- 
pannatti}^ 

The original conception of a caturmukha-pratimd (image facing four 
directions, fourfold image), so far as the samavasarana is concerned, is based 
upon the belief that in the circular auditorium in which the Jina delivers his 
sermon sitting on a dais in the centre, with the audience sitting on all sides, three 
images of the exact likeness of the Jina were installed by Indra for facing the 
three directions except the one which the Iirthahkara himself was facing, so 
that all beings sitting in the different directions would be able to face the Jina. 
Thus, in this conception it is the figure of one and the same Jina that is to be 
seen facing each of the four different directions. Thus, in a fourfold image of 
Mahavura one should find four of the images of Mahavlra facing the four 
directions. But almost all the fourfold images foimd at KahkSlI-tIl9 disclose 
figures of four different ’nrthahkaras fricing the four quarters. At least two of 
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them can be identified — one ^abhanatha with hair-locks falling on his 
shoulders, and the second, Par^vanatha with snake-hoods over his head. The 
third must have been Mahavna, being the last Urthahkara, while the fourth 
might have represented Neminatha. This is inferred because in the Kalpa-sutra 
lives of the remaining twenty Jinas are treated in an identical stereotyped 
&shioa 

It is, therefore, possible that the fourfold images from Mathura, known as 
pratima sarvatobhadrjjcd from inscriptions on their pedestals, are not based on 
the conception of the gandha-kuti (sitting in which the Urthankaia delivers his 
SCTmon) of a sanuivasanma but perh^s has its origin in the concept of Yaksa- 
caityas under trees. In the stock-descriptions (varnaka) of the 
Siddhdyatanas in the Jaina Agamas, we find that such a shrine had three 
entrances. In front of each entrance was a portico (mukha-mandapa) adorned 
with astamangala motifs. In front of these were the preksd-grha-ntandapas or 
assembly-halls. Facing them was a caitya-stupa on a mani-pTthikd. On four 
sides of each stupa were mani-pTthikds, each platform surmounted by Jina 
figures facing die stiipa.^ This shows the conception of Jina figures facing four 
sides. 

The Adi-purdna of Jinasena^' describes a type of pillars known as the 
mdm-stambha in the first rampart of the samavasaram. At the base of these 
pillars on four sides were placed four golden images of Jinas. Such pillars are 
also described in the Tiloya-pannattf'^ which says that the Jina images were 
placed on the top of a pillar. The Kahaun pillar with an inscription of the Gupta 
age^^ shows four Jinas on four sides at the top and one at its base. Such figures 
are usually enshrined in a square pavilion, on top, open on four sides. This 
practice remains popular even today amongst the Digambaras. At Deogaih are 
certain pillars which show variations in this older tradition of mdna-stambha. 
Sometimes, besides the four Jina figures on the top, four figures of subordinate 
deities, YaksTs, Ksetrapalas, etc., were shown at the base, while on the top 
sometimes a ganadhara or an Acarya replaced one of the four Tirthankara 
images. An elaboration of the same conception is the famous Jaina stambha at 
Chitor in Rajasthan.^ 

Mention may be made here of the conception of caturmukha (caumukha) 
Jaina shrines where the sanctums have doors facing four sides, and the chief 
image in worship is a fourfold Jina image with a Trrthahkara (not necessarily the 
same) facing each direction. A very early famous shrine of this type is the 
famous Pahaipur temple in Bengal which has disclosed Hindu reliefs. It is 
difficult to say whether it was originally a Jaina shrine or not, but the find of a 
copper-plate dated in the year 159 (A. D. 478), referring to die Jaina Ponca- 
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late 2 Panca-P^urame^n, Digambara, Soudi India, bronze, Samantabhadra Vidyalaya, Delhi 
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Hate 4 Nava-devat3 in Trailokyanatha temple, bronze, Tinippa-mttikkunram, 

c. 11th century A. D. 
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Plate 6 Bronze caumukha with seventy- 
two Jinas in Digambara temple, Surat 
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Plate 8 Bronze caumukha with twenty- 
four Jinas, Indian Museum 
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Plate 9 Jina under caitya-xxee. South India, Samantabhadra Vidyalaya, Delhi 



Plate 10 Brass tablet of asta-matigala in Svetambara temple, Baroda 
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Plate 1 1 Scenes of Mahavira’s life on temple-ceiling, Kumbharia 
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Plate 12 Bronze sruta-skandka-yantra. Mudbidri, Karnataka 
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stSpa-nikSya, obtained from Paharpiu: is noteworthy. However, there are 
several frmous Jaina caumukha shrines in India, a unique exan:q)le being die 
Trailokya-dlpaka caturmukha-prasdda at Ranakpur, Rajasthan; another 
famous example is the Kharatara-vasahl temple (c. fifteen^ century) in the 
Dilwa^ group of shrines on Mount Abu. 

We have referred to the practice of installing fourfold images at Mathura. 
The Sonbhan^ cave at Rajgir has a post-Gupta caumukha in stone having on 
each of the four faces a different Jina — ^Rsabha, Ajita, Sambhava and 
Abhinandana. An earlier sculpture from Samath in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
Varanasi, is a fourfold stone image. Quite a large number of fourfold images in 
stone and metal installed in different periods of history are still being worshipped 
in several Jaina temples aU over India. For a further elaboration of this concept 
in the medieval age, see Plate 5, from the Archaeological Museum, Gwalior. 

Perhaps some time in the medieval period, worship of groups of twenty- 
four TTrthahkaras or of seventy-two Tlithankaras — ^twenty-four each of the 
past, present and future drds or aeons (Plate 6 — from a Digambara Jaina 
temple, Surat) or of one hundred and seventy luthahkaras of different regions 
and of one thousand Tirthahkaras (Plate 7) of one thousand peaks of Jaina 
cosmographical accounts (having Jaina shrines) became popular. These groups, 
excepting the last one, were often represented on relief-sl^s. The last one, for 
convenience, was preferably represented as a fourfold image with miniature 
images on all sides. Even the groups of one hundred and seventy- or seventy- 
two were more conveniently represented as fourfold {caturmukha) images. But 
caumukha images with a total of twenty-four Jinas distributed over four sides 
are not rare. Again, in such representations artistic variations are found such as 
by distributing the twenty-four figures in three tiers (Plate 8), or in cases of 
larger groups the whole sculpture is shown as a miniature shrine Avith a top. 

To revert to the ca/ifya-trees. Tree-worship, popular from very ancient 
times, noticed on Indus seals and in Vedic and Smrti literatures, formed an 
important aspect of the religious cults of the masses with whom Buddha and 
Mahavira were mainly concerned in their opqwsition to Vedic priestly class and 
its rituals. Mahavira stayed in such shrines both before and after ke\>ala-JMm. 
The belief that Buddha and Mahavira obtained enlightenment under such 
caitya-vrksas might have been based on facts, and when lists of other Buddhas 
and luthahkaras grew their ca/(ya-trees were recorded by both the sects. 

But since in early Buddhist art Buddha was not rqnesented in human form, 
the bodhi~tree attained greater importance, while the Jainas were satisfied with 
recording of the list of caitya-txees of different Jinas and by giving them 
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secondary importmce in worship and art. But the caitya-t:ce had to be 
introduced on relietf'-sculpture of Tlrthahkara, by showing its foliage spread 
over his head, because of the great popular appeal the tree had in ancient India. 
Both Jainism and Buddhism gave a new meaning to this tree-worship. The 
caitya-tcees were worshipped and represented in art, not because they wo-e 
haunted by spirits and godlings, but because they were associated with the 
enlightoiment of Buddha and the Hithahkara. Originally poiu^s die Jina image 
was placed under a cmfr^o-tree. The bronze figure of a caitya-txGt obtained in 
the Chausa hoard of Jaina bronzes, now in Patna Museum, was perhi^s 
worshipped in such a way, with a separate small Jina placed near its trunk. Widi 
the growth of ^irines, the practice almost died out gradually, but still we can see 
a tree {rayam-txeG in Gujarati) associated with Rsabhanatha being held sacred 
and worshipped on Mount Satrunjaya. That the caitya-tctt was given special 
importance due to the tree-cult of the masses is best illustrated by a type of 
Tuthahkara images where the Jina is shown sitting under a big prominent tree 
(Plate 9), almost all other pratiharyas (elements of parikara of a Jina image) 
being either eliminated or subdued.*^ 

The earliest reference to the caitya-tccQ of MahavTra is perhaps in the 
account of Mahav&a’s life in the Acara/iga, book II, which is regarded later in 
age than book I. The Kalpa-sutra, which speaks of the lives of the twenty-four 
Urthaftkaios but gives details of the lives of only four, ^abha, Nemi, Par^va 
and Mahaviira, does not mention the caitya-trees of the remaining twenty Jinas. 
The Samamyanga-sutra, which, though incorporating much earlier material, is 
obviously a later compilation, gives a list of the Past, Present and Future 
TTrthahkaras, as also of Tlrthahkaras of the Airavata-ksetra and further 
records a list of caitya-vrksas of all the twenty-four luthahkaras of the present 
age {ara) in the Bharata-ksetra.^* This last list, being common to both the 
Digambara and the !§vetambara sects,®^ was evolved before the Digambara- 
^vetambara differences were aggravated in die fifth c^tury. 

The Jainas have assigned the spirits connected with the tree-worship to the 
class of Vyantara gods. The Vyantaras are subdivided into eight groups: 
Pi^acas, BhQtas, Yaksas, Raksasas, Kinnaras, Kimpurusas, Mahoragas 
(Nagas) and Gandharvas. Each group has on its crest the symbol (of a tree) in 
the following order — the kadamba, sulasa, vata, khatvdnga, aioka, 
campaka, ndga and tumburu according to the ^vetSmbara tradition. The 
Digambara list^^ substitutes the badarT-tree for the khatvaiiga. Khatvanga 
alone does not seem to be a tree in the l^vetSmbara list. 
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The S^ianaiiga-siitrc^ gives a list of caitychtree» worsWpped by the t«i 
classes of BhavanavasI gods; a different list is supplied by the Tihya- 
fTannatti?^ This signifies die association of caitya-ttee or the tree-cult with the 
area of Jaina shrines. 

Along with the conception of caitya-trees may be noted the conceptions of 
the Tree of Life and die Wish-fulfilling Tree (kalpa-druma) in B rShmanic al and 
Buddhist texts.^^ Jaina texts also speak of ten kalpa^-drumas. These are 
described in detail in the Jwnbudvipa-prajnaptiP Hemacandra describes ten 
kinds of to/pa-trees in the Uttarakurus as follows : The ten kinds of wishing- 
trees, madydngas, etc., always give to people whatever they desire without 
effort on their part. Among these, the madhydngas give wine, the bhpigas 
dishes, the turyangas choice musical instruments. . . . The dJipa-^ikhds and 
jyotiskas give wonderful light, the citrimgas furnish ornaments, the citrarasas, 
in turn, food. The manyangas furnish ornaments, the gehakdras houses and the 
anarigas various kinds of dvine apparel.’^ 

Belief in auspicious dreams is very ancient in India as evidence from a 
reference to the effect of such a dream found in the Chandogya Upanisad, 
V. 2. 7. 8. When a would-be Tlrthahkara descends fi'om heaven into his 
mother ’.s womb, the mother sees certain dreams which are regarded as 
auspicious. According to the Svetfimbara belief the mother sees fourteen 
different objects in the dream, while according to the Digambara sect the 
dreams are sixteen in number. The fourteen dreams seen by the mother of 
Mahavua are described in detail in the Kalpa-sdtm: (1) a white elephant, large 
and beautiful, with four tusks, (2) a white bull surrounded by diffusion of light, 
with a charming hump and horns greased at lips, (3) a sportive lion, white amd 
beautiful, with a flapping tail and protruding tongue, (4) the goddess ^rT, four- 
armed, adorned with ornaments, carrying the lotuses and lustrated by elephants, 
(5) a garland of various flowers, (6) the full moon, (7) the red sun, (8) a 
wondrous beautiful barmer fastened to a golden staff, with a lion on top, (9) a 
full vase, filled with water and lotuses, the abode of fortune, (10) a large lake full 
of lotuses and aquatic animals, (1 1) the Ocean of Milk, with agitated waters, full 
of aquatic animals, (12) the celestial palace (deva-vimdna) of numerous 
columns, with hanging garlands, decorated with pictures or sculptures, (13) the 
jewel-heap {ratnardii) with all sorts of jewels, and (14) smokeless fire with 
flame in constant motion.’'^ 

Kalpa-sdtra miniatures show representations of these dreams either in a 
group, as in Brown’s’® fig. 19, or singly, as in his figs. 20-33. The most 
common type of Kalpa-sStm miniatures (cf. Brown’s figs. 6, 18) represems the 
mother of Jina sleeping on a cot in the lowest panel and in two or three panels 
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above are shown, in differrat rows, smaller figures of the fourteen dreams. 
Dreams are also represented in stone reliefs of the lives of differmt Jinas. Plate 
11 illustrates such a group from the life of Mahavira on a ceiling in one of the 
temples at Kumbharia. 

Belief in auspicious dreams, though very old in ancient India and common 
among all sects, entered into descriptions of lives of Jinas at some later stage. 
The Kalpa-sutra description, which perhaps is the earliest available, contains a 
reference to dmara-ftiala?^ This shows that this portion of the text post-dates 
the introduction and popularity of the denarius coins in India. No earlier 
representations of the dreams are available. Lists of dreams seen by mothers of 
Cakravartins, Vasudevas and Baladevas may be still later. 

According to the Digambara tradition, the sixteen dreams of the Jina’s 
mother are : (1) Airavata, the elephant of Indra, (2) the best of the bulls, (3) 
lion, white in colour with red manes, (4) the goddess Padma (Sri) seated on 
golden lotus and lustrated by elephants, (5) pair of garlands of best flowers, (6) 
the moon, (7) the sun rising from the Udayacala mountain, (8) pair of full vases 
with lotuses placed on their mouths, (9) pair of fish, (10) celestial lake, (11) 
agitated ocean, (12) a lofty golden lion-throne, (13) a celestial car (vimdna), 
(14) a palace of the king of snakes (nagendra-bhamna), (1 5) heap of jewels, 
and (16) smokeless fire.^^ 

Representations of the sixteen dreams are popular amongst the Digambara 
Jainas and are often carved on door-lintels of shrines, an early specimen of 
these being available on the door-frame of the S^tinatha temple at Khajuraho. 
There are some more representations of the dreams on the door-frames of 
different Jaina shrines at Khajuraho. 

Jaina traditions speak of a fewer number of dreams seen by the mother of 
other Salaka-purusas like the Vasudevas, the Baladevas and Cakravartins.^** 
They are not known to have found a place amongst the paintings or reliefs 
discovered hitherto. 

The asta-mangalas, familiar to both the sects, are known to Jaina worship 
from ancient times. There a few variations in the Svetambara and Digambara 
lists of these objects are noted below. According to the Svetambara canonical 
text Aupapdtika-sutra, they are : svastika, srTvatsa, nandydvarta, 
vardhamdnaka (powder-flask), the full vase, darpam (mirror) and matsya (or 
matsya-yugma, a pair of fish). These are often referred to in Jaina texts, 
including canonical works, as decorating tops of architraves or ramparts, or 
placed on cai/ya-trees and platforms, or painted on walls and so on.’’ 
Hemacandra also notes that the eight auspicious symbols were rq)resented on 
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bali-pattas or offering slabs.^ In modion Jaina temples we have offering-stands 
with low legs made of wood or metal, to hold offering in temple-wmshi^. 
have eight auspicious symbols or the fourteen or sixteen dreams, carved or 
embossed on the sides. Often Jaina ladies prepare in the hall of worship such 
eight symbols on platters with uncooked husked rice. Small metal platters with 
the asta-rmngalas cast or engraved are also seen in the sanctums along with 
other metal images (Plate 10). Most of these small platters are hardly oldo* than 
a century or two. 

But the reference by Hemacandra to bali-pattas with asta-mangala 
symbols is interesting since this is supported by the evidence of a^-mangalas 
on ayaga-patas of the Kusana age, obtained from Mathura. The tablet set up 
by Acala, wife of Bhadranandi (fig. XI of Smith, op. cit.), shows four symbols in 
the upper panel and eight more in the lower one.** In the lower panel, the 
partly-mutilated first symbol from the right end was possibly the Mvatsa. The 
second is the s\’astika, the third a half-open lotus-bud, the fourth a pair of fish, 
the fifth a water-jar, the sixth either an offering of sweets or a heap of jewels 
(ratnardsi). The seventh seems to be a cross-stand with a scripture on it, 
perhaps the sthdpand, but it could have been the bhadrdsana. The eighth 
symbol seems to be a defaced tri-ratna. The uppermost central rectangular 
panel shows the ^rivatsa, another type of svastika with bent ends and two 
unidentified symbols, the first of which may be an dsana (bhadrdsana?). A 
better-preserved set of eight symbols is obtained on the dydga-pata set up by 
Sihanadika (J. 249 of the Lucknow Museum).*^ This, as well as the tablet of 
Acala, show in the central square four composite tri-ratnas. In the uppermost 
central rectangular panel, the tablet of Sihanadika shows a pair of fish, a 
heavenly car, a .^nmrja-mark and a powder-box. In the corresponding part of 
the lowermost panel are shown a tri-ratna symbol, a full-blown lotus, a symbol 
which Agrawala recognized as Indra-yarh or vaijayantT and a mahgala- 
kulasa.^^ 

The dydga-pata set up by an inhabitant of Mathura (J. 248 of the Lucknow 
Museum) has in the centre a sixteen-spoked wheel, the dharma-cakra.^^ The 
tablet set up by the wife of Sivaghosaka (J. 253 of the Lucknow Museum) has 
four composite tri-ratnas (with a Jina in the centre).*^ The tablet set up by an 
unknown donor (J. 250 of the Lucknow Museum)*^ has in the central bigger 
circle an ornamental svastika, enclosing in its four arms the svastika, the 
srlvatsa, a mma-yugala and the Indra-yarft' (mijayantfl, sthdpand?) symbols. 
The central smaller circle has con^site tri-ratnas with an inset Jina figure. The 
lowermost panel of the tablet has some defaced symbols where a water-jar, a 
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half-open lotus, a tri^ratna and a svastika can be easily recognized. The 
Oyaga-pata set iq> by ^ivamitra,*^ recovered in a fragmentary form, shows in 
the centre the leg of a big cross-legged stand which, in the tablets noted above, 
has been referred to as a sthaponH (?) or an Indra-yas/i (?) etc. This analysis 
suggests that besides having small representations of a few or all the eight o^- 
marigalas, each of the Syaga-patas mentioned above has at least one bigger or 
major represwitation of one of the asta-matigalas. Possibly there existed 
Syaga-patas with such representations of the remaining symbols of the a^a- 
mmgalas acknowledged by the Jainas of MathurS in the Kusana period. This 
shows that Hemacandra had with him the knowledge of a genuine old tradition 
regarding bali-pattas with representations of a^a-maAgalas}^ 

Asta-mangciUts are represented in miniature paintings^’ of Jaina manuscripts 
or in paintings on canvas of different patas, and in scroll-paintings of the 
vijnapti-patras.^^ Small metal platters of these asta-mangalas are also 
dedicated in Jaina temples and worshipped along with other Jaina metal images 
in the sanctums (cf. Shah, op. cit., 1955, fig. 60). 

The asta-mangalas are worshipped in Jaina rites. The Acdradinakara, a 
Svetfimbara text of the fourteenth century, attempts to explain the conception 
behind each of these symbols.’’ According to it, the kalasa is worshipped 
because the Jina is verily like a kalasa in his family. The mirror is for seeing 
one’s true self. The bhadrasana is worshipped as it is sanctified by the feet of 
the blessed Lord; the vardhamdnaka is suggestive of increase of wealth, fame, 
merit, etc. It is said that the highest knowledge has manifested itself from the 
heart of the Jina in the form of the Mvatsa-maxk. on his chest. Svastika, 
according to this text, signifies svasti, idnti or peace. The nandydvarta 
diagram with its nine points stands for the nine nidhis (treasures). The pair of 
fish, the symbol of Cupid’s banner, is said to come to worship the Jina who has 
defeated the god of love. Obviously the above explanations are to be regarded 
as the Jaina conceptions behind the various symbols which seem to of ancient 
Indian stock common to all sects.’^ 

The Digambara tradition gives the following set of asta-mangalas : 
(1) bhrngara, a type of vessel, (2) kalasa, the full vase, (3) darpana, the 
mirror, (4) cdmara, the flywhisk, (5) dkvaja, the banner, (6) vyajana, the fan, 
(7) chatra, the parasol, and (8) supratistha, the auspicious seats.’^ 

The full vase’"* or the pUrna-kalaSa of die Vedic literature is the Indian 
symbol of fullness of life, of plenty, of immortality. Svastika, common to 
different ancient civilizations of the world, is a symbol whose origin and 
conception are not easy to comprehend. Recently R K. Agrawala has discussed 
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the symbolism of irfvatsa which appears as a mark on the chest of Visnu, just 
as it appears as a mark on the chest of the Jina. The original shrqse of the 
Mvaf^fl-symbol, obtained on the Jina figures of the KusSna period, was 
forgotten, at least in the early medieval praiod, and was replaced by a symbol 
looking like a rhizome, though it is called a Sm’otsa. 

Belief in auspicious objects is very old, common to all the three main 
sects— Jainism, Buddhism and Brahmanism. V. S. Agrawala has already 
referred to the nuuigala-mSla of SaficI reliefs.®^ The Mah&bhcimta. Drona- 
parva, 82. 20-2, mentions numerous objects which Arjuna looked at or 
touched as auspicious when starting for battle, amongst which maidens are also 
mentioned.^ The Vdmana-purana, 14. 35-6, mentions several objects which 
are auspicious. The Brahmavaivarta-purana also gives lists of animate and 
inanimate objects regarded as auspicious.^^ Belief in mangalas and mangala- 
drayyas is also known to the Ramayana.^^ 

Several yantras or Tantric diagrams on metal are found worshipped in 
Jaina shrines. Also, several patas or paintings on canvas or on paper of the 
diagrams of the suri-mantra, the hnmkdra-yantra, the Vardham&na-vidyd- 
pata, the siddha-cakra^ the rsimandala-yantra, etc., are worshipped by Jaina 
monks and the laity. Of these, the ^rutaskandha-yantra, very popular with the 
Digambaras, is especially noteworthy. Rarely it has also a figure of ^ruta- 
devatd, the goddess of learning, also carved on it. The diagram lists the twelve 
Agamas with the grantha-pramdm of each of them according to Digambara 
traditions. A specimen of such ayantra fiom Mudbidri, Karnataka, is illustrated 
on Plate 12, 


Year of publication: 1975* 


* Printed from Jaina Art and Architecture, Vol. Ill, 1975 
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* The following references may be noted ; (a) nanattha Arihamte va 
Arihamta-ceiyani vd bhdviyappanostsde uddharh uppayati java sohammo 
kappo... {BhagavatT-sutra, 3. 2, sutra 145, p. 175), (b) ta enarit Anande 
Gdhdvai ... evarh vaydst no khalu me bhante kappai ajjappabhiyirh anna- 
utthie vd anna-utthiya-devaydni vd anna-utthiya-pariggahiydni Arihamta- 
ceiydith vd vandittae-vd namam-sittae vd {Uvasaga-dasdo, Bhavnagar ed., p. 
14). Abhayadeva-Suri, commenting, says : anya-yuthika-daivatdni vd Hari- 
Harddlni. Anya-yuthika-parigrhitdni vd Arhac-caitydni. Arhat-pratimd- 
laksandni yathd bhauta-parigrhTtdni mahd-kdla-laksandni. ibid., p. 15. It will 
be seen that this passage of the U\>dsaga-dasdo refers to a later stage in Jaina 
history when Jaina shrines came to be appropriated by other sects, (c) The Ndyd- 
dhamma-kahdo refers to the worship of Jina images by Draupadl in her house- 
shrine (grha-caitya). But in its existing form, the text seems to post-date the 
division into ^vetambara and Digambara texts. 

^ See ‘Early Jaina Sculpture (300 B. C. — 300 A. D.) : East India’ article by 
Debala Mitra, Plate 1. 

^ For all references to Samprati and the JTvantasvamin conception and 
images, see U. P. Shah, ‘A unique image of Jivantasvami’, Journal of the 
Oriental Institute, I, 1951-52, pp. 72-9. 

^ For a detailed discussion on this problem, see U. P. Shah, ‘The age of 
differentiation of ^vetambara and Digambara images’, Bulletin of the Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay, 1, 1950-51, pp. 30 ff. 

^ Haribhadra-Suri, the famous l^vetambara author of the seventh century, 
praises the Jina form in the following well-known verse : pra^ama-rasa- 
nimagnam drsti-yugmam prasannam vadana-kamalam ahkah kdmini-sahga- 
^unyah/ kara yugam api yat te ^astra-sambandha-vandhyarh tad asi jagati 
devo vTta-rdgas Warn eva. 

^ Pratisthd-sdra-samgraha (in MS.), chapter IV, verses 1, 2, 4, 64, 69. Also 
see Vasubindu (Jayasena), Pratisthd-pdtha, 70. 

^ Ciyavandana-mahdbhdsa, 80-81, p. 15. The Tiloya-pannatti, 4, 1210, 
p. 302, and the Vardhga-carita of Ja^siihhanandi (c. sixth century), 2, 7, 90, p. 
272, say that ^abha, Vasupujya and Nemi obtained Siddha-hood in sitting 
postures, while the rest were standing when they obtained nin>dna. 

® Tiloya-pannatti, 4, 588, p. 217; Pratisthd-sdroddhdra, 1, 80-81; Padma- 
purdna, parvan 20, verses 63-66. 

^ Ava^yaka-Niryukti, gdthds "ilfi-ll, Abhidhdnacintdmani, 1. 49. The 
apparent difference in the complexions of Munisuvrata and NeminStha who are 
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dark according to the Svetambara view and of Sapaiiva and Pir^va who are 
dark'blue according to the same sect is, to my mind, a negligible one since in 
different paintings the shades selected differed, and the dark-blue of the 
Avafyaka~Niryukti could be harita in the Digambara sect, or dark could be dark- 
blue. As I have shown in my paper ‘Vrsakapi in the Rgveda’, Journal of the 
Oriental Institute, VII, 1958-59, harita was used for various shades and the 
terminology for various finer shades was not known. 

The occurrence of the name of Balacandra Saiddhantika at one place is 
one of the reasons for holding this view. 

Tagara-kusuma according to the Tiloya-pannatti, 4, 605, tagara 
according to the Pratisthd-sdroddhara. The editors of the former text have 
taken tagara-kusumd to mean ‘fish’ which is supported by the table of symbols 
based on the Kannada Digambara sources published by T. N. Ramachandran, 
‘Tiruparuttikunram and its Temples’, Bulletin of the Madras Government 
Museum, New Series, General Section, I, 3, Madras, 1934, pp. 192-94. 

First published by Ramaprasad Chanda in Archaeological Survey of 
India, Annual Report, 1925-26, Calcutta, 1928, Plate LVI b; U. P. Shah, 
Judies in Jaina Art, Banaras, 1955, fig. 18. 

Pratisthd-sdroddhdra, 1, 77 : sthiretardreayoh pada-plthasyddho 
yathdyatham/ Idhchanam dak^ine pdr^ve Yaksam YaksTih ca vdmake. 

As shown elsewhere by the author, the real and final crisis on this point 
arose in the late fifth century A. D., when the canonical texts also were re-edited 
and adjusted to suit the requirements of each sect. The history of the Jaina 
church, with lists of heads of Aryikas (nuns) of various TTithaiikaras, carefully 
maintained by both the sects, and the figures of monks and nuns on the pedestals 
of ’Hithankara figures of the Kusana period from KankalT-tlla, Mathur^ suggest 
that at the beginning there was possibly no such bar against women, the 
discarding of garments being optional even for the monks. 

Acdra-dinakara, Part 2, p. 143, verses 4-11. 

Does he here refer to a lost text called Pratimd-laksana-vidhf! 

Vasunandi-Srdvakdedra, verse 390; cf. Vasubindu-pratisthd- 
putha, verse 69, p. 17: also cf. Jina-yajha-kalpa, quoted in Jaina- 
siddhdnta-bhdskara, II, p. 12 : sauvarnam rdjatam cdpi paittalam 
kdrhsyajam tathd/ prdvdlyam mauktikarn caiva vaiduryddi-suratnajam. 
citrajam kvacic candanajam.... 

Pratisthd-sdroddhdra, 1, 83, p. 9. Pandit Manoharlal, the editor of this 
text, adds in a foot-note ; athdtah sampravak^dmi grha-bimbasya lak,yanam/ 
ekdngularh bhavecchrestham dvyangulam dhana-ndJanam. tryahgule jdyate 
vrddhih pTdd syde caturahgule/ pahcdhgule tu vrddhih sydd udvegas tu 
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fadaiigule. saptdngule gavSrh vrddhir h&nir astaAgule mats/ navSngule 
putra-vrddhir dhana~na/o daSSAgule. ekSdaSSngularh bimbarh sarva- 
kSmSrtha-sSdhakam/ etat pramSnam akhyStam ata Srdhvam na karayet. iti 
granthSntare’py uktam. 

AcSra-dinakara, II, p. 142. 

Ibid., p. 142, verses 4-7, also verses 13-27, for various mishaps attendant 
on defective images. 

SthSnSAga-sStree, 4, sStra 307; Pravacana-saroddhara, 491, p. 117. For 
a very early list, see JivSjivSbhigama-sutra, sStra 137, p. 235. For 
Siddhayatanas at various places according to the Digambara tradition, see 
HarivarhSa-purSna of Jinasena, parvans 5-6, pp. 70-140. 

In any of the fifteen karma-bhUmis. 

The NandKvara-dvTpa of Jaina cosmographical accounts has fifty-two 
such SS/vata-JinSlayas. For the stock description of SiddhSyatanas, see 
JlvSjlvSbhigama-s&tra, sutra 139, pp. 232-33. 

This ^vetambara conception may be compared with a concise description 
in the Digambara Hari-varh/a, par\<an 5, verses 361-65, giving the parivSra of 
the Siddha-akrtrima or Sa/vata images in the Siddhayatana. 

A paper giving analysis of the Jaina and Buddhist descriptions was read by 
the author before the International Congress of Orientalists which met in New 
Delhi in 1964, and was sent for publication in the Vogel Commemoration Volume, 
which has unfortunately not yet been published. A free translation of the 
AupapStika account is therefore added above because of its obvious importance. 

Aupapatika-sutra, sutra 10, and commentary of Abhayadeva, pp. 26-42. 

Does this include the conception of usnisa? 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, XXXVI, pp. 1-119, 
and chapter III, verses 17-25; V. S. Agrawala, ‘Thirty-two marks of the Buddha- 
body’. Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, I, no. 1, pp. 20-2. 

See C. R. Jain, Outlines of Jainism, pp. 129-30; Maha-purana of 
Puspadanta, I, 18, 7-10; Samavayanga-sutra, sutra 34, pp. 59-60; Abhidhana- 
cintamani of Hemacandra, I, 57-64; Tiloya-pannatti, IV, 896 ff., 915 ff. 

Rapiachandran, op. cit., Plate XXXVI, 2. 

For further details, see Shah, op. cit., 1955, pp. 97-103. 

Also Siri-Sirivala-kaha, verses 1185-91. 

Pratistha-saroddhara, chapter 6, Siddha-pratisthS-vidhi, verses 10-14; 
Jina-samhitS of Ekasandhi (MS.), chapter 9, verses 88 ff.; PratistkS’kalpa- 
tippamm (MS.) of Vadi-Kumuda-candra, Yantra-mantra-vidhi section. 

Yoga-iastra, 8, 74-75. 

Incomplete MSS. of this work are available in Digambara Jaina 
Bhandaras. 
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John Marshall, Moherytxiaro and the Indus Civilizatkm (London, 1931), 

1, p. 312; N. G Majumdar, ‘Explwations in Sind’, Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Surv^ of India, no. 41, Delhi, 1934, Plate XVn. 

The Vedic Age, (Eds.) R. C. Majumdar and A. D. Pusalker (Londcm, 1951), 

p. 188. 

A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (Strassburg, 1897), p. 154. 

Ibid.-, Rgveda-SarHhitS, X. 97. 4 which is the same as Yajurveda- 
Sarhhitd, XII. 78, and Taittiriya-Samhita, IV. 2. 6. 1. 

^ A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art (London, 1927), 
p. 41. 

Chdndogya Upanisad, VI, 11; Jdtaka, IV, p. 154. 

Jataka, V, pp. 472, 474, 488; IV, 210, p. 353; III, p. 23; IV, 153. Also 
Manu-smrti. III. 88; Brhad-Gautama, Jivananda Vidyasagara’s collection. Part 

2, p. 625.’ 

For the origin and evolution of the meaning of citya and caitya and for 
three kinds of caityas mentioned in Jaina canonical literature, see Shah, op. cit., 
1955, pp. 43-5. 

P. V. Kane, History of Dharma.<dstra, II, 2, p. 895. 

Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 7, n. 4, and 47. 

Vasudeva-hindT, pp. 85 and 88. 

V. A. Smith, ‘The Jaina Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura,' 
Archaeological Survey of India, New Imperial Series, XX (Allahabad, 1901), 
Plate IX, p. 16. The inscription on this tablet is highly defaced, Epigraphia 
Indica, II, Plate lb, pp. 311-13. 

B. M. Barua, Bharhut (Calcutta, 1937), book III, figs. 26, 28, 30, 31, 32; 
Coomaraswamy, op. cit., figs. 41, 46, 51. 

Foundations of the GhositSrSma monastery have yielded the Northern 
Black Polished Ware of different colours. The medieval commentators were 
unable to understand the significance and quietly omitted to explain the word 
prthivT attached to lild-patta. It was not a tablet of the mother-goddess, PrthivT, 
as some scholars tried to explain. This was the shrine of Purnabhadra and not of 
the mother-goddess PrthivT. The plaque (patta) was of a prthivT~Iild 
(terracotta). 

V. S. Agrawala, ‘Catalogue of the Mathura Museum’, Journal of the U. 
P Historical Society, XXIII, Parts 1-2, pp. 69 ff. For a fuller description of the 
passage from the Aupapdtika~s&tra, see Shah, op. cit., 1955, pp. 67 ff. 

See the remarks of U.P. Shah in ‘Varddhamana-Vidya-Pata’, Journal of 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art, IX, 1941. Hemacandra, in his TYisasti, I, 
3,422 ff., describing a samavasarana says : ‘The arches were adorned with flags 
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and white umbrellas and eight auspicious symbols below lodced like those on 
offering slabs {bali-pattas)' 

Smith, op. cit.. Plates IX, VII; above, Plate 3. For a fuller descripticHi of 
and discussion on ay^ga-patas, see Shah, op. cit., 1955, pp. 77-84, figs. 7, 10, 11, 
13, 14, 14A, 14B, etc. 

Shah, op. cit., 1955, fig. 67. 

Cf. Odette Viennot, Le Culte de VArbre dans VInde ancienne, Plate 
VIIID, fi’om the Amamvati stupa. 

Cf. BhagavatT-sutra, 3, 2, sutra 144, which describes MahavTra as 
meditating under a tree on a prthivl-Sila-patta. 

T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 230-31. 

Adi-purana, 22, 184-204, 1, pp. 524-27. 

Tiloya-pannatti, 3, 33-39, 1, p. 115. 

For the evolution of the caitya, see Shah, op. cit., 1955, pp. 43 ff., esp. pp. 
56-7, 94-5. 

JTvdjivdbhigama-sutra, 3, 2, 137 ff. Also see Bhagavati-sutra, 20, 9, 
sutras 684-794. 

Adi-purdna of Jinasena, 22, 92-102, pp. 515-16. 

Tiloya-pannatti, 4, 779fF. It would be worthwhile checking up if any of the 
fourfold images from Kankall-tTla was a part of either the base or of the top of a 
pillar. 

J. F. Fleet, 'Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings', Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, III (Calcutta, 1888), pp. 66-8. 

^ See Shah, op. cit., 1955, fig. 56, for a pillar in the compound of Temple 12 
of Deogarh, and ibid., fig. 82, for the stambha of Chitor. 

Cf Shah, op. cit., 1955, fig. 72, from Kalugumalai, Tinnevelly District; fig. 
73, from Pancasara temple, Patan; fig. 75, from a Digambara Jaina shrine, Surat. 

Samavdydnga-sutra, 159, samavdya, p. 152. Also see Jivdjivdbhigama- 
sutra, sutra 127, p. 125, and sutra 142, p. 251, for cai/ya-trees. 

Ramachandran, op. cit., pp. 192 ff, gives a list of caitya-trees of all the 
Jinas of this age which seems to be incorrect. For Digambara lists, see Pratisthd- 
sdroddhdra, 4, 106, p. 101; Tiloya-pannatti, 4, 916-13, I, p. 264. 

For lists of both the traditions with sources, see Kierfel, Die 
Kosmographie der Jnder, pp. 273 ff. 

Sthdndnga-sutra, 10, 3, sutra 766, II, p. 487. The commentator says that 
these trees were worshipped near the Siddhdyatanas. 

Tiloya-pannatti, 3, 136, 1, p. 128. 

Especially see A. K. Coomaraswamy, Elements of Buddhist 
Iconography (Cambridge, Mass., 1935). 
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Jambudvipa-prajnapti, 20, pp. 99 ff; also see Pravacana-saroddhara, 
1067-70, p. 314; Hari-vam^a of Jinasena, I, pp. 146-47. 

Trisasti-^al&ka-purusa-carit&, I (Gaekwad Oriental Scries), tr. Helen 
Johnson, pp. 29-30. 

For an interesting discussion on and interpretation of some of these 
prognostic dreams, see A. K. Coomaraswamy, ‘The Conqueror’s Life in Jaina 
Paintings’, Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, III, no. 2, December 
1935, pp. 125-44. 

W. Norman Brown, Miniature Paintings of the Kalpasutra. For other 
illustrations, see Jaina Citra-kalpa-druma, I, fig. 73; Coomaraswamy, 
Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Boston Museum, IV, figs. 13, 34; 
Brown, op. cit., fig. 152, p. 64; Muni Punyavijaya, Pavitra-Kalpa-sutra, figs. 17, 
22 . 

Muni Sri Punyavijaya, in his Introduction to his (critical) edition of the 
Pavitra-Kalpa-sutra, p. 10, says that the detailed description of the fourteen 
dreams of the Kalpa-sutra is not referred to in Agastya-siihha-Suri’s Curni on 
this work and that it is difficult to say whether this part is genuine. According to 
him, both the Niryukti and Curni on the Da^a^ruta-skandha (of which the 
Kalpa-sutra is the eighth adhyayana) date from c. A. D. 350 or earlier. 

Adi-purdna of Jinasena, sarga 12, verses 101-19; Hari-vamSa of 
Jinasena, sarga 8, verses 58-74. 

Such beliefs are common to both sects but the differences in their lists 
show that they have grown after the final crisis between the ^vetambaras and the 
Digambaras in the Gupta age. 

Trisasti, I, pp. 112, \90; AJi-purana, parva 22, verses 143, 185, 210, etc.; 
Rdyapasenaiyam, (Ed.) Pandit Bechandas, p. 80; also JambudvTpa-prajhapti, 
l,p.43. 

Trisasti, I, p. 190 and note 238. 

*** Shah, op. cit., 1955, p. 82, fig. 10; J. 252 of the Lucknow Museum. 

Ibid., fig. 13, p. 79. 

V. S. Agrawala, A Guide to Lucknow Museum, p. 2, fig. 5, and his 
Harsa-carita ek Samskrtika Adhyayana (Hindi), p. 120; Smith, op. cit., Plate 
VII, p. 14. 

Shah, op. cit., 1955, fig. 14, p. 77; Smith, op. cit., Plate VIII, p. 15; Buhler 
in Epigraphia Indica, II, pp. 200, 313. 

Shah, op. cit., 1955, fig. 12, pp. 76-7; Smith, op. cit., Plate X, p. 17. 

Shah, op. cit., 1955, fig. 11, p. 81; Smith, op. cit., Plate IX, p. 16. 

Shah, op. cit., 1955, p. 80; Smith, op. cit., Plate XIII, p. 20. 

** It must however be remembered that the worship of these ayaga-patas 
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was not limited to that of the eight symbols. It was extended to the worship of die 
stQpa, the caitya-Xict, the dharma-cakra, the Jina, AryavatT (perhaps mother of 
MahavTra), learned great AcSryas like the ascetic Kanha and, so on, as we have 
aydga-patas with such chief representations. All the dydga-patas taken together 
seem to provide us with all the chief elements of Jaina worship in the Kusfina age 
at MathurS. 

Jaina Citra^kalga-druma, I, figs. 82, 59. 

^ Johnson’s translatibn of THsasti, I, Plate IV. 

Acdra^dinakara, pp. 197-98. 

^ It may be noted that on a red sandstone umbrella of c. second century 
A. D. from Mathura are carved the following eight auspicious symbols : 
(1) nandipada (same as triratna), (2) matsya-yugwa, (3) svastika, (4) puspa- 
ddma, (5) piirna-ghata, (6) ratna-pdtra, (7) irivatsay and (8) iankha-nidhi. 
V. S. Agrawala, ‘A new stone umbrella from Mathura’, Journal of the U. P. 
Historical Society, XX, 1947, pp. 65-7. For the Jaina evidence and description of 
umbrellas from the PraSna-vydkaram-sutra, see U. P. Shah, ‘A further note on 
stone umbrellas from Mathura’, ibid., XXIV. 

Tiloya-pannatti, 4, 738, I, p. 236. 

^ For the full vase see A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Yaksas, Part II (first ed.), 
pp. 61-4; V. S. Agrawala in Journal of the U. P. Historical Society, XVII, pp. 
1-6. The vardhamdnaka and Mvatsa symbols are treated by Coomaraswamy in 
Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 1927-28, pp. 181-82, and E. H. Johnson in Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 1931, pp. 558 ff., ibid., 1932, pp. 393 ff. For the 
svastika, see W. N. Brown, The Svastika. 

V. S. Agrawala, Harsa-carita etc., op. cit., p. 120. 

^ Also see Kane, op. cit., II, p. 511. He cites the following verse from a 
manuscript of the ^akuna-kdrikd, which speaks of eight auspicious objects : 
darpanah purna-kalaiah kanyd sumanaso’akstah/ dipa-mald dhvajd Idjdh 
sarhproktam castamahgalam. 

Quoted in Sabda-kalpa-druma, III, p. 564. The same lexicon, I, 148, 
quotes from the Brhannandikeivara-purdna : mrga-rdjo vrso .ndgah kala^o 
vyajanarh tathd/vaijayantt tathd bherT dipa ity astamangalam. Again from the 
^uddhi-tattva : lake ’smin mahgaldny astau brdhmano gaur hutd^anah / 
hiranyam sarpir dditya dpo rdjd tathdsfamah. 

Rdmdyana, II, 23, 29. Also see V. S. Agrawala, ‘Asta-moAgala-mfila’, 
Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, New Series, II, pp. 1 ff. 
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List of Illustrations* 

Plate 1 Marble Pafica-Paramesthins iij ^vetSmbara temple, Nadol 

Plate 2 Padca-Paramesthin, Digambara, South India, bronze, Samantabhadra 
Vidyalaya, Delhi 

Plate 3 Siddha-cakra, l^vetSmbara, bronze, Baroda Museum 
Plate 4 Nava-<]evatfl in TtailokyanSdia tenple, bronze, Tiruppa-ruttikkunram, c. 1 Ith 
century A. D. 

Plate A caumukha, Gwalior Fort 

Plate Bronze caumukha with seventy-two Jinas in Digambara temple, Surat 
Plate Bronze sahasra-kuta in Digambara Jaina temple of Balatkdra- 
gana, Karanja 

Plate 8 Bronze caumukha with twenty-four Jinas, Indian Museum 
Plate 9 Jina under caitya-tice. South India, Samantabhadra Vidyalaya, Delhi 
Plate 10 Brass tablet of asta-mangala in SvetSmbora temple, Baroda 
Plate 1 1 Scenes of Mahavira’s life on temple-ceiling, Kumbharia 
Plate 12 Bronze iruta-skandha-yantra, Mudbidri, Karnataka 


* After Jaina Art and Architecture, Vol, HI (1975) 
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JIN A IMAGE IN AGAMIC AND HYMNIC TRADITION 


T he itineraries of Jina Vardhamana Mahavlra (active c. B. C. 519-477),' 
unevenly scattered in early Nirgrantha canonical works as well as their 
commentaries,^ notice the Jina’s sojoumings in the environs of the Yaksa- 
caityas^ and, in a couple of instances, of Vasudeva’s and Baladeva’s 
(Balarama’s) temples; ^ but they reveal no visit to, nor even hint at the existence 
of a building sacred to any of the traditionally believed 23 previous 
tirthaiikaras,^ including Mahavira’s predecessor, Arhat Par^va 
(c. 6th-5th centuries B. C.),^ whose historicity is well-established. However, 
Book II of the Rdja-Prasemya (or Rdjaprasniya)-sutra (c. 3rd century 
A. D.),^ while portraying the splendour of the environs of the star-god 
Suryabhadeva’s ambience, refers to his venerating four Jina images stationed 
at, and facing the four cardinal points of a stupa. Moreover, it mentions the 
existence of (and that kalpavdsT-god adoring in) a Siddhayatana temple 
containing 108 Jina images* in the precincts of his celestial mansion.’ Next to 
this notice is a passage in the Jndtd-dharma-katha'^ (present version c. late 
3rd to mid 4th century A. D.) which mentions DraupadI, consort of the five 
Panovas, to have worshipped the Jina image." The existence of the eternal 
images of the four Jinas'^ in the mythical seventh cyclic island of the Nirgrantha 
cosmography, namely the NandTsvara-t/vipu, is one more reference.'^ But 
there is no tangible or tacit ancient literary allusion to any ‘historical’ 
personage — be he a mendicant or a lay follower, a nobleman or a commoner — 
offering worship at a caitya, dyatana, or stupa^^ of any Jina. The Acdrdnga- 
niryukti^^ (compiled c. A. D. 525'^), from the traditional Nirgrantha standpoint, 
names such sites as sacred where a Jina’s birth (janma), renunciation 
(niskramana), enlightenment {jndnotpatti), and liberation (nirvdna) took 
place. To these significant sites the text adds the vihdra-bhwnis^^ or places 
which the Jina had visited as a preacher or had wandered through as an ascetic 
in his life time.'’ The Ogha-niryukti (c. A. D. 525) adds to the foregoing list the 
^Cakra^ (Dharmacakra-tTrtha of Taksa^ila), *Thubhd* (Stupa of Arhat 
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Par^va at Mathura), ^Pratimd’ (image of Jivantasvaml in Kosala i.e. in Saketa 
or Ayodhyfi), and terms all these as darsam-sthana or sacred places worthy of 
visit and adoration.^® An explanation offered in the Niiitha-viiSesa-curtiT of 
Jinadasa gam mahattara (c. last quarter of the 7th century A. D.), of the verse 
2927 of the {c. late 6th century A, D.), clarifies that the itinerary 

of the Nirgrantha mendicants, if it excludes the above-noted sacred places, is 
called niskaranika or not under compulsion (or obligation) of circumstances; 
exclusion is deemed ‘regular’ or ‘perfectly in order’ (according to the monastic 
rules).^' 

At the centre of this non-committal and neutral, even cool or indifferent if 
not totally negative attitude of the agamas towards the actual representation of 
the Jina as well as its worship by recluses, is the very ancient Nirgrantha 
doctrine of which Mahavira himself was the exponent. It, above all, had laid 
firm emphasis on, and pleaded for an unswerving faith in the supremacy and 
autonomy of Self^^ (purusa, dta i.e. dtman^^) and this assertive conviction 
rendered dependence on any external agent or object redundant in the earliest 
ontological considerations of the Nirgrantha faith. The abstract (and yet 
substantial) Self, which is permanently released from the karmic fetters (and 
hence the cycles of births and deaths), progressively came to be conceived as 
existing in the state of complete transcendence and eternal peace, suffering 
neither pain nor pleasure but staying stable in the hipest, inalienable, and 
inestimable bliss. In that ultimate, irreversible, and absolutely pure state of 
‘being,’ it possesses neither desire for activity nor has power, or faculty of 
action either. In relation to the cosmic space (lokdkdsa), and the phenomenic 
time (martya-laukika-kdla) which prevails within the perimeter of the empirical 
cosmos/objective universe, the liberated Self — Siddha — ^is an ‘all knowing’ as 
well as ‘all perceiving’^"* (though substantially not an ‘all pervading’^^) aitity for 
whom cognition/conation/perception, in the ultimate analysis, are an undivided, 
effortless, intrinsic, time-transcending, and perpetual experience.^® Liberated 
Self — Siddha — and likewise the embodied Arhat or Kevall or Jina the 
Omniscient, as a result, does not possess motivating power, can neither bestow 
favour (pnisdda) nor inflict harm through anger (rvsa); he can neither ‘do’ nor 
‘undo’, bless or curse; for ‘activity’ is, for the Self, the cause as well as 
evidence of the state of bondage, not of release. Only in the figurative sense the 
Kevall, Arhat, or Jina the Enlightened One, in his penultimate temporal 
existence or, for that matter, Siddha, the liberated transcendent Self, can be said 
to lead the eligible way-farers (phavya-fivas) toward the path of liberation. His 
‘grace’ is neither inched nor inq)licated. 
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n. THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 

The Nirgrantha Church, in its earlier phase of existence, is thus neither 
vociferous on, noir zealous about image worship, in view of the philosophical/ 
metaphysical position it adopts, it just could not be; for it did not look upon 
images, in the early days of its history, as an essential aid in the attainment of 
nirvUna, end to all active processes. And yet the archaeological evidence 
positively, even perastently, if paradoxically, indicates a very early evidence of 
the existence of Jina images and their worship in the Nirgrantha religion. I only 
repeat here the too well-known, oft-quoted, yet in the present context inevitable 
allusion to the lustoiical fact recorded in the Kumari-parvata inscription of 
Mahdmeghavahana Cedipati Kharavela^^ (c. B. C. 50-20 or B. C. 20-20 A. D.), 
emperor of Kalihga. According to one of its statements, Kharavela brought 
back fi’om Rajagrha the image of "Kdlinga-Jina'^^ which, a little over three 
centuries earlier, had been carried off by Nanda, Lord of Magadha.^^ This 
ancient image, therefore, antedated the Nanda period.^® The second significant 
piece of evidence, which is equally ftimous and likewise much too often cited, is 
the polished torso in Chunar (Cunar) sandstone of the standing Jina from 
Lohanipur (Bihar), ascribable to the late phase of the Maurya epoch.^ ' For the 
subsequent l^unga-Kanva-Mitra epochs, very little definitive evidence exists.^^ 
The picture becomes somewhat clear in the Mathura-Saka period when the 
square Sydgapata stone-tablets showing the propitious symbols (mangalas), a 
few of which contain a tiny Jina figure in the centre, were worshipped in the hall- 
temples within the precincts of the stdpa of Jina Par^va.^^ The Kusana 
period,^^ which followed the Saka, of course abounds in concrete Jina images 
at Mathura, a few also known from the contemporaneous ancient Ahicchattra/ 
Adhicchatra (Ramanagar).^^ (While oral reports say that the Kusana Jina 
images were also there in Varanasi, these are yet to be confirmed by actual 
finds.) 

The question is: if the earliest dgamas, and hence the apostles, the 
patriarchs, and other early pontiffs were opposed to, or at least did not 
advocate figurally representing Jinas and worshipping their images, how did the 
image find its way into the Church? Plausibly, the idea of creating an image of a 
Jina was introduced by lay followers; among them, arguably, were noblemen, 
officials in ministerial positions, generals, and wealthy tradesmen of those early 
times, die Nirgrantha clergy not being involved, at least not till the beginning of 
the Kusdna period or at the most the preceding Saka period. This deduction is 
inferable from the available inscriptions of the KusSna Age found from MathurS. 
The exhortations of the earlier dgamas foibid the participation of recluses in any 
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activity that involved dmagandha and drambha^samdmmbha, violence or 
other harm-inflicting activity of any kind, to any deg^, indeed at any stage in 
thought (nuimsa), word (v5cd), or bodily action (karmam) toward all living 
creatures, be they microbes, bacteria (and other unicellular organisms), and 
viruses, or be they the most developed life forms like the mammals including 
human beings. For such an activity can only prolong the agony of the bondage 
of existence at the phenomenal level. From Kaniska (I)’s time,-^® however, the 
pontiffs and prominent friars came forward at least in suggesting to the feithful to 
set up an image of a Jina (possibly as a meritorious act) as proven by the many 
inscriptions from Mathura and a few that are known from AhicchattrS. Next, 
Vacaka Umasvati in his Pra^amaniti-prakarana (c. A. D. 350), takes notice 
of the dyatana for, and image of the Jina as well as the offering (during worship) 
of mdlya (garland), gandha (fragrant substances), adhivasa Mid patavasa 
(aromatic powder), and also of burning the dhiipa (incense) and placing m the 
sanctum) proJfpa (lamp).^’ (This injimction, of course, was meant for the lay 
followers, iranianopdsakas, and not for the mendicants and nuns.) 

Until early 5th century A. D., the Nirgrantha holy men had refrained from 
officiating consecration rites for sacred images. By c. A. D. 473, however, 
Vimala Suri of the Nagendra-kula, in his Paumacariya (Padmacaritra), 
spares no eloquence in extolling the merits of building Jina-bhavana and setting 
up the images of Jina.^* Seemingly, thus, the Nirgrantha sects could no longer 
afford to lag behind their Brahmanical and Buddhist rivals. The strong currents 
of devotional trends of those times impelled even those stem ascetics — ^highly 
conservative recluses — to make adjustments to the changing cultural climes, 
religious moods, and trends, and respond to the new contemporary exigencies 
and to concede giving concessions and allowing compromises. In this process, 
with the more concrete and hence more tangible appearance on the scene of the 
Svetambara sect more definitively from the fourth-fifth centuries, some of the 
Nirgrantha holy men in western India eventually went further; they themselves 
began to cause images made and installed,^’ established monastic settlements 
connected with abbatial temples, and organized even a sort of diocese when the 
number of foundations they owned at different sites grew. Even then, an internal 
conflict by way of scorns and debates apparently had begun between the fiiars/ 
mendicants vowed to absolute non-possession of upakaranas — ^minimal 
objects helpful in monastic conduct — on the one side, and the pompous 
comfort-loving abbots and abbatial monks on the other — the process had 
continued from the latter half of the eighth century^® throu^ the medieval 
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period.^' However, there was no total returning to the very rigorous anciait 
ascetical ways of die days of Arhat Vardhamana Mahavira and the centuries 
diat immediately hful followed. The fiiars of the medieval reformed ^vetambara 
church, for example, felt no qualms in conducting consecration rites as also in 
advocating and viciously encouraging temple-building, and inspiring as well as 
leading pilgrimages to the holy Nirgrantha tlrtha sites, particularly in western 
India, to Ujjayantagiri believed to be the Jina Aris^emi’s sacred mountain, 
and to ^atruhjayagiri of Jina ^abha in Saurashtra.^^ The ancient images at 
certain places in Rajasthan and Gujarat — Mahavira of Satyapura (Saiiicor), 
Modheraka or Modherapura (Mo^era), and of Nandiyaka-grama (Nandiya), 
Par^vanatha of Stambhanaka (Thambhana), ^ahkhapura (;§ahkhe^vara), 
Jirapalli (Jlravala) and of Phalavardhi (Phalodi), Candraprabha of Devapattana 
(Prabhasa) et cetera, began to be looked upon as endowed with miraculous 
powers (sadati^ayayukta). And the Satrunjaya Hills ultimately emerged in the 
^vetambara sect as the holiest of all tfrthas where offerings, if made, ensured 
better future births; Jina images, if set up, earned future emperorship and god- 
hood; and temples, if built, guaranteed salvation. In that era, places of 
pilgrimage multiplied and so did the laudatory literature pertaining to the sacred 
tfrthas. The entire stream of thinking and the vein of religious practices 
doubtless were the consequence of the increasing Puranic or Biahmanical 
impact on the Nirgrantha religion in western India. Central India, where the 
Botika-Ksapanaka sect founded by Arya Sivabhuti some time in the second 
century A. D. had prevailed, also oriented itself to the image worship from the 
last quarter of the fourth century A. D. as the inscriptional evidence goes to 
suggest.**’ 

The Nirgrantha clergy in northern India, from at least the post-Gupta times, 
was aware of the inherent self-contradiction in image worship with the creed’s 
basic and very ancient doctrine as well as its philosophy. It seems that, by way 
of defence, a theological clarification was proffered in the Avasyaka-Niryukti 
(c. A. D. 525) which, in the veneration of the Jina image, saw a means of 
effecting massive nirjard — dissolution of the encrusted kdmtic accumulations— 
and of purifying the mind (rmnavisuddhi).^ The image, by itself, at least up to 
the seventh century A. D., was supposed to possess no such special sanctity due 
either to its remoter antiquity or some supposedly resident power. But, in pre- 
medieval and medieval times, it gained inqxntance. In fact, even in the medieval 
period, it was for many not the miraculous image, but its veneration which led to 
the myfo-stipulated reward, sometimes thought to be achieved through foe grace 
or intermediary of the Yaksa or YaksI attending upon the Jina,**’ but not 
emanating from foe being of Jina himself. 
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III. JINA IMAGE IN TOE PSALMIC AND HYMNIC TRADITION 

The most ancient hjmuis addressed to the Jina(s) are to be found in the 
agutnas, the earliest being the MahSvTrastava (ArdhamSgadhl, c. B. C. 2nd 
century) in the SUtrakrtdnga.^ It refers to Jina MahavTra as Natasuta, and 
more frequently ‘Nataputta’ by which appellation he was known in his days 
both to his followers^^ and to the Buddha and the adherents of his doctrine. The 
hymn describes Mahavira as wise (ksetrajna), competent (kuMa), and of 
quick wit (aiuprajna), the one who possesses infinite knowledge (ananta- 
jndnt) as well as limitless insight/vision (arumta-dar^, in fact omniperceiving 
(sarva-dar^f) and (hence) bearing iimumerable eyes, that is to say, endless 
perceptions (ananta-caksu).^^ He is also addressed as ‘Sage Kaiyapa,’^’ 
who is unique (anuttam), conqueror (Jina), leader (netd); he, moreover, is like 
the Thousand Eyed India (Sahasranetra) among gods. 

‘And just as the canon-ball tree (^almall), in which the bird-gods 
(Suparnas) sport, is most famous among trees, as (the celestial) Nandana is the 
finest among gardens, so is He (Jina VIra), the knower of beneficence 
(bhutiprajna), by reason of his knowledge and virtue.’ 
‘As thunder (sthanita) is the loudest of sounds, as moon is the most glorious 
among heavenly bodies, as sandal-wood’s is the most pleasant of aromas, so 
among ascetics is He (Mahavira) who has given up desires or thoughts for 
actions.’ 

‘As Svayambhu (-ramana) is the best among oceans,^® Dharanendra is 
unequalled among Nagas, and as the juice of sugarcane is the “banner” 
(vaijayanti) (as it were) of all juices, so is He (Jnatiputra) the banner of 
ascetics by virtue of his austerities.’ 

‘As iSakra’s (Indra’s) Airavata is best among elephants, the lion (mrgendra) 
is best among beasts (mrgas), as Gahga (is unequalled) among rivers, and the 
eagle (Venudeva=Vainateya^*) is best among birds, so is Jnatrputra (Nataputta) 
among those who preach nir\>dna, salvation.’ 

‘And just as Vm>akasena (Vasudeva) is the most celebrated among 
warriors, Ae lotus is the noblest among flowers, and Dantavakra (of the epic 
Mahdbhdratd) ( is the best) among the ksatriyas, so is Vardhamana best 
among sages (rsisy 

‘As affording protection (abhaya-ddna) is the best of charities, the finest of 
speeches is that which causes no distress, as chastity is the loftiest among 
austerities, so is the l^ramana (Jhatiputra Mahavira) supreme among men.’ 

Coming next in time after ^s hymn is the so-called ^akra-stava (con^sed 
c. 1st century B. C.- A. D.) introduced in the Vydkhydprajnapti (c. lst-3rd 
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centuries a. D.), the Aupap&tika-sutm (c. 2nd*3rd centuries A. D.), the R3ja- 
Prasenfya or Rdjapra§nTya (c. 2nd-3rd centuries A. D.) and also the Jnata- 
dharma-kaihd (c. 3rd-4th centuries A. D.); it likewise figures in the ‘ Jina-caritra’ 
within the corpus of the Paryusand-kalpa (A. D. 503/516) (vide supra, note 6) 
and for centuries has been one of the most revered hymns of the Nirgrantha 
religion. In the hymn, Indra (also in turn SQryabhadeva, king Bimbisira- 
Srenika [or rather Senlya], and the charioteer Citta, according to the situation in 
the agamic narratives) pays obeisance to the Arhats as well as the Bhagavats 
and the luthankaras — the first founders of the Sacred Law and the Church — 
addressing them in continuous chain of honorific and laudatory terms. Here, the 
Revered Ones are called: ‘Self-enlightened; the Supreme among humans, the 
lion, the noble elqihant, the white lotus among men, and very superior among 
people; the Lords and the Light of the World; the Benefactors of the people and 
of the universe, the Protectors, the Bestowers of sights (of right knowledge) and 
Law, the Guides on the way to final release, the Granters of refuge, the Instillers 
of right intellection, the Givers and Preachers of Law, the Leaders of the Order, 
the Charioteers of the Order- vehicle, the King-emperors of the four-directional 
(four-fold) Order,^^ They who, like an island, give shelter (in the stormy world- 
ocean), the Refuge to the fallen souls of the (four) great classes of beings,^'' 
Possessors of undiminishing knowledge and insights; the Ones whose condition 
of obscuration is ended, the Ones who crossed (the world-ocean) and help 
others to cross (it); the Ones who realize and make others realize (help attain 
the supreme or ultimate goal); the Ones who are emancipated and help others 
to obtain freedom. They are also (the Ones who are all-knowing and) 
omniscient, the Ones who are doers of good, are immovable (or unshakable), 
disease-fi:ee, endless, unswerving, painfijee, and non-retuming (to the world and 
the cycle of births and deaths). The final part of the hymn adds: ‘The Ones 
who have reached the destination of the Siddha — liberated state — ^to them the 
Jinas, the conquerors of fear, I bow.’ 

The third is the Catunnm^ati-stava addressed to the 24 Jinas, a hymn that 
plausibly was the inaugural prayer of the Prathamdnuyoga composed by Arya 
Syama I (c. 1st century B. C.-A. D.), which later was looked upon as one of the 
Saddvaiyakas and next accommodated as the second chapter in the 
Avasyaka-sutra, the latter Sutra collectively was assembled some time in the 
latter half of the fifth century A. D.^ by combining the Saddva^yakas which 
were six independent short texts (a few among them of differing dates) of the 
daily rites of self-purification for monastic use. The hymn in question thus begins 
with salutations: ‘O Jina! the One who illuminates the universe (logassa 
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ujjotagare). Thou art the Jina the founder of the Order {dhamma'tittitakare 
jine^^' Then follows the list of 24 Jinas to whom the obeisance is offered. In 
the last part, die devotee thus prays; *May the 24 and other Jinas be pleased 
with me; these noble Siddhas of the Universe who have been sung, bowed at, 
and venerated; let them grant (me) the very element, die very ri^t knowledge 
as well as the noblest and the highest (of all)— transcendental bliss (samSdhi). 
0 Ye Siddhas ! Purer than the (full) moon, more luminous than the sun, 
pFofounder than the mighty ocean, grant me salvation. (Hie later scholiasts of 
course would explain this ‘granting business’ as implied to be by upacSra, i.e. 
met^horical transference, and thus having only a symbolic signification.) 

Outside the psalmic tradition of the sacred agama>books, from the fifth 
century and further onward, the genuine devotional hymnic traditions began to 
appear and flourish with fervour, freedom, and intensity of feeling. The 
pioneering composer in the new style, now in Sanskrit, was Siddhasma 
Divakara (c. early 5th century A. D.), reported in the medieval prabandhas to 
be a contemporary of the Gupta emperor Candragupta II Vikramaditya (A. D. 
382-414).®’ Several of his hymnic compositions betray strong predilection, 
even obsession, for dialectics and logical approach, the prosodical skills put to 
the service of epistemological expositions. Among these, at least one hymn 
(numbered 21 and called the ‘Paratma-dvatrirnSika’),^ reveals flesh concepts 
about the nature of the Jina as a peerless being. The agamic psalms had 
visualized Jina as a compassionate but impersonal, unshakable and an 
uninvolved superman who possessed indomitable will and inner strength of 
unfathomable dimensions. The Jina’s image-formulation was effected there 
through the help of a series of epithets arul metaphors. Siddhasena, true to his 
independent disposition, and employing as he did the advanced Sanskrit poetic 
devices, skills, and subtleties of his times, interwove philosophical profundities in 
the hymnic portrayal of the Jina. To Siddhasena, the Jina is more an abstract 
concept of an incomparably Perfect Being rather than a Superhuman Reality (as 
earlier composers had envisioned). While comparing the Jina with ^iva and 
Visnu, he betrays his preference for ‘ Jinendra’ who transcends the possessive 
limitations of we^on-attributes, animal-mount, and an accompanying divine 
consort. His Sanskrit verses, which in style follow the Vaidarbhi-rTti, vibrate 
with powerful rhyming and rhythming, with exquisite sphota-echocs that 
effortlessly reveal the inherent profound meaning of the qualifying terms he 
employs.®’ Later, some ^ahkaraeSrya iti the tradition of the first one 
(Adi Sankara), had composed a hymn with a refrain *^ivo ’harh iSivo ’ham’ 
which is in similar style and closely resembles in structure, qualificatory intent, 
3nd inherent content. (Of course, \^le composing his hymn, this ^ahkarScliiya 
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is unlikely to have seen Siddhasena’s hymn.) 

In this way, Siddhasena conceives the Jina: ‘(Iliee) beyond woid and fonn, 
possessing neither sentiment nor smell, nor touch or tangibility nor colour, not 
even an exterior sign; (Thou hast) neither the beginning nor the end; (Thee!) the 
nameless, O Jinendra, Thou art the only Supreme Self who is my last refuge.’ 

‘Neither canst (Thou) be cut nor divided, nor be wet nor dried; (Thou) 
possessest no regret, nor canst (Thou) be burnt nor (art Thou) frequented by 
miseries; (Thee hath^neither pleasure nor pain, nor desire; such One art Thou, 
the Supreme Self, O Jiiiendra ! my final refuge.’ 

‘(Thou art) neither susceptible to attachment, nor visited by ailments, nor 
(sufferest Thou fix)m) worries; (Thou art) neither static nor dynamic; subject 
neither to death nor to birth. For Thee there is neither merit nor sin, nor is there 
bondage; such One art Thou, the Supreme Self, O Jinendra! Thou alone art my 
ultimate refuge.’^ Siddhasena thus virtually invests the Jina with the qualities 
and attributes of Brahman of the Upanisads and Purusa of the Saihkhya. 

No less brilliant as a logical thinka and a hymnist indeed of very high calibre 
was Samantabhadra (c. A. D. 550-600) of the Southern Church, whose 
Svayambhu-stotra is a famous hymn of over 100 verses devoted to the 24 
tirthankaras. Like Siddhasena, he, too, was obsessed with epistemology; and 
his poetry, particularly of his AptamTmamsd, is no less doctrine-oriented. 
Moreover, as in his Stutividyd, he relished in an ornate class of poetry replete 
with laboured conceits, deliberate artificialities, and puzzling gimmicks. Acoi^le 
of centuries later, the ^vetambara Bhadrakirtti’s Catun>im^ati-stuti (c. late 8th 
century A. D.), however, reflects some restrained predilection for ornament and 
structural tricks, indeed not excessive as is noticeable in Samantabhadra ’s 
Stutividyd. But it is Manatuhga (c. late 6th or early 7th century A. D.) of the 
northern Church,®^ whose Bhaktdmara-stotra, the hymn to Jina ^abha, 
reflects not only superb poetry, but is also imbued with emotions of a ‘true 
prayer’ as Jacobi rightly had observed.®^ It was Manatuhga who, after 
Siddhasena, emphasized the idea that a Jina’s very name, and taking refuge in 
Him, are enable of dispelling worldly calamities as also of warding off disasters 
of all kinds. This attitude of solaceful submission and total trust in Him the Jina, 
is afterwards more often adopted, particularly by the medieval hymnists. 

Side by side with the compositions vibrant with noble sentiments, a whole 
class of hymnic literature began to ^ear which is overtly magical, professing at 
first to be innocuous, resorting to it just for obtaining poetic and dialectical skills 
(useful during debates) but next fm* curing ailments, annulling the effects of snake 
bites et cetera, and eventually went as far as claiming to acquire supmatural 
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Plate 1 Jina torso (highly polished), Lohanipur, Bihar, Maurya, c. B. C. 232-224 
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Plate 2 Jina bust, Kusana, Mathura, U. P., Plate 5 Jina head, Gupta, Mathura, 
Northern Main Stream Nirgrantha Sect, Northern Main Stream Nirgrantha Sect, 
Government Museum, Lucknow, c. 2nd century Government Museum, Mathura, c. 3rd 
A. D. quarter of the 5th century 



Plate 3 Jina in padmasana, Gupta, Plate 4 Seated Jina, Gupta, MathurS 
Mathura, Northern Main Stream Northern Main Stream Nirgrantha Sect 
Nirgrantha Sect, Government Museum, Government Museum, Lucknow, c. 3r< 
Mathura, c. mid 5th century A. D. quarter of the 5th century A. D. 
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Plate 6 Jina seated in padmasam, post- Plate 7 Arhat Parsva, Botika-Ksapanaka Sect, 
Gupta. Botika-Ksapanaka Sect, Panna, Tulsi Museum, Ramban, Provenance 
M.P., c. 6th century A. D. unknown, M. P, c. 6th century A. D. 



Plate 8 Arhat Parsva, seated, Botika- Plate 9 Jina Rsabha, seated in padmasam, 
Ksapanaka, Deogarh, M. R, c. early 7th Botika-Ksapanaka or ^vetambara, Gwalior 
entury A. D. Fort, M. R, c. early 9th century A. D. 
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Plate 10 Jaina temples group, temple 15, 
mukhamandapa, seated Jina, Botika- 
Ksapanaka or Digambara, Deogarh. 
M. P., c. 9th century A. D. 



Plate 1 1 Jaina temples group, temple 15, seated 
Arhat, PratThara, Botika-Ksapanaka or 
Digambara, Deogarh, c. A. D. 876 
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Plate 12 Arhat Rsabha, seated, 
Jejakabhukti, Candalla period, probably 
Digambara, Khajuraho, M. R, c. 2nd 
quarter of the 10th century A. D. 



Plate 13 Arhat Parsva standing 
centrally in Jina-pancaka, late 
Pratihara, probably Botika- 
Ksapanaka, Siron, U. R, c. 10th 
century A. D. 
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Plate 14 Cave 15, rock-cut-seated Jina. Rastrakuta, probably Digambara, Ellora, 
Maharashtra, c. 9th century A. D. 
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Plate 15 Seated Jina, RastrakOta, Government Museum, Gulburg, Yapanlya or 
Digambara, Harasur, Karnataka, c. late 9th century A. D. 
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Plate 16 Jina in padmasana, first mandapa, ^ante^vara basadi, Digambara, 
Kambadahalli, Karnataka, c. 1 0th century A. D. 
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Plate 17 Jina ParSva seated, Calukya, Government Museum, Gulburg, Y3panlya or 
Digambara, Sedam, Karnataka, c. late 11th century A. D. 
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Plate 18 Jina standing, Rasirakuta, Plate 19 Brahma-Jinalaya, founded by Lady 

originally from the Jaina temple there, Atiyabbe, Digambara, Lakkundi, Karnataka, 

now in Government Museum, Calukya, c. A. D. 1008 
Pattadakal, probably Digambara, 

Pattadakal, Karnataka, c. latter half of 
9th century A.D. 
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powers (for the monks) and to obtaining worldly wealdi (fcff the lay-followers). 
This mantric trend entered and took firm root in the Nii^tantha Church, rtespite 
injunctions against magic, sorcery, prognostications and prophesies, astrology, 
omenology et cetera in the early Ugamas. Under the influence of the prevailing 
religious climate and the orientations of popular religion in post-Gupte times, it 
soon after turned tSntric (as was the case somewhat earlier with the Buddhists). 
A plethora of t&ntric hymns as a consequence is kiK)wn both fix>m the norfti^ 
as well as the southern Niigrantha Church. One of these medieval tantric hymns, 
by an unknown poet, perhaps a Botika-K^panaka or Digambara, opens with 
a stanza whose facets sparkle with flashes of mysticism:®® ‘Ye all must pay 
obeisance to (Jina) ^abha who is eternal and perceivable through (deep) 
meditation; (He) who owns a luminous form and contemplates His own intrinsic 
form; (He) who is the God of gods, who has reached the ultimate state, and 
who is the Shepherd and Lord of the Universe; (He) who is unmanifest, is 
conqueror of Self, and is beyond cause; (He) who is the first to be bom, the 
very reflection of the cosmos, the One who is totally equipoised in all (kinds of 
balanced as well as disbalanced situations); (It is He) who is the cause of all 
causes.’ Most of these details equally would correspond to the Transcendental 
Siva whose several qualifications are here transferred to Jina Rsabha in his 
Siddha state.®® 

More than a thousand years after the first agamic-psalmic compositions, 
the Nirgrantha religion thus progressively came to recognize the indirect 
humanistic aspect, together with the total transcendental character of the Jina. 
Though standing beyond all sentiments and actions, Jina or Siddha still can be 
said to help the worshippers in attaining their spiritual goal as well as their 
material well-being through a spontaneous, though unprovoked reverberation — 
vibration — stirred by a genuinely motivated prayer addressed to his mental or 
material image. 

IV. THE JINA IMAGE 

Probably some time early in the 4th century B. c., when the first image of the 
Jina, perhaps of Vardhamana Mahavira, was shaped, the question must have 
arisen on how to rqrresent Him. The Jina, though an extraordinary person, a 
most venerable sage, still was a mortal who, by the strength of his own efforts, 
will, and determination, had attained release fiom the cycle of existence. He was 
not, in fact never, conceived as a singular supreme deity or a Universal Self or 
an almighty God, even when eventually deified as the highest being. He must, 
then, have been represented (as he is more often sear in the earliest available 
instances) as a saint in the kayotsarga-or kayavyutsarga-mudm which he may 
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have adopted in his life time while meditating: a standing, erect, steady, yogic 
posture with straight arms hanging-down. (While this posture seems unique to 
the Nirgrantha sect in the Indian religious milieu, it somehow evokes the 
memory of the standing royal and divine figures of ancient Egypt as well as dus 
early Hellenic kouroi and no less of the unknown deity represented on a 
Harappan seal, standing oect but shown within a flaming aureole).^^ Evidraice 
of the Jina in padmdsana-postare is found from about the latter half of the 
second or early first oentury B. C. onward.^* 

Whether the custom of worshipping Yaksas that had prevailed all over 
Magadha and the contiguous territories in north India since (and possibly 
before, and of course long after) the times of Gautama Buddha and 
Vardhamana Mahavlra^^ was instnuhental in inspiring the idea of rendmng and 
worshipping Jina's image, is a moot point. After all, Yaksas wwe the ^irits of 
the trees and woods, water, valleys, and mountains and, though not mortal, 
being of the ‘\Vantara’ class, were considered inferior in the hierarchy of the 
divine beings. They were sometimes malevolent. For making the Jina’s first 
image, the inspiration more probably came from the then existing and 
worshipped images of the two deified heroes of the Andhaka-Vreni clan of the 
Yadavas, namely Vasudeva Krsna and his step-brother Balarama (c. B. c. 9th 
century). More and more evidence is coming to light that their worship may date 
back to ancient times. Perhaps, in analogy of these deified heroes (vTras) of 
the Bhagavat cult, which had flourished four centuries before the time of 
Vardhamana MahavTra, the Great Hero (VTra as he is addressed in the earliest 
strata of the agamas), who had won inn^ battles against the dosas or kasdya- 
enemies (passions) and destroyed the karmic knots (karma-granthfs), soon 
came to be deified. And not long after, he was held superior to the immortals 
and all other beings by the followers of the Nirgrantha creed. And what 
predictably may have been his intuitive, possibly telepathic and clairvoyant 
powers/faculties coupled with his profound philosophical insights, practical 
wisdom, and shining intelligence, were mistaken for omnicognition and 
omniperception a century or two later, say around B. C. the 3rd or 2nd century. 
According to the Nirgrantha doctrine, no person other than the one who has cut 
down the bondage (bandhana) of the almost total Aarma-latencies, could 
possess omniscience while still in his mortal fiame. 

The pre-Nanda period Kalinga-Jina image (reported in Maha* 
meghavahana Kharavela’s Hdthlgumpha inscription: c. B. C. 50-20 or 
B. C. 20-a. d. 20) which is the earliest example on archaeological record, has 
disappeared in antiquity as did all the earliest Yak^ Vasudeva, and Balar^a 
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images.’^ The LcAanipur example diowng a youthful, tendar, and handsomely 
conceived Jina (Plate 1) cannot be judged fully since the l»ad is lost and the 
portion of legs below the thighs is gone. And no tridimensional and large 
example which definitely can be ascribed to the centuries between B. C. the thud 
and the second century A. D. is as yet known. 

The KusSna Jina figures (c. 2nd-3rd centuries A. D.), available in good 
number from Mathura are, on the whole, of average quality. Some of th^ do 
reflect the solid confidence and assured stability sung about the Jina in the 
agamic hymns. Their faces possess bright all-seeing and open eyes and the 
cheeks sometimes seem to bear an archaic smile (Plate 2) as do ^e temple- 
pediment sculptures of the archaic temple of Athena in the Acropolis, Athens, 
Greece. It is, however, in the images of the Jina in Majesty, seated in 
padmasana, of the Gupta period — such as the figures from Kahk^I-tila, 
Mathura , the simhasana or lion-throne lost in both cases (Plates 3 & 4) — ^that 
the unshakable but also transcendent Jina of Siddhasena Divakara’s vision 
takes material shape. Each such example shows an ample ornamented halo, 
either formed by lotus-petals (padmaprabhd) or of rayed (ddityaprabhd) 
type.^^ The gaze, in each case, is half down-cast {ardhanimTlita caksu / 
ndsdgra drsti). 

The serene, tranquil, beautifully formed heads of the Gupta Jinas, like the 
contemporaneous Buddha parallels, usually suggest half trance combined with 
total physical and sensual equilibrium. The head from Mathura in Plate 5, though 
partly spoilt by exfoliation, typically reflects the early successful efforts at 
achieving the feeling of an inward gaze (through the lotus-like half closed eyes) 
in concrete form. During the sixth and the seventh centuries, the faces of the 
Jinas leave behind the half-closed eye convention, the fuller and deqjer trance is 
now clearly in evidence, as on the heads with fully closed eyes of the Jina from 
Panna and the Por^vanatha image in Ramban Museum collection (M.P.) (Plates 
6 & 1)P 

The images of the Kusana and the Gupta periods noticed in the foregoing 
apparently had belonged to the main stream alpacela Nirgrantha sect which 
permitted a loin cloth (kati-bandkana. kati-pattaka) and a bowl besides the 
rajoharana-hroom for the mendicants. The last-noted two images (Plates 6 & 
7), seated in padmOsana, probably had belonged to the Botika-Ksapanaka 
sect and stylistically both seem to be of the sixth century. The first (Plate 6) may 
have represented Jina MahavTra. It is austerely profound, in deep meditation 
with outstretched elbows as in pre-raedieval and ancient Jina images, and 
seated on a pedestal which differs in detail from those of the earlier images fix)m 
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Mathura. The magnificent image of P5r^va, attended by a pair of 
camaradharas (Plate 7) is cast in even profounder contemplative expression 
and looks very impressive despite the unfortunate mutilation of the most of flie 
hoods of Dharan^dra. 

The trend continues in the seventh century Deogarh as noticeable in an 
example of the Jina-pahcaka with the central seated figure in evem deeper state 
of trance marked on the visage (c. 7th century) (Plate 8). Its throne shows two 
large figures of lionSVith the edgewise dharmacakra in the centre. The flying 
mdlddhara and malddhdrini — a sub-class of the vidyddharasIdingeMc 
beings — ^hover above the seven-hoods of Dharanendra beside the caitya tree 
whose top is visible behind the Jiria’s head. Next in sequence is this instance 
(Plate 9), from the Gwalior Fort, of a seated Adinatha, originally perhaps from 
the temple of Mahavira founded at the instance of the l^vetambara pontiff 
Bhadraldrtti alias Bappabhatti suri, by the later Maurya monarch Amra or 
Amaraja (c. early in last quarter of the 8th century A. D.). It indeed is a finer Jina 
image of its age. To the artist the transcendence still mattered as a supreme 
quality for the facial expression as well as its transfusion in the make up of the 
rest of the body. 

The two images of Jina in Glory from Deogarh (Plates 10, 1 1), of c. the last 
quarter of the ninth century, combine the trance factor with the symbolic 
representation of some of the eight splendour phenomena (asta-mahd- 
pmtihdryas) that were added in literature by way of a further edification of the 
Jina from c. the latter half of the fifth century A. D. (Paumacariya). This 
glorificatory feature began to receive more serious attention by the sculptors 
from about the seventh century. Early in the Kusana period, usually four to five 
(rarely more) of these attendant phenomena of glory — the lion throne, the halo, 
the flywhisk-bearers, the garland-bearers and the caitya-tree (and lying outside 
these the wheel of law) — ^were shown in association with the Jina in Glory. Even 
the Bhaktdmara-stotra of Manatuhga (c. late 6th, early 7th centuries A. D.) — 
its northern version — originally referred to only four ati^esa insignia. Both the 
images under discussion have a surround of significant pantheonic attendant 
figures.^® 

Next are the two images of very early tenth century, the seated one from 
Khajuraho (Plate 12) and the standing one from Siron (Plate 13), both thus 
happen to be from Madhya Pradesh. The Khajuraho image, of Jina Rsabha, 
has a jatd like ;§iva and is an example of catunnrhiati-patta with some 
additional attendant details,^*^ the Siron instance is a Jina-paticaka having the 
usual Sarvanubhuti and Ambika pair flanking the lion-pedestal. Above are the 
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two impressive comam-bearers. Jina Par^va at the centre of the compositimi is 
one of the finer images of the Jina and die details are indicative of a date not 
later than c. A. D. 900. The seven hoods of Dharanendra are powerfully 
rendered with die (somewhat worn out) mSladhara figures gliding above in the 
air: a small chatratraya is shown above the hoods. 

The Jina images fi-om the Deccan as also from Karnataka (South India), 
following the Vakataka Buddhist conventions of representing the seated 
Buddha figure of the late fifth century at Ajanta, show large fly-whisk bearers 
standing beside or behind the back of the Jina’s lion throne. The Calukya poiod 
Jinas at Aihole and at BadSmI (c. late sixth century A. D.), the RasUakuta Jinas 
in the Jaina caves at Ellora (c. late eighth to early tenth centuries A. D.) (Plate 
14), and the early Gahga Jaina temples at Sravanabelagola and Kambadahalli 
(c. latter half of the 1 0th century) show some Jinas of this class, still following 
the old ideals in representing the Jina. Those from Huihbca are also very 
impressive.^^ 

The Ellora image of the Rasdrakuta period, originally stuccoed and seated 
on a padmapitha is flanked by two large cdmaradhara figures bedecked with 
beautiful crowns and other characteristic ornaments. A large triple umbrella 
balances the composition. Later than the Ellora example but still a fairly 
impressive image is of the seated Jina of the Rastrakuta period from Harasur 
(Karnataka) (Plate 1 5). The Jina has a slightly longer torso but very short neck, 
the physiognomy of the face is typically Kanna^ of that age. The Sithhasana is 
flanked, as in the Ellora instance, by a figure of vya/« and above it comes the 
ntakara. The halo is small as in most Karnataka Jina images. Behind the throne 
and within the field of the throne-back area circumscribed above by an 
undulating torana, are shown two medium size camaradharas, the triple 
umbrella shows the peripheral pearl-loops, a typical Kamatakan feature of the 
pre-medieval and medieval images. 

The next instance is fi'om Kambadahalli (Plate 16) placed in the first 
numdapa of the Santesvara temple.’* The typically Gahga head of the Jina 
above a slightly elongated torso shows a state of quiet equilibrium, but the open 
eyes fail to convey the meditative inwardness. The two splendid cdniaradharas 
stand behind the non-descript seat with a half cut seat-back. The small 
horseshoe shaped halo looks congruent in the simple, austere, but graceful 
composition. 

The instance of the Jina Par^vanatha (Plate 17) from some Jaina temple (in 
Gulburg District) is a typical example of a medieval Jina figure in Karnataka 
which usually shows a gorgeous setting. The lion pedestal in the present instance 
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is lost and the Jina is seated on a padmapXtha. The short grfva (neck) and small 
head with open eyes still are within the bounds of the overall balanced look of 
the composition. The halo is small. The cawura-bearers show sumptuous 
jewelleiy; the triple umbrella, too, is ornamented with pearl loops. The vine-like 
caitya-txee is also elaborate and formalized. In its loops it carries dancing 
pramathas and the mango-like fiuits hang from the branches. 

In the South, standing Jina images of pre-medieval and very early medieval 
periods are soihewhat simpler in treatment, sometimes without an 
accompaniment of glory insignia, and shaped to reflect solid and austere 
unshakability. A powerfully monolithic looking Jina from the Jaina temple at 
Pattadakal (Plate 1 8) (c. latter half of 9th century) is completely unencumbered 
by the splendour insignia and having only a plain halo, represents the Jina in pure 
state of being.^’ A fine early Calukya ParSvanatha from the Jaina temple 
founded by Lady Atiyabbe/Attimabbe at Lakkundi (c. A. D. 1008)®° (Plate 19), 
because of its sublime face, however, seems to hark back to the eighth or ninth 
century A. D. All of these images reflect the ideals of the spiritual/mystical heights 
and qualities attributed to the Jina by the Jaina Sanskrit hymnists ranging in date 
from the Gupta to the medieval times. 


J^ar of revised writing: 2004 
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Notes and References 

’ In computation, I have followed Harmann Jacobi’s corrected date, B. C. 477, 
for the nirvana of Mahavira and not the traditional B. C. 527. However, for the 
dates expressed in the Vlra-nirvana Era in 6vet5mbara sources of the date after 
c. A. D. 1000, B, C. 527 seems to work for arriving at a historically accurate date 
as earlier, and indeed rightly, ascertained by Triputl Maharaja. Since recent 
researches on the date of Buddha tend to bring it down by a century, and since 
Mahavira predeceased Buddha by some years, the new date for the nin>dna of 
Mahavira may be bracketed around c. B. C. 415-400. 

^ The available bulk of the early commcntarial literature that covers the 
niryuktis, the bhd^as, and the curnis dates firom c. A. D. 525 to the end of the 
seventh century A. D. The Sanskrit agamic vrttis, which follow in time, range in 
date between mid eighth and late 13th century A. D. 

^ Excepting for the names of such caityas that are recorded in the prose 
passages, the rest that figure, particularly in the short inaugural passages in the 
agamas (beginning with the phrase Tenant kalenarh tenant samayenam), seem 
later additions prefixed either during the Mathura Synod (c. A. D. 363) or may be 
at the Valabhl Synod II (c. A. D. 503 or 516). 

^ The statements relating to these notices do not occur in the extant agamas 
but in the AvaSyaka-curni (c. A. D. 600-650). A relatively late work nevertheless, 
its information plausibly is based on earlier sources, perhaps more ancient 
commentaries (of c. 4th-5th centuries A. D.?), now lost. (For details, see A. L. 
Basham, History and Doctrines of the AjTvikas, London 1951, pp. 43-7, 273. 
According to this most voluminous of all ciirnis, there were temples of Vasudeva 
in Mahavira’s time at Mahgala and Kundaga, and of Baladeva at Avatta and 
Madanna [all in the Magadha country?]). 

^ Cf. also the observations by U. P. Shah, ‘Evolution of Jaina Iconography and 
Symbolism’, Aspects of Jaina Art and Architecture, (Eds.) U. P. Shah and M. 
A. Dhaky (Ahmedabad, 1975), p. 50. 

^ The ‘Jinacaritra’ (compiled c. A. D. 503/516) in the Paryusandkalpa, as 
also the Uttarapurdna of the Digambara author Gunabhadra (c. A. D. 850) 
records that Arhat Par^va had passed away 250 years prior to the nirvdna of 
Mahavira, and had lived for 100 years; this would imply B. C. 827-727 as PinSva’s 
period. (The TiloyapannattT [ c. A. D. 550] envisages 278 instead of 250 years.) 
However, the way Mahavira refers to Par^va {Arahd Purisdddniya 
[Purisdjdneya] Pdsa, ‘winsome Arhat Par^va’/ ‘respected by the people’), tiie 
dialogue between Keil (a direct disciple and patriarch of PSriva’s Church), and 
Gautama (the apostle and chief disciple of Arhat VardhamSna), gives an 
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impression that no considerable time had elapsed between the two great leado^ 
of the Nirgrantha Church. If Keil was the third patriarch in the succession of 
Par^va, as is recorded in the later tradition of the Ukeia-gaccha (cf. the Ukeia- 
pattavali [late medieval]) and the Nabhinandana-jinoddhSra-prabandha of 
Kakka sfiri (S. 1393/ A. D. 1337), the difference in time between Par^va and 
Mahavlra can hardly be more than 50 or 60 years. But the Uttaradhyayana- 
sutra ’s ‘Ke^T-GautamTya’ chapter’s statements (c. 1st centuries B. C.-A. D.) imply 
that Kell was the direct disciple of PSrIva, as Gautama was of VardharnSna. 
Hence the distance in time between the two great teachers, once again it may be 
pointed out, narrows down to about three to four decades in time. The 
archaeological excavations conducted at many northern Indian sites — ^Mathura, 
Saketa, Kaulambi, V^anasT, Vailall et cetera — yield no evidence of any of 
these cities being more ancient than c. 7th-6th centuries B. C., one more point 
strongly in favour of somewhat later date for Pariva who was bom in Varanasi. 

^ Throughout this paper I have followed my own determinations on dates for 
the agamic works or passages thereof, done on the basis of form, style, cadence, 
stmcture, language, and content. In the dgamas, the original Ardhamagadhl 
language had been progressively transformed into the later Prakrt, the Maharastrl 
form, ‘na’ converted into ‘na’, ‘T’ replacing ‘ti’, ‘ha’ replacing ‘dha’ and ‘tha’, ‘ya’ 
substituted for ‘ta’ as well as several other consonants. In view of these changes, 
linguistic/philological considerations alone are not sufficient in dating the dgamas 
or the passages thereof. 

** Rdja-PrasenFya-sutra I, 177-179. A contemporaneous text, the 
Jambudvlpa-prajnapti (c. 3rd century A. D.) refers to a Siddhayatana at Mt. 
Vaitadhya; and so does the JTvdjTvdbhigama-sutra (c. 3rd century A. D.) which 
locates a Siddhayatana near the Suddharmdsabhd of the mythical capital Vijaya 
(of the god Vijaya) at the Vijayadvara-gate of the discoidal continent of 
JambudvTpa. 

’ Rdja-Prasenlya-sutra, (Ed.) Madhukara Muni, Jinagama-granthamala, 
Vol. 4 (Ajmer, 1981), I. 166. 

Jndtddharmakathdnga, Ed. Madhukara Muni, Jinagama-granthamala, 
Vol. 15 (Ajmer, 1982), I. 16. 118. 

On the dgamic evidence for Jina image, cf also Walther Schubring, The 
Doctrine of the Jainas, First edition, reprint (Delhi, 1978), p. 49. 

Images of the four Jinas — Rsabha, Vardhamana, Candranana, and 
Varisena — are said there to be Sdivata (eternal). 

Cf the ‘Dvipa-sagara’ portion in the JamhMvTpaprajnapti as also of the 
JTvdjivdbh igama -sUtra. 

There, however, are casual references in the Brhat-kalpa-bhdsya 
(c. mid 6th century A. D.) of some nuns visiting the stupa of Pdrivandtha at 
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Mathura. The Avaiyaka-cUrni refers to the existence of the stSpa of Jina 
Suvrata at VaiialT in Bimbisara’s son Kumka’s time, but says nothing as to who 
worshipped it. 

For the relevant citation, see Muni Kalyanavijaya, ‘PracIna'Jmna tirtha’ 
(Hindi) inside the Prabandha-Pdrijata (Jalor, 1966), p. 258; also Triputi 
Maharaja, Jainapararhpardno Itihdsa (Gujarati), Part 1, Sri Caritra-smaraka 
granthamala No. 51 (Ahmedabad, 1952), pp. 45-6. The niryukti-dryds are cited 
there under number 330-34. 

Following Leumann, German scholars date the niryuktis to c. A. D. 80 
(cf., for example, Schubring, JTte Doctrine, p. 57). However, the adoption of the 
niksepa-ms^hodoXo^ in discussions, the MaharaspI Prakrta as its language of 
exposition, the use of the Arya metre, the highly developed scholastic and 
monastic details, and the cultural data revealed in the content make them seem 
compositions of the late Gupta period. Since they largely follow the canon as 
settled at the ValabhT Council II, Muni Punyavijaya as also Pt. Dalsukh Malvania 
were inclined to date them soon after A. D. 453-456 (more accurately A. D. 503/ 
516 following Jacobi’s computation). It seems plausible that, some earlier verses 
from the larger and smaller samgrahani-coWecXions of floating gdthds (dating 
between c. 3rd-5th centuries A. D.) may have been incorporated in the niryukti- 
corpus by the author. 

For the discussion, see Muni Kalyanavijaya, ‘PracTna Itihasa’ in the 
Prabandha Pdrijdta, p. 258, and Triputi Maharaja, Jaina-parathpardno 
Itihdra, Part 1, p. 46. 

The memories of such ancient tirthas, however, are somewhat dimmed in 
later literature. 

Cf. Triputi Maharaja, Jainapararhpardno, I, pp. 45-6. 

Ibid., p. 46. 

Cf. Muni Kalyanavijaya, ‘(1) Ni^Itha sutra ka Nirmana aur Nirmata’ 
(Hindi), Prabandha, pp. 21-2, and the citation as also the discussion thereof 

In the Acdrdttga (Book I, 3.3.4), Mahavira thus has been quoted: Purisdl 
tuniameva tumarh mittarh, kirn bahiyd mittarh icchasil (‘O man! thou art thy 
own friend, why art thou seeking a comrade outside thee!’). 

The term jTva is meant to stand for ‘soul’ or ‘being’. 

The general ArdhamagadhI terms are savvannu (Skt. sarvajha) and 
navvadarhsi {sarvadarSi). 

The ‘siddhas’ are believed statically to inhabit a portion of the celestial 
SiddhaSila-plateau (Jsatbhdrd-prthivi) located at the apex of the loka 
(universe). Their abstract substance pervades the universe only for a split second 
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after the final rdease from their corporeal existence and recontracted to the 
original ‘volume’ (if it can be called volume). (The phenomenon is termed kevalr- 
samudghdta). 

The Nirgrantha concept, as it progressively was clarified for these aspects 
of the Siddhas, became akin or analogous to the Purusa of the SSihkhya 
philosophical system and to some extent also to the Brahman of the Vedinta. 

D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions (Calcutta, 1965), p. 217. 

Kharavela priSdiptably was an adherent of the Nirgrandia creed. 

Nandaraja-nitarh ca Kd[li]nga Jinaih sarhnivesa . . . (Kharavela ’s 
Hathlgumpha inscription). 

The original image possibly was shaped in wood. The Yaksa images of the 
period of Mahavlra and Buddha have disappeared in antiquity, inferably because 
they were made of wood. 

For the discussion with an illustration, see U. P. Shah, Judies in Jaina Art 
(Varanasi, 1955), Part 1, Plate 2. Also cf Debala Mitra, ‘East India’ (Chapter 7), 
Jaina Art and Architecture, Vol. I (New Delhi, 1974), Plate 21 A. Shah as well 
as D. Mitra assign that image to the Maurya age, best assignable to the period of 
Aioka’s grandson Samprati (c. B. C. 235-220) who apparently was Nirgrantha by 
persuasion. The Jina’s anatomical treatment in the Lohanipur torso is definitely 
older than that found in the Jina images of the ^aka-Kusana periods. (The 
famous Didarganj YaksI originally perhaps may be standing in attendance upon 
such a late Maurya Jina figure. The belief of the art historians is that the YaksT’s 
statue was meant to stand in the palace hall is not convincing. In the Mauryan 
palaces there assumably were real camara-hemng damsels.) 

However, the two small seated Jina images shown in the rUpaka 
(narrative) carved on the lintel-fragment of the torana at Mathura c. late 2nd or 
early 1st century B. C. lately recognized as forming the part of the so-called 
‘Dance of Nilanjana’ narrative, is the only other and earlier instance I can think 
of. (Cf. V. N. Srivastava, ‘Some Interesting Jaina Sculptures in the State 
Museum, Lucknow’, Samgrahdlaya-Purdtattva Patrikd, Jime 1972, Plate 3.) 

Cf Shah, Studies, pi. Ill, Plate 9, pi. IV, Plates 11-13. 

In light of the recent researches of Dr. Gritli V. Mitterwallner, the reign of 
Kaniska I (and hence Kusana Era) began in A. D. 143 as she had informed me in 
Varanasi, Spring 1986, this was according to her determination. Since the art and 
the general palaeography of the inscriptions of this period do not go against this 
date — she also has taken this evidence, besides historical, into account — this date 
may work a little better than others previously suggested. According to her, the 
period preceding the Saka monarch Sodas likewise will have to be pushed 
forward by some decades. I am tempted to agree with frds determination. (Late) 
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p. L. Gupta’s recent reexamination of the problem had led him to reach toward 
similar conclusions, as he personally had informed me. However, there is as yet 
no finality about this determination too. For very recently Harry Fall has 
redetermined the date of the beginning of the Kusana Era to A. D. 137 (as Gaid 
Mevissen informed me) on the basis of a recently discovered Kusana inscription. 

R. D. Baneijee, ‘No. 23-New Brahmt Inscriptions of Scydiian Period,’ 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X, 1909-10, pis. I, II and VI. 

For details, see relevant inscriptions in H. Luders, ‘A list of BrShmi 
Kusana inscriptions from the earliest times to about A. D. 400 with the exception 
of those Aioka,’ ‘Appendix,’ Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X, pp. 2 ff. 

Caityayatana-prasthdpanani krtvd ca laktih prayatah \ 

PujdSca gandhamaly=ddhivdsa-dhupa-pradip-ddyd ||306|| 
(Quoted from the Pralamarati, 6rT Motichand Kapadiya Granthamala 
No. 7, Bombay, 1986.) 

Cf. especially there cantos XXVni, 46-50; CIX, 12-13; XI 3a, VIH, 136- 
139; XXXn, 71-93; LXVI, 9, 116; and LXXXIX, 51-54. [Paimacariya, Part 1, 
2nd revised ed., (Ed.) Muni Punyavijaya, Vol. VI, Prakrit Text Society, Varanasi 
1962.] 

The beginning of this trend may be sensed as early as c. 1st century B. C. 
when a (Nirgrantha pontiff) Bhadanta Indraraksita had a lena (layana, rock-cut- 
cave) got excavated at Pale in Maharashtra. Muni Vairadeva caused two images 
of Jina to be made and installed in the Sonbhandara cave in Rajagrha (c. 3rd-4th 
centuries A. D.). In the early Gupta period, in Vidi^a, a Nirgrantha holyman of the 
Bhadranvaya, or Bhadra Order of monks, had got carved the image of Panova in 
a rock-cut cave in the year A. D. 425. However, these isolated examples 
seemingly represent works carried out by the monks probably of some splinter 
groups and were not within the main Nirgrantha stream of northern India. Only in 
the later part of the 6th century, when Jinabhadra Vacanacarya (identified by U. 
P. Shah with Jinabhadra gani ksama^ramana) (active c. A. D. 550-594) had two 
brass Jina images made and set up in the Jaina temple at Akota (ancient 
Ahko^a near Baroda or Vadodara), that we can speak of a definite evidence in 
this regard. And that is connected with the iSvetambara sect, an offspring of the 
main stream Nirgrantha Sect. 

YakinlsQnu Haribhadra suri (active c. A. D. 745-785) was the first 
reformer to thunder against the monastic laxities. 

Jine^vara sQri and his confrere Buddhisagara suri of the Candra-kula (first 
half of the 11th century A. D.), again of the northern tradition (^vetambara), 
spearheaded a powerful campaign against the caifyovdrr-abbots. This was 
forcefully carried forward by their grand disciple, Jinavallabha suri of the 
kharatara-gaccha . 
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This had become the holy pastime as well as an ordained duty, virtually for 
all the medieval eminent pontiffs of the different gnccAa-orders of the 
^vetambora sect. 

For instance the inscribed Jina images of the period of Ramagupta c. 
A. D. 370 fix)m Mdiia. 

^ The Avafyaka niryukti 1130, 1134, 1139. For actual citations, see Triputi 
Maharaja, Jainaparamparano, I, p. 45. (It may be that, this gathd was the part 
of the Mulabha^a^ot Bhd^a on the Avaiyakasutra! niryukti and mixed up 
with the niryukti.) 

This belief was one of the potent factors that eventually led to the 
introduction of tantric elements into the Nirgrantha worship. 

^ Earlier portions of this ancient canon, of course, date from c. B. C. 350- 
200. I have used Bombay 1978 edition. (See here ‘sources’ appended in the 
sequel.) 

See ‘Nataputta in Early Nirgrantha Agamas,’ Aspects of Jainology, Vol. 
Ill, Pt. Dalsukhbhai Malavania Felicitation Volume, Eds. M. A. Dhaky and 
Sagarmal Jain, Varanasi, 1991. (The article is incorporated in the author’s Judies 
in Nirgrantha History and Literature, Ahmedabad, 2003.) 

What clear distinction in terms of implication was made between 
anantadar^i and anantacaksu is hard to decide. 

Mahavira was sumamed ‘Kasyapa’ after his family line {gotra) 
‘Kalyapa’. 

The ultimate in the series of the countless cyclic oceans alternating with 
ring continents in Jaina cosmography, the concept probably for the first time 
incorporated in the now lost Lokdnuyoga of Arya Syama I (c. 1st centuries B. C.- 
A. D.). 

Somehow, in the ArdhamagadhT canon, Vai^ravana is rendered as 
‘Vesamana’, and ‘Vainateya the Eagle’, son of Vinata, as ‘Venudeva’. Was it due 
to some dialectical peculiarity, or the consequence of misreadings copied by later 
scribes in the past, from the earlier manuscripts in Brahml? 

The alternative title ‘Sakra-stava’ owes its origin to ^akra or Indra using 
this stava in praying to Mahavira in the ‘Jina-caritra’. It is more popularly known 
as ^Namo' tthu narh Stava'. 

The four-fold order includes mendicants and nuns, male and female lay- 
followers. 

These classes embrace gods, men, animals and creatures of hell as well as 
microbes and viruses. 

My translation slightly differs from Jacobi’s (Cf. his Jaina Sutras, Part 1, 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXII, reprint Varanasi, 1964, pp. 224-25). 
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Not only Umasvati (c. A. D. 350) but also Dcva Vacaka (c. A. D. 450) 
who, in his Nandisutra, refers to the six chapters of the Avafyaka-sutra as 
independent or separate works but otherwise serially figuring in reckoning and 
hence phrasing. 

The hymn is too well-known, needing no citing of the original. It appears, 
e.g., in the Suttagama II (Gurgaon, 1954), p. 1 160, and in books and booklets of 
daily use for the followers. 

A Digambara version of this psalm, possibly adopted fi-om the YapanTya 
sect, uses Jaina Saurasenl forms in lieu of ArdhamagadhI. Its composition is 
ascribed, of course wrongly, to Kundakundacarya by the Digambara sect where 
it appears as one of the bhaktis in Prakrta and is entitled Tithayarabhatti. (Very 
recently, Acarya Vijayapradumna siiri drew my attention to a reference in the 
Acaranga-vrtti of iSilacarya [c. A. D. 875] where the commentator ascribes the 
psalm to Bhadrabahu. This attribution, however, is not correct, because the style 
and content of the composition are later by a few centuries than Bhadrabahu’s 
time.) 

Unwarranted controversies have been raised by the present day 
Digambara scholars, who seek to make Siddhasena either Digambara or 
YapanTya, some even placing him late, around the mid 6th or 7th century A. D. 
My own critical examination of Siddhasena’s works reaffirms the older view held 
by several Western as well as Indian scholars, that he belonged to the earlier part 
of the 5th century A. D. Since the Nydydvatdra (wrongly ascribed to Siddhasena) 
incorporates verses from the Buddhist dialectician Dihnaga (c. A. D. 480-560 or 
earlier), and Samantabhadra (c. A. D. 550-600), Yogindra (c. 7th century A. D. or 
later) and Patrakesari (c. A, D. 650-700) — the last three being Digambara — it 
was rightly thought to be a late work by Digambara scholars. What Siddhasena 
composed was, according to the commentary by Sirhha^ura ksamasramana 
(c. A. D. 675) on the Dvddasdra-nayacakra of Mallavadi (c. A. D. 550-575), a 
work entitled Naydvatdra, and not Nydydvatdra, the latter in all probability being 
the work by Siddharsi (late 9th, early 10th centuries A. D.), not Siddhasena 
Divakara. (Siddharsi commented on the Nydydvatdra without paying obeisance 
to Siddhasena, and does not ascribe the authorship of the work to any earlier 
writer; moreover, he gives no variant readings, nor does he even refer to the 
author as idstrakdra or sutrakdra or prakaranakdra, or mahdmati or 
vddimukhya as ascertained by Pt. Dalsukh Malvania; these points exclude 
Siddhasena and plausibly favour Siddharsi’s authorship of the work. He does in a 
way refer to ‘Scarya,’ meaning thereby that it is not his original work but a 
compilation. 

See A. N. Upadhye, Siddhasena' & Nydydvatdra and Other Works 
(Bombay, 1971), p. 1,68, vss. 15-17. 
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While some scholars such as Pt. Sukhlal Sanghvi and Pt. Jugalkishor 
Mukhtar do not consider this hymn as of Siddhasena because it lacks 
epistemological approach and dialectical content, yet the style, the cadence, the 
choice of words, the mannerisms, the verve, and the ‘kick’ clearly are his; hence 
Siddhasena’s authotrship of the hymn cannot be doubted. Jacobi, Klatt, Wintemitz, 
and other scholars have praised it for its poetic excellence and lofty sentiments. 

In translation, die power, alliteration and hence sonorousness of the original 
Sanskrit structure and the metrical cadence of the original are lost. Th^fore, I 
quote below the original verses, though for Indian readers, the transliterations 
from Nagaii into Roman understandably do not make an easy reading: 

Na ;Sabdo na rupaiii raso napi gandho na 
na spari^a-le^o na varno na lihgam | 

na pQrvaparatvaih na yasyasti sarhjha 
sa ekah paratma gatir-me Jinendrah || 

ChidS no bhida no na kledo na khedo 
na ^oso na daho na tapadir-apat | 

na saukhyarh na duhkhath na yasyasti vahcha 
sa ekah paratma gatir-me Jinendrah || 

Na yoga na roga na c-odvega-vegah 
sthitir-no-gatir-no na mrtyur-na janma | 

na punyaih na papain na yasyasti bandhah 
sa ekah paratma gatir-me Jinendrah || 


— Paramdtmddvdtrirh^ikd, 15-17. 


He is considered a Digambara pontiff by a few scholars of the Digambara 
sect. The Digambara commentaries (far fewer in number than the Svetambara) 
on this work, date only from the 17th century onwards. The ^vetambara 
commentaries, some 10 in number, begin to appear from the late 13th/early I4th 
century. The Stotra's first reference is by the ^vetambara pontiff Siddharsi in his 
commentary (c. early 10th century A. D.) on the Upadeiamdld (c. mid 6th 
century A. D.) of Saihghadasa gani ksamairamana. For the discussions on 
Manatuhgacarya, his works, date and associated problems, see Madhusudan 
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Dhanki (M. A. Dhaky) and Jitendra Shah, MSnatungacdrya aur unke stotra 
(Hindi), (2nd ed., Ahmedabad, 1999). 

See his ‘Foreword,’ p. i, Bhaktamara, Kalyanamandira and Namiuna 
Stotratrayam, Sheth Devchand Lalbhai Jain Pustakoddhar Fund Series, No. 79, 
(Ed.) H. R. Kapadia (Bombay, 1932). 

Cf. H. R. Kapadia, Descriptive Catalogue of the Government 
Collection of Manuscripts, Vol. XIX, Part 1 (Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, 1957), p. 44. 

Devam devadhidevam parama-pada-gatarii srstinetaram-Kam 
avyaktaih vyaktimantam guninam atigunam byimam c-apya-bTjam | 
vi^vagrayaih vi^vamurtim sama-visama-samam karanaih k^ananarh 
tarn nityam dhyana-gamyaiti pranamata ^abham divyasvarupam || 1 || 
Madho Samp Vats, Excavations at Harappa, Vol. II (Calcutta, 1940), 
Plate XCni, sealings, sealing numbered 307. 

In the so-called NTlahjana-narrative from Mathura. 

The Buddhist and the Nirgrantha agamic literature have many references 
to yaksdyatanas, a few Yaksa names also commonly figuring in both sources. 

Apart from the Besnagar Visnu temple and the pillar of Heliodorus 
(B. C. 140), the inscribed Mallar image of Vasudeva (c. mid 2nd-early 1st 
centuries B. C.), the image of Balarama from Mathura (c. mid 2nd century B. C.), 
the coins of Agathocles from Afghanistan showing Vasudeva and Samkarsana 
(c. B. C. 180-165), the GhosundT (Rajasthan) inscription (c. B. C. 100) mentioning 
(the images of) Vasudeva and Samkarsana, and the reference in Patanjali’s 
Mahdbhd^a (c. B. C. 150 or later) and Panini’s Astadhyayi (c. B. C. 350-325) to 
Krsna; the Megasthenes’s reference (c. B. C. 325-300) to Vasudeva’s image 
blowing conch (similar in concept to the Mallar image) carried by Indian warriors 
on a battlefield sufficiently confirms their relatively early worship as well as to 
earlier mythological episode of the Bharata war. Their earliest images, predictably 
made in wood (like the Yaksa images), were all, believably, lost in antiquity. 

7 1 * 

Most of them must have been fashioned in wood as well as painted, as was 
the image of Mudgarap^i Yaksa figuring in the Aijunamali anecdote connected 
with Jina Mahavlra given in the dgama Antakrtadaid-sutra (c. 2nd-3rd 
centuries A. D.), Chapter 6. 1 forego citing other particulars. 

Incidentally, the plain halo (sometimes with a beaded or pearl border) is 
termed candraprabhd (moon-rayed aureole). I had picked up these terms from 
some South Indian ^ilpaMstra, but my concerned old notes currently are 
untraceable. The halo of the image in Plate 3 is damaged on its left side. That of 
the image in Plate 4 is largely destroyed. Even its arms are partly mutilated. 

For the Panna image, see on the frontispiece in A. Ghosh (Editor), Jaina 
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Art and Architecture, Vol. I (New Delhi, 1974) and here Plate 6. It is well- 
preserved; that in Plate 7 has the eight out of the nine hoods of Dharanendra 
severely mutilated. Also, its pedestal is plain. It originally may have come from 
^irS Pahari, M. P. A deeper meditative look is equally met at this stage in the 
Saivite figures in the Kohkana-Maurya caves at Elephanta (c. A. D. 525) and 
before it in the sculptures of Cave XIX at Ajanta. In Jav5, the images exhibiting 
deep trance abound in fair number, particularly in the late eighth and ninth 
centuries, the most significant just as very famous examples are noticeable in the 
sanctum of Candi Mendut near Borobudur. In Cambodia, this trend continues till 
the 13th century as shown by the heads of the royal portrait sculptures of the 
founder of the Ahgkor Thom temple (13th century). 

In the present instance, we notice figures representing two lions in profile 
and the dharmacakra, too, in profile. The Mathura instances generally show 
couchant lions at the ends, the four human figures represent the 'caturvidha 
samgha' and the edgewnse dharmacakra, sometimes mounted on a column. 

In the Digambara version of his hymn, these four ati&esas were regarded 
as four out of the eight prdtihdryas and hence the necessity was felt of adding 
the remaining four of the series in late medieval times, the additional verses 
treating the remaining four, however, are available in at least five different 
versions and, all of them happen to be in late medieval style of the 14th and 15th 
centuries. 

For an exhaustively illustrated and thoroughly discussed information on the 
vast collections of Jina figures in Deogadh, see Klaus Bruhn, The Jina Images of 
Deogarh (Leiden, 1969), and illustrations thereof. However, the associated 
details of the Plates 10 and 11 are interesting and deserve noting. Plate 10 Jina 
has the «>ft/idijana-pedestal projected forward while the recessed portion acts as 
a parikara. Those flanking the two large lions (with the dharmacakra in the 
centre) is fianked by a standing unidentifiable figure. The Jina is seated on a lotus- 
masuraka seat and is attended by two camaradharas each of whom in turn has 
a vydla figure above and several celestial adorer figures like the vidyddharas. 
The bhdmandala shows floral decoration in extremely low relief. And above it is 
the triple umbrella, flanked by a bunch of leaves suggestive of the caitya-vfksa. 
The Jina in Plate 11, moreover, shows Yaksa Sarvanubhuti and Yaks! AmhikS 
flanking the pedestal’s lions. 

Here are seen some new details not noticeable in the instances so isr 
discussed. For example, in lieu of Sarvanubhdti and Ambika, here for fltd first 
time are met Gomedha Yak^ and YaksI CakreSvarl, the two qiecific 
who are attendant to Jina i^abha. Tben, below the 
nine planetary divinities and amid them in the centre is 
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the Jina’s cognizance. Flanking the two pnritera-pillarettes arc gaJa-vySia- 
makara figures, and above the pillarette capitals are the two Hiranyendras, each 
riding on an elephant. The chatratraya is provided with a long staff rising from 
behind the Jina’s head. 

This east facing temple stands outside the famous PahcakuUi-besadi. The 
temple and the first mandapa stylistically are of the end of the Gahga period. 
The second hall was added in the Hoysala period. 

The image was found during the clearance of the part of land behind the 
temple. 

It is called Brahma-Jinalaya in the foundation inscription of A. D. 1008, and 
is the earliest of the extant Jaina temples in Lakkundi. The temple had twice 
suffered, once during the Cola invasion of early 11th century and second time 
during the Vira^aiva uprising (c. 12th century). C. Sivaramamurti in his 
Panorama of Jaina Art (New Delhi, 1983), Plates 479-481, identified the temple 
of Par^vanatha (converted to that of ^iva Naganatha) there as Brahma Jinalaya. 
But judging from its style, that temple is about four decades posterior and belongs 
to the period of Ahavamalla Some^vara I. 

Original Agam/c Sources 
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JAINA ICONOGRAPHY 

J AINISM is a non-Vedic school of philosophy which claims a hoary 
antiquity. Visnu-m^ Bhagavatapuranas mentioned the first TTrthahkara 
Rsabhanatha as belonging to a very remote past. The earliest BrShmmc 
literature makes reference to a sect which defied the Vedas and opposed animal 
sacrifices. The Yajurveda motions the names of three Urthahkaras — ^abha, 
Ajita and Aris^eml. The Jainas claim their twenty-second TTrthahkara 
Neminatha was a contemporary of Lord ICrena and he belonged to the Yadava 
family. The Jainas became powerful only during the time of Par^vanatha, the 
twenty-third Tuthahkara, who is believed to have lived in the eighth century B.C. 

Like Buddhism, Jainism does not accept the validity of the Vedas and 
Vamadharma, and holds all the members of the community equal. It observes 
a code of morality and advocates a life of detachment with a view to escaping 
the birth cycle. In later years two sects arose: The ^vetambaras (white clad) 
and the Digambaras (space clad or naked). 

The present Jaina pantheon is very extensive. It consists besides the 
twenty-four Jinas or 'Rrthahkaras, of Bhavanapatis (deities of ten different 
worlds), Vyantara or Vanamantaras (Forest deities), Jyotiskas (Planets, 
Constellations and Stars), Vaimanikas (deities who live in different heavenly and 
beyond heavenly worlds), Yaksas, Yaksims, god Ganapati, LaksmI and 
SarasvatT and others. Roots of the above pantheon are found in the Jaina 
Sutras, known as Agama or Siddhanta, which constitute the earliest Jaina 
literature (c. 300 B. C.), and the rest developed by the contact of Jainism with 
different branches of Hinduism. From the Jaina Sutras we can gather that many 
of the Jaina doctrines were preached before MahavTra by Par^va who was 
regarded as a Jina and worshipped by the people. 

Gradually by the time oiNir\'dna~Katha the Jaina mythology comprised, 
over and above toe deities of the Sutras, Yaksas and Yaksims all having definite 
characteristics. Visnu, Siva, MatidevTs, Dikpalas, Ksetrapalas, Grhadevatas, 
Grahas and other Gods of Hindu mythology also find place in their pantheon. 
Jainas incoiporated Hindu deities for the purpose of ^ily ritual, but always 
assigned to fiiem a place subsidiary to the Jinas. 
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Three coituries later, many of tiie Parivara devatSs seem to have acquired 
a little independent existence within a Jaina temple, as Vaidham^-Sun in his 
Acaradinakara gives separate description for their installation ceremony. 
Further contribution to the Jaina pantheon appears to have been made in tiie 
eleventh and twelfth centuries a. d., when the Bhakti cult became extranely 
popular and Hinduism was split up into numerous sects. The Hindu images also 
seem to have been adopted by Jainism, particularly by the lay-devotees, as they 
are mentioned in a Jaina work on architecture and sculpture of the end of the 
fourteenth century. This is shown by a number of images kept in different 
Museums which, besides having all the characteristics of Hindu images, possess 
others which betray Jaina influence. 

When did im^e worship come mto Jainism is rather difficult to say precisely 
but not impossible to determine in broad lines. Should we believe in recorded 
tradition of an inscription, we get an actual evidence to prove that images 
existed among the Jainas as early as the time of the ^i^unaga or the Nanda 
kings, i.e. some years after the birth of MahavTra. Mention is made in the Hathl- 
gumpha inscription of king Kharavela of the recovery and reinstallation of an 
image of Sri feabhadeva removed from the country about 300 years 
previously. By the time Par^va and Mahavira flourished, Brahmanic art was in 
full swing and had a much earlier history of iconolatiy. In all likelihood, this was 
immediately taken up by the new founders and adherents of Jainism, who 
necessitated the aid of image worship in their ritualistic phase of religion. 
Kautilya, the author of Arthasdstra, mentions the image of Jaina gods, viz., 
Jayanta, Vaijayanta, Aparajita etc. The existence would naturally go to the 
fourth century B. C. Concrete archaeological finds have been discovered at 
Mathura, which prove beyond all doubts that temples of images were made as 
early as 600 B. C. We have images of Aryavatl, dated in the forty-second year 
of the Satrap Sodasa, and Aydgapata with an inscription of which the character 
is in form anterior to the alphabet used by the Kusana Kings and may be 
considered as earlier than the Christian era. 

THE TtRTHANKARAS 

In the Jaina pantheon the principal cult image was that of a Jina (Plate 1) 
and though all the other deities formed part of the daily worship 
(nityakarmavidhi) they were there to ensure internal and external purity of the 
place of worship. They were regarded as attendant deities (parivdradevatds). 

The traditional number the Jainas give for their luthahkaras is twaity-four. 
The historicity of all these twenty-four llrthahkaras cannot be proved for many 
reasons. Canonically, the same number is given by the Bruldhists and Hindus for 
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their req)ective incarnations. Secondly, tl» Jainas attributed their Tulhankaras 
with the mythically hi^ age, and if we believe the assigned period, it would 
cover many millenniums and exceed all antoior limits of the Vedic age in India. 

The first TIrthahkara ^abhanatha about whom recorded traditions are so 
varied and old images are so many that one finds it rather difficult to disavow his 
historical existence. The intovening ages of the Jainas are, of course, appalling 
and cannot be accepted as true. 

The images in a Jaina temple are arranged in order of precedence. There is 
one Mula nayaka, he may be either Rsabhanatha, Supar^vanatha, 
Parivanatha or Mahavira, surroimded by other Jinas who hold a less dignified 
position of the temple in a place sanctified by him. Jaina images of Tuthahkaras 
must have a Srlvatsa symbol on the chest of the figure, a trilinear umbrella 
above the figure and except the early Mathura statues, have a lanchana or 
symbol which not only distinguishes them from other images but differentiates 
them from each other. The Kalpasutra, a very early text of the Jaina canon, 
gives a list of all the twenty-four lanchanas for the twenty-four Jinas. Another 
feature of the Jina icon is the presence of Ganadharas just to the right and left of 
the main figure. Jaina texts especially of iconography mention them as attendants 
of a Tlrthahkara. In actual images Jinas are shown as ascetics draped or 
sometimes naked in two yogic postures oi P^admasana and Kdyotsarga. 

Adindtha or Rsabhanatha: The Adipurdna of the Digambaras, 
Kalpasutra and Hemacandra’s Trisasti-ialdkd-purusa-carita of the 
Svetambaras, regarded Rsabhanatha (Plates 2, 3) or Vrsabhanatha as the 
founder of the religion. The Jainapurdnas and ritualistic texts did not specially 
describe the images of the Tirthahkaras. On the other hand the entire Jaina 
literature, when traced, is very informative with regard to the iconogr^hy of the 
attendant figures of the Jainas as well as the other divinities. From the 
categorical list of the Idhchanas or emblems of the Jinas given in the 
Pravacanasdroddhdra we are informed that Rsabhanatha’s cognizance is a 
bull. Over and above this symbol he has also the symbol of Dharmacakra. All 
the Jinas have certain special traces under which they attained Kaivalya Jhdna 
or Perfect BCnowledge. The tree connected with the first Jina is Nyagrodha or 
the Indian Banyan tree. Other iconographic marks of Rsabhanatha are his 
Yaksa named Gomukha and YaksinI Cakre^varl or Apraticakra. The texts give 
two worshippers on either sides of l^abhadeva, viz., Bharata and B^ubatl. 

The explanation of the bull symbol of R^bhanatha is clear from the origin 
of his name. His mother, like the mothers of all the Tirthahkaras, saw certain 
dreams about a bull. Hence the name of the Jina as Vrsabhanatha or 
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j^abhanStha and the symbol of bull are invariably connected with his 
rq)resentation. The symbol of his Yaksa Gomukha having a bull’s face has a 
definite connection with the same origin. The YaksiM of this Jina named 
Cakre^van looks like the Vaisimvl, the wife of Brahmamc Visnu. 

Ajitandtha Saptapama: TrisastUaldkd and Uttarapurana of the Jainas 
give this Jina the symbol of an elephant (gaja) and the Kevala Vricm which are 
being connected with his images. His particular Yaksa is called Mahayak^ and 
his Yaksim Ajitaball. The Jaina canonical texts describe him as standing with 
two arms hanging on the sides, technically the posture is known as 
Khadgdsana. His cowrl bearer is known as SagaracakiT. The origin of his 
name and symbolism can be traced from the Uttarapurana. The Jina’s mother 
saw an elephant in her dream. After his birth all his father’s enemies were 
conquered, hence the name the ‘invincible one’. All the facts and ideas 
connected with the life and teaching of this Jina points to the idea of invincibility. 
His elephant emblem, and the warlike symbol held by his Yaksa and YaksinJ 
i.e. spear, goad, club, noose etc. eminently express the idea of temporal 
conquest. On the other hand, the symbols of rosary, Varadamudra and 
Abhayamudrd shown by the Yaksa and the Yaksim indicates the idea of 
spiritual conquest. 

In sculpture, the images of Ajitanatha fully conform to the above description. 
Two noteworthy images of Ajita are from Deogarh fort, Jhansi and Samath, 
Varanasi. In both the cases the main figure is standing in Khadgdsana posture, 
attended by two cownbearers and two devotees. The emblem of elephant is 
shown imder the seat of the Jina and the Yaksa and Yaksim occupy the two 
comers of the pedestal. 

Sambhavandtha: The Jaina literatures give Sambhavanatha (Plate 4) the 
symbol of a horse, his Yaksa is THmukha, the Yaksim being DuritarT De\d. The 
tree under which he attained Kevala Jndna, is the ^dla tree. His cowrf bearer 
is called Satyavirya. Jaina literature relates that his father was a king named 
Dr^dharaja and his mother was called Susena. His birthplace was ^ravasfi. King 
Dr(&araja was distressed because his dominion was ravaged by plague, but 
when he heard the news of the boy’s birth, he felt that there was a chance of 
better time, and named the boy Sambhava. His Yaksa’s emblem of a mongoose 
(Sarvatobhadra) and the Yaksinl’s symbols of Varada and Abhayamudrd and 
fruit, all show the auspiciousness of good chance. 

Sculptures of Sambhavanatha is not very commonly met with. One 
inscribed image is found from Khajuraho. 

Abhinandanandtha: The emblem or so-called IdHchana of 
Abhinandananatha is an ape (Plate 5). The tree connected with his Kevala 
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Knowledge is either PiySla or Ve^3U according to diffisrent texts. The name of 
his Yaksa, appointed by Indra was I^vara and his Yaksipl was Kali. In 
sculptures he is shown as standing in Khadgasana posture. According to Jaina 
tradition Abhinandananadia’s birthplace was Ayodhya. His Other’s name is King 
Svayamvara and mother’s name Siddhartha. The explanation of his name is 
given clearly in the Jaina books. According to these he acquired the name of 
Abhinandana because he used to be honoured by Indra and others. The 
sculptures of this Jina is very rare in India. 

Sumatinatha: Jaina literature associated Sumatinatha with the symbol of a 
Kraunca or a red goose. The Kevala tree in his case is Priyamgu. His Yaksa 
is Tumbaru and YaksinI Mahakall. His cowrf bearer is called MitravErya. Jaina 
traditional history describes AyodhyS as Sumatinatha’s native place. 
His father is called Megharatha and mother Mahgala. 

Extant images of Sumatinatha agree with the rules of iconogr^hy. Besides 
the fundamental marks, his sculptures contain flying figures of garland bearers 
and sometimes miniature figures of other Jinas which with the main figure 
complete the number of twenty-four. The lion seat is borne by a pair of lions 
and two elephants are often seen either pouring water or merely standing at the 
top of the main figure. A cakra or wheel is represented on the pedestal. Images 
of Sumatinatha are found in many places of Northern India. 

Padmaprabha: The Jaina literature assigns a red lotus as the recognition 
symbol of Padmaprabha. His Kevala tree is called Chatrabha. His Yaksa is 
Kusuma and Yaksiru ^yama and the cowrX bearer is known by the name 
Yamadyuti. According to the Jainapuranas of both the sects, his native place 
was Kauiambi. His father’s name was Susima. Two inteipretations of his name 
are given that his colour was of a red lotus, hence the name and secondly when 
he was in the womb of his mother she expressed the desire to sleep upon a bed 
of red lotuses, which was fulfilled. 

The sculptures of Padmaprabha are very rare, but when seen in the light of 
iconography tally with the above description. 

Supdr^vanatha: According to the Jaina canon the emblem of 
Supar^vanatha is a svastikd. Jaina literature also gives him additional symbol of 
a serpent hood, the number of which according to Sattvasdroddhdra should be 
either one, five or nine. His Kevala tree is SirTsa. Svetambara texts give the 
name of his Yaksa Matahga and YaksinI Isanti. Digambaras give the names 
Varanancff and Kali. The name of his cowri bearer is Dharmavlrya. Jaina- 
purd^ record his father’s name as King Supratistha and mother as Prthivl. 
His birthplace was KaSI. His name has a historical meaning. His mother was 
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sufifocing fiom lq)iDsy in both her sides and before his biilh she ccai^letdy 
cured. 

The sculptural representation of this Jina iulfils the condition laid down by 
the canons. He is eidier seen in a group or single. The most important point 
regarding Supir^vanatha’s image is the five-fold serpent hood as disdngui^ed 
from the usual seven-fold sopent hood of Par^vanatha. 

Candraprabha: His Idnchana is the moon or the crescent (Plate 6). The 
Kevala tree of this Jina is Naga or Nagake^ara. His Yaksa is Vijaya and 
YaksinI BhrOkuti and the name of his cowrf bearer is Danavirya. Literally he 
was called Candnprabha because he had the lustre of the moon. 

In sculpture, he is represented as either seated or standing. We have come 
across several images of Candraprabha from Northern India. 

Suvidhindtha: He has two names Suvidhinatha (Plate 7) and Puspadanta. 
Some Jaina traditions say that his emblem is a Makara and oth^ say that it is 
a crab (Karkata). His Yaksa and YaksinI are Ajita and Sutari respectively. His 
Kevala tree is the Naga and the name of his cowrf bearer is Maghavataraja 
and according to other authorities it is Malli. His father was Sugnva the mler of 
Kakandinagara and mother was named Rama. 

Separate sculpture of this Jina is not known but he appears with the other 
twenty-three Tlrthankaras. 

Sitalandtha: The Digambaras regard the Aivattha as his emblem, the 
Svetambaras Snvatsa for the same. He was bom in a ksatriya family of 
Malaya Kingdom. His parents’ names were king Drc^aratha and queen 
Sunanda respectively. His Kevala tree is Vilva. The Jaina texts assigned to him 
the Yaksa named Brahma and YaksinI named A^oka. His birthplace is named 
Bhadrikapura and his cowrf bearer was Raja Simandhara. 

A separate specimen of Sitalanatha’s image has not been discovered so far. 

Sreydmsandtha: The Jaina texts give him the symbol of a rhinoceros. 
According to the Svetambara tradition his Yaksa and YaksinI are Yakseta and 
Manavl and Digambaras give the names Hvara and Gauri respectively. His 
Kevala tree is Tumbara or Tindaka and Raja Tripista Vasudeva is his cowrT 
bearer. The Jaimpurdnas record that his father was a ksatriya prince of 
hcsvaku clan named Visnu and his mother was called 'Wsnudn. He was bom at 
Siihhapun, the present Samath. 

The sculptures of Sreyam^anatha closely accord with the above 
iconographic details. At Samath, in Varanasi, the traditional place of the Jina, 
th^ is a temple dedicated to him. 

Vdsupujya: A buffalo is associated with Vasupujya as his emblem. His 
Yaksa and YaksinI are known by the names Kumara and Can^ respectively 
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According to Abhidhdnacintamani his Kevala tree is Pdfalika and according 
to Uttampurdna the tree is Kadamba. King Datp4te VSsudeva is his cawrT 
bearer. From Jaina sources we gather that his father named VSsi^djya was a 
ksatriya king of Iksvaku clan and his mother was called Jayavatl. His 
birthplace was Campapuif. 

Separate figure of Vasupujya has only been found from Northern India 
which tallies with the above description. 

Vimalandtha: The Jaina canonical treatises attribute to Vimalanatha, the 
Idnchana of a boar. The names of his Yaksa and Yaksinl are Sanmukha and 
Vairoti respectively. His Kevala tree is Jambu and his cowri bearer is king 
Svayambhu Vasudeva. As for his parentage, his father’s name is Krtavarman 
and mother’s name is Suramya. His birthplace is Kampilya, the Southon coital 
of Pancala. 

Anantandtha: According to the Svet^baras, a hawk is a special symbol 
of Anantanatha and the Digambaras give him the bear as a symtel. The Yaksa 
and Yaksim connected with him are PatMa and Anantamatl respectively. The 
tree associated with his enlightenment is Aivattha and his courf bearer is king 
Purusottama Vasudeva. According to the Jainapurdnas his father was a 
ksatriya king named Siriihasena and his mother was Jaya^yama. Anantanatha’s 
birthplace was Ayodhya. 

Dharmandtha: His recognition symbol is Vajradanda. His attendant Yaksa 
couple are named Kinnara and Kandarpa respectively. His Kevala tree is 
called Dadhiparna or Saptacchada. His courf bearer is Pundarika Vasudeva. 
Jaina tradition gives his father’s name Bhanuraja and mother’s Suvrata. His 
birthplace is Ratnapura. 

The sculptures of Dharmanatha, so far known, correspond with the above 
description. 

Sdntindtha: The special emblem of Santinatha is a deer (Plate 8). The 
Digambara tradition gives the names of his Yaksa couple as Kimpurusa and 
MahamanasI and Svetambaras give the names Garuda and Nirvani 
respectively. His Kevala tree is Nandi Vrksa and Raja Purusadatta stands for 
his cowri bearer. Regarding his parentage, Jaina texts record that King 
Vi^vasena was his father and Acira was his mother. His birthplace was 
Hastin^Jur. 

Sculptures of S^tinatha correspond with the iconographic features given 
above. In sculpture we notice his emblem a pair of antilopes between a wheel. 

Kunthandtha: Jaina tradition coimected the symbol of a goat with this 
T^rthahkara. His Yaksa is Gandharva and Yaksinl Bala. The tree under which 
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he attained Kevala is a TUakia Tam. His co>vrrbearer is called King Ku^Sla. 
Jainapuranas give the names of his parents. His father was variously called 
according to diflferait texts, J^Qrasena, Surya, ^ivarSja and his mother ^i!kSnt& 
(a: Stfdevl. His Mier belonged to the Kuru race and his capital was Hastin^^ur 
where the Jina was bom. 

Aranatha: He carries with him the mystic symbol of NandySvaita or a fish. 
His attendant Yaksa is called Yaksendra and die Yaksinl named Dharani Devi. 
His Kevala tree is jCSta or mango tree. His cowrF bearer is Govindarija. 
Aranatha ’s father was a ksatriya prince named Sudar^ana and his mother was 
queen Mitrasena. He was bom at his fiidier’s capital Hastinapur. 

Images of AranStha discovered fix>m Norfiiem India meet the conditions of 
iconogr^hic marks mentioned above. 

MallinOtha: Jaina traditions assign MallinStha with the emblem of a water 
jug. His attendant Yaksa couple are Kubera and Dharanapriya. His Kevala 
tree is Aioka and his cowrf bearer is Raj3 SulumS. His father was the king of 
Mithila in Vahga and his name was Kumbha and his queen was called PrajSvad. 
^vetambara sect claims Mallinatha to be a woman. But the sculptures and the 
name ending with nMia are not in favour of this tradition. Separate scu^Jtures of 
MallMtha materially verify the descriptions given above. 

Munisuvrata: His special recognition symbol is a tortoise. The attendant 
Yak^ of Munisuvrata is Vamna and his Yaksinl is Naradatta. His cown bearer 
is King Ajita and the sacred tree associated with his Kevala Knowledge is 
Campaka. His father was the king of Magadha named Sumitra and his mother 
had the name of Soma and Padmavatl according to some texts. His dynasty is 
called the HarivaiiiSa and the capital is Rajagrtia. 

The sculptures hitherto discovered of this Jina show unmistakably the 
symbols etc. as described above. 

Namin^ha: The emblem of a blue lotus or an A^ka tree is associated with 
this Jina. According to the Digambara sect Bhriikuti and Gandhan are his 
req)ective Yaksa and Yaksinl. His Kevala tree is Bakula and his cowrf bearer 
is "^Jaya Raja. The Jaina UttarapurSna tells us that his father was a ksatriya 
king of MithdlS in the land of Bengal and the name of the queen was Vappila or 
Vapra. 

NeminStha: From the Jaina canonical texts his emblem is known to be a 
conch shell (Plate 9). His Sasana DevatOs are Yaksa Gomedha and Yaksinl 
Ambika (Plate 10). His Kevala tree is called Mah&venu or Vetasa and his 
cowrr bearer is King Ugrasena. The Jina’s parentage has a historical 
background according to the Jainas. His father Samudravijaya was die king of 
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Saunpuri or Dvaraka. Neminitha’s mover’s name was l^ivadevi. His race is 
known as HarivamSa and the interesting point in this connection is that 
Neminatha was a cousin of Kx^mi aiul Baladeva. 

Neminatha’s sculptural representation agrees with what is prescribed in 
iconogr^hical canons. 

Parivanatha: He was one of the greatest ITrthaiikaras of Jainism 
(Plate 11). His historicity is unquestioned and his date is almost precisely 
known, and his influoice on the Jaina religion is of leading importance. From all 
sources it is gathered that his recognition symbol is a snake. His Yak^ is called 
Par^va or Vamana or Dhara^endra and Yaksim is called Padmavafi (Plate 12). 
The Devadaru or Dhatakir is his Kevala tree and Ajitaraja is his covwfbearer. 
Par^vanStha’s personal and &mily history is known horn the JaimpurSnas and 
caritas. He was probably bom about 817 and died about 717 B.C. His father 
A^vasena was the king of Varanasi and his mother’s name was Varna or 
BrahmL PSi^va was a brave warrior and married the daughter of Ko^ala king 
Prasenjit. But he left his family at the age of 30 to follow ttie life of an ascetic. 

His sculptures are equal in number with those of Mahaviira abundantly found 
in ancient places of Northern India. In sculpture several coils of the snake, 
which flank him, are to be noticed. Par^va’s Yaksa carries a snake. The Yaksini 
also has the cobra as her vehicle. 

Mahavfra: Mahavlra, the twenty-fourth or the last Jina, is the greatest of all 
the Tirthahkaras (Plate 13). His recognition symbol is a lion. His attendant 
Yaksa couple are respectively known as Matahga and Siddhayika. His Kevala 
tree is called Sola and his cown bearer is Magadhan king Sremka or better 
known as Bimbisara. Regju’ding his life history, the Jaina books such as the 
Kalpasutra, Uttarapurana, Trisasti-:Salaka-purusa-carita, Vardhamana 
caritra give us abundant materials about his parental history. He was bom of a 
royal family of Videha. His father Siddhartha was the ruling prince of 
Kundapura. His mother is known by the name Triiala. The auspicious legend 
connected with his birth is that the Tirthankara was actually bom of Devananda 
of the family of Jalandhara, wife of l^abhadatta, a Brahmana, Indra finding that 
a Jina should take his birth according to tradition, in a ksatriya family, 
transferred the foetus through his general Harinegame§i to the womb of Trilala, 
a ksatriya lady of royal family. The child Vardhamana showed early signs of 
being destined to be a prophet. 

A great number of statues of all sizes have been found in all Jaina places of 
Northern and Southern India. The complete images show in detail an accord to 
the description furnished above. Seat^ and standing figures have been met 
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with, which range in size from a miniature to a colossus. In most cases, the 
image is re^H-esented as seated rather than standing (Plate 14) in which posture 
other Tuthahkaras usually appear in sculptures. 

YAKSAS: iASANA DEVATAS 

When the Yaksas (known as Sdsana Devatds) and their spouse Yaksinis 
(Sasanculevis) {^peared in the Jaina pantheon is very difficult to determine. 'Hie 
Yaksas as a class had existed in popular belief and in literary tradition of the 
Hindus much earliefthan the rise of both Buddhism and Jainism. The Yaksas 
are, in Indian tradition, regarded as the presiding spirits over wealth and 
therefore it is apparent that the Jainas who rqjresent a mercantile class specially 
endeared themselves to this cult. 

According to the Jaina belief Indra appoints one Yaksa and YaksinI to 
serve as attendants of each Tirthankara. The Yaksa would be on his right side 
and YaksinI on his left. Thus, they also came to be called Sasana Devata/DevT 
or attendant spirits. Hemacandra’s TrisastUaldkd states that a Yaksa originates 
from the particular religious spirit of a Jina. Yaksa and the YaksinI occupy the 
comer of the pedestal on which the Tlrthahkara figure is seated. In later 
development, the Yaksa cult obtained greater veneration among the Jainas, 
hence we find detached independent images of the Yaksas from different parts 
of India. 

Gomukha: As first in order of the Yaksas, Gomukha is attached to 
R^bhanatha. In respect of his attributes Jaina literatures of both the branches 
generally agree. Gomukha is bull faced and holds in his left hand varadamndra 
and a rosary. His vdhana is an ox according to some texts and an elephant 
according to others. He is of golden colour. The Digambara books assign a 
Dharmacakra symbol to his head. Images of Gomukha are found in two types, 
one individually represented and larger in size and another miniature in form and 
as attendant of the image of Adinatha. In sculpture the iconographic rule is not 
strictly followed. 

Mahdyaksa: Svetambara and Digambara texts describe Mahayaksa as 
riding an elephant and having four faces and eight hands. The Svetambara texts 
enumerate the weapons held by Mahayaksa as varada, club, rosary and 
noose in the right hands and citrus, abhaya, goad and Sakti in the left. His 
colour is green. The Digambaras give the list of weapons as disc, trident, lotus, 
goad for the left hands and sword, staff, axe and varadamudra for the right 
hands. According to ftiem his colour is golden. 

Trimukha: Sambhavanatha’s attendant disciple Trimukha is described by 
both the branches of Jaina religion as having three fru:es and six hands. He rides 
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on a peacock. According to the i^vetambara texts he holds a mongoose, club 
and abkc^omudra in his right hands and a citrus, garland and losaiy in the left. 
Digambara texts give the following attributes for his six arms — ^ ^sc, sword, 
Srni, staff, trident and a dagger. 

Yakseivara: He is the attendant spirit of Abhinandana. His vahana is an 
elephant. According to the ^vetSmbara canon he holds in his right hands a citrus 
and a rosary and in his left hands a mongoose and a goad. According to the 
other view, he has a bow, shield and a sword. 

Tumbaru: He is the attendant spirit of Sumatinatha. Both the Jaina sects 
assign him with a G^da vahana. ^vet^bara iconography gives him the 
attributes of varada, !§akti, club and noose while Digambaras assign him with 
two snakes, fruit and varada. They also give him a sask&yajhopavlta. 

Kusunui or Puspa Yaksa: According to the l$vetambaras and Digambaras 
his characteristic symbol is an antelope. Regarding his attributes, !§vetambaras 
describe him as having four hands and fruit, abhaya, rosary and abhaya held in 
them. Digambaras describe the Yaksa as having a lance, varadamudra, shield 
and abhayamudra in his four hands. 

Matahga or VaranandT: I§vet5mbaras prescribe an elephant for his 
vahana and the Digambaras assign him with a lion. !^vet^baras describe him 
as having Vilva fruit, noose, mongoose and a goad in his four hands. The other 
sect enumerates the same as having staff, spear, svastika and a flag in his four 
hands. Pratisthasdrasariigraha of the Digambaras describes him as having two 
hands and a crooked face. 

Vijaya or Syoma Yaksa: He has, in the Digambara version, three eyes. He 
holds fruit, rosary, axe and the varadamudra in his hands. Svetambaras 
represent him with three eyes, a swan as his vehicle and two hands holding a 
disc and a club. He is known to them by the name of Vijaya. 

Ajita Yaksa: Both the Jaina sects assign him with a tortoise vahana. 
According to the Svetambaras Ajita Yaksa holds citrus, rosary, mongoose and 
spear in his hands. Digambaras describe him as holding Sakti, varada-mudra, 
fruit and a rosary. 

Brahma Yaksa: He has four faces, three eyes and eight hands. He sits on a 
lotus seat. The Svet^bara Brahma Yalc^ bears a citrus, club, noose, abhaya, 
mongoose, mace, goad and rosary in his eight hands. The Digambara variants 
are: a bow, staff, shield, sword, varadamudra etc. 

hmm Yaksa: Both the sects assign this attendant spirit of ^leyMi^anatha, 
a bull vehicle, three eyes and four hands. Digambaras place on his hands die 
attributes of a trident, staff, rosary and a fruit The ^vetambara icon of the same 
Yaksa holds a mongoose, rosary, staff and a fruit. 
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KumSm: l^vetSmbaias and Digambaras both the sects athibute him with a 
swan vahana and white complexion. I^vetambaras descnbe him having four 
hands holding citrus, arrow, mongoose and a bow. The Digambaia view makes 
him three headed and six armed and wielding mataluriga, bow, fruit, club and 
varadamudra. 

Caturmukha or Sanmukha Yaksa: He is known by the name of 
Catunnukha to the Digambaras and Sanmukha to the ^vetambaras. Bofo the 
sects assign to him a peacock vehicle. According to the Prati^^samsmhgrcdia 
Caturmukha has twelve aims and Mandirapratisthavidhma describes him as 
having eight arms holding an axe, kaukseyaka, aksamani, khetaka, staff etc. 
Sanmukha has twelve hands holding a fruit, disc, arrow, sword, noose, rosary, 
mongoose, discus, bond, fruit, goad md abhayamudrd. 

P&tdla Yaksa: l^vetambara and Digambara literatures describe PStala 
Yaksa as having three faces, six arms and the vehicle of a dolphin (makara). 
Digambara texts assign this Yaksa with a three-hooded snake canopy, and his 
attributes are a goad, spear, bow, rope, plough and fruit. Svet^baras represent 
his hands as holding lotus, sword, noose, mongoose, fruit and a rosary. 

Kinnara Yaksa: Jaina literature of both the schools describes this Yaksa as 
having friree faces and six arms. I^vet^baras assign a tortoise as his vahana^ 
and the attributes held in his hands are a citrus, mace, abhaya, mongoose, lotus 
and a rosary. Digambaras on the contrary describe the attributes as a disc, 
vajra, goad, club, rosary and varadamudra. They assign a fish as his vahana. 

Garuda Yaksa: Pravacanasdroddhara assigns an elephant as the vahana 
of Garu(^ Yaksa and Hemacandra in his Santindthacarita describes Garu^ 
Yak^ as riding a boar. Svetambaras depicted this Yaksa as holding a citrus, 
lotus, mongoose and a rosary in his four hands. The other sect describes him as 
holding lotus, fruit, vajra and a discus. 

Gandharva Yaksa: The Digambaras describe this Yaksa as holding a 
snake, noose, bow etc. in his four hands, and has a bird as his vahana. The 
Svet^bara representation shows a swan as his vahana and the attributes held 
in his hands are varadamudra^ noose, citrus and goad. 

Khendra or Yaksendra: Both the sects of Jainism conceive this Yidcsa as 
having six heads and twelve arms. H^acandra of ^vetMibara sect describes 
this Yaksa with the vehicle of a conch shell and adorns his arms with a citrus, 
arrow, sword, club, noose, abhaya, mongoose, bow, fruit, spear, goad and 
rosary. 

Pravacanasdroddhara of the same sect gives him a peacock vahana. 
Digambaras call this Yaksa as Khendra. They describe him as bearing in his 
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twelve hands a bow, thunderbolt, noose, club, goad, varadOy arrow, fruit, 
garland, etc. 

Kubera (Plate 15); The iconogrjq)hic marks of this Yak§a is common to 
both the schools of Jainism. He is ei^ handed, four foced and has the colour of 
rainbow. He has an elephant as his vahana. The attributes of the I^vetSnfoara 
Kubera Yaksa are a varada, axe, spear, abhaya, citrus, iSakti, club and rosary. 
The Digambara image has the attributes of a shield, bow, staff, lotus, sword, 
axe, noose and varadamudrd. 

Varum: The J^vetimbaras represent this Yaksa as having three eyes, 
crowned with matted hair and riding a bull. He has eight heads and d^t hands 
holding citrus, mace, arrow, spear, mongoose, lotus, bow and axe. The 
Digambaras agree with the iconographic details of diis Yaksa as given by the 
l^vetambaras excepting the number of hands and the attributes held in them. 
They represent foe Yaksa as having foiu hands holding shield, sword, fi*uit and 
varadamudrd. 

Bhrukuti: Both the sects of Jainism describe fois Yaksa as having four 
faces, dgfrt hands and a bull as foe vdham. The Digambaras give foe following 
attributes to his hands — shield, sword, bow, arrow, goad, lotus, disc and 
varada. The other sect describes them as citrus, spear, mace, abhaya, 
mongoose, axe, foundeibolt and rosary. 

Gomedha or Gomeda: He is the attendant Yaksa of Aiistanemi or 
Noninafoa. Both foe sects describe him as having three faces, six hands and foe 
vehicle of a man (naravdhana). ^vetambara texts prescribe for his hands a 
citrus, axe, disc, mongoose, trident and ^akti while foe Digambara texts give 
him foe attributes as a hammer, axe, staff, fruit, vajra and varadamudrd. 

Pdr^va or Dharanendra: This Yaksa of Par^vanatha is one of foe most 
important amongst foe members of his class. Both foe sects have foe common 
point of having his images with snake attribute, snake-hood and a tortoise as 
vahana. Svetambara books make him appear with four hands holdmg 
vtjapuraka, snake, citrus and again a snake. The Digambaras, in turn, give his 
hands snake, noose and varadamudrd. 

Mdtahga Yaksa: He is the attendant spirit of Mahavira. The two sects 
more or less agree regarding foe matter of his iconographic descriptions. Both 
the sects describe him as having two hands and riding an elephant. The 
Svetfonbara school gives a mongoose and a citrus as his attributes while the 
Digambaras make them varadamudrd and a citrus. They also add a 
dharmacakra symbol for his head. 
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YAKSlNfS: USANADEViS 

The Yaksims are the female attendants of the Tuthahkaras, being the 
leaders of the women converts. They are also endowed with semidivine 
attributes. The character of these Yaksinis or ^dsanadevTs symbolism was 
carefully taken into account by the sculptors as they represented in images. 

Cakreivari: The two sects of Jainism describe this YaksinI as holding a 
disc and riding a Garuda (Plate 16). The ^vetambara image has eight hands 
which hold varadamttdfH, arrow, disc, noose, bow, thunderbolt, disc and 
goad. The Digambara hnage on the other hand is represented as having either 
twelve hands or four hands. In case of twelve hands she holds eight discs, 
citms, varadamudrd, and two vajras. The four-handed figure holds two discs. 

Ajitd or Rohini: Most of the l^vetambam texts in agreement with the 
Digambaras give this YaksinI an iron seat or lohdsana. But ^vetambara text 
Acdradinakam makes her vehicle a bull. I^vetambaras give her the attributes of 
varadamudrd, noose, citron and goad and Digambara texts furnish her hands 
differently with varada, abhaya, conch and disc. 

DuritdrT or PrajRapti: The first name belongs to the ^vetambara 
representation, who rides a ram and holds in her four hands varada, rosary, 
fruit and abhaya. The Digambara Prajhapti places herself upon a bird and has 
six hands. She holds an axe, crescent, fruit, sword and varadamudrd. 

Vajra^nhkhald or KdlT: Digambaras represent this Yaksim Vajra^rihkhala 
of Abhinandana as riding on a swan and holding a snake, noose, rosary and fruit 
in her four hands. The Svetambara variant of the same YaksinI named Kali is 
described as seated on a lotus and holding in her four hands varadamudrd, 
noose, snake and goad. 

MahdkdlT or Purusadattd: Mahakall of the ^vetambaras is shown seated 
on a lotus and holding varada, noose, citrus and goad in her four hands. 
Purusadatta in her Digambara aspect rides an elephant and holds in her hands 
a disc, vajra, fruit and varadamudrd. 

Acyutd or Sydmd, Manovegd: ^^vetambaras describe this YaksinI of 
Padmaprabha as Acyuta or J^yama and to the Digambaras, she is Manovega. 
Svetambara images are represented as riding a man {Naravdhana) and holding 
in her four h^ds varada, vIna, bow and abhaya. The Digambara YaksinI has 
a horse as her vehicle and holds a sword, lance, fruit and varadamudrd. 

Sdntd or KdlT: The Svetambara YaksinI Santa is shown riding an elq)hant 
and holding varada, rosary, lance and abhayamudrd in her four hands. The 
Digambaras on the other hand describe her as seated on a bull and carrying in 
her hands a trident, fruit and a bell. 
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BhrSkuH orJ^damSlinv The ^vetambara Yaksim Bhr0kud’s vShana is a 
cat or swan and her hands are adorned with a sword, club, spear and an axe. 
The Digambara SasamdevT Jvalamalinl has a buffalo as her vSham and holds 
in her hands disc, arrow, noose, shield, trident, swoid, bow etc. 

Sutam or MahakalT: iSvetambara Yaksim SutarS is described in their 
books as riding a bull and holding varada, rosary, um and a goad in her four 
hands. Digambara variant of this Yaksim sits upon a tortoise and holds vajrut 
club, fhiit and varadamudrd in her hands. 

Aiokd or ManavT: l^vetambara Yaksim A^oka is described as seated on a 
lotus and holding varada, imose, fruit and goad in her hands. The Digambara 
texts describe ManavT as riding a hog and holding the attributes fruit, varada, 
bow etc in her hands. 

Gaurt or ManavT: The Digambara representation of the YaksinI GauiT 
rides an antelope and bears a club, lotus, um and varadamudra in her hands. 
The ^vetambara variant of this YaksiM in the name of MSnavI or l^iTvatsSdevT 
is described as riding a lion and holding varadamudra, club, um and goad in 
her four hands. 

Candd or Gdndhdn: This Yaksim Canda or Pracanda of the ^vetambara 
sect rides a horse and carries the symbols of varada, spear, flower and club in 
her hands. The Digambaras assign this Yaksim a tortoise vahana and a club, 
two lotuses and varadamudra as her attributes. 

Vidita or Vijaya, Vairoti: The ^vetambaras know this Yaksipl as Vidita or 
Vijaya and represented her as seated on a lotus and holding arrow, noose, bow 
and snake in her hands. Digambara Vairoti appears in representation as riding 
on a snake and bearing in her hands two snakes, bow and arrow. 

Ankara or AnantamdlT: YaksinI Anku^a of the Svetambaras is shown 
seated on a lotus and holding a sword, noose, spear and a goad in her four 
hands. The Digambaras, to whom this Yaksim is known as Anantamall, 
describe her as having a swan vahana and holding in her hands a bow, arrow, 
fruit and varadamudra. 

Kandarpa (PannagadevT) or MdnasT: Svetambara books describe her 
riding a horse or a fish and her four hands wields two lotuses, goad and 
abhayamudrd. Digambara Yaksim ManasT rides a tiger and holds in her six 
hands a lotus, bow, varada, goad, arrow and lotus. 

NirvanT or MahamdnasT: Nirvanl in Svetambara accounts is represented 
as seated on a lotus. Her four hands hold the attributes as follows — a. book, 
lotus, kamandalu and a lotus bud. The Digambara books supply the 
description of MahamanasI as having a peacock vaharui and the attributes held 
in her hands are a disc, fruit, sword and varadamudrd. 
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Bala (Acyuta) or Vijaya: Yakdtf BalS or AcyutS is described in the 
^vetambam canonical u»cts as riding a peacock and having four hands holding 
the attributes of a citron, spear, bhusu^i and a lotus respectively, llie 
Digambara counteipart Vijay§ YaksinI has a black boar as her vShana and 
conch, sword, disc and varadamudra as hor attributes. 

DharanT or Tdrd: The ^vetambara YaksinI Dharam is described as seated 
on a lotus, and her four hands hold citrus, two lotuses and a rosary. Digambara 
YaksinI Tara s^pears as riding on a swan and holding a snake, vajra, deer and 
varadamudrd. 

Vairoti or Apardjitd: According to the i^vetambara school YaksinI Vairoti 
should be represented as seated on a lotus, and carrying varadamudra, rosary, 
citrus and ^akti in her hands. Aparajita, the Digambara counterpart, is 
represented in their texts as riding a li(»i and holding a citrus, sword, shield and 
varadamudra. 

Naradattd or BahurUpini: Naradatta is described in the ^vetSmbara 
literature as seated in the bhadrdsana posture, showing four hands holding 
varadamudra, rosary, citron and trident or um. The Digambara YaksinI rides a 
black snake and holds a shield, fhiit, sword and varadamudra in her four 
hands. 

GandhdrT or Camundd: The ^vetambara YaksinI Gandharl is described 
as riding a swan and holding varadamudra, sword, citron and spear in her four 
hands. The Digambara YaksinI Camun^ rides a dolphin {makara) and holds 
rosaiy, staff, shield and sword in her four hands. 

Ambika {Kusmandt) or Amrd (Plate 17).' This YaksinI of Neminatha has 
the ^vet^bara description of a goddess riding a lion and carrying a bimch of 
mangoes, noose, a child and goad in her four hands. The Digambara YaksinI 
Amra also rides a lion and has two hands. She carries a bunch of mangoes and 
a child in her hands. 

Padmavatv The name of this YaksinI is common to both the sects. 
Svet^bara Padmavatl has a snake and cock as her vdhana and she holds 
lotus, noose, fruit and goad in her four hands. The Digambara Padmavatl is 
described to be of four types according to the number of her hands. Some texts 
give her a snake and cock as her vehicle, others give her a lotus seat. The four 
handed figure is described as holding a goad, rosary, and two lotuses. The 
attributes of the six handed type are noose, sword, spear, crescent, club and 
staff. The eight handed figure should have a noose and other attributes of diis 
YaksinI. The twenty-four handed figures hold a conch, sword, cakra, caescent, 
lotus, blue lotus, bow, spear, noose, kuia grass, bell, arrow, staff, shield, 
trident, axe, vajra, garland, fiiiit, club, leaf, stalk and varadamudra. 
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SiddhSyika: This Yaksi^ of Mahfivira according to the i^vetSmbaras 
idiould ride a lion mid four hands carrying a book, abhc^, citrus and v%d. The 
Digambara counterpart of this goddess is rq)resented as ridihg a lion and 
holding vamdamudra and a book in her hands. 

THE DIKPALAS 

Both the sects of Jainism made room for an important class of divinities 
under the designation Dikpala like the Brahmamc pantheon. They are the 
guardian deities of different quarters. They are also called Lokapalas and are 
worshipped as Vastu Devatas. The iconography of the ten Dikpalas are 
described in the texts of both the Jaina schools. 

Indra: Both the sects Svetambara and Digambara regard Indra as the 
guardian of the eastern region. His vahana is an elephant called AirSvata and 
vajra is his recognition symbol. His wife is called ^acT. 

Agni: Texts of both the sects of Jainism describe Agni as riding a ram, 
holding a ^akti and bearing seven flames. He is the guardian of the south- 
eastern region and his wife is called Sv^a. One Svetambara text gives him a 
bow and arrow while a Digambara text adds a sacrificial pot to his attributes 
and makes rosary as his armlet. 

Yama: He is the god of death and governs the southern region. Both the 
schools of Jainism assign him a buSalo as his vahana and a staff as his attribute. 
He is known to be the son of Surya and is accompanied by his wife called 
Chaya. 

Nairrta: He is the guardian deity of the south-western region. According to 
the Svetambara texts he rides a corpse or a goblin. He wears a tiger skin and 
holds a club or a sword and a bow. The Digambaras represent this god as 
riding a bear and holding a club. 

Varum: He is the guardian god of the western region. Some l^vetambara 
texts assign him the vehicle of a dolphin and others a fish. He is unanimously 
represented as bearing a noose and wearing the ocean (Samudra Vasaya). The 
other sect describes him as bedecked in pearls and corals, riding a dolphin and 
bearing a noose. 

Vayu: All Jaina authorities assign him the deer vahana. Some Svetambara 
texts give him the attribute of a vajra and others give him a banner. Vayu is the 
lord of the north-western quarters. 

Kubera: He is the protector of the northern region. iSvetambara authorities 
hold him as the treasurer of Indra, the king of Yaksas and he controls over 
Kailua. He rides a man and bears gems and a club. He also rides the chariot 
named Puspaka. 
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fMm: He is the gttardian god of the north-eastern quarter. iSvetSmbara 
texts r^resent him as riding a bull and holding a bow and tridoit. He has 
matted hair and snakes as his ornaments. The Digambara texts agree with the 
above description of BSna, and adds the symbol of a skull along with it 

Brahma: Dikpala Brahma has been given the charge of the upper regions. 
The ^vetimbara texts describe him as four-headed, riding on a swan and 
holding a book and lotus. 

Ndga: He should be i^resented as seated on a lotus and having a snake in 
his hand. He rules ovet PatSlh, the region of the snakes. 

The Digambaras accepted only eight Dilqialas and accordingly left out 
Brahma and NSga fix>m their descriptive list. 

THE NAVAGRAHAS 

The Jainas following the Brahmanic tradition constituted an important class 
of Gods known as Jyotiska devas. In most of the cases the images of these 
planet Gods look like their originals though there are distinct characteristics by 
which we can recognize them as purely Jaina creations. The images of the 
planets used to be constructed either separately or in a group like the panel of 
Brahmanic art representing Navagrahas (Plate 18). Jaina iconographical 
literature noticeably stressed the supremacy of the planets over the different 
quarters. 

Surya: He is the deity of the east. !§vetambara texts describe him as riding 
on a chariot drawn by seven horses. He holds two lotuses in his two hands. 

Candra: He is the master of the stars and rules over the north-western 
region, ^vetambaras describe him as driving a chariot drawn by ten white 
horses. He holds in his hands an urn of nectar. 

Mangala: He is known as the son of the earth and ruler of the South. 
!§vetambara texts describe him as having four hands holding varadamudra, 
Sakti, trident and club. In another form he stands upon the earth and holds a 
shovel. 

Budha: He is known as the son of the Moon and the ruler of the North, 
^vetambaras describe two types of Budha figure. According to one he rides a 
swan and hol(te a book in his hand. The other type rides a lion and holds sword, 
shield, club and varada in his four hands. 

Brhaspati: He is the ruler of the north-eastern quarters. SvetSmbara 
literature furnishes two different accounts. In one, the image should bear a book 
and ride a swan; in the other he should hold the attributes in his four hands, a 
rosa^, staff, kaman^lu and varadamudra. 

Sukra: He is known as the teacher of the demons and ruler of the south- 
eastern region, i^vetambaras assign him a snake vehicle and he holds an urn as 
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his symbol The Di^imbara cancm makes him hold a tkeefbki thread, snake, 
noose and rosaiy. 

Smi: He is the ruler of the West ^vetambara canon describes him as riding 
a tortoise and bearing the attribute of an axe. 

Rahu: He is in charge of the south-western quarters. l^vetSmbaras describe 
him as the rider of a lion and bearer of an axe. The Digambara Rahu has the 
symbol of a flag. 

Ketu: Svetambaras describe Ketu as a snake deity. He rides on a cobra 
and bears the attribute of a cobra. Ketu has no direction to mle over. 

^RUTADE\1 ANDVIDYADEVI 

Vidyadevrs or the goddesses of learning are sixteen in number. Besides 
these deities Jainas of both sects admit into their pantheon, one l^rutadevl or 
Sarasvatr closely resembling the Brahmanical goddess of the same name. She 
seems to be at the head of the collective body of the sixteen devTs. The Jainas, 
like the Brahmanas, make a special ceremony of her worship on the ^ukla- 
pancaml day of the Karttika month, which they call Jnana Pancaml. Through 
the worship of Vidyadevis the devotee gets knowledge, character, religion, 
mental qualities etc. Most of the names of the Vidyadevis are in common with 
those of the Yaksinls, the attendant spirits of the TIrthahkaras. 

Sarasvatr or Srutadevi (Plate 19).' Svetambaras viewed this goddess as 
riding a swan, having four hands holding lotus, varada, book and a rosary. The 
Digambara texts give her a peacock vehicle. 

RohinT: The J^vetambaras describe her as riding a cow and holding conch, 
rosary, bow and arrow in her four hands. The other sect describes her as 
bearing the attributes of um, conch, lotus and fruit. 

Prajnapti: In her Svetambara aspect she rides on a peacock and holds a 
lotus and a Sakti. Another text of the same sect describes her as having 
varadamudra, Sakti, citrus and Sakti again. The Digambaras represented her 
as bearing a sword and a disc. 

Vajrasnhkhald: Svetambaras describe this deity in two forms. In one form 
she is seated on a lotus and carries a chain and lotus in her two hands. In 
another form, she has four hands holding varadamudra, chain, lotus and chain 
again and seated on a lotus. The Digambaras mention only a chain as the 
attribute of this deity. 

Vajrdnku^d: Svetambara texts describe her as riding an elephant and the 
attributes held in her hands are sword, vajra, shield, and spear. Some other 
texts describe her attributes as varadamudra, vajra, citrus and goad. 
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Acccxrdmg to the Digatnbaras this deity rides in an aerial car (puspaydm) and 
holds in her hands a goad and a lute. 

Apraticakra or J<mbuna4&: According to the ^vetambaras she rides a 
Garuda and all her four hands are armed with discs. Digambaras call her 
JambunadS and describe her as riding a peacock and holding a sword and 
spear. 

Purusadatta: In Svetambara literature she is differently described. In one 
aspect she holds a swor^ and shield, in another she rides on a buffalo and 
carries in her four hands vardda, sword, citrus and shield. The Digambara texts 
describe her riding a peacock and holding the symbols of vajra and lotus. 

Kali: ^vetambaras describe her two forms. She is seated on a lotus and 
holds either in two hands a club and varada or in four hands rosary, club, vajra 
and abhaya. Digambaras make her ride a deer and furnish her hands with a 
staff and a sword. 

MahdkdlT: ^vetambaras have two descriptions for this goddess. According 
to one she rides on a man and holds a rosary, fruit, bell and varadamudra. 
According to another she has the same vahana but holds in her hands rosary, 
vajra, abhayamudrd and a bell. Digambaras make her standing on a corpse 
and bearing in her hands bow, sword, fruit and weapon. 

Gaurl: Both the sects of Jainism make her ride an alligator (godha). 
i^vetambaras give her attributes as varada, club, rosary and water-lily. In 
Digambara form she holds lotus as her symbol. 

G&ndhdrT: The i^vetambara Gandharl is to be represented either as seated 
on a lotus and holding a staff and vajra, or holding varada, staff, abhaya and 
vajra. Digambara goddess rides a tortoise and holds a disc and sword. 

Mahdjvdla or JvdldmalinT: Acaradinakara of the !§vetambara sect 
describes this goddess as riding a cat but mentions no attribute. The 
Nirvdmkalikd of the same sect assigns her with a boar vehicle and many 
weapons without description. The Digambara type should ride a buffalo and 
bear such weapons as bow, shield, sword and disc. 

ManavT: According to some Svetambara texts she is of blue colour, sits on 
a blue lotus and holds a twig. Another text of the same sect makes her sit on a 
lotus and furnishes her four hands with varada, rosary, and the twig of tree. 
Digambaras describe her as riding a boar and bearing a trident. 

Vairoti: The Svetambara texts represent her as riding on a snake and 
carrying in her hands a sword, snake, shield and another snake. The Digambara 
VidyadevT rides a lion and has a snake symbol, 

Acyutd: According to the SvetSmbaras she rides a horse and holds a bow, 
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swcMxl, shield and anow. Digambaras also make her ride a horse and assign the 
symbol of a sword. 

MSnasT: Muiasi of the ^v^mnbara conception has two types. According 
to one she rides a swan and bears the attributes of varada and vajra. hi the 
other form she sits on a lion and has four hands which cany varada, vajra, 
rosary and again vajra. The Digambara ManasI sits on a snake vehicle. 

MahamdnasT: Ihe Svetimbaras describe this sixteenth Vidyadevi as riding 
on a lion and bearing in her four hands varada, sword, kamtmdalu and lance. 
The Digambaras describe her as sitting on a swan and holding a rosary, 
varadamudrd, goad and gartand. 

MISCELLANEOUS JAINA DIYINTIIES 

There are certain deities figured in Jaina temples and rock sculptures, who 
do not prove to be constituent of a distinct class of importance. 'Ihe models of 
their representation must have been originally Brahmanic but modified in 
Jainism. 

HarinegamesT or Naigamesa: In Jaina religious art, he is represented as a 
male figure, with the head of a goat or deer. In the Jaina antiquities of Mathurd 
the figure of this god is represented as having a goat’s head. 
In the KalpasUtra, Neminathacarita and Antagadadasao various names of 
this god are mentioned. He is the captain of Indra’s foot force. Indra 
commanded him to transfer the embryo of Mahavlra from the body of 
BrahmanI Devananda to the womb of K^triySnl Iri^ala. Later on he acquired 
the power of granting the boon of childbirth. 

Ksetrapdla: !§vetambara texts Acdmdinakara and Nirvanakalika give 
two descriptions of this god. In one form he has twenty hands bearing many 
weapons, matted hair, a snake as his yajnopavlta and a dog as his vahana. He 
is the leader of sixty-four YoginTs and is surrounded by Ananda and other 
Bhairavas. In the other form he is six-handed, and his attributes are club, noose, 
Damaru, bow, goad and gedikd. Ksetrapala is a Bhairava and seems to be the 
master of fJaeyoginJjs. The function of this deity is to protect the fields. 

Ganeia: Jaina texts give various descriptions of this God as having two, 
four, nine, eighteen, and one himdred and eight hands. Acdradinakara 
describes Ga^ati as having four hands and bearing in them an axe, modaka, 
varada and abhayamudrds. He should be pot-bellied and a mouse is assigned 
as his vahana. 

Sn or LakmX: Digambaras describe ^ ri or the goddess of wealth as having 
four hands holding lotus. iSvetambaras describe her as riding an elephant and 
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holding lotuses as hor i^'mboL The worship of Laksml has a great hold upon tbs 
orthodox Jainas of both conununities. 

iantidevi: Nin’atudcalika of the l^vetambaras describes this goddess as 
seated on a lotus and bearing in her four hands varada, rosary, kamandabt and 
a pitcher. The idea of this female deity is conceived by the Jainas. No parallel of 
this deity is found in Buddhism or Brahmanism. She is believed to in^nove the 
origination of the foiuvfold Jaina church (caturvidha samgha). 

In several Jaina textsjhe number of Yoginis is mentioned to be sixty>four. 
The list, though long,4oes not exhaust the niunber of sixty- four. Some of the 
names are in common with the Brahmanic names of Yoginis but majority of 
them are quite original to Jainism. How the cult of Tantric Yoginis originated 
among the Jainas is not known. The Yoginis are known as attendants of l^iva 
and Parvatl, but in the case of Jainism they are subordinates to Ksetrapala. 

AYAGAPATAS 

Apart from the above mentioned Jaina divinities, dydgapatas have 
occiqried an important place in Jaina iconography. The Kahkall-dla of Mathura 
yielded among other sculptures some dydgapatas of very early age (Plates 20, 
21, 22). The Jina or the Urthahkara figure is sculpted seated with hands laid in 
the lap in the centre. The important feature of these representations is the 
inclusion of some of the JavaaiAstamarigala symbol such as a pair of fish, a 
svastikd etc. in a serial row around the main figure. There is hardly any mark or 
Idnchana by which one can recognize the particular Jina figured in these tablets 
ofhomage. 

JINA QUADRUPLE 

In place of Brahmanic Trimurti thae is the Jina quadruple popularly known 
as caumukha (Plates 23, 24, 25). These images have another name of 
Sarvatobhadra pratimd, i.e., auspicious from all sides. There seems to be no 
set rule to figure any particular Jina in the quadruple. The symbols and 
descriptions of the Jinas in such groups followed the iconographic rules of the 
Tuthahkaras. 

The d^eloped iconometry of the Jaina pantheon and the profuse number of 
Jina images during the medieval period tend to indicate the Rowing Tantric 
influence which had gained ground during this period. It also shows that the 
Hindu Puranic religion had its inter-action on the medieval Indian culture 
including the field of sculptural art. 
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Plate 7 Suvidhinatha, Sravastf. Plate 8 ^antinatha, Charampa, Balasof 

c. 6th century A. D. Orissa, 9th/10th century A. D. 
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Plate 9 Neminatha. Bharatpur, Rajasthan, 
c. 976-999 A. D. 


Plate II ParSvanatha, Chausa, Bhojpur, 
Bihar, 3rd century A. D. 



Plate 10 YaksinTAmbika, Khandagiri, 
Orissa, c. 100 B. C.-150 A. D. 


Plate 12 YaksinI Padmavatl, Khandagiri, 
Ori,ssa, c. 100 B. C.- 1 50 A. D. 




Plate 19 Sarasvati or I^rutadevT, Pallu, Ajmer, 12th century A. D. 
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Plate 21 Ayagapata, Mathura, first half of 
1st century B. C. 


Plate 22 Ayagapata, Mathura, 1st 
century A. D. 
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Plate 24 Caumukha, Purulia, West 
Bengal, 10th century A. D. 


Plate 25 Caumukha, Deolia, Burdwan, West Bengal, 10th 
century A. D. 
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LATE JAINA WOOD-CARVINGS 
INTRODUCnON 

S OME of the most intricate and charming wood-carvings which have 
survived die ravages of time are found in Gujarat and Rajasthan and mostly 
belong to a period ranging fitnn the sev^teenth to the nineteentii centuries. The 
best examples out of these owe their origin to Jainism. The dry climate of 
Gujarat and Rajasthan, in which the wooden things could last much longa* than 
the other parts of the country, must have provided the incentive for the extensive 
use of wood in this region. Another important reason of its patronage could 
have been its heat-resistant quality. Moreover, wood was readily available in the 
forests of the neighbouring Madhya Pradesh and could be transported easily. 
The artist-carver must have realized that it was easy to carve figures, lattices, 
perforations and other minute details in wood and its embellishment took less 
time than other media like stone. Wooden balconies of the houses of Gujarat 
and Rajasthan not only looked elegant but provided more air also. The use of 
wood had anotiier advantage, namely, that of reducing weight without affecting 
the strength of the structure, which was amenable to elaborate ornamentation on 
diverse parts not possible in brick or stone. 

DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND FURNITURE 

A Jaina domestic house usually has either a lirthahkara image or mangala- 
cihm (fourteen dreams, etc.) carved on its door-lintel or window-fi’ame to give 
it an auspicious aspect. Other decorations on the fi'ame include depiction of the 
asta-mangalas, floral and creeper patterns,' dvara-pdlas, etc. A wooden 
facade is a quite common charactoistic of a Jaina house. The stmcture is usually 
erected on a raised plinth and has a small ottd (platform) in fi'ont, where pillars 
supporting the upper storey stand on stone bases. The fix)nt wall is divided into 
various sections of wooden bands filled in between by brickwork. The various 
parts decorated in a dwelling-house are pillars, window- and door-frames, 
door-lintels, brackets, arches, ceilings, wall-panels, etc. Any person of some 
means would have some carving at least either on the pillar or on the door or 
window-frames of his house, the extent of the elaboration increasing with the 
financial status of the builder. 

The large number of parts wherein wood was used in a Jaina house in 
Gujarat and its neighbouihood made it possible for the wood-carver to devise 
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various artistic forms and designs, which were, from time to time, elaborated 
and refined under the impact of various styles that influenced the art and 
architecture in this region. The stone-carver has assimilated all the various motifr 
formerly worked in wood; conversely, domes and arches which are the special 
features of constructive art in stone and brick have been successfully adopted 
and executed in wood. The really unique feature, however, where the wood- 
carver has had the greatest play because of the possibility of deep undercutting, 
which is possible in wood alone, has been the modal or bracket which is' the 
most notable speciality of a Jaina house. A fanciful combination of floral 
scrollwork, animals, birds, human figures and deities intermixed with intricate 
geometrical designs is the distinctive feature of wood sculpture, as expressed in 
the carving of brackets.^ The brackets are, no doubt, utilized in temples also but 
there the subjects treated are limited only to figures which portray heavenly 
musicians and danc^, carrying musical instruments and standing in different 
poses of classical dance. 

The entire construction was so devised as to combine art with utility, 
regulated by climatic conditions, the mode of living and social and economic 
status of the people. Doors, windows, pillars, beams and brackets were the 
main parts on which the wood-carvers lavished their skill. The door is divided 
either into square or rectangular panels enclosed by thick wooden frame running 
vertically and across-wise. The door-panels are either plain, carved or 
perforated with ya/f-work. The windows are either built-in or projecting. The 
window-frames on the ground floor are done in a comparatively simple style, 
but on the upper storey the ornamentation is profuse and varied. In some cases, 
we get windows of the usual type, having two plank-leaves which can be 
opened and closed at will. But in most of the cases the upper-storey windows 
are without leaves to let in air and light directly. When jdlT or screen is worked 
in wood, it has exquisite floral designs carved with interstices left for air and 
light. Such windows were quite popular in and around Patan. 

Muslim influence infiltered into Jaina architecture as well, and we often find 
arched windows in houses. One such example (Plate 1), belonging to the 
nineteenth century, is displayed in the National Museum, New Delhi (size 1 80 x 
128 cm.; accession no. 60. 1 152). The window-frame has a running floral and 
scroll design interspersed with human and animal figures. The upper band shows 
a Tlrthahkara in a shrine towards which a number of people are going to pay 
their homage. The arch has winged figures, another Muslim feature. The beaded 
decoration on the top band is a common feature of this period. 

The pillars which support flie upper storey either stand on a raised otto or 
are built into the wall. They are generally square but not infrequently round and 
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fluted, sometimes U^eting as they go upwards. In the elegant t^)ering pillais, 
we have a reminiscence of Mughal architecture. The architmves Mid beams 
which sui^ort the upper storey are decorated with festooning, lotus-flowers, 
string-flieze and foliated designs. Most of the houses have a balcony, which 
helps relieve the monotony of plain walls and thus provides distinctiveness to the 
storey to which it belongs. The lower storey is mariced by the greatest sin^licity, 
except for stringed friezes or some fluted supports or lightly-ornamented 
brackets. However, the leaves and frames of the ground-floor doors are usually 
heavily worked and compensates fiir the other simplicity. 

Followers of ahimsd, the Jainas can be often seen feeding pigeons or taking 
care of wounded birds. This is why quite often we fmd that a Jaina 
establishment in Gujarat has a pdrabadT or pigeon-house made of wood which 
serves as a watering and feeding place for domesticated birds — ^pigeons, 
sparrows, parrots, peacocks, etc. Some of these are exquisitely carved and 
ornamented with statuettes worked in wood.^ These pigeon-houses are 
influenced by Muslim architecture and have domes and brackets, of course on a 
much smaller scale. 

Pat. bajoth or bedstead and jhula or hammock are some of the common 
wooden objects used in Jaina houses. Decorative furniture that came into use 
was restricted to articles limited in number. Some of these, viz., the tran- 
khanid, the nav-khanid (built-in cupboards), for keeping water-jars, 

pataras (chests), etc., are exquisitely carved. 

TEMPLE-ARaJITECTURE 

Jaina temples can be divided into two distinct categories: 
(i) gharderasars or home-shrines, and (ii) stone and wooden temples. The 
former is a special feature of the Gujarati Jaina community and almost every 
house of any means has a shrine of its own. Although in Gujarat and south India 
even Hindu houses have home-shrines, the Jaina derasars have their own 
distinct characteristics. Those are the exact small replicas of their wooden and 
stone prototypes which are reproduced in a miniature form for family-worship. 
Most of these are embellished with minute carvings which varied with the 
richness of the family. 

One of the earliest dated derasar is die Swtin^a derasar in Haja Patel’s 
Pol, Kalupur, Ahmedabad. According to a stone inscription, the temple was 
completed in Vikrama-jamvaf 1446 (A. D. 1390) by one Sheth Somji.'^ The 
entire temple is a wooden structure with a mandapa enclosed by a dome, 
J -35 m. square, which has seventeen concentric layers of carvings, made of two 
hundred and forty-eight pieces. Though the pillars supporting the dome are 
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plain, they are adorned by brackets and architraves which are richly carved with 
animals, chariots, Dikpalas, celestial musicians and dancos in classical poses.^ 
Many more early detasars exist in Jaina houses in Gujarat, but most of them 
are unpublished so far and their exact date is not known. In fact, periodical 
repairs bar any guess on their exact date. The ^if P^^vanatha derasar in 
Sameta-I^ikharajl’s I^ol, Mandavi Pol, Ahmedabad, is said to be about three 
hundred years old, i.eC of the seventeaith century. Ahmedabad, being the hub of 
the Jaina community, has-several noteworthy derasars: ^iT-Ajitanatha derasar 
in Vaghan Pol, Zaverivad; Cintamani Par^vanatha and Sahasra-phana 
Par^vanatha derasars in Nisha Pol; Sn-Vasupujya-svanu and I§r7-i$rtalanatha- 
prabhu derasars in S^ekhpada, Zaverivad; StT-Supar^vanatha derasar in ^n- 
Ramjl’s Pol; and Haja Patel’s Pol,^ 

Ghar-derasars are known from other parts of Gujarat as well. Patan is an 
important city having many Jaina residents and the fianily-derasar of ^n- 
L^ubhai Danti at Maniati Pada and SrI-Rsabhadeva-svaml’s derasar at 
Kumbharia Pada are famous examples of house-shrines in that city. Similar 
examples exist at Palitana, Ralhanpur, Cambay and other cities of Gujarat. 

The National Museum, New Delhi, has an intricately-carved man^pa 
(accession no. 60-148) of some home-shrine which was, in all probability, 
made at or in the vicinity of Baroda, as is evident from the Maratha influence on 
its carvings, specially seen in the elephant with riders with typical pagn (turban) 
on its four outer comers, which are carved in the round (Plates 2 and 3). Like 
all other mandapas, this is of several pieces joined together. Two of the four 
other sides of the main beams show seven seated Tirthahkaras (Plate 2). The 
perforated jdlT as well as the curved niche show Muslim iniluence. The elephant, 
covered with a nicely-decorated jhuld and howddh, has ghantd, headgear, 
necklace and anklets and has a natural air about it. 

The ceiling of the octagonal mcmdcpa reminds us of the famous Mount Abu 
temples (Plate 4). Sixteen apsarases adorn the dome. From its centre hangs a 
piece with a decorated floral pattern. The lowermost bearer of the dome shows 
a continuous procession which terminates at a Tuthahkara shrine (Plate 5). The 
procession gives a glimpse of the contemporary social life. The apsarases, 
other figures, the elqihants with riders, etc., point to a sixteenth-seventeenth 
century date and a provenance around Baroda. Another example of interest in 
the National Museum is a door-frame (caukhat) of some Jaina household- 
shrine (accession no. 60.1 153), evident from a seated Tuthahkara flgure in the 
centre of the top panel. The flywhisk-bearers, one on each, flank him and nine 
garland-bearers on each side are seen carrying garlands forming an interesting 
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Plate 3 Polychrome wooden mandapa (Plate 2), detail of elephant-rider 
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Plate 4 Polychrome wooden mandapa (Plate 2), ceiling 



PI ate 5 Polychrome wooden mandapa (Plate 2), detail of ceiling (Plate 4) 
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Plate 6 Door of a wooden house-shrine. Gujarat, 18th century 



Plate 7 Doch' of a wooden house-shrine (Plate 6), detail with auspicious dreams and 

Gajalaksml 
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Plate 8 Wooden man^pa, Gujarat, 1600 A. D. 
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Plate 10 Wooden mandapa (Plate 8), ceiling 
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Plate 12 A house-shrine, an Acarya welcomed by devotees, Gujarat, 16th/17th century A. D. 
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Plate 14 Wadi ParsvanStha temple (Plate B), detail 










Plate 1 7 Wooden 
nymph, Gujarat 
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Plate 18c Frieze depicting a royal procession, Gujarat 
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pattern. The two side-posts, besides showing the four-armed figures of dvara- 
palas, one on each side, show four niched figures attending the Hirthaskara. 
Creeper-motife run through the whole door-frame. Although badly damaged, 
the figures point out to a seventeenth-century date and an Ahmedabad 
provenance. 

Yet another example in the National Museum is a small door (accession no. 
47.1 1 1/1 ; size 100 x 60 cm.) of a household-shrine (Plate 6). Though smallar in 
size, it has all the details which a large door usually has. It has a two-leaf 
doorway which can be opened and closed. Both the leaves are carved with 
beautiful floral patterns set in big and small squares. The top lintel shows 
fourteen auspicious dreams (Plate 7), a typical feature of the Jaina carvings. 
Below this panel is seen a four-armed seated LaksmJ flanked by standing 
female cann-bearers. The bottom panel shows two elephants and the two side- 
posts show a dvdra-pdla flanking the shrine on each side. Above the dmm- 
pdla are seen peeping human heads from niches giving the impression of a 
multistoreyed building. A similar miniature door-way exists in the Baroda 
Museum^ — it shows intricate and minute carvings and has been dated to the 
sixteenth century. The National Museum door-fi:ame, however, can be dated to 
the eighteenth century, as its execution of floral patterns and figures is much 
bolder and lacks the fine quality of the Baroda Museum specimen. 

The Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay, has yet another 
wooden man^pa of a house-shrine® (Plate 8). Standing on a double-stepped 
platform, 188 cm. long, 156 cm. wide and 39 cm. high, the mandapa is 
supported by four elaborately-decorated and slightly-recessed pillars which 
were once painted. These pillars have miniature niches enshrining the dancing- 
figures of heavenly musicians and male and female deities. The bottom of these 
pillars shows figures of Visnu and Brahma with attendants. The capitals are 
profusely carved with Mughal and indigenous motifs including the figures of 
birds and musicians in niches and recessed ornamentation. Of the tiiree surviving 
bracket-figures two show female heavenly musicians and the third a mrdanga- 
player. The female musicians are dressed in a short co/r, a tight skirt, pdijdmd 
and a long thin brocaded scarf which comes down the shoulders in a loose knot 
between the legs. The mrdanga-player also shows a Mughal-period costume — 
jdmd with six points, patkd and atpati turban. 

On the top of the capitals are fixed four entablatures which support the 
dome. The mandapa being Jaina, the carver has embellished it with stories of 
Tirthankara’s lives. The friezes represent processions with elephants, horses 
and riders, footmen with palanquins, chariots driven by horses and oxen, male 
drummers riding camels and horsemen blowing trumpets vigorously (Plate 9). 
An Acaiya preaching to the monks is also a favourite theme. 
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Above the friezes rises an octagonal dome (Plate 10) reaching a height of 
46 cm. decorated with concentric circles from inside. Externally, the dome has 
the appearance of a receding stepped pedestal with simple ornamentation 
consisting of the figures of GajalaksmI and purna-kumbhas in miniature niches. 
Fourteen dreams and other auspicious symbols also occur. The man^pa can 
be safely assigned to the Akbar period, i.e. about 1600, on the basis of the 
costumes and the style of carving. 

The Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery, Baroda, also has an excellent 
example of a wooden house-shrine.’ Goetz believes that it once formed a part 
of the house of a rich Jaina merchant of the Broach area. The mandapa is 6.6 
m. long, 3.3 m. broad and 3.1m. high. It is supported by six columns and two 
pilasters, and, at present, is open in every direction. The central dome rises from 
an octagon on top of a square supported by four archifraves measuring 3.3 m. 
The two wings have fiat ceilings. The columns rise frx>m veiy late Mughal bases 
and go over into late Gujarati capitals. The pilasters are decorated merely with 
rich friezes of lotus-roundels. The architraves around the central dome are 
covered with relief-panels showing some Jaina legends, those around the lateral 
ceilings with ornaments of various types and times, one with peacocks, others 
with single figures or panels rqrresenting Laksml or Ambika. The central dome, 
rising on top of two circles of stylized lotus-petals, is covered with multitude of 
single figures and relief-panels, some originally belonging to it, more, however, 
added at later dates. These show the usual figures of godlings playing musical 
instruments, females, processions (Plate 1 1), Dikpalas, apsarases and heavenly 
dancers, Jaina saints being worshipped (Plate 12), etc. 

The man^pa, however, does not form one uniform work, but is the 
product of successive alterations, repairs and additions, most of which have 
developed organically one from the other. The whole structure can be reduced 
to two main phases, an older shrine of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, and a reconstruction in the sixties or seventies of the nineteenth 
century during the times of the Maharajas Khande Rao (1856-70) and Malhar 
Rao (1870-75) of Baroda. 

The Jaina stone and wooden temples are generally enclosed by a wall, the 
inner side of which has niches for the various Tirthahkaras. The main temple is 
thus well-protected fix)m rain and water. This peculiarity has tended to protect 
some of the wooden stmctiues of Jaina temples to the present times by 
sheltoing them fixnn the onslaught of weather. 

A Jaina shrine, like any Hindu temple, consists of two essratial parts, 
namely, the mandapa where the devotees congregate and the principal shrine 
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where the deity is installed. It is the former of the two which shows profusion 
and details of carving and has given the greatest scq)e for expression in wood 
and stone. George Watt is of the opinion that ‘a grammar of decorative art 
might, in fact, be written from the study of wood-carving alone, and the 
circumstance that the wood and stone-carvers belong to one and the same 
caste may be accepted as amadditional evidence in favour of the gradual 
production of the one from the other and that at no very ancient date.’’° 

Most of the Jaina temples are the gifts of single wealthy individuals of the 
middle class and that is why these buildings are generally small and deficient in 
that grandeur of proportion that marks the buildings imdertaken under royal 
command. It may, however, be also owing to this fact that their buildings are 
more elaborately finished than those of greater importance. 

The mandapa is erected on a series of pillars which support a beautiful and 
exquisitely-carved dome on architraves and beams, all of which are elaborately 
ornamented. Every inch of the nmndapa-porticm is full of rich carvings. The 
dome is made circular by the arrangement of pillars, twelve in number, erected 
equidistant and bridged by architraves. Bracketed capitals and struts were 
further devices, which, while meeting the architectural needs of the edifice, 
provided a very fertile field for the presentation of the most ornate features of 
wood-carving. 

One of the most exquisite examples of a woodai Jaina temple is provided 
by the Wadi Par^vanatha temple from Patan, now housed at the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. Built in 1 594, it was in Patan ’s Zaverivad locality when 
Burgess and Cousens’ ' carried out their survey of the architectural antiquities of 
northern Gujarat about the year 1890 but was later on acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum. Its roof is in the form of a dome rising to the height of 
3.4 m. and with a diameter 3.3 m. It is decorated in concentric circles with 
figures and bands of ornament and has a lotus-shiqTed pendant hanging from the 
apex. Eight large bracket-figures are placed at equal intervals round the inside. 
There are female musicians and dancers, and between each pair of these is a 
seated male figure with two attendants. There are the eight Dikpdlas under the 
dome and helping to support it are four balcony-windows, projecting inwards 
from each side of the apartment, which are very delicately worked (Plate 13). 
Lower still is a dado running round the four walls and carved with musicians and 
dancers in niches, with rows of geese and other ornamented carvings below. 
The rosettes in the spaces between the brackets below the window-stills are 
rich and effective (Plate 14). 
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The Jainas believe that a sandalwood portrait-sculpture of Vardhamana was 
carved in his life-time when he was meditating in his palace about a year prior to 
his renunciation.’^ In spite of the tradition, no wood-carvings in the round 
depicting Ththahkoras have been found so far. At what time the transformation 
from wood to stone dr bronze took place it is difficult to say. But those who 
are conversant with the ritual of luthankara worship will immediately 
understand the reason for abandoning the wood-sculptures. The daily washing 
of images by water and milk, the application of sandal-paste, etc., do not allow 
the use of wooden sculptures for worship. However, subsidiary and allied 
carvings as part of architecture have a better continuity in wood and quite a few 
of these can be seen m different museums and private collections. 

Most of such sculptures which once formed part of the architecture of Jaina 
mandapas, home-shrines and temples belong to the seventeenth to nineteenth 
centuries, earlier examples having disappeared long ago because of the 
perishable nature of the material. All such examples share the following common 
features: (i) they are smaller in size when compared to their counterparts in 
stone; (ii) once detached from the structure, most of these look as if carved 
separately and independently; (iii) they are carved in such a way that one side, 
which was earlier attached to the architectural piece, is not finished properly; 
(iv) usually they are coloured; and (v) they come from one or the other parts of 
Gujarat and Rajasthan, thus inheriting the characteristic features of that region. 
The dry climate of the region helped in preserving these sculptures. To illustrate 
these points we will discuss here some of the Jaina wooden sculptures. 

Almost all the Jaina mandapas have several beautifully-carved female 
figures, either playing on various musical instruments (Fig.l) or in various dance- 
poses (Plate 15). Charming figures putting on anklets ipdyat) is yet another 
motif seen among these nymphs (Fig. 2). Sometimes a miniature figure is seen 
imitating a bigger figure at its footsteps (Plate 16) or a mother is seen carrying 
her child in the typical Indian way (Plate 1 7). As already stated, almost all these 
examples were once coloured, some still retaining traces of paint. Although they 
were meant to be seen as part of mam^pas (these come from more than one 
mandapa), they have been carved in round. However, their back lacks the 
finish of the fi'ont. 

Rectangular panels, once part of wooden shrines, are still more interesting 
as they provide us a peep into the contemporary life. One such panel shows 
Jaina monks (with cloth-pieces tied on their mouths) being greeted by villagers 
who are offering them numerous things (Plate 1 8a). An equestrian figure, in the 
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lower right comer, supervises the ritual and many other followers are seen 
bowing to the saints with folded hands. While one man is holding a garland, 
another stands by his side holding a purna-kwnbha and rosary. A pair of dogs, 
seen in the lower right comer, provides a realistic touch to the whole scene. 

It is interesting to note that Jaina wooden panels’^ often depict bullock- 
carts in their procession (Plate 18b). These carts are always carved with an 
utmost care and show bullocks in walking-posture accompanied by figures in 
fiont and back. Yet another mode of travel in the ancient days, espedally for the 
royal persons — ^the palanquin — also finds depiction on these panels. The 
example illustrated here (Plate 18c) shows a royal couple seated in the 
palanquin accompanied by elqjhant-riders in fixint and horse-riders in the rear, 
making it clear that the figures are royal indeed. The way the male figure has 
tightly held a support to hold his balance is noteworthy and shows the minute 
observation of the wood-carver. The pole-bearers have also been depicted with 
a rare sense of realism. 



Fig. 1 Fig- 2 

Female musician, wood-carving, A nymph putting on anklets, 

Gujarat wood-carving, Gujarat 
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Another very interesting frieze showing the marriage-procession of 
'nirthahkara Neminatha has recently been acquired by famous art-connoisseur 
of Bombay, Shri Haridas K. Swali. It is 2.28 m. long and 25 cm. high and still 
retains a thick coating of paint From left to right it shows two equestrian figures 
and a bullock-cart, trumpet-blower and drummer, a royal figure holding 
garlands in both hands accompanied by female figures, marriage-mandhpa, 
house-scene, animals and a scene showing preparation of sweets for marriage. 
The mandapa scene showing piled-up pots, festive hangings and sacred fire is 
quite interesting and gives tis a glimpse of sixteenth-seventeenth-centuiy Patan 
(Gujarat), its probable date and place of carving. The other scene showing 
prqiaration of eatables is quite amusing. While two figures are busy stirring up 
some thing in a large bowl on fire, a figure is seen quietly picking up some 
sweets unnoticed finm tire rack near by. 

CONCLUSION 

The foregoing discussion shows the wide range and variety of Jaina wood- 
carvings. They not only help us to reconstmct the social history of the period but 
also fill up the lacunae of art-history. All these carvings, though small in size, 
reflect the tastes of their rich Jaina patrons who believed in embellishing every 
inch of space available on their house-shrines or temples. As a medium, wood 
lent its support to the carvers to carve highly decorative scenes, thereby 
preserving a rich heritage for posterity. Though mostly religious, these carvings 
provide us with interesting social gleanings of the contemporary life. In wood- 
carvings, the Jaina patrons took a lead over their Hindu or Buddhist 
counterparts. 


Year of publication: 1975* 


* Printed hom Jaina Art and Architecture, Vol. Ill, 1975 
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TEMPLE TERPACOTTAS OF BENGAL 

A S early as the Gupta and Post-Gupta periods temples in Bengal have 
been foimd to have been embellished by terracotta slabs and panels. 
Of these, more famous are those at Paharpur, Mahasthana, Rahgamati, 
Mainamati (Bangladesh) and Sabh^ (Bangladesh). Some pre-Gupta terracottas 
are also available finm Tamralipti, Murshidabad, and a few from Mahasthana. 
The most prolific in number and variety are those uncovered at Pahaipur where 
the plaques represent, among other themes, mostly Hindu and some Buddhist 
deities. The Hindu deities include Brahm^ Visnu, Siva, Ganei^a, Vidyadharas 
and quite a few semi-human and serai-divine figures, while the Buddhist deities 
represented are the Buddha and AvalokiteSvara. The above-noted finds apart, 
terracotta ornamentation in temples seems to have received no wide and 
popular attention until we come to the late medieval period with a conspicuous 
interregnum in the Sena period of Bengal’s history. 

The comparative paucity of stone temples in the Bengal area fijom the very 
beginning of the history of this part of the sub-continent and the easy availability 
of the more pliable riverine soil in adequate quantity, allured the artists here to 
mould figures for embellishment on plain surfaces. It seems, further, that stone 
images, not abandoned completely, were considered as more in the nature of 
woric of the aristocracy and of considerable expense, and therefore reserved for 
special worship. Stone was also most often used for dedicatory inscriptions. 

Clay thus came to be considered as the common man’s material, cheap and 
allowing easy handling to make any shape. After being fired or baked, 
decorative clay objects become automatically lustre-bound, and thus fit for 
being put on the outer walls of a temple. In most instances, except peihaps in 
front facades of temples with wider space available and meant to depict 
continuous themes, individual figures or scenes in relief were moulded, cast and 
fixed in deep incuse, mostly square, kept reserved for them. They are generally 
bordered by bands of floral or geometrical patterns. Although their use is wide- 
spread in temples, we may draw attention to one temple, the Romacandra 
temple at Guptipara, Hooghly, where this technique and practice are followed 
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for Krsna-RMia figures and episodes in plaques set most beautifully for their 
setting. 

In Bengal the terracotta panels reveal innumerable varieties, both in shape 
and size, as also in the themes depicted, and show no religious sectarianism in 
that ^aiva shrines have Vaisnava or ^akta deities in plaques on them and vice 
versa. Apart fiom religious or epic scenes and entities, the plaques show artistic 
delineation of birds and animals, in static or moving pose. In a few cases erotic 
scenes, and still rarely^a queer composite form, known as Navamri-kuHjam 
are also found. Contemporaiy life, depicted for aitisty and for reflecting life as 
it was at the time it was portrayed, was varied as much as it was interesting. 

In style, several phases and regional differences can be discerned in the 
numerous specimens still available on the temples concerned. In ten:q}les dated 
until early seventeenth century A. D., we have very little of terracotta 
embellishments on religious structures in Bengal. The Rudra temple on the bank 
of the Ganges at Burosivtala, Khamarpaia, Hooghly, dated 1625 A. D., itself in 
terracotta bricks, has, however, very little to offer by way of embellishments 
which are mostly worn. At Ghurisa, Sripur, Birbhum the temple to Raghunathji, 
dated 1633 A. D., has some beautiful and well-preserved iconographic 
concepts, of which the images showing AnantaSaja Visnu, Tribhanga Krsna and 
Kaliya-damana Krsna are exquisite. The clean modelling of these plaques 
speaks well of the easy pliability of the clay used. This technical excellence also 
re-appears in some of the early nineteenth century plaques on temples some of 
which are not quite dated. On the ^yamarai temple, Vishnupur, Bankura, dated 
1 643, the finely modelled miniature dancing figures of Krsna and Radha within 
square-bounded slabs only match the Krsna-Radha couples in stone, set beside 
them, one standing, the other couple seated. Besides, this dated temple has a 
number of individual figures of Krsna, Radha, and BalarSma, dancing by the 
side of flowering small trees. Here, Krsna as flute-player, as Ananta^ayl \^snu, 
similarly with standing flowery trees on the sides, make up variations in the 
presentation of the divinity. The iSyamarai temple, in fact, has more of figurative 
decorations in terracotta inside and on the pillars supporting the entrances than 
the main facades of the temple which are overcast with rectangular patterns, a 
few of which, however, do contain miniature figures presenting deities and their 
divine sports. Of the latter, the most popularly known RasalUa of Krsna is 
exquisitely presented as Rdsamandala (Plate 1) in deftly arranged three 
concentric circles with Krsna with the flute at the centre, flanked by a gopi on 
each side, dancing hand in hand. Of the four comer spaces, the two upp^ ones 
show musicians before Kisna dancing, while the two lower ones are occupied 
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with finely moulded figures of Kx^na and Rlldha, with enchanted deer and 
peacock, feus providing fee composition together with fee fully attired and 
ornamented figures, as a supeih example of miniature art in terracotta in this 
single exan^le. 

About twelve years later, the Malla king Raghunitha Siiifea, in 1655, 
devoted himself very fieely to embellishing the temple, Jod-B5hgla that he had 
set up, with decorative plaques all over. These include Krsna-IM scenes, 
individual deities, qrisodes of the common man’s life— all decw^ uncte floral 
patterns, as also often geometrically patterned lines. Most of these were 
individually prepared in baked or fired clay and set in the intended spaces 
already kept reserved for th«n. Examples of all feese are mostly preserved in 
pristine condition. The front f^ade of the Jod>Bangl3 temple at Vishnupur 
shows, in fact, the high-water mark in terracotta mouldings through the finely 
finished figures, their immediate linear outlines and still outer floral borders. Tlie 
floral borders in the precision of mouldings of petals in layers and alternating 
designs remain unsurpassed in clay modellings on Bengal temples in the late 
medieval period. Encased in these, in a group of eight fiames, various episodes 
of Krsna-lTla are depicted. (Plate 2) From top left downwards the scene of 
Yamalaijjuna(?), highly eroded and damaged, where the twin Aijuna-trees, 
Nalakuvara and Manigifva, sons of Kuvera bom as such on earth being cursed 
by Narada, were released from the curse by Krspa dashing against them, is 
perh^s depicted here. It is followed downwardly by the scene of fee churning 
of curd by Yaioda' and a gopT flanking the pot. The third panel further below 
shows Krsna as a child killing the Chariot-demon (^akatasura), lying under a 
thatched roof of Bengal style, to the astonishment of Ya^oda standing beside. 
The fourth and last mng depicts PutaM, fee demoness, being sucked to death, 
unusually shown seated. The next four at right, depicts, also in a very rare way, 
from topmost one, the killing of the Serpent KSlIya, the destruction of the 
Crane-demon, Vakasura, a man and a woman seated side by side, with a 
female attendant at side, and holding a child at breast each, the lowermost one 
showing a crowned dancing figure (Krsna?) with a female figure (Radha?) 
watching fit)m a side. In decorative designs, the Jod-Bahgl5 has perhaps no 
equal. In another vertical row of single panels here, the leaf-and-flower design 
on the four sides of fee built-in panels, reaches its hi^-water mark in border 
decoration almost as the fiame of a picture, wife a meandering double-line in the 
middle and fee lowermost adding beauty to the composition. While the top- 
most panel depicts Kfspa and BalarSma in their typical cross-legged standing 
pose, with the former wife a flute and fee latter holding the plou^ over the 
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shoulder, the middle panel takes up probably only a part of the story of the 
killing of Dhenukasura when die demon in the guise of an ass intended to kill the 
gopa-hoys in a palmyra-grove. It may as well represent a different story not 
easily explainable. The lowermost panel is equally difficult to describe as, except 
for a standing figure at the centre, the rest is badly brokoi. Nevertheless, what 
makes this part of the decorated panels noteworthy is the ornamentation 
aroimd. Apart freon the immediate floral and leafy decorations, the outer 
decorations with their sparsely made flower-patterns and continuous double- 
rowed thread decorations in extremely symmetrical arrangements se«n an 
innovative art motif nowhere else noticed. 

At the Jod-Bahgla temple, one would also notice a sequential treatment of 
subjects that surely make the art involved appear complete with all its details of 
decorations and details of subject-matter. A veiy important such example here is 
the story of the Ramayam which leads to the birth of the four brothers — sons 
of King Da^aratha In a group of four panels Daiaratha is shown as proceeding 
for a hunting expedition at lower left, shooting from his decorated chariot with 
fluttering flags unknowingly into the body of Sindhuka, the only son of the fci 
Andhaka, while he was dipping his pitcher in a forest stream for his parents. 
The forest is indicated by a tree above him and the stream by wavy lines. The 
boy’s head-dress is a small coiled turban and the moving chariot has marks of 
wheels below, while Da^aratha is conspicuous by hjs royal crown, his belted 
upper coat, his bow with a hanging row of pearls and a royal shoe. The 
drummer at his back on the same chariot is shown active in his own job, though 
the upper part of his body is highly mutilated. The innocence and the surprised 
look back, at the sudden and unexpected onslaught is deftly moulded with the 
king’s upper body left bare though with ornaments on the arms and wrists. The 
panel upper to this narrates the poignant scene of the rqientant King Da^aratha 
himself carrying the dead child before the parents (Plate 3) seated under an 
arched canopy and, apparently, as the story goes, cursing the king with his right 
hand raised, that he would also die of grief on account of separation fiom his 
son. The remorseful king is shown with his head downcast, as he comes to the 
blind parents leaving his royal chariot behind. The next slab, anti-clock-wise, 
shows Daiaratha and his chief queen, Kauialya, with the four brothers, three of 
whom occupy the laps of the royal couple. Seated on a decorated arched 
canopy that has the fluttering flags to indicate the royalty, with a rsT, jq^parontly 
VBvamitra, in conversation with them. In another group of four panels close to 
the above, there are the scenes of Pi/Zr^sri-sacrifice at the upp®* one and the 
appearance of the sacrificial Caru (oblation) out of the Fire, in both of which 
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the priest is Rsya^rdiga-Rsi with the face of a homed deer set at right and left 
respectively. Similarly, at right and left in ftie lower row, respectively are the 
scenes of Cam being carried by the king and that being held before queens 
Kau^yS and Kaikeyi, the Chief and the Favourite, by Kii^ Dalaratha hhnsel^ 
with a priest behind. With these and other scenes from the great epic, like the 
fight between Bali and Sugriva, (Plate 4) the terracotta art on the Jod-BShgla 
has been endowed with a special sanctity and a source of religious visuality fot 
the common man. Of the scenes fijom die other great epic, Ae MahabhSrata, 
an interesting and lively one, namely, with Bhisma lying on arrows and Aquna 
with bent knees shooting out water firam the earth for quenching the thirst of his 
pitamaha (grandfather) reveals dynamism of the act and naturahiess of the pose 
of a rare type. Another episode fiom the same epic delineated here rests on the 
popular story of Aijuna hitting the mark (lak^a-bheda) for winning the hands 
ofDraupadl. 

The most artistic attempts at making realistic figures of war-boats and 
‘pleasure-boating’ (nauka-vilas) are examples at Jod-Bahgla as successful 
miniature art in terracotta. In delineating scenes of war&re or individual riiooting 
scenes, the shooter of arrows is shown in relevant attire and with necessary 
equipment, such as, armour, high boots, the quiver, the bow-and-arrow, etc,, 
and appears as lively and firm by the expression as favourably comparable to a 
drawn picture. The congested war-scenes, as in the Kuruksetra or the 
Ramayana war, are not in any sense works of great art, yet, some individual 
figures of a fighting royal fighter or of a monkey in the army of Rama, can be 
singled out as a special work of artistic figurisation. 

As perhaps no single slab-space was left blank without any decoration, 
except through erosion or later pilferage, the variety of motifs and subjects, in 
this one single temple, the Jod-Bahgla, remains unsurpassed. The scene of 
hunting with hunter’s headdress in Mughal style, the caressing and dancing 
R^a and Kmna in different poses, the prankish Kmna stealing the clothes of 
the gqpf-s while engaged in bathing, the study of animals in individual portraiture 
or as part in an episode, of birds — ^the peacock in particular — are some of the 
interesting contributions made by the artists who wrought art on this temple. 

Raghunatha Siihha’s next venture in temple building, in the year 1656 
A. D., was to set up the Kalacand temple in Vishnupur, did not inspire him so 
much to embellish the structure with any noteworthy sculpture, mainly because 
this was only a new attempt at laterite stone. This observation also applies in 
respect of the last of the temples that Raghunatha built in 1659, in Baital, 
Bankadaha, Bankura. Yet, in between, ^iT Vira Siihha, the son of Raghunatiia 
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Siihha, assuming powo* and calling lumself as *nrpa* (king) in 1638 A. D^ bulk a 
temple, known as LSyi, in Vishni^ur, Bankura, and mbelliedied it with quite a 
few terracotta panels. By coincidence another temple of die same name in 
Kalna, Burdwan, though built much later, in 1739 A. D., probably by 
Kirtticandra, may be referred to for its remarkable terracotta motifs and 
themes. The Gaja‘’Vyala motif, (Plate 5) which has variations, occupies the 
comer slabs, tme to its traditional character. The lowermost panel at the north* 
east comer shows the^lephant fully caparisoned and with its trunk raised as 
being attacked by a lion. This motif fiom olden times is known as vyala. Vyala 
in the mythical form with its peculiar paws, its stamped thighs, its hair arranged 
in tiara and jewelled tassel running down along the neck bent backward and 
mouth agape and nose typically roundish and dqiressed at the root is all set to 
attack the arch-enemy, the elephant below. The dynamic nature of die suggested 
movement together with the hill ornamentation of the figures seem to presave 
faithfully the oldw carvings in stone of the same motif dating fiom about the 4th- 
5th centuries A. D. Apart from this, the Lalji temple, Kalna, has a number of 
other themes set in terracotta, such as that of Mahisamardim Durga with the 
usual accompanying deities, Kali flanked by men, apparently donors, one 
holding a dog by a stn^, and in addition, at sides of standing pillars hunters on 
horses speeding at the prey. Scenes of nauka-vilas (pleasure-boating) and a 
few others, though highly eroded, reveal the sense of variety. Better preserved, 
however, are the naukH-vilas scene with a continuous series devoted to 
exploits of Krsna on the immediate upper panel, in the Krsnacandra temple in 
Kalna itself, on its south face, right comer bottom. The floral designs, 
geometrically drawn, relieve the monotony of the nauka-vilas and the other 
scenes here, separating the exquisite episodic scenes also by a row of florals 
and an overlapping line of yJ/f-tiles set in almost a perfect symmetry. Most 
interesting, however, among the popular nauka-vilas scenes, is the one in the 
Vasudeva temple at Bansberia, Hooghly (1679 A. D.), where the ornamented 
boat has six rowers below and two at each comer at an upper deck on which 
two couples appear to be playing some musical instruments. A couple of boats, 
one biggbr and more ornamented, has a fluttering flag at one end and a few 
riders with European hats and cross-wise ropes to protect those on board, 
while the other one, a simpler one, a country boat, shows a few similar 
passengers, two with guns in hand. Here, in this instance, fix>m the RMhakanta 
temple at Akui, Indas, Bankura, dated 1764 A. D., the water below is marked 
very stylistically by simple wavy lines. The popularity of the boat-motif is also 
proved by the depiction of one witii only female boarders carrying baskets on 
head, water being indicated also by wavy lines but with head of an alligator 
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peeping This panel, fix»n the Lak^<-JanSidan teix^le of the Pil &mi]y at 
Daspur, Midnapur, has an immediate upper row separated by a beautiMy 
moulded floral design of twelve petals arranged in a perfect circle surmounted 
by another flower in pattern with opened vp p^als. On the two sides of fliis are 
two interesting scenes of Krsna-Rla. At die proper light, Krsna is dancing on 
the serpent Kallya with two serpent women supplicating for tiie life of the 
serpent-demon and worsh^ii^ the Lord for his kindness in releasing him fitan 
the curse. The otiia: panel, at left proper, shows Krsna on the Kadamba tree, 
playing on his flute, while the nude GopikS-s with shame protected by hands 
requesting the Lord to return their clothes. On the panel still above, at the 
centre, there is a most lively scene of Krsna milking the cow, with the calf 
standing beside, and Yaioda coming out of the house with a milk-pot. This 
favourite scene of milking the cow is dqiicted (Plate 6) in a delicately moulded 
slab framed by floral bands on one of the l^iva temples, dated 1831 A. D., at 
Sunil, Birbhum. Here, beside a tree signifying all vegetation, Krsna seated on 
toes and with his typical head-dress, milks the cow which is being fed by 
Ya^oda by the right hand while with her left, she holds back die calf by one ear. 
The soft and shining figures presented here is a unique instance of almost 
animated terracotta resulting in a most lively art of all times. This, however, 
represents the later phase mostly developed in Birbhum areas of the north. In 
this group of temples of the same date is a horizontal line of highly decorative 
florals that appears as three dimensional wreath. From the same ^iva temple at 
Surul is a Vaisnava scene of Rama-Sita seated on a pedestal (Plate 7) flanked 
by two other brothers, one at the couple’s ri^t holding a chatra (umbrella) and 
the other at left fanning by a camara (fly-v^iisk), with a small figure of Hanuman 
in between. Beyond, at their right, is the Bear-chief {RkM-pradhan) with folded 
hands and wearing a kerchief round the neck, followed by a few other 
supplicators. The next panel below perh^s indicates closer stylistic affinity with 
the milking scene described before. The one at proper right shows a homely 
scene of a lady within a square fi'ame looking at a mirror held by her in 
preparation of her cosmetic exercises, while that at proper left, for the same 
purpose another lady puts the vermilion on her forehead holding the mirror in 
the left hand, the scene being encased within a temple-like stmcture. In between 
these extreme ends are ladies in diverse activities with one in a square room, 
standing and combing the hair of another seated lady who holds the mirror in 
her right hand. Tliese swies of scenes are quite well-preserved but in their 
movemaits and actions piesait not only a cross-section of homely life but are 
superb delineations in a soft and pliable material. The hand-made moulds show 
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a pofection in proportion and diversity in expression never to be met with 
elsewhere except in a few cases of the early nineteenth century, and fircnn 
Biibhum. The artist responsible for this was equally adept in abating moulded 
forms of birds as well. In the lowermost panel figured here, he has shown his 
skill not only in tiie exquisitely beautiful flowers he has put in between the 
miniature temples with fluttering flags, but also in setting two parrots at two 
ends. These birds, pets in Bengal, are depicted here in so natural a form and 
position, witii then beaks and wings, that they appear in their three-dimensional 
mouldings as Uving creatures. As in the foregoing firmt facade, which generally 
shows crowded episodes, at llambazar, fix)m the same or similarly trained hand, 
is the front elevation of the Laksml-Jan^dan temple where the lay-out 
technique is differaitly conceived. The upper part of it reveals individual frames 
flanking the record giving its date of construction as S(:§)aka 1768 and S(^)an 
1253 i.e., 1846 A. D., invoking ^rl Hari, the Lord, with men and women in 
difierent poses of sitting and dancing. This is followed downwardly by two rows 
of geometric patterns and floral compositions to show the skill and relieve the 
monotony, as usual. The perfection, still preserved, surely calls for a special 
technique followed in firing the clay slabs and peih^s putting a coating on them, 
which all are lost now. Working with an easily erosive material and yet, desiring 
a long life for the creations, the artists must have adopted a method chemically 
sound, that would ensure their wishes. However, the next panel in the lower 
rung, which is a continuous one, unlike many individual frames in most early 
examples, shows a lively scene of devotees to the Bhakti cult spread in Bengal 
after l§ii Caitanya and given occasional impetus by the appearance of saints, 
singers, devotees and patrons from time to time. Birbhiun, of all other areas, 
had this special experience that also spurted off the cult of devotion through 
singing the names of Krsna and Hari. But drawing attention once again to the 
foregoing part of the front facade of the ^iva temple, and its depiction of R5ma- 
Srta as deities in a panel, we may say at once that in the late medieval period in 
Bengal, religious bigotry was absent in life, and therefore, in art which reflected 
life. However, coming back to the panel lower down we notice the depiction of 
a scene of Vaisnava devotion, dynamic in essence, in the middle part of which 
are carried in a palanquin figures of the divine couple, Ridha and Kisna, 
preceding which is a procession singing devotional song and dancing with 
ecstasy carrying the ‘dhol ', the percussion instrument. Of particular interest in 
this long procession is the presence of a dog signifying that it is a street scene, 
and that of a devotee being held up as he falls down in religious ecstasy. 

At An^ur, Hooghly, dqriction of contemporary life was as much adopted 
as a motif to decorate &e temple as elsewhere, especially in different parts of 
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Plate 1 Rasanuz^ ^yamara temple, Vishnupur. Plate 2 DilTerent episodes of Rrs^-ttld, Jod-Baiigla temple, 
Bankuia, 1643 A. D, Vishnupur, Bankura, 1655 A. D. 
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Plate 4 Fight between B5li and Sugnva, Jod-Bahgla, Vishnupur, Bankura, 1655 A. D. 








Plate 5 Gaja-Vyala figure, Lajl temple, Kalna, Plate 6 Krsna milking the cow, ^iva temple, Sunil, Biibhum, 1851 A. D. 

Burdwan, 1739 A. D. 
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Plate 8 Goddess Kali riding a lion, Car-BaiigI3 temple, Baranagar, Murshidabad, 18d) 

century A. D. (1714-39) 
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Biibhum. At tiie Antpur temple in a panel of five segments, fiom left, a child 
(an anow-like object in hand, wearing striped coat up to knee), a bhisti (native 
water-carrier with water in animal-sl^), a dancer exposing (me leg, a musical 
instrument playcs; and an aristocratic lady holding an umbtellar-all with shutter- 
like decorations coming down fixnn the roof, illustrate a few varieties of life as 
was then prevalent This type with more variety is sculptured in clay in ten^les 
like Kulade^waiT temple, Maukhira l^iva temple, and others withh Biibhum. 
Biibhum in its temples of the nineteenth century has a special predilection for 
busts of Europeans and subjects involving them intimately, such as, a Evuopean 
lady fondling a pet bird, European soldier and a girl, European lady at a 
window, an exquisite portrait of a European lady with typical dress — all at 
Hetampur. In fact, the Candranath temple at Hetampur^ in its fix)nt facade 
shows a mixed thematic attempt at both Hindu mythological scenes and 
European busts. There are two symmetrically placed scenes respectively of a 
trio of a European in typical dress standing beside a lady with a beautiful veil 
with gown and a girl resting her left hand on the chair occupied by the lady, — 
the other being a scene of a sick (or dying) man on bed, held by a lady and a 
person standing by their side, one on each side down below of a bearded old 
man fondling a cat and a man grooming a horse on the other side, with two 
logos of European origin. The two outstanding Hindu religious subjects here are 
an eight-armed Devi on lion and, below, ^iva begging food from Devi 
Annapurna. These Biibhum temples almost all came up in the mid-nineteenth 
century A. D., to which also belongs the Ras-Manca temple^ with a fine 
terracotta panel showing ^iva and Parvatl with European facial expression, 
holding four-armed nude child Gane^a. The deities are all seated on couchant 
Nandi with a naturally turned head moulded deftly, and veins and curves of the 
skin and the gala-kambal (dewlap) shown with delicate workmanship. Of the 
other portrayals of daily life of the common man or of popular festivals, moition 
may be made of a house-wife or a fisherwoman slicing out a fish, as at the 
Vi^alaksT temple, Arambagh, Hooghly, or the numerous similar features at the 
Muhammadbazar !§iva temple, Ganpur, Birbhum, a nobleman holding a pet 
parrot and another a cat (?) set on the two sides of an elaborate scene of 
Cadak-fesAval on the last day of the month of Caitra, consisting of acrobatic 
feats accompanied by resounding music. Such subjects and scenes are often 
followed below by varieties of floral and leafy patterns in a row making a 
delightful combination of life as it was lived and art as it enlivens the heart. 
Above the CadaA:-scene is, further, depicted Kisna flanked by gopTs^ and 
Krsna and BalarSma playing on a common flute. The entire composition speaks 
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vary creditably fcrthe artist mindfiil of contesiqxmry pqpular life and sens^ve 
awareness of artistic oreations, as revealed in this plaque on tire An^ur ten^le, 
Hooghly district 

In tiie terracotta art on temples in Bengal, the artist was quite oblivious of 
any religious segregation so much so that, as we have stated already, Vi^uite 
temples have been decorated with ^aivite, ^Skta and scenes from otiia* 
religious sects, mid vice versa. A four-armed figure of KSH holding clock-wise 
firom right bottom, kkut^ga, the sword CandrahSs {klwdgfi), the tuft of hair 
of a demon, probably Kumbha, and an indistinct object in the lowermost, KSlI 
riding a Uon and the demon on elephant, is dq)icted on the right half of the south 
fecade of the nortiiem temple in foe CSr-B3iigia group of shrines at Baranagar, 
Murshidabad/ (Plate 8) On the left half is shown foe fierce fight going on 
between another form of foe Devi with Ni^umbha on horse and carrying a 
sword. The elaborate decorative bord^, floral and geometric, framing these 
religious themes here, as elsewhere, have an artistic role to play which surpasses 
in accurate delicacy all such attenq)ts at lithic carvings met with in earlier ages on 
stone structures, religious or secular. 

Subordinated to foe above vivacious scenes of fight and pleasing artistic 
decorations, is a curved row of semi-mythical animals along the scalloped 
horse-shoe shaped top of foe entrance at foe south facade described above. 
Here it is necessary to state that foe artists in toracotta had special fondness for 
adopting animals and birds, often in rows, in their variegated movements, 
situations and poses, as decorative elements. A row of swans in the middle 
firame between pillars, most lively in form and symmetrical in the setting has 
remained a perennial source of art expression in terracotta in Bengal of the late 
medieval period. This, on foe ^rfdhar-Damodar temple at Silpara, Rajbalhat, 
district Hooghly, is flanked by a frame showing two rurming cows yoked 
together with foe reins held by a cow-boy on one side, and ort foe other, three 
monkeys watering a row of plants. Below, an elephant at extreme left taking on 
its back a couple for joy-ride seated under a thatched roof over-head, while 
below foe row of swans, at centre, is an equestrian portrait of a man carrying a 
stick, with the horse richly caparisoned and omamoited in trotting posture, 
preceded by three attendants marching forward. At foe right fiank is a fighting 
scene with foe horse raising its two front legs in foe action, v^ aptly moulded 
wifo all its ornaments. Along with these decorative elemonts and lifis-sketches, 
foe artist h^ did i»t fi^rget to put in within a fiame of firaal design two figures, 
ai^arently of Kmna and BalarSma, foe latter at right holding a blowing hom 
iyisdmX characterizing foe temple as Vmsnavite. The row of swans, known as 
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hatfisa-latS, is perhaps best brought out in their difiermt poses, in pairs, in the 
MacUuimohtm temple at Vishnupur, Bankura, built by Duijana Siihha of the 
Malla dynasty, in 1694 A. D. 

Per^s we can make a note here that a few temples had one or two rare 
slabs showing scenes of coitus (mithum),^ though with unexplained reasons. 
But novelty was struck at least in one composition known in art as 'mvan&rf- 
kuHjam' or ‘navagapT-kuHJara* where it is suggested that nine women (^piS) 
took pleasure in forming into an elephant (kui^ara), out of sheo' devotion to 
Kisna and RadhI, who are shown seated on the animal so formed. A well 
preserved example of this queer motif is to be found in the Madanmohan 
temple, just referred to, or in die Ganpur temple, Birbhum. This rather popular 
motif, Vaispavite in essence, is almost comparable in popularity with the 
Rasamar^ala compositions that, for devotion and symmetry, have been 
adopted for many temples and many areas. A superb example in two 
concentric circles with Knna assuming multiple forms through his divine grace, 
and dancing with a gopT on each side, with himself again on the flute at the 
central medallion, is available on the l^ySmarai temple, 1643 A. D., at \^shnupur, 
Bankura.® 

In fine, it must be said that the art of temple terracotta in Bengal in the early 
17th and 18th centuries, especially in Bankura areas, is expressed as coarse 
and obese, which gradually during the latter part of the 18th, turns into a 
congestion of individual portrayals and promiscuity of themes marked by deeper 
relief. With the emergence of terracottas at Birbhum and at few other places, 
like parts of Hooghly, the art with improved technique shows a unique solidity of 
mass and smoothness of surface from die last part of the 18th to the end of the 
century and beyond, the field being held by European and more of common 
man’s life-scenes, with the final exit by the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

Year of writing: 1993 
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^ A similar scene is depicted at the Laksml-Janardan temple, Singd, Hooghly, 1777 
A. D. 

^ Mukul Dey, Birbhum Terracottas, Lalit Kala Akademi (New Delhi, 1959), p. 22, 
PI. 16. 

^/Wd.,p.20.Pl. 15. 

^ A panel in ^e Vg^udev temple, Bansberia, Hooghly, shows, side by side, RJma, 
^iva. Kali, Visnu, and others. 

^ Cf. Panels on Chakdaha ^iva temple, comer slab on Ratneswar Siva temple at 
Bhattamati, Murshidabad, Gaurohga ten^le, Ilambazar, Birbhum, etc. 

^ See Plate No. 1, ante-, A similar scene is depicted at the LaksmI-JanSrdan temple, 
Singti, Hooghly, Antpur temple, Hooghly, etc. 
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INDIAN EPIGRAPHY 

E pigraphy is the study of inscriptions, i.e. any writing engraved on 
some object. Indian inscriptions were generally incized on rocks, pillars 
and walls and such other lithic, metallic, earthen or wooden objects as tablets, 
plates, pots, etc. The legaids on coins and seals, which were usually prepared 
from a mould or die, are also regarded as inscriptians, even though the writing is 
not inscribed in such cases. Similar is the case with writings painted on cave- 
walls or written in ink on wooden tablets, which are likewise included among 
inscriptions. In medieval Muslim epigraphs, the letters are generally not 
themselves aigraved, but are formed by scooping out the outside space to 
show them in relief 

The study of inscriptions has a special importance with reference to the 
early period of Indian history. It is well known that the most significant among 
India’s contributions to the civilization of the world were made in that age which 
is characterized by the activities of many of the greatest leaders of Indian 
thought in the fields of philosophy, religion, literature and other allied spheres of 
culture. Unfortunately, ancient India has no history in die sense ancient Greece, 
Rome or China has. This is because the Indians of antiquity left no written 
account of their achievements in various spheres. No Herodotus or Thucydides 
was bom in ancient India to write and leave for posterity a genuine and 
comprehensive account of the exploits of the Indians of old. Diis lost history of 
the most glorious days of India is being gradually leconstmcted, bit by bit, with 
the help of information gleaned from various sources such as the literary, 
cpigraphic, numismatic, archaeological and monumental records. Of these 
sources, epigraphic records are of exceptional importance since they provide 
material for the major part of what we already know about the achievements of 
the ancient Indians. 

M. Elphinstone observed in his History of India, first published in 1839, 
that in Indian history ‘no date of a public evait can be fixed before the invasion 
of Alexander and no connected relation of the national transactions can be 
attempted until up to the Muhammadan conquest’. * In 1866, Cowell accepted 
the troth of Elph^tooe’s dictum and pointed out that ‘it is only at diose points 
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where other nations came into contact with the Hindus that we are able to s^e 
any details accurately’,^ But, happily, the activities of a number of scholars 
working in the different branches of early Indian histoiy led soon to the 
discovery of an unexpected wealth of materials. The most important among 
these were no doubt the achievements of the rulers of anciait India recorded in 
inscriptions on stone and copper plates. As early as 1 837, the necessity of a 
systematic arrangement of epigraphical records for the reconstruction of ancient 
Indian history was pointy out by James Prinsep who first placed the study of 
Indian archaeology on a critical and sound basis. 

Consequently, out of the numerous inscriptions noticed and published in 
various periodicals, Alexander Cunningham, the first Director General of the 
Archaeological Survey of India (1871-85), collected those of the Maurya 
emperor ASoka (c. 272-232 B. C.) in a single volume in 1877,^ while, in another 
volume of the same series, J. F. Fleet published in 1888 the epigraphs of the 
Imperial Guptas of Magadha and some of their contemporaries. E. Hultzsch 
published the first volume of South Indian Inscriptions in the year 1890. In the 
meantime, the Epigraphia Indica, an official journal for the publication of 
inscriptions, was started by J. Burgess, Cunningham’s successor as the Director 
General of Archaeology (1 886-89). 

The first successful attempt to ‘sort and arrange the accumulated stores of 
knowledge’ in a more or less connected account of the political and cultural 
history of ancient India was made by V. A. Smith, the first edition of whose 
Early History of India appeared in 1904. Revised and enlarged editions of this 
valuable book were published in 1908, 1914 and 1924, the latest of them 
shortly after the author’s death. A comparative study of the different editions of 
Smith’s work as well as of H. C. Raychaudhuri’s Political History of Ancient 
India, first published in 1923 and revised in 1927, 1931, 1938, 1^50, 1953 
and 1957, v&y clearly demonstrates how more and more light is thrown every 
year by the new discovery and study of inscriptions and also of coins and allied 
material. Although the reconstruction of early Indian history is thus progressing 
steadily year after year, there are still numerous gaps in oiu knowledge and 
innumerable problems still await solution by furUier discoveries and studies. 

The great importance of inscriptions in the elucidation of dark areas in the 
early history of India can be illustrated by an example. Nobody knew anything 
about the Candra mling family of Bengal before the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. It was in the year 1 890, when Hultzsch’s South Indian Inscriptions, 
Vol. I was published, that the students of East Indian History came to leant, for 
the first time, of king Govindacandra of VaAgaladeto (South-East Bengal), who 
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was defeated aiortly before 1024 A. D. by the armies of the Cda king Rajoidra 
I (1016*43 A. D.) of the Tanjore-Tinichirapalli region, accotding to an 
inscription on the Tinimalai rock in the North Arcot District of Madras/ For 
more than two decades, no further information was available about the said 
Candra king or any other ruler of his family. But, in the year 1912 and 1913, 
two copper-opiate grants of another Candra king named StTcandra, written in 
characters of tenth century A. D., wrae traced and studied, the first coming fixan 
the Faridpur District® and the second fiom the Dacca District (in East Pakistan, 
now known as Bangladesh). These throw welcome light on the early histoiy of 
the Candra dynasty. It is stated that the Candras originally lived at Rohitagiri 
(modem Rohtasgadh in the Shahabad District, Bihar). Purnacandra was bom in 
this family and his son was the Buddhist Suvarnacandra and grandson the 
powerful king Trailokyacandra. ^ncandra, the donor of the grants, was the son 
of Trailokyacandra who had become the mler of Candra-dvipa (i.e. Bakla 
CandradvTp in the Buckergunge District of East Pakistan) and the support of the 
fortunes (i.e. a feudatory) of the king of Harikela (the Sylhet region). The 
Buddhist king SiTcandra assumed independence and enjoyed the titles 
Paramesvara Paramabhatfaraka Maharajadhiraja. His charters recording 
grants of land in the Dacca-Faridpur region were issued from his capital at 
Vikrampura in the present Dacca District. Some other copper-plate grants of 
the same king were discovered later and one of them was issued in his forty- 
sixth regnal year.^ ^rlcandra was the first independent king of the Candra 
dynasty, who succeeded in establishing his power over wide areas of South- 
East Bengal and transferred his capital to Vikrampura in the later part of his 
reign. The student of the history of ancient Bengal was now in possession of 
some valued information about the Candras. But, unfortunately, there was no 
light on many problems including tite relationship between ^ricandra of the tenth 
century and Govindacandra of the eleventh. 

More than a decade later, a record on the pedestal of an image of the god 
Narte^vara (^iva), discovered in the Tippera District (East Pakistan), was 
published.^ According to the inscription, the image was installed in the 1 8th 
regnal year of king Lai^acandra. Thus we came to know of another king of 
the Candra dynasty of South-East Bengal, who ruled at least for about eighteen 
years, and also the fact that the Tippera District formed a part of the Candra 
dominions. But still there was no light on the relations between Sticwdra and 
Govindacandra while, additionally, Ladahacandra’s relationship with iSrlcandra 
on the one hand and Govindacandra on the other sprang up as a new problem 
requiring solutioa 
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For nearly two decades, no new infonnation regarding the problems of die 
Candras was available. Then, suddenly, two image inscriptions of 
Govindacandra, one from die Dacca District and another from die Faridpur 
District (East Pakistan), were brought to light^ One of these records states dtat 
the image in question was installed in the twoxty-third year of Govindacandra’s 
reign and dius shows that die king reigned for aixiut quarter of a century. It will 
be seen that, for diis interesting addition to our knowledge of Govindacandra, 
known since 1 S90, we had to wait for more than half a century. Still, howev^, 
nothing was known about Govindacandra’s relations either with ^rTcandra or 
with Ladahacandra. 

Recently, four copper-plate grants have been discovered in the Dacca and 
Tippera Districts of East Pakistan.’ They are — (1) The Dacca plate of 
Kaly^acandra, issued in his twenty-fourth regnal year, (2 and 3) two 
Mainamati plates of Ladahacandra; and (4) Mainamati plate of Govindacandra. 
According to these records, Govindacandra was the son of Ladahacandra, 
grandson of Kaly^acandra and great-grimdson of ^rTcandra. Thus, after 
waiting for nearly seven decades, we have now full information about 
Govindacandra’s ancestry. The recently discovered inscriptions reveal some 
other valuable facts such as the military success of l^rlcandra and 
Kalywacandra against the Pala kings of Gaud and the Salastambha kings of 
Pragjyotisa, the help SiTcandra rendered to Gop^a II in obtaining the Pala 
throne and his claim of capturing and releasing a Pala queen, and 
Ladahacandra ’s visit to Varanasi on pilgrimage. But still many of the facts 
relating to the Candras remain to be recovered. For those who are in the field of 
Indian historical research, this gathering of information on a particular topic bit 
by bit is of absorbing interest. The students of history who studied the Tirumalai 
inscriptions in 1880, SiTcandra’s copper-plate grants about 1912-13, the image 
inscriptions of Govindacandra’s time about 1940-41, and the copper-plate 
grants of Kalyanacandra, Ladahacandra and Govindacandra in recent years 
must have felt ‘like some watcher of the skies when a new planet swims into his 
ken’. 

The work of reconstruction of the early period of Indian history had been 
initiated by Western scholars in the closing decades of the eighteenth century, 
but was later taken up also by Indian students of history. This work is likely to 
go on for a long time to come since valuable epigrrqjhic, numismatic and 
archaeological records are evoi now being discovered year after year. There is 
a belief among educated Indians that all important inscriptions have already 
been discovered, studied and utilized for the reccmstruction of histmy. But the 
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recGot volumes of tiw Epigr(q>hia Indica clearly prove the hollowness of such 
an idea. Indeed, die importance of ^igraphic studies does not idiow any sign of 
waning even long after their beginning more than 150 years ago.’^ 

The deciphemiait of early Indian inscriptions, written in the BrahmT and 
Kharosfi scripts, which paved the way for epigraphic studies, was due to 
European scholars like Prinsep, Lassen, Norris and Cunningham. The key to 
the deciphennent of the Kharos^ alphabet was supplied by the Greek legends 
on the coins of the Indo-Greeks and dieir translation in Prakrt written in 
Kharostl. Some help in this matto* was also rendered later by a comparison of 
the Kharostl and Brahml versions of the fourteen Rock Edicts of ASoka. As 
regards the decipherment of Brahml, the first clue was offo-ed by a number of 
small dedicatory inscriptions, mostly ending in the word danam meaning ‘a gill’, 
preceded by the donor’s name in fire sixth case-ending.’’ 

It was Prinsep to whom we owe the unravelling of the mystery of the 
Brahml alphabet and the decipherment of a number of letters of the Kharostl 
script. Besides some of the pioneers referred to above, Indian epigraphic 
studies owe a great debt to other Western scholars like G Buhler, E. Senart, 
F. Kielhom, E. Hultzsch, J. F. Fleet, and L. D. Barnett. Among Indian scholars, 
mention may be made of Bhagwanlal Indraji, Rajendralal Mitra, R. G. 
Bhandaikar, D. R. Bhandarkar, R. D. Bane^'i, N. G Majumdar, V. Venkayya, 
H. Krishna Sastri, N. P. Chakravarti, and others. 

Specimens of the most ancient writing in India were offered by the seals 
discovered at the sites of Harappa in the West Punjab and Mohenjodaro in 
Sind. Both the places are now parts of Pakistan.'^ Similar seals have recently 
been found also at Lothal in the Ahmedabad District of Gujarat and Kalibangan 
in the Ganganagar District of the Bikaner Division of Rajasthan.’^ At the dawn 
of human civilization, man learnt to express his ideas by drawing pictures. 
Writing with the help of an alphabet consisting of a limited number of letters, 
each having a specific sound value, developed out of that ancient custom, after 
hundreds of years, in different parts of the world. The seals of Harappa, 
Mohenjodaro and other places are assignable to the pre-historic Indian 
civilization, possibly of Dravidian origin and allied to the Sumerian culture of 
Western Asia, and to an age about three thousand years before Christ, Their 
legends represent an intermediate stage between the pictogr^hical and the pre- 
alphabetical syllabic form of writing. Unfortunately, this oldest form of Indan 
writing has not yet been deciphered to the satisfaction of scholars, and its 
mystery is not likely to be solved before the discovery of biscriptural and 
bilingual records containing this writing side by side with a version in some 
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known language and script. The pre-historic writing of India appem to haVe 
ultimately deve%}ed into the well-known BrShhu script some time befine die 
rise of the Mauiyas in the fourth century B. c. 

The early Maurya emperors ruled over the major part pf the Indian 
subcontinent as well as Afghanistan. The inscriptions of die Mauiyas found 
elsewhere in ancioit Bharatavan^ outside its Uttaiapatha divisitm, lying mu^y 
between the Easj^ Punjab and the Oxus, are written in the Prakrt language and 
the Brahmi alphabet.'^ People now learn die alphabet j&om the fixed forms of 
letters as found in the printed text books. In early times, however, the 
knowledge of the alphabet was transmitted from teacher to pupil. This fact as 
well as the etem^ eagerness of man to write quickly, i.e. without raising the pen 
as far as possible, led to the gradual modification in the forms of the letters of 
the Brahmi alphabet and finally gave rise to the various regional alphabets of 
India. But Brahmi is the mother not only of the Indian alphabets of today, but 
also of the alphabets of such other countries as Ceylon, Tibet, Burma, Siam 
(Thailand), Mal^sia, Indonesia and Indochina, which came in early times within 
the pale of Indian civilization.'^ 

The inscriptions of the Maurya emperor A^oka discovered in Uttarapatha 
are written in several languages and alphabets. One of his Minor Rock Edicts 
has been recently found at Kandahar in Afghanistan which was the home of his 
Yavana (Greek) and Kamboja (Iranian) subjects.'® It is in two versions, one in 
Greek meant for the Greeks and other in Aramaic meant for the Kambojas. A 
few other Aramaic epigraphs have also been discovered in the Uttarapatha 
division as far east as Taxila in the Rawalpindi district of Pakistan. The use of 
Aramaic in these parts is explained by the fact that the territories of Sindhu and 
Gandhara formed a part of the empire of the Achaemenians of Iran for two 
centuries from the close of the sixth century B. C., and that Aramaic was the 
language of the Achaemenian administration. Kharo^ is an Indian modification 
of the Aramaic alphabet. Its rise seems to be due to an attempt on the part of 
the tax-collectors and merchants to write the Indian Prakrt language in the 
Aramaic script in a cursive way. But it soon rose in respectability so as to be 
employed in writing royal records such as the Rock Edicts of AiSoka found in 
the Peshawar and Hazara Districts.'^ The use of Kharosd later spread to 
Afghanistan and other areas of Central Asia. But the vowel system of the 
alphabet being incomplete owing to the absence df the letters, a, I, Q, etc. as 
well as their medial signs, KharostI was not well-suited for writmg the Indian 
language. This was the reason why Kharosfi had ultimately to give way to 
Brahmi not only in India but also in Cmtral Asia. The latest Kharosjl records 
have been assigned to the fourth and fifth centuries A. 
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Th« langu?p of the early inscriptions of India is Praiqt which exhibits some 
regional pecnliarities. There is considerable difference between the Pifikrt 
langvwge of epigraphic records of the eastern areas of Aioka’s empire and th^ 
of those of its western regirnis, while there is a third groi^) of his inscriptions 
exhibiting an admixture of the peculiarities of both these dialects in diffaent 
degrees. Pralql as the language of Indian epigraphs was later replaced by 
Sanskrit, diough the supersession took place in northern India earliCT than in the 
South where Sanskrit is first noticed side by side with Prakrt in the fourth 
century A. D. It spears that Sanskrit was patronized by the foreign rulers of the 
western and norih-westem regions of the Indian sub-continent and also by a 
few indigaious kings of India. The earliest Sanskrit epigr^hs of northern India 
appear to be the Ghosundi-Hathibada inscription^' of Gajayana Sarvatata and 
the Ayodhya inscription^^ of Dhanadeva, both belonging to the first century 
B. c., as also certain Mathiud inscriptions of the time of the ^akas who ruled 
about the beginning of the first century A. D. There are, however, many 
records of the transitional period written partly in Prakrt and partly in Sanskrit 
or in an admixture of the two languages.^^ The regional languages first appear in 
South Indian qjigrjtohical records. We have some small private records in Tamil 
of the early caituries of the Christian era,^^ while Tamil, Kannada and Telugu 
were employed in writing royal records fix)m the sixth and seventh centuries 
A. 

A number of inscriptions may be regarded as kavyas in prose or verse or 
an admixture of both, composed by poets usually attached to the royal courts. 
Such records of the early period written in Sanskrit include the Junagadh 
inscription^^ of the i^aka ruler Rudrad^an I (middle of the second century 
A. D.), the Allahabad pillar inscriptions ^ of the Gupta emperor Samudragupta 
(middle of the fourth century A. D.), the Talagunda inscription^’ of the Kadamba 
king Santivaiman (middle of the fifth century A. D.) and the Aihole inscription^® 
of the Calukya onperor Pulake^in U (first half of the seventh century A. D.). The 
name of the author of Rudradaman’s record is unknown; but the poets who 
composed the three other epigraphs referred to above were Harisena, Kubja 
and Ravikirti respectively. Of the four poems, the first is written in prose, the 
second in a mixture of prose and verse and the third and fourth in verse. A few 
early inscriptions in Prakjl may likewise be classed as prose kavyas, e.g. the 
Nasik inscription^' of the nineteenth regnal year of the Satavahana king 
Pulumavl (middle of the second century A. D.) and the Hathlgumpha 
inscription^^ of Kharavela (close of the first centuiy B. C.). 

Epigraphic records may vary considerably in point of length. Besides the 
mason’s mark oft^ consisting of a sign or letter, sometimes an inscription may 
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ccmtain only a sini^e word or expression indicating the name of an individual 
(often a pilgrim at a holy religious establi^siMnt engraving his name on a wall or 
stone to commemorate his visit) or being meant for the label for a sculptured 
scene from well4cnown works such as die JStakas^ die Mmayam, and the 
MaMbhdrata. Sometimes, however, inscriptions represent a kttvya in many 
Cantos and a drama in several Acts. Thus the Rajsamand (forty miles ftom 
Udaipur in Rajasthan) inscription, engraved on twenty>five stone slabs each 
measuring three fset in height and two feet and a half in breadth, comprises a 
MahakSvya entided Rajapra§asti (composed in 1676 A. D.) c<^isting of no 
less than twenty-four Cantos.^^ The most famous instances of dramas inscribed 
on stone slabs are the Ajmer Harekeli-nataka and Lalitavigraharaja-nStaka 
inscaiptions.^ 

The literary merit of some of the poetical compositions contained in 
inscriptions, e.g. the Junagadh, Allahabad, Talagunda and Aihole inscriptions 
referred to above, stands favourable con^iarison with the best products of the 
foremost Indian poets. The names of the authors of some such compositions 
(e.g. Hffli^na, Kubja, Ravildrti and others) are known only fiom the qiigraphic 
records. Their other works being lost, they are unknown to the general student 
of Sanskrit literature. Some poets like Chittapa^^ and Umapatidhara^^ are of 
course known both fiom inscriptions as well as from literary sources. In any 
case, inscriptions play an in^rtant part in the reconstruction of the history of 
the literary activities of the Indians of ancimt and medieval times. 

Indian inscriptions may be classified broadly under two types, viz. 
(1) those incised by or on behalf of the ruling authority, and (2) those engraved 
on behalf of private personages and institutions. The largest number of 
epigrsphic records of the second category constitute records of the donations 
niade in frivour of religious establishments and of the installation of images in 
temples for vrarship, and they are genoally engraved on the objects of donation 
and installation. Such records are usually small in size. In some cases, however, 
they mention the name of the king, during whose rule the donation was made or 
the installation took place. A large number of dedicatory inscriptions — ^big, 
medium and small — are incised on the walls etc. of great religious 
establislunents and centres of pilgrimage such as tiie temples at Siihhiaalam and 
i^iikOrmam in the present Visakhapamam District of Andhra Pradesh. Most of 
the donations recorded in these epigraphs were made by pilgrims, some of 
whom were kings, cluefitains and royal officers. In some cases, people are 
known to have made donations in favour of deities in absentia through 
representatives. People visiting temples on pilgrimage sometimes carried a 
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vmttm eulogy (pra^iatt) for ttw purpose of engraving it on the tertple waU after 
haviiig made tbe desired graiits. 

PrakaHs woe oftoi composed and incised on tablets or pillars of stone in 
orda* to commemorate achievements such as the excavation of tanks and stq)* 
wells and the construction of temples by a single person or a groip of perscms. 
The king of the country is often mentioned in sudi compositions. Even a private 
record also therefore sometimes offers valuable information for the 
reconstruction of the political and cultural hi^oiy of ancient India as well as such 
other allied subjects as historical geography, topography, etc. Stq>-wells, called 
vapT in Sanskrit, v8X in PtSkit and bdwlT or bSwrT in the local dialects of 
western India, many of them bearing inscn^ons, are generally found in the said 
regions of the country where water is considerably below the surface of the 
earth. Some of them are known to have been made at a great cost. Large 
masonry-wells, which are a costly type of ring-well, bear inscriptions 
occasionally. 

By far, more important are the inscriptions incised by or on behalf of the 
ruling authority. These records are of sevoal kinds, such as (1) those containing 
royal edicts, the well-known specimens of which are supplied by the celebrated 
Rock and Pillar edicts of the Mauiya emperor Aioka (c. 272-232 B. C.); 
(2) those commemorating particular achievements of a ruler in an eulogistic 
kavya ipraiasti) such as Junagadh, Allahabad, Talagunda and Aihole 
inscriptions referred to above; (3) those recording grants made in favour of 
learned BrShmanas, religious institutions and deserving officials etc. Grants of 
land were generally incised on a plate or plates of copper. But sometimes they 
were also engraved on stone. Some inscriptions on the walls of the Nasik 
caves^’ appear to be copies of copper-plate grants originally issued by certain 
miers of the ^aka and SatavShana families. 

Some early works on law and usage, such as the Ydjfiavalkya-smrti 
(II. 318-20) and Vtmusmrti (III. 57-59; V. 9-10), speak of the preparation of 
the Rdja-iasana or royal charters recording grants of land, property, etc. 
Scholars have assigned the work of Yajnavalkya roughly to the fbu^ century 
A. D. while the original Visnusmrti appears to have been compiled at a little 
later date. According to these works, the king caused the preparation of a 
document after making a grant, for the guidance of the future rulers of 

the area. The document is then stated to have been written on a piece of cloth 
(pata) or incised on a tablet or plates (patta) of copper in order to make it a 
permanent record. The charter contained a description of the donor (i.e. the 
king) together with his three immediate predecessors as well as of the donee 
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and the gift. It wrs endowed widi the king’s signahtre wd seal and contained 
the date of issue and a request addressed to the ftdwo rulers* in which the d(^ 
mq)lored diem net to resume the land gifted. 

The draft of the charter was prepared by a high officer of the king who 
issued it. According to the }^Qsasmrti of about the sixth century A. p,, as 
quoted in the Sqbdakalpadruma, the draft of a charter was first writtra on a 
slab or on the floor with a piece of chalk and was afterwards rewritten, after 
correction, on the pipper object. Early copper-plate insaiptions like the Taxila 
plate of Patika (dated in the year 78 of the old Scytho-Parthian era later 
known as the Vikrama-samvn/, the date corresponding to 21 A. p.) are not 
copper-plate grants of the type discussed above. The earliest copper charters 
of the regular tj^ are certain official records of the fourth century A. D, which 
were issued by such South Indian royal families as the Pallava, Salahkayana and 
Vakataka.^® The Kalachala fi'agmentary grant^ of Hvararata, coming from 
western India, also belongs to the same age. But the earliest copper-plate 
charters of northern India, viz. the Gaya and Nalanda plates^' of 
Samudragupta, are unfortunately spurious documents. That, however, the 
custom of engraving royal charters on copper plates was prevalent in still earlier 
times seems to be suggested by the Saka and Satavahana grants incised on the 
walls of the Nasik caves and assignable to the second century A. D., to which 
reference has been made above. 

The grant of a village or a piece of land is often found to have been the 
subject of a big pra^asti (eulogistic kavyd) incised on copper plates. But such 
eulogies composed for the commemoration of victories in wars or for the 
construction of temples and excavation of tanks or step-wells were generally 
engraved on slabs or pillars of stone. Considerably detailed information about 
the achievements of a particular ruler as well as his ancestors is often found in 
such compositions. The importance of these records for the reconstruction of 
early Indian history is therefore enormous. This is especially because much of 
the information siq^lied by them is usually not available Itom any other source. 

In most cases relating to the early period, tire history of a royal family has 
been almost entirely reconstructed on the basis of inscriptions including the 
legends on coins and seals. The history of the mighty Gupta emperors of 
Magadha may be mentioned as an illustration. The explpits of the great 
Samudragupta (c. 335-76 A. D.), who had his capital at Pataliputra near modem 
Patna but subdued nearly the whole of North India and even erttmded his 
political influence as far south as Kahdpuram near Madras, are only known 
fiom his Allahabad pillar insedptioa Likewise, the history of the great Calukyas 
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of Badiml an4 the Imperial Colas of llie Tanjore-Tiruchir^iaUi re^on is doived 
almost Mdjolly fimn their inscrqrtions. The achievements of the land foices and 
navy of the great Cola monarch Rijendra I (1016-43 A. D.) are only known 
from his qjigraphic records. Rajendra’s army advanced in the course of a 
conqumng expedition as far as East Bengal in the east, while his navy 
established Cola authority in wide areas of Indonesia and Malaysia^^ 

In this connection, it has to be admitted that the eulogical kavyas dealing 
with the exploits of medieval Indian rulers usually contain an amount of 
exaggeration which partly detracts from their value as historical documents. The 
court poet’s tendency to exaggerate is best illustrated by the Khajuraho 
inscription^^ of the Candella king Dhahga (c. 950-1002 A. D.). It is implied in 
the record that the Candella ruler crushed the kings of KmcI, Andhra, Radha 
and Ahga, and had the queens of those rulers housed in a prison at his capital 
city. The claim is, however, obviously an exaggeration. In the first place, it 
appears to be extremely doubtful that Dhahga came into conflict with all the four 
kings even if it is supposed that the Ahga and Radha mlers were mere viceroys 
of the contemporary Pala emperor of eastern India. Secondly, even if it is 
believed that Dhahga fought with all the four rulers, it is still more dubious that 
he came out victorious in all these conflicts. Thirdly, in case Dhahga can be 
believed to have become victorious in all these conflicts, it is still more doubtful 
if he succeeded in csmturing the queens of all the defeated rulers. Fourthly, even 
if Dhahga really captured the wives of all the vanquished kings, it is highly 
improbable that he sent them to the prison instead of accommodating them in his 
own harem or allotting them to his favourites.^ 

While studying the pra^astis of the Indian rulers of the medieval age, the 
students of history require therefore to be very careful in determining the truflr of 
a claim. It may, however, be said that such gross exaggeration, as found in the 
case of Dhahga, is not generally met with in the epigraphs of the earlier period, 
even though there is always an element of exaggeration in the royal eulogies 
which were usually composed by poets patronized by the kings. It is but natural 
for the court poet to be eager to please his master. Generally speaking, the 
earlier the record is, the more is our reliance on the claims it puts forward on 
behalf of particular rulers. The claims are however often very vague. Definite 
statements such as the mention of the pCTsonal names of adversaries, which are 
of rare occurrence, are usually much more trustworthy. It can hardly be doubted 
that, whatever be the nature of exaggeration, records like the Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta and the Tirumalai rock inscription of Rajendra I, 
both referred to above, contain a very considerable amount of truth. There is 
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certainly no imaglnaiy name in lists of flie (xnitaiq>cmy hilers of part^^ 
regions, with whbm Samudragupta and RSjendra are stated to have come into 
conilict. 

Certain claims in the description of kings in the royal praiastis have to be 
regarded as conventional and are therefore of little historical value. 
One of the conventions often met with is the representatimi of a king as the ruler 
or conqueror of ‘the whole earth’, an expression used to indicate the 
cakravarti-ksetrii op<he sphere of influence of an Indian imperial ruler. This 
sphere was originally conceived as coterminous with the ancient BhSratavarsa 
bounded by the Himalayas and the three seas, viz. the Bay of Bengal, the 
Indian Ocean and the Arabian sea. Later on, another conception of the 
cakravarti-ksetra developed among Indian poets. According to this, 
AiySvarta or North India was the sphere of influence of Nordi Indian monarchs 
and Daksinapadia or South India was the sphere of the kings of the South, 
though the poets were at liberty to utilize either of die two conceptions in their 
description of ralers according to their convenience. The P5la king Devapala 
(c. 810-50 A. D.X who really mled in the Bengal-Bihar region of eastern India, is 
described sometimes as die undisputed monarch of the entire BhSratavar^ but 
sometimes only as the ruler of Aryilvarta. The representation of a king as the 
ruler or conqueror of the cakravarti-ksetra really means that he claimed to be 
an independent king or an emperor.^^ In some cases, a mere present from the 
ruler of a distant land was represented by the court poet as a tribute paid to his 
patron, while the latter’s contact of any kind with another king appeared in the 
language of the praiasti as his overlordship over the other. In regard to certain 
early rulers like king Ya&)dharman (second quarter of the sixth century A. D.) of 
Da^apura, historians have generally failed to recognize the conventional element 
in their claim to have conquered the cakravarti-ksetra. 

The task of engraving an inscription on a stone slab or a plate or plates of 
copper was often entrusted to illiterate or semi-illiterate stone-cutters and 
goldsmiths. The unwise practice is responsible for the numerous mistakes and 
inaccuracies in a large number of epigraphic records, particularly those 
belonging to private individuals. There are instances of carelessly incised 
documents even among charters issued by kings, especially those belonging to 
minor mling frmilies. The drafts of such documents, prepared by royal officials, 
also often contained errors of language and grammar. An instance of imperial 
charters written and engraved by irresponsible and incompetent people is 
offered by the Varanasi copper-plate grant^ of the KSlacuri king Karna (1041- 
71 A. D.) of Tripuri (modem Tewar in the Jabalpur District of Madhya ftadesh). 
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The grant being issued by Kar^a when he was encjunped at Prayaga 
(Allahabad) in connection with the annual iraddha ceremony of his deceased 
father, (]Shg^a VikramSditya, the work of engraving the document <m the plate 
seems to have been entrusted to a local novice who could not follow the writing 
of the ofBcial draft It must, however, be admitted diat poworhil kings generally 
had trained and efficient engravers in their service, and there are instances of 
several get^utions of a family of artisans serving a particular dynasty of kings. 
Such engravo-s performed their job very carefully. The Deopada stone 
inscription^^ of king Vijayasena (about the middle of the twelfth century A. D.) is 
known to have been incised by a celebrated artist named Sulapani who is 
described as the president of the guild of artisans of the Varendra country 
(North Bengal) and as enjoying the title Kanaka. The neat and beautiful 
engraving of the record and ite freedom from errors still excite our admiration. 

Often a high officer of the king or a learned man prepared the draft of a 
record and a calligraphist was engaged to write it on the stone slab or copper 
plate with ink or a pointed instrumait for the purpose of facilitating the work of 
the engraver and to ensure the correctness of the inscription. The Talagunda 
inscription, referred to above, was not only composed by Kubja, the court poet 
of the Kadamba king Santivannan (middle of the fifth century a. d.) of Karnata, 
but was also written on the stone by the poet himself probably with ink. The 
engraver in this case therefore succeeded in incising the record satisfactorily 
without committing any errors. Often, however, the engravers incised 
inscriptions directly from the drafts without getting than written on the stone 
slabs and copper plates. Such epigraphic recordsusually contain many errors of 
omission and commission. 

Royal seals were affixed to the copper-plate grants issued by the Indian 
rulers in order to ensure their authenticity as documents. These seals are of 
different sizes and shapes. In some cases, they are small and contain only the 
representation of the emblem or coat of arms of the royal family, to which the 
donor belonged. Such emblems were generally indicative of the religious 
persuasion of the femily in question, ^aivism being the dominant religious faith in 
all ages of Indian history and in all parts of the country, we very often notice the 
representation of the bull (i.e. I§iva’s vdhana called Nandin especially in South 
Indian mythology) on the seals of numerous kings and private individuals. 
Similar other emhlem.s are Garuda (Visnu’s vahand) and Dharmacakra on the 
seals of the Vaisnava and Buddhist mlos respectively. The Gajalaksml (i.e. the 
goddess Tjilc.^Tn7 being bathed by water poured from jars held by two elephants 
in their tr unks on the left and right) is likewise found on some royal seals. The 
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most popular shape of the royal seals attached to copper-plate graiits was dial 
of a lotus. In sing|e-plate records, the seal was affixed to &e plate itself, while, 
in the case of midt^late documents, it was attached to die joint of the co|^ 
ring holding the plates together. The fixation of the seals, jn^^xaed fioni dira or 
moulds, to the plates or rings was done with the help of a lump of molten or 
semi^oltoi met£d. 

hi many cases, small seals contain mily the legend and no miblem, and die 
legend generally be^ die name of the king in the sixth case-ending, though in 
rare cases we have it in the first case-aiding or widiout any case-ending. On the 
seals of some royal families, the legend is a stanza in the Anustubh metre 
arranged in two or four lines.'** 

In some cases, the seal is sufficiently big and contains either several 
emblems or a fairly big legend. Thus the seal of the Cola king Rajendra I is 
known to bear the figures of a pair of fish, a tiger seated like a dog, 
a parasol flanked by two flywhisks, the sun, the crescent moon, two lamp- 
stands each having a piece of cloth tied round the middle and a wick-lamp 
burning on the top, and a strung bow.'*^ Likewise, the seals of certain royal 
families like the Imperial Gupta dynasty of Magadha contain a big legend of 
eight or more lines of writing in the lower part of the surface, while its upper pari 
bears the royal emblem, e.g. the Garuda emblem of the Guptas.^® In big 
legends, the reigning monarch, who was the donor of a charter, was usually 
mentioned along with his ancestors beginning fiom the founder of the dynasty. 
Terracotta and clay seals belonging to kings, royal officials, private individuals 
and administrative, mercantile and religious organizations have been discovered 
in large numbers at various sites in northern India. The writing on the seals is 
generally positive, though some seals bearing legends in negative writing have 
also been discovaod. The latter may have been used for sealing documents as 
well as for the preparation of seals with legends with positive writing. 

Some dynasties preferred the engraving of their documoits on single plates, 
while there were others who got their charters engraved on two, three or more 
plates. On single-plate documents, the seal was fixed to a projection at the top 
when the writing was breadthwise; but the projection was at the left side if the 
writing was lengthwise. Sometimes there was no projection, and the seal was 
affixed to the plate itself On multiplate documents, the hole for the seal ring to 
pass through was made in the left margin if the writing was lengthwise, but in the 
upper margin if it was breadthwise. In the records of certain West Indian royal 
families, the plates were strung on two rings, though the seal was attached to 
only one of them. Some kin^ and dynasties did not fix any seal to their copper- 
plate grants, but engraved their emblems on die plates instead. 
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Copf)dr plates of small size were cdginally used for the engraving of royal 
records. This is because there was a tendency to give them the shape of palm- 
leaf or birch-bark sheets on which die documents were generally written before 
they were copied on the plates. Suigle-plate records were a little bigger arwl 
resembled birch-bark sheets; but the plates looked like sheets cut out of 
palmyra leaves when several of them were employed for the incision of a 
document. Small records generally contained the name of die donor alone. 
Sometimes, the name of the donor’s father was added. But, in bigger records, 
usually the donor is introduce as the son, grandson and great-grandson of 
particular rul«s and, in many cases, the entire gaiealogy of the donor beginning 
from the pregoiitor of his family is quoted. 

An elaborate description of the achievemmts of the donor and his ancestors 
is genially absent in the earlier copper-plate grants. But a tendency gradually 
developed to introduce in the charters a lengthy eulogy describing not only the 
donor but also all of his ancestors especially when the grants were issued by 
imperial rulers. As a result of this, even those royal families which issued single- 
plate charters, e.g. the Palas and the Senas of eastern India, had also to use 
plates of a considerably bigger and thicker size. By way of illustration, we may 
refer to the Monghyr-plate^’ of Devapala and the Naihati plate^^ of Ballalasena, 
which respectively measure ISYa by BVs inches and 15 by BVs inches. Such 
records are sometimes found to bear about seventy lines of writing. The 
Daulatpura plates^^ of Pratihara Bhoja I measures 22 by 16 inches and, 
together with its seal, weighs one thousand five hundred and eighty tolas. 

Some West Indian ruling families preferred to write their charters on the 
inner side of two copper plates, while a laige number of multiplate documents 
are engraved on three plates of copper and are, in some cases, referred to in 
the records themselves as the triphali-tamrasasana or a copper charter 
engraved on three plates or tablets. As in the case of double-plate documents, 
the triple-plate records have also the outside of the first and third plates blank. 
This was apparently done with a view to ensuring the protection of the writing. 
Often the borders of the inscribed faces of the plates were slightly raised, so 
that the inscription might not be rubbed out as a result of friction. One of the 
heaviest ftiree-plate docum^ts is the Paithan inscription^ of 1272 A. D., issued 
by king Ramacandra of the Seuna-Yadava house of Devagiri. The three plates 
measure 20'/2 by 15 inches each and together weigh two thousand and three 
hundred tolas, while the weight of the two rings holding the plates togdh^ (one 
of them bearing the seal with the Garu^ emblem) is four hundred and fifty- 
seven tol5s. The total weight of the record is thus two thousand seven hundred 
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and fi%>seven aiul it contains no less than one huiidxed eighteen lines of 

wddng. 

The Pallavaf of South India, the Vaka^as of Berar, the Maitrsdcas of 
Valabhr and the BhaumarNSiakas of Pragjyotisa are some of the early dynasties 
that preferred tp write their documents on many plates of copper. The 
Nidhaipur inscription^^ of Bhauma-Naraka king BhSskaravaiman (first half 
of the seventh century A. D.) was miginally incised on as many as six or seven 
plates and contaihed ghout CHie hundred seventy lines of writing. The dbartos of 
the Eastern Gai^a kings of Orissa, who flourished from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth coitury A. D., were often incised on six or seven plates, the weight of 
which together with that of the seal-ring is sometimes more than one thousand 
tolas. Thus the second set^^ of the Kendupatna plates of Ganga Narasiihha II 
(1278-1306 A. D.) has one hundred and seventeen lines of inscription ^graved 
on seven copper plates each measuring 13 by 9V5 inches and together wei^iing 
nine hundred and fifty-five tolas besides the ring with the seal weighing two 
hundred and fifty-three tolas. The total weight of the inscription is thus one 
thousand two hundred and eight tolas. 

The biggest copper-plate records, necessarily of the multiplate type, come 
from Tamilnad and were issued by the Cola kings. The larger of the two Leyden 
inscriptions^’ of king Rajaraja I (985-1016 A. D.) is engraved on twenty-one 
plates and contain four hundred and forty-three lines of writing, while the 
Tiruvalangadu inscription^* of Rajaraja’s son Rajendra I (1016-43 A. D.) 
contains eight hundred and sixteen lines of inscription engraved on thirty-one 
copper plates weighing, together with a massive seal-ring, altogether seven 
thousand and eighty tolas. But the biggest copper-plate grant discovered so far 
is the Karandai inscription^^ issued by Rajendra I in the eighth year of his reign. 
The record is written on fifty-five plates measuring Wa by 9V2 inches each and 
together weighing, even without the seal-rings, as many as eight thousand six 
hundred and forty-five tolas. The plates were originally strung on two rings, 
only one of which, weighing seven hundred and fifty-three tolas, has been 
discovered. The inscription on these plates runs into two thousand five hundred 
and thirty-nine lines of writing. One hundred and thirty-one lines engraved on 
the first three plates of the epigr^h give the genealogy of the Colas down to the 
donor of the grant and record the grant of a village in favour of a number of 
Brahmanas. The following twenty-two plates bearing one thousand mid forty- 
one lines of writing contain a eulogy of the donor togethm: with the boundanes 
of the gift village as well as the names of die officials and odMis associated with 
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the grant recorded in the charter. The last thirty plates bearing one thousand 
three hundred and sixty-seven lines of writing contain the names of the 
Brahmanas who received the grant as well as the names of their gotras, the 
places of their readence, etc. The d(mees thus enumerated in the record are one 
thousand and seventy-three in number. We know that, in describing the 
boundless liberality of Paramara Bhoja (c. 1000-055 a. D.), the author of the 
Bhojaprabandha speaks of the dearth of copper on the earth caused by the 
issue of innumerable copper-plate grants by the Paramara king. The hyperirolic 
statement of the author assumes some meaning when we think of the great bulk 
of the copper charters issued by the Cola monarchs. 

The earliest epigraphic records of India do not refer to any era, but are 
sometimes dated in the regnal reckoning of individual monarchs. This is because 
originally there was no popular era in the country, and events were recorded as 
having occurred in a particular year of die reign of the ruler of the land. The use 
of the years of an era in the dating of royal documents was popularized in India 
by foreign kings belonging to the Scytho-Parthian and Kusa^ dynasties, who 
gave us the so-called Vikrama and ^aka eras starting respectively from 57 B. C. 
and 78 a. D. After the introduction of these eras, the use of several other eras 
was also introduced, and we have a large number of inscriptions dated in (1) the 
old Scytho-Parthian era of 57 B. C. later known as the Krta, Malava and 
Vikrama era; (2) the era of 78 a. d. counted from the accession of the Ku^a 
emperor Kaniska I and later called the Saka era owing to its continued use by 
the Sakas of western India from the first half of the second to the close of the 
fourth century A. D.; (3) the era of 248 A. D. used by the Abhiras, Traiku^as, 
Kalacuris, Guijaras and others; (4) the Gupta or Vallabhl era of 320 A. D. 
started by the Guptas and used in north India from Bengal in the east to 
Kathiawar and the Punjab in the west; (5) the Harsa era of 606 A. D. counted 
from the accession of king Harsavardhana SHaditya of Kanauj and used in 
Bihar, U. R, Rajasthan, the Punjab and Kashmir as late as the twelfth century 
A. D., and several others. Records bearing dates in some era are especially 
important for solving the many knotty problems of chronology in the early 
period of Indian history. 

We have referred above to the contribution of European scholars to the 
study of Indian epigraphy and the reconstruction of early Indian history and 
have also stated how Indians were later attracted to the work. The study of 
Indian inscriptions and coins is, however, no longer popular among European 
scholars for various reasons. There is also now a dearth of competent Indian 
scholars in the field. The University of Calcutta introduced the post-graduate 
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Study of Ancient Indian History and Culture including Epigraphy and 
Numismatics as early as 1 91 8. Later, the subjects were introduced in the post- 
graduate courses in a few other universities, and today diey are taught in a 
number of our seats of learning. But we have hiiled to create good studmts of 
these subjects, though a fairly large number of young men are getting their 
degrees in the subjects every year. Of late, circumstances have so developed 
that serious students with suitable qualifications are scarcely found for 
undertaking resear^es in subjects like epigraphy since they are lured by more 
lucrative professions open to them in larger numbers today. 

Epigraphy and numismatics constituted the most important items of an 
archaeologist’s work in India till the beginning of the present century. Even after 
the study of excavated antiquities began to receive attoition about the beginning 
of the century, most officers of the Archaeological Survey of India used to deal 
with inscriptions and coins. VWth the appointment of M. Wheeler as the Director 
General of Archaeology, the Archaeological Survey of India became almost 
solely engaged in the study of prehistory. Thus the study of epigraphy and 
numismatics began to be ignored by the Government of India in spite of the fact 
that, in India at least, epigraphy is as important a subject as pure archaeology 
and could have been easily separated from the latter. In the second quarter of 
the present century, epigraphic work was practically confined to the 
Epigr^hical Branch of the Archaeological Survey, while numismatic study by 
the Survey almost ceased.^ Epigraphic and numismatic studies would have 
progressed in India if they would have been entrusted to a separate Survey.^' 

A discussion on Indian epign^hy naturally brings in the question of the early 
inscriptions discovered in Central Asia, Ceylon and the countries beyond the 
Bay of Bengal. Something has already been said about Central Asia in 
connection with the spread of the Brahml and KharostI alphabets. Ceylon 
appears to have adopted the use of the Brahml alphabet in the age of the 
Mauryas. The early inscriptions of the island are mostly in Prakrt and veiy rarely 
in Sanskrit. Some early epigraphs in Sanskrit written in Late Brahml have been 
discovered in Burma and the Malay Peninsula. The Sanskrit inscriptions of 
Indonesia, Annam and Cambodia are more remarkable since they are not only 
numerous but also cover a much wider period. Some of the records are good 
pieces of kavya in Sanskrit and bear dates in the ^aka era. The earliest 
association of the name ^ aka with the era 78 A. D. is found, among Indian 
epigraphic records, in the Badaml rock inscription®^ of the CSlukya king 
Pulake^in I, which is dated in ^aka 465 (i.e. 543 A. D.). It is dierefbre interesting 
to note that one of the early epigraphs dated in the !§aka era discovered in the 
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countries outside India is the Prasat Ak Yom (Cambodia) inscription^^ dated 
^aka 53 1 (i.e. 609 A. D.), which is only a few decades later than die Badfiim 
rock inscription. The use df the l§aka era probably spread to the lands beyond 
the Bay of Bengal fix>m the western coast land of In^a. 

These epigraphic records have been of great help to scholars for the 
reconstruction of the early history of Indonesia, Malaysia and Indochina. As in 
India, so also in those lands, the early history of the country was ivrapped in 
obscurity. The inscriptions speak eloquently of the spread of Indian culture to 
those parts of the world from various areas of India, though South Indian 
(especially Karnata) characteristics appear to be more prominent in the 
epigraphic records of South-East Asia. 


Year of writing: 1970 
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* Cf. M. ElpWnstonc, History of India, (Ed.) E. B. Cowell (5th ed., London, 
1866), p. 11. Alexander (336-323 B. C.) conquered the Achaemenian empire of 
Iran and came to establish his authority in the north-western regions of 
Bharatavarsa which had been a part of that empire from the close of the sixth 
century B. C. He crossed the Hindukush in 327 B. C., advanced as far as the Beas 
and left India through Baluchistan in 324 B. C. He succeeded in subduing a large 
number of states of the area in question, which had become semi-independent 
due to the weakness of Achaemenian hold on these parts at that time. 

^ History of India, p. 11; cf. V. A. Smith, Early History of India (1924), p. 1. 

^ This is Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I, a revised edition of which 
was published by E. Hultzsch in 1925. [Hereafter Corp. Ins. Ind.] 

^ Ibid., 95 ff. The inscription was incised in the 12th year of Rajendra’s rule 
counted from his selection as heir — ^apparent to the Cola throne in 1012 A. D. 
The attention of scholars was later drawn to a literary reference to 
Govindacandra. According to the Sabdapradipa of Sure^vara or Surapala, his 
father Bhadreivara was an officer of King Ramapala of Vahga while his 
grandfather Devagana was the physician of King Govindacandra. See History 
of Bengal, I (ed. R. C. Majumdar), p. 317. 

^ N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, III (Rajshahi, 1929), pp. 2-3; 
166-67 [Hereafter Ins. Beng.]. 

^ Epigraphia Indica, New Delhi, XXVIII, pp.59ff., 337ff. 
[Hereafter Ep. Ind.]. 
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* Indian Culture, Calcutta, VII (1940-41), p. 405ff; Ep. Ind., XXVII, 
p.24ff 

’ See F. A. Khan’s report on ‘Excavations on Mainamati Hills near Comilla’ 
in Further Excavations in East Pakistan, pp. 22-6; Proceedings of the Indian 
History Congress (1960), I, p. 36fr. 

Ep. Ind., XX?aV (Appendix), vi. 

" Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. I (1925), xvi. 

Cf J. Marshall, ‘Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization’, Annual 
Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1923-24 to 1929-30; M. S. 
Vats, Excavations at Harappa (2 vols.. New Delhi, 1997) etc. 

Indian Archaeology — A Review, 1958-59, Plate XVIII; 1960-61, Plate 
XLVIII. 

Cf Marshall, op. cit., pp. 413, 423ff. 
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Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. I (1925), p. Iff. 

Cf. G. Buhler, ‘Indian Palaeography’ in Indian Antiquary, Bombay, 
XXXin (Appendix). 

See Renou and Filliozat, L’Inde Classique, II, p. 683 ff. 

** See Ep. Ind., XXXIII, p. Iff; cf. XXXII, p. 333ff. 

’’ Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. I (1925), p. 50ff. 

Certain KharostI records from Taxila have been assigned to the fifth 
century, while the Central Asian Prikrt documents written in KharostT on wooden 
tablets are assignable to the fourth century. 

D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and 
Civilization, Vol. I (Delhi, 1983) [Hereafter Sel. pp. 90-2. 

22 Ibid., p. 96. 

23 See Ep. Ind., II, p. 200; cf. XXIV, p. 194ff. 

2^ See Ibid., XXIV, p. 194ff; XXXI, p. Iff; etc. The records contain stanzas 
in classical Sanskrit metres. 

23 Cf. Proceedings and Transactions of the All-India Oriental 
Conference (1920), p. 327 ff. 

23 See Transactions of the Archaeological Society of South India, 
Madras (1958-59), p. 41ff.; Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, 
Mysore State (1936), p. 72 ff.; etc. 

22 Sel. Ins., p. 169ff. 

2® Ibid., p. 254ff. 

2’ Ibid., p. 450. 

33 Ep. Ind., VI, p. Iff. 

3' Sel. Ins., p. 196ff. 

32 Ibid., p. 206ff. 

33 Ep. Ind., XXIX-XXX (Appendix), p.lff. 

3^* Ind. Ant., XX, p. 20 Iff. 

33 See Ep. Ind., XXX, p. 215ff. 

33 Ins. Beng., IH, pp. 44-5. 

32 Cf. Sel. Ins., pp. 157ff., 191ff.; Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress, Lahore (1940), p. 52ff. 

3* Sel. Ins., pp. 120-21 

3® Ibid., pp. 406ff., 433ff.; Ep. Ind., XXXI, p. Iff.; etc. 

^3 Ep. Ind., XXXin, p. 303ff. 

Sel. Ins., p. 262ff. 

Cf. Ep. Ind., DC, p. 229ff. 

Ibid., I, p. 145, verse 46. 
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^ Cf. D. C. Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval 
India (Delhi, 1974), p. Iff. 

See Stud. Geog. Anc. Med. Ind., pp. 1-16. 

^ Ep. Ind., II, p. 297fr. 

Ins. Beng., HI, p. 42ff. 

Cf. the seals attached to the charters of the VakStakas and the kings of 
Sarabhapura. Sometimes (e.g. on the seal of the Cola king Rajendra I), the verse 
is in a round line aroypd the emblems in the central area of the surface. 

Cf. Ep. Ind., XXII, p. 213. The pair of fish and the bow were the 
emblems of the Pandyas and the Keralas respectively, and were added to the 
Cola coat of arms, originally comprising the tiger, after the annexation of the 
Pandya and Kerala countries to the Cola empire. 

See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, LVIII, i, p. 89 and Plate. 
The seal of King Harsavardhana (606-47 A.D.) bears the figure of a bull and no 
less than thirteen lines of writing in the legend {Corp. Ins. Ind., HI, pp. 231-32). 

Ep. Ind., XVm, p. 304fr. 

“ Ibid., XIV, p. 159ff. 

G H. Ojha, Bharatiya Pracina Lipimala (Delhi, 1918), p. 153, note 6. 

Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 314ff. 

P. N. Bhattacharyya, Kamarupa^dsanavali, p. Iff. 

Ep. Ind, XXVIII, pp. 186-87. 

Ibid., XXII, p. 213ff. 

South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, 383ff. 

Journal of the Oriental Research. Madras, XIX, p. 148. 

^ H. D. Sankalia {Indian Archaeology Today, 1962, p. 109) misses the 
main cause of the loss of interest in epigraphy today when he blames the 
Epigraphic Branch of the Archaeological Survey for it. He says, ‘There are very 
few scholars who can read the ancient Brahml script. . . . Possibly epigraphy is 
a difficult subject, and so people are not interested in it.’ But, at the same time, he 
also observes, ‘Scholars as well as students do not get an opportunity to decipher 
inscriptions. The one reason is that, unlike the earlier volumes of the Epigraphia 
Indica, the recent volumes of this journal published by the Government of India 
are dominated by one person, viz. the Editor. It was formerly the practice of the 
Department of Epigraphy to send out inscriptions to other scholars in different 
parts of India and even outside. This has now been stopped and the result is that 
interest in the subject is fast decreasing, and I am afraid that, if this policy 
persists, then within 10 years there will be no scholars in India . . . who will know 
anything of epigraphy.’ Unfortunately, Sankalia is misinformed. The said Editor of 
the Epigraphia Indica sent out many inscriptions to scholars in India and 
outside, though very few of them were capable of completing fiteir articles and 
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submitting them for publication. Most of these scholars failed to submit their 
articles even after continuous goading for years. The few articles that were 
received were published after extensive revision, often amounting to rewriting. 
The Editor also tried to encourage many scholars by making them joint authors of 
articles written by himself. 

Indeed, in a letter, dated the 15th of February 1886, J. F. Fleet suggested 
to the Government of India the separation of Epigraphy from the Archaeological 
Survey. But the wise counsel was not acceptable to the Government because 
Burgess, the then Director General of Archaeology, was even opposed to the 
creation of the post of Epigraphist in the Southern Circle. See Ancient India, 
No. 9, p. 21 and note 1. 

Ep. Ind., XXVII, p. 4ff. A stanza in the Jaina work entitled Lokavibhaga 
says that it was originally composed in the year 380 of the ^aka era (i.e. 458 
A. D.), corresponding to the twenty-second regnal year of King Simhavarman of 
KancT, who was apparently a Pallava. See Annual Report of the 
Archaeological Department, Mysore State (1910), pp. 45-7. 

R. C. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Kambuja (Calcutta, 1953), p. 7. 
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30 

EPICaiAPHIC BEARING ON EARLY INDIAN ART 


A n epigraph or inscription is anything ‘which is engraved or otherwise 
marked’.' But to a student of History it has a special meaning, signifying 
writings (incised or painted or transferred by the process of casting or struck 
with the help of dies) upon any hard substance like rock, a block of stone, 
wood, shell, ivory (or any other type of bone), leather and objects made of 
metal and baked or unbaked clay. Writings on the manuscripts of texts or 
documents made of birch birk, palm-leaf, paper etc. are generally excluded 
from the study of inscriptions or epigraphy. However, these are written records 
and hence should also be included imder the broad heading of ‘inscriptions’. 

In the Indian subcontinent inscriptions are found on rocks, architectural 
pieces, lithic, metallic, earthen and wooden pillars, tablets, plates or pots, 
bricks, stone, clay or metallic objects, ivory plaques, coins, seals and gems. 
So far as their contents are concerned, these can be divided into a few 
categories. These are (i) official records engraved or issued by or on behalf of 
the rulers or administrative, judicial or military authorities (such as the edicts of 
A^ka, Shah-jl-ki-Dheri casket inscription of Kaniska I, coins and official seals 
with legends, etc.), (ii) semi-official documents, including eulogies composed 
under the patronage of kings (like the Allahabad prahsti of Samudragupta), 
donative records issued by scions of royal families, high officials, etc., 
(iii) private records inscribed by or on behalf of private individuals or 
organizations, including a very large number of votive and donative inscriptions 
and epigraphs perpetuating foundations or dedications of edifices, shrines and 
icons, and (iv) literary works (of the types of the odes in Prakrt to the tortoise 
incarnation of Visnu at Dhar, the Rajapra^asti-kdvya at Udaipur, the 
Lalitavigraharaja-nataka and Harakeli-nataka at Ajmer and a 7th-century 
composition on musical notations at Kumdumiyamalai^ (Padukottai, Tamilnadu). 

The inscriptions of early India are written in different scripts. The earliest of 
them, the one used by the people of the Indus civilization, still remains 
undeciphered (Plate 1). The largest number of ancient Indian inscriptions are in 
Brahml and its regional derivatives. Its use in Central Asia, China and South- 
East Asia are also attested. Kharosfi, which originated and was popular in the 
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Plate 1 A sea] inscription fkan Mahoijodaro, late 1st centuiy A. D. to eariy Sdi caituiy A. D. 

fyt copy 



RECOGMIZABLE 

CHARAaERS 



CONIMtARU fORMCr 

BRUlIM UTTEM . , 

1 2 3 < S ‘ 

Plate 3 An eye copy of a Shell inscription, c, 1st century B. C. to c. 8th/9th centuiy A. D. 





Plate 6 A leaf of a manuscnpt of the Masahasrika-pnympcffmita, c. 12th century A. D. 
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Plate 4 A record from ^ravanabelagola, c. J2th century A. D. 



Plate 8 The seal of the Karandai plates of R3jendra (I) Cola 
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EPICaiAPHIC BEARING ON EARLY INDIAN ART 

north>westem section of the Indian subcontinent f(nr some coituries b^ore and 
after Christ, was also used regularly fijr some time in Central Asia aiKi in ancient 
Vanga (including parts of lower West Baigal and coastal Bangladesh). In Vahga 
a mixed script consisting of Kharo^ and Brahml letters was also popular fiom 
about die late 1st to the early 5th century A. D. This Khaiosti-Brahml script was 
perhaps referred to in mas Lalitavistara as VmiSrita-lipi or ‘Mixed script'.^ 
The so-called Shell script seems to have been a derivative from Bral^. In 
this script the heads of the letters were deliberately turned left or right or 
downwards to make the reading vay difiBcult. It was probably designated in the 
Lalitavistara as Avamurddha-lipi (i.e. the script of which the ‘heads are 
turned down’). The script was in use in the greater part of the Indian 
subcontinent (fiom c. 1st century B. C. to c. 8th/9th century A. D.) and also in a 
few areas of South-East Asia.^ 

Among other scripts employed in the north-western section of the Indian 
subcontinent and its borderlands were Aramaic and Greek. Some other scripts, 
mostly perhaps different regional derivatives of Brahml, are mentioned in the 
Mahdvastu-avadana, Lalitavistara and a few Jaina sutras.^ 

The vast majority of the inscriptions fiom the Mauiya to the Gupta age are 
in Prakrt, ‘mixed’ dialects [(i) Prakrt and Sanskrit and (ii) Sanskrit and Prakit], 
Sanskrit and local dialects (including an early or proto-Dravidian or Tamil 
language or dialect). In the post-Gupta period a few regional languages 
(including Kannada, Tamil etc.) or dialects were used besides Sanskrit. 
Epigraphs in Arabic became known long before the end of the ancient 
(or proto-medieval) age in c. A. D. 1200.^ 

The subject matters of the inscriptions (if considered in a conventional 
sense) are more limited in nature than those dealt with in religious scriptures, 
literary texts and scientific treatises preserved in manuscripts. Moreover, the 
eulogies recorded in epigraphs often contain hyperbolic statements. 
Nevertheless, the epigraphs have their own importance. Even if several of the 
old epigraphs are now mutilated, these do not, unlike the manuscripts, contain 
interpolations or corruptions of texts. Moreover, they supply invaluable data for 
reconstructing political, administrative, economic, social, religiorxs and cultural 
history. They indeed constitute a major source of our knowledge of ancient 
India. 

The potentiality of epigraphs as sources of early Indian history has not yet 
been fully exploited. For example, we can refer to the feasibility of the use of 
inscriptions as sources of our knowledge of early Indian fine arts. No doubt a 
seminar held in Varanasi in 1979 highlighted the relevant importance of the 
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epigraphs. But the published report on the seminar contains only assorted 
articles and no s^stonatic discussion on the subject. We propose to do this in 
thisp^er. 

As sources of the history of fine arts, early Indian q>igta{Ay can be studied 
from different angles. Epigraphic records can sometimes be treated as objects 
of fine arts. Their excellent calligr^y and embelHshments may li^tly claim our 
admiration. The inscriptional allusion to accompanying scenes or figures and 
references to or description of forms of architecture, icons, etc. can form 
interesting subjects of study. 

In the elongations of and curvatures in the vertical lines of the letters 
[as on the pot from Poduru (Plate 2) and in the Iksvaku records from 
Nagarjunakon^], in the box shaped heads of letters in different records 
(including those of the Vakatakas), in the wedge-^aped decorations at the tops 
of the vertical lines, and also in the bends of the letters of the BhaiksukI 
(a variety of the Brahmi) script we may notice attempts at beautifying the forms 
of letters. We may also refer in this connection to the inscriptions fi'om different 
areas consisting of squarish (‘ornate’) or angular (‘ornamental’) forms of letters 
of the early Brahmi or its derivative scripts. 

The inscriptions in the Shell script were written in a cursive style (Plate 3). 
The letters were often slanted anti-clockwise or clockwise from their usual 
vertical position. This was a characteristic feature of this script. Moreover, 
superfluous lines often connected the characters with one another. Post- 
consonantal vowel diacritical marks were generally extended to develop 
ornamental patterns. The semi-inverted letters and superfluous lines and 
additional patterns often integrated themselves into a picturesque design. The 
inscription referring to Sn-Mahendraditya (i.e. Kumaragupta I, A. D. 415/16- 
455/56) on the back of a stone horse of the Gupta period and now on display 
at the State Museum, Lucknow, is a beautiful example of transformation of 
letters and flourishes into an art form.^ This Shell epigraph determines the date 
of one of the few free-standing animal sculptures of the Gupta age. 

The cursive form of writing of the Shell script indicates a special calligraphic 
style. Though different varieties of calligraphic style in Arabic and especially 
Persian writings are noticeable in the epigraphs and manuscripts or coins of the 
medieval age, the knowledge of the ancient Indians about a calligraphic style is 
proved by the evidence of the Shell inscriptions. 

Some of the south Indian epigrqihic records of the 10th-12th centuries A. D. 
are embellished with drawings. For example, we may refer to the ornamented 
foliage on a record of c. 12th century A. D. found at ^ravanabelgola.* (Plate 4) 
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Seal iin|n«ssions were made fixnn matrices or dies (or moulds) bearing the 
relevant characters in the negative. This m^od of reproduction of writing was 
in vogue flora a very early time. A logical development of this practice would 
have beai the employment of blocks of stone, wood or metal, incised with 
negative inqjression of the relevant letters, for ‘printing’ than on leaves with the 
help of blackening materials. The use of this method of ‘block printing’ during at 
least the last phase of the post-Gupta age is suggested by a block of stone 
(found at Dhar in Madhya FTadesh) inscribed with characters of c. 1 1th century 
A. D., engraved in negative (Plate 5) and also by a leaf of a manuscript of the 
Astasahasrika-Prajnaparamitd of c. 12th century A. D. (now includ^ in the 
collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras).^ (Plate 6) Thus there is no 
doubt that a calligraphic art developed in the subcontinent in the ancient period. 
The art of block printing was also known by c. 1 1th caitury A. D., though it was 
not a popular one. 

Narrative scenes fi-om the life of the Buddha, Jatakas and epic stories and 
popular legends represented on stone and terracotta are sometimes found to be 
accompanied by descriptive labels. For example, we can refer to the 
inscriptions explaining the episodes from the life of the Buddha and the Jatakas 
engraved on the pillars and railings of Bharhut of c. 1st century B. C., terracotta 
plaques from Palasbari (Bangladesh) of c. 5th-7th centuries A. D. carrying 
certain scenes from the Rdmdyana with descriptive labels, and a small round 
terracotta plaque finm Chandraketugarh bearing apparently apart of a story 
regarding a YaksT and a descriptive inscription of c. 3rd century A. D." To 
nearly the same category belongs the memorial columns (such as the ayaka- 
khamvas from Nagarjunakonda), sculpted and inscribed stone slabs 
commemorating heroic deeds, cattle raids, sati rites, etc.'^ Several stone 
statues (like the famous Mat portrait of Kaniska I) bear identifying inscriptions. 
All these help us in recognizing the scenes and persons represented and also in 
dating palaeographically the works in question. 

Inscribed sculptures can indeed be at least approximately dated with the 
help of the palaeogr^hic features of the relevant inscriptions. The importance of 
an inscription or a sculpture is immensely enhanced if it bears a date. The dated 
sculptures can really be treated as sheet anchors in determining the development 
of the relevant sculptural style. The stylistic features indicated by a dated 
sculpture surely suggest that these must have come into vogue by or before the 
date in question. The evolution of the sculptural style of the P5la-Sena age in 
eastern India has been determined on the basis of dated icons. This value is 
somewhat impaired, as in the cases of certain Kus^a icons from Mathura, 
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wtioie the expreffiions of the dates (years 5-37) in terms of the Ka^ka era or 
Christian era are subjects of controversy. But here also the most sciemific 
aj^noach should be to ref^ them, like most of the other dated icons of Mathura 
of the Kusa^ age, to the reckoning of Kamska I and to chart the develc^ent 
of Mathura art on that basis. The dated sculptures of a particular school, 
bearing identical or nearly contemporary dates, may sometimes possess 
different artistic merits, perhaps due to employing ev^ bad sculptors to cope 
with a growing demahd which could not be met by only excellent artists. In such 
cases only the better ones should be considered while determining the 
development of the relevant style. 

Unlike the sculptures of Mathura, only eight of the sculptures of Gandhara 
bear dates. Nevertheless, their evidence can be charted in terms of the Christian 
era and correlated with excavated and stratified data.*^ 

Stratified icons of the Pala age from Nalanda and numerous inscribed 
images of the same period reveal a style not in conformity with the regular Pala- 
Sena idiom and thereby indicate the existence of a parallel art trend in the Pala- 
Sena age in eastern India. This inference, drawn mainly from the evidence of 
inscribed icons, may force us to change the generally accepted idea about the 
unilateral development of an art style in a given zone and period in ancient 
India.*** 

Inscribed and datable coins and seals (Plates 7 and 8) of good quality, 
bearing well-engraved devices, may help us in understanding the contemporary 
sculptural styles, since we have evidence of employment of skilled sculptors as 
die-cutters, for preparing dies for coins. Thus the human figures on the coins of 
the Scytho-Parthians have often frontal treatment, a well-known feature of the 
Parthian and Bactrian sculptures. A few such sculptures have actually been 
found within tire limits of die domain of the Scytho-Parthians in the subcontinent. 
It is well known that the figures on the coins of the early Imperial Guptas are 
rich in the sense of plasticity and gliding linearism, which are also well- 
documented traits of the Gupta sculptural art. The value of the inscribed and 
datable coins with excellent devices is so great in this regard that sometimes 
they may constitute our chief source of knowledge of the art style of a zone and 
period, not well represented by sculptures. For example, we can refer to the 
early Indo-Greek coins (of Eucratides I, Demetrius I, Antimachus and others) 
belonging to an area and age not correctly represented by surviving sculptural 
materials. For the feasibility of the extension of the Hellenistic style in Grmdh^ 
in an age prior to the inception of the classical Gandhara art, we shall have to 
scrutinize the evidence of the well-produced early Indo-Greek coins.*^ 
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Descriptive legends by the side of deities on the reverse of KusS^a coins 
not only identify die iconic re{»%sentati(»is along widi their cognizances, but also 
help us in undostanding the developments in relevant iconic concepts. For an 
illustraticHi we may refo- to a class of Huviska di^laying three figures described 
as Skanda-Kumfira, Viiakha and MahSsena. They allude to a stage when 
Skanda had not yet been folly identified with Kumara. Legends on KusSna 
coins also add to our knowledge of non-Indian deities revered in the Kusana 
empire. Many of the inscribed early coins of India and its borderlands display 
syncretistic figures. One of the gold pieces of c. 1st century B. C., unearth^ at 
Tiliya-tepe (Afghanistan), bears on one side the figure of a lion along with a 
Kharosff inscription referring to the animal as ‘the lion who is shorn of fear’. 
Obviously, here the Buddha is represented in a theriomorphic form. On the 
other side of the piece appears the naked Herakles turning a wheel and the 
Kharosti legend alluding to the figure as one who knows the dharmacakra. 
Here Herakles is identified with Krsna, a connection also known from other 
sources. Thus the gold piece bears the evidence of the popularity of Buddhism 
and that of the syncretistic Herakles-Kisna cult. 

As in the cases of descriptive legends by the side of divine figures on coins, 
the inscriptions on the pedestal or on the body of icons referring to the latter by 
name help us in recognizing them and their traits. A Gandlwa icon carrying a 
flask and bearing an inscription dated in the year 1 1 0 of the Azes Era (i.e. A. D. 
52-53) and referring to the figure as that of Maitreya, not only identifies him as 
Maitreya with his characteristic cognizance, but also proves the existence of his 
image in around middle of the 1 st century A. D. An inscription on the pedestal of 
an image from Kusana Mathura refers to the latter as Naga Bhumo (Bhumi- 
Naga?). Descriptive labels by the side of human figures or monuments depicted 
on manuscripts, like those on the manuscripts of the Pala age, identify the gods 
and shrines. The exact nature of a syncretistic icon is sometimes explained by 
accompanying inscriptions. Thus a syncretistic icon of the time of Jivara of 
Kamarupa is mentioned in the relevant record as Sahkara-Narayana. In certain 
cases such divine names along with the displayed cognizances are not attested in 
the related iconic texts. The figure of Vagl^varT (mentioned as such by an 
inscription of the time of Gopala II), which sits on a lion and extracts teeth 
{of ignorance) with the help of tongs from two figures, is a significant instance of 
the relevant class. 

Some inscriptions beautifolly allude to temples and icons. Thus the Deopara 
inscription of Vijayasena describes the temple of Pradyumne^vara as ‘the abode 
of playful union of the beloved of LaksmT and the husband of mountain’s 
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dau^ter’. The statonmt obviously alludes to a duine having a i^tesentatkxi of 
Hari-Hara. Interestingly enough, Visnu is indicated here by the name 
Pradyumna, which in Puranic mythology denotes a son of Krs^.^^ 

Epigraphs have also bemng on the study of architecture. FoundMion 
inscriptions or even ordinary records often indicate the date of construction or 
dedication of an edifice or shrine. Thus the Tenka^i M^vanatha temple’s 
construction was completed according to a record, by April 16, 1451. 
Inscriptions foimd af a site sometimes reveal the name of the establishment. 
Thus seal inscriptions unearthed at Nalanda refer to the Naianda MahSvihara, 
or those found at Chiroti mention the Raktamiittika Mahavihara. Dedication of 
caves are perpetuated in inscriptions. An inscription in a cave in the area of 
Udayagiri (M. P.) records that it was dedicated to l^ambhu. Several lost temples 
are known only from inscriptions. The Mandasor inscriptions of the year 493 
and 524 M. E. describes the city of Dassapura and a now lost Sun temple.'^ 
Temple styles are indicated in a few inscriptions. The Holal qiigraph refers 
to a person as the builder of four classes of the Nagara, Kalinga, Dravi^ and 
Vesara pr^das. The Kotl^vara temple inscription from Kuppatur (Karnataka) 
states that the ‘temple of Kotl^a-Bhava was freely ornamented with Dravida, 
Bhumija and Nagara, and with bhadra-ofkeis manipulated in many ways’. 
Such references remind us of the textual divisions of Indian temple- forms as 
Nagara, Dravida and Vesara.*^ 

An epigraph of A. D. 661 found in the Mewar area of Rajasthan refers to a 
boat-shaped (potdkara) edifice. Probably its top looked an upturned boat. It 
seems that a shrine of such an appearance was mentioned as devadroni in the 
Dabok inscription of A. D. 813. The Siyan inscription of Nayapala describes 
different types of architecture including a lofty prasada (class of temple) of 
^ambhu called Hetuke^a. Different creative activities are recorded in the 
Banga(^ record of Nayapala. One of these is a matha (monastery) of the 
PrasSdameru class.^° 

Several architectural terms alluding to different parts of architecture occurs 
in epigraphs. While pratoli (gateway), valabhi (a turret or a piimacle or a 
construction on the roof of a building), iildiara (spire), etc. are found in north 
Indian inscriptions, adhisthdna (socle of the temple), mandapa (pavilion), 
MvUdla (central shrine), etc., are noticeable in south Indian records.^' 

Epigraphic records thus supply data about forms, dates and constructions oi 
different types of architecture. They also sometimes refer to the artists and in 
some other cases to paeons commissioned to build temples. The Jogimara cave 
inscription speaks of a sculptor {lupadakha= rupadaksa) called Devadina. 
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A S3nd inscription mentions a person as ‘the foreman of the artisans’ en:q)loyed 
by king SStakarm. A few inscriptions of the Gi^ta age refer to hdika (artisan). 
The artist who engraved in stone the text of the Deopara inscription of 
Vijayasena was a Ranaka and the ‘crest-jewel of the guild of artists {iilpi- 
go^ht) of Varendra’.^^ 

The Virupaksa temple at Pattadakal built by LokamahadevT (the wife of the 
Calukya king Vikramaditya II, A. D. 734-744/45) has two pillar inscriptions in 
Kannada. One of these alludes to the great social and economic status of the 
architect Gun^ Anivariacari. In his honour ‘settlements of craftsmen all over 
the empire were above forfeiture’. The second inscription speaks of one 
Sarvasiddhi-5cari who was felicitated by the queoi. He was a creator of many 
sculptures irupa) and buildings (ydstu). He supervised the work of the right 
(southern) half and Gun^ the left (northern) half of the temple.^^ 

This information indicates a high socio-economic status of at least well- 
known artists and architects. The status, however, varied from area to area and 
age to age. In the medieval age the artists often had to be satisfied with a low 
social position. 

The above data are sufficient enough to indicate the nature of assistance 
which can be received from epigraphic records in our understanding of early 
Indian art and architecture. In feet, the wealth of available evidence warrants the 
opening up of a new branch of study called epigraphic art.^^ 

Year of writing: 2001 
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ART IN THE COINS OF EARLY AND MEDIEVAL INDIA 
A. COINS AND ART 

I N our daily life coins are a means for buying materials or various types of 
service. Conversely, these pieces are the objects to be received for selling 
anything. Though we handle coins regularly, we hardly look at them closely. 
They, however, deserve better scmtiny, since their metal content and the legend 
and pictures on them may yield information on the economic, political and 
cultural trends of the age. This observation is applicable, with greater emphasis, 
to the ancient and medieval coins. Due to paucity of data for reconstruction of 
history of earlier times, they constitute a major source of knowledge of the 
history of the periods concerned. Ancient and medieval coins available to 
modem numismatists are indeed living commentaries on the dead past. 

Technically speaking, a coin is a piece of metal of prescribed weight, 
embellished with designs and/or legends and produced under the direction of an 
authority (private or public) for its use as a medium of exchange. 
A design or designs, conceived of by an artist or artists, can be transferred to 
the metal either (i) by punching its one side or both sides with the relevant 
design (engraved in negative on a die) or designs (apparently unrelated to one 
another typologically and engraved in negative on an equal number of dies), or 
(ii) by stamping one face or both faces of the blank (i.e. a piece of metal 
especially prepared for the purposes) with the help of a die or two dies 
engraved with the design or designs (in negative), or (iii) by casting a regulated 
quantity of metal in a mould or moulds bearing the design or designs (in 
negative), or (iv) by following the repouss6 technique. In the last noted process 
the design engraved in positive on a hard substance can be transferred on one 
side of a thin blank by placing the latter on the engraving and hammering it from 
behind.' 

The transformation of a piece of metal called coin into an object of art was 
facilitated by the artistry of its obverse and reverse devices, excellence of the 
relevant die(s) or mould(s), purity and suitability of the required metal, 
production of good blanks, and efficiency in the technique of minting. Highly 
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sophisticated and largely mechanized process of manufacturing followed in 
modem mint can maintain a uniform standard in production on a mass scale, ^ 
the like of which could not have been witnessed in a manually operated mint of 
early or medieval age. Moreover, ill-oiganized unofficial and sometimes also 
official mints were often not interested in turning out coins of attractive quality. 
Thus a vast number of pieces of coined metal of early and medieval periods do 
not interest the students of the history of fine arts. However, the number of 
qiiality coins of these ages is not negligible. Many such coins, produced in well 
organized mints (under the supervision of appreciating as well as exacting 
authorities) and from dies prepared by highly skilled and talented artists, can be 
called masterpieces of visual art.^ 

B. THE MANUFACTURING CONSTRAINTS 

In a modem mint a comparatively large cast of an approved design of 
quality is placed on a pantograph engraving machine and the design is reduced 
(by means of a scriber) to the required minute size, retaining all the artistic 
features, on a piece of prepared metal to get a miniature model. The latter is 
punched on a piece of steel to create a negative impression. The required 
legend is then manually engraved on it (in reverse). From the negative 
impression a master punch is prepared with all the features in positive. From this 
master punch a master matrix (with the design and legend appearing in 
negative), and from the latter working punches are created. With the help of 
these punches dies (with the design in negative) are prepared. Pairs of such dies 
each pair consisting of an obverse die and a reverse die used in modem mints in 
different areas can produce coins of identical appearance.*’ 

This was not the case in early or medieval age. Then all coins were not 
produced from dies. Again, in the normal circumstances, each die was unique 
and there could not be two dies of identical appearance. Moreover, all the four 
possible modes of minting, as practised in the early period, were not free from 
defects. By following the first of the above noted methods of manufacturing 
coins, known as the punch-marking technique, the whole surface of the blank 
could hot be covered. Only minute devices punched fiom small dies appeared 
on different parts of the surface. In casting coins in moulds there was no 
mechanism to ensure the insertion of a clear impression of the obverse or 
reverse device covering fully the surface of the blank. The repoussd technique 
allowed the appearance of a device only on one side of a coin of thin flan. 
These deficiencies could, however, be avoided in the die-striking method (no. ii 
of the above noted techniques) followed even in the pre-modem ages. 
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In Ihis process the required amount of molten metal was mixed widi alloying 
materials and the hot mixture of metal was cast into sheets of predetwmined 
thickness. These sheets were then cut into pieces of required size. An alternative 
course was to pour the molten metal into sockets of the size and thickness of 
the coins. The metal pieces could then be heated and worked upon by 
hammering, etc., in order to destroy the brittle cast structure of their ^ns and 
thereby making them conducive to receiving the blow at the time of striking. 

A blank so prepared could have been left cold or could have been sensibly 
heated or slightly softened by annealing (i.e. softening the material by he^g to 
a temperature somewhat below the melting point and then allowing it to cool 
slowly) to make it ready to receive the required impression, which had been 
engraved in the negative on two metal dies. One of the latter was fixed on or 
embedded in an anvil and the other was attached to a pimch. 

After placing the die-end of the punch on a cold, or annealed, or 
incandescent blank already set on the anvil-die the other end of the punch was 
struck with a hammer. As a result both sides of the blank received the required 
impressions in positive and it was transformed into a coin. A fairly recent 
experiment in the ancient Greek manufacturing technique has demonstrated that 
two blows of the hammer w&ce sufficient to give full impressions of both the dies 
on the flan. Carefully used physical force helped in impressing deeply, clearly 
and evenly the intended picture and legends on the blanks.* 

An examination of a large number of ancient and early medieval coins 
reveals that most of them are not exactly circular in shape, though they were 
apparently intended to be so. It seems that the very method of production made 
the obtaining of a tme circle a near impossibility. There was indeed nothing to 
slop the flan of the blank from spreading irregularly under the blow of the 
hammer at the time of striking. Again, if the upper die (or the punch-die) was 
smaller than the blank or not properly placed on it at the time of striking, a part 
of the relevant side of the coin could have remained unimpressed. Moreover, 
the hammering of the upper die twice from behind without proper care could 
have resulted in a blurred double impression on the relevant side of the coin.® 

C. THE DIE the artist AND THE ART 

Thus the die-striking technique of early and medieval ages also had a 
tendency to suffer firom certain constraints. However, if proper care was taken 
to avoid these and other possible shortcomings by employing skilled die-cutters, 
proper quality of metal and efficient strikers, excellent devices were expected to 
appear on coins. In die-striking method the chances of production of quality 
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coins were mudli higher than those in any other manuiacturing process. It 
became pqjular }n different parts of the world. 

Impressions in relief in most of the well-produced die-struck pieces of 
ancient and medieval periods suggest that devices on the relevant dies were 
hollowed out. We can guess two, if not more, possible ways for preparing these 
intagliated dies. 

Negative impressions of the obverse and reverse types 
(and inscriptions) cguld have been engraved, perh^ following an original 
design, on two separate dies of soft steel or bronze prepared by cutting into 
slices a bar of steel or bronze cast in mould and then annealed. The engraving 
might have been done by a die-cutter with the help of such instruments as a 
graver’s wheel, drills of different sizes, a burin, a hammer, and perhaps a 
compass. 

We can consider an alternative and pediaps a more practical and easier 
way of making dies. The die-maker could have engraved in positive the obverse 
and reverse designs on a lump of specially prepared plastic clay containing 
aluminium silicate and so possessing high heat-resisting capacity and high 
softening point (P.C.E.). The lump of clay displaying the design would have to 
be fired properly. Then the terracotta design or mould could be covered by 
molten ingredients of steel or bronze for transferring the design in negative on 
the gradually hardened material. The terracotta mould would be broken and lost 
in the process of recovering the metal die.’ 

Increased hardness could be achieved in case of a metal die, prepared 
following the first or the second process, by heating it to a temperature 
somewhat below the melting point and cooling it by water quenching.** 

It ^ipears that the die-cutter played a crucial role in the primary stage of the 
production of quality coins. If he was an efficient sculptor, he could have 
transferred on a miniature scale the stylistic traits of a contemporary school of 
art, well known to him. He could be asked to imitate an iconic type or a well- 
known icon or to simulate the visual form of an architecture on a much reduced 
scale.‘^ He could have been required to use symbols and artistic devices 
representing the issuing authorities on uninscribed coins.*® Again, a die-cutter 
could be commissioned to produce, on a miniature scale, a portrait of the issuer 
(generally a ruler) or to engrave a scene glorifying him or commemorating an 
important event.*' In all these cases the die-cutter would act as an artist 
producing objects of miniature art (usually in their negative forms). He scans to 
have been much more directly involved in creating fliese objects than a designer 
in a modem mint, where, as noted above, the latter’s participation should come 
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to an end with the preparation of a design or its model, which leads ultimately to 
the production of innumerable dies of identical appearance, in the ancioit and 
medieval ages each die was usually unique, inoduced by the hands of the artist 
himsdif 

Thus well-produced coins of ancient and medieval ages had die potentiality 
of becoming superb pieces of visual art. Tbat this happened in the Greek world 
or the Roman empire is well known. The development of artistic trends in 
ancient or medieval Indian coinage can be demonstrated with the help of well- 
chosen examples. They may indeed embody traits that relate coins to other 
media of art of their time. 

D. THE EARLY INDIAN SERIES 

The devices punched on the punched-marked silver coins, which began to 
be minted by c. 4th century B. C. (if not earlier), are only occasionally fairly well- 
executed.*^ The representation of a hooded wagon on wheels, on a class of 
specie, reveals the die-cutter’s ability to create an illusion of depth for indicating 
the width of the wagon, *^ even though the outer line of its backside is rather 
unrealistically indicated (Plate 1). At times we can find correspondence between 
figures on coins and those in sculptures. The angular and somewhat frontal 
treatment of three human figures on a number of pieces have some stylistic 
resemblance to the figures on the balustrade of Sand stupa no. H.*^ The iconic 
importance of some of the human figures is suggested by the possibility of 
identification of a male holding a staff and a wateipot with ^iva, a lady holding 
a flower (lotus?) with LaksmI, a person displaying a disc and a mace (?) with 
Vasudeva Krsna, etc.'^ 

A great number of devices on the punch-marked pieces and cast and die- 
struck local and tribal coins constitute an important source of our knowledge of 
ancient Indian symbols, many of which having religious or auspicious 
implications.’^ Local and tribal pieces are not generally rated high as aesthetic 
objects. But some of them are not altogether devoid of visual beauty'* (Plate 2). 
The human face (or mask?) with sparkling eyes and weird smile and a pair of 
horns (or wings?) on some coins of Taxila” conjures up strong semi-human 
mythical figures (Plate 3). The standing figure holding a wato'-pot and a staff on 
a variety of Ujjain coins^** indicates the die-engraver’s ability to impart to it a 
sense of volume, though its treatment is somewhat rigid and fiontal and die &cial 
details are lacking. (Plate 2) 

The deer on a class of coins of the Kunindas is life-like in ^ipearance. The 
female figure (Laksmi) by its side stands to firent with her left hand on hip and 
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the half-raised right hand holding a flower (lotus). Her fairly well-defined 
contours are discernible und^ a transparmt drapery^^ (Plate 4). The posture of 
the lady has parallels in early Indian imagery including several figures produced 
by the Mathura school. It is interesting to note that LaksmI is conceived of as a 
deer in the iri-sukta (1). Hence the goddess is represented here in her 
theriomorphic as well as anthropomoiphic fonns. 

This and many other pieces of local and tribal series carry devices bearing 
on the development of Indian iconography and symbolism.^^ Even architectural 
forms are discernible on a few classes of specie. The circular shrine on a variety 
of coinage of the Audumbaras simulates apparently the form of a type of 
contemporary temple architecture^^ (Plate 5). 

E. THE COINAGES OF THE INDO-GREEKS, SCYTHO-PARTHIANS AND 

KUSANAS 

The art in the coinage of the Indian subcontinent was upgraded with the 
introduction of the specie by the Bactrian Greeks and Early Indo-Greek rulers 
(late 3rd and 2nd centuries B. C.). The influence of the Hellenistic art on these 
pieces is well recognized.^'* The craving for realian (in modelling, in movement, 
in expression and in the scope of the subject treated), which became the great 
motive force behind the Hellenistic art movement of the 3rd century B. C.,^^ and 
perhaps tire desire for impressing the subjects with the ‘true appearance’ of their 
‘lawful’ monarchs^^ led to the appearance of portraits on the coins of the 
Seleucids and the Bactrian Greeks. The Seleucid king Antiochus I (293-280 
B. C.) is shown on his coins with all the pathos of human, as opposed to the 
divine power indicated by the heads of Alexander or Seleucus I on coins. The 
portraits of Antiochus I and of his successors, particularly of Antiochus II and 
in, must have been the immediate source of inspiration for the moneyers of the 
Bactrian Greeks. The busts of the Bactrian Greeks and early Indo-Greek rulers 
like Euthydranus I, Demetrius I (wearing an elephant’s scalp) and Antimachus 
(wearing a kausia and having a ‘half-mocking’ smile) are so realistic in 
appearance that each of them seems to represent the king concerned in all 
faithfulness (Plates 6, 7 and 8). To this class of portraits we may assign those on 
the coins of Demetrius H, Eutiiydemus II, Pantaleon, Agathocles and Menander 
I. All these portraits, which express powerful features and minute personal 
details, might have been the products of one single school of engravers. Their 
realian and vigour ten^t us to believe that tiiey were himiliar with the Hellenistic 
school of Pergamum.^^ 

The portrait of Eucratides I (Plate 9) and the busts on some coins of the 
members of his group, like Heliocles and Hermaios, appear to be quite 
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realistic.^® Th. Allouche-Le Page, however, thinks that the busts on the 
Eucratidean coins indicate, when ccanpared widi those on the ^)ecie of the early 
Euthydemids, a tendaicy for idealization, rigid majesty and a taste for symbolic 
ornamentation.^’ 

The reverse devices of these coins bear representations of varieties of 
Greek divinities including Herakles, Zeus, Apollo, Nike, Athena, Dioscuri, 
Helios, Poseidon, Demeter, Artemis and Tyche,^° (Plates 6, 7, 8 and 9) 
Some of these figures attest to great artistic merit of the die-engravers. A gain, 
many of the deities iconographically influenced (at a later stage) the Indian 
pantheon. 

The problem of impressing the devices on a round undemarcated format of 
coins (and so of engraving them on that of the relevant die) was solved, as in the 
cases of earlier Greek coins, with the help of exergue, marginal borders, and 
borders formed by inscriptions. Bold and prominent reliefs were employed on 
large flans of tetradrachms to impart three dimensional effects to the figures 
(Plates 6, 7, 8 and 9). The busts on the obverse have clearly formed cheeks, 
broad smooth foreheads and sunken eyes. Deep furrows divide their hair and 
beard. Bare bodies show muscles and minute anatomical details. There is a 
tendency for preferring fleshy to skinny types of figures. The figures rarely stand 
in rigid pose. A sense of movement is indicated either by the position of their 
limbs or partial torsion of their bodies. The drapery is thick and is given a 
volume independent of the figure. The thick, high and sometimes agitated folds 
of the drapery give to the figure concaned an intense colouristic sense of light 
and shadow. Similar features are noticeable in the figures of the sculptured 
panels narrating the fight between the gods and the giants, which decorated the 
altar of Zeus at Peigamum in ancient Mysia (now in Turkey). The panels, dated 
to the 2nd century B. C., belonged to the Baroque period of the Hellenistic art, 
which was still saturated with the style formulated earlier by the great artist 
Lysippos.^' 

The vitality of the Hellenistic-Bactrian school was sapped in the days of the 
later Indo-Greeks and the Scytho-Parthians. However, coins of the Scythian 
ruler Maues and those of the group of the Scytho-Parthian king Azes I indicate 
several new iconic traits.^^ Animals as independent devices began to sqrpetti: 
frequently on Scytho-Parthian coins. Here one may discern the influence of fi|i 
local practice of pre-Greek origin and/or an impact of the nomadic (Scythiat^ 
art in which animal-fonns served as important motifs.^^ 

The wide open eyes of the figures treated frontally with draperies having 
pipe-like folds on several Scytho-Parthian pieces have parallels in the Parthian 
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sculptures fiom Palmyra (W. Asia) and in a few toilet trays unearthed at Siik^ 
(Taxila).^ The fipntality in treatinent of figures, a characteristic of Parthian art, 
is well illustrated by a coin-type of Azilises (about the last quarter of the 1st 
century B. c.), which displays two figures, one apparently offering a wreath to 
the other but botii standing to firant without looldng to each other’^ (Plate 10). 
On the other hand, the stylistic treatment of GajalaksmI (i.e. LaJcml, the 
goddess of wealdi, being anointed by elephants) on a class of coins of die same 
ruler closely follows Jie Mathura idiom^^ (Plate 11). The heavy breasts and hips 
of the goddess and her general appearance closely resemble those of the lady 
on a votive tablet of the time of ^o(^a (first quarter of the first century 
A. D.), found in the Mathura region.^’ Thus the Scytho-Parthian coinage not 
only betrays affinities to the Hellenistic (Bactrian), Parthian (Iranian) and 
nomadic art, but it also indicates a developmait of relationship with the Mathura 
school of sculpture. 

The art of portraying busts, which had fallen into disuse at the mints of 
Maues and groups of Vonones and Azes I (c. 1st century B. C. to early 1st 
century A. D.), was revived by the moneyers of the Parthian rulers Orthagnes, 
Gondophames I and their successors. But the style of executing the bust on 
their coins was no longer Hellenistic. They closely followed — in treatment of 
hair, hair-band and drapery — the royal figures displayed by the Imperial 
Parthian (Arsacid) coins and sculptures (Plate 1 2). 

Well-executed portraits of the Scytho-Parthian mler Nahapana — showing 
him as young, middle-aged, old and very old — ^are remarkable manifestations of 
numismatic art (Plates 13 and 14). This quality is discernible in the 
representations of the Satavahana kings of the Deccan on their die-struck silver 
coins, but, surprisingly, not in the conventional busts on the coins of their 
contemporary Ksatrapa rulers belonging to the house of Castana.^® The 
majority of the portraits of the Satavahana monarchs (such as Vaiisthiputra 
Pulumavi, Va^isAIputra Satakarni, Va^isthlputra SivairT Pulumavl, Yajnairl 
Satakarni, Va^isthlputra Siva Skanda Satakarni and Va^isthlputra Vijaya 
Satakarni) are life-like revealing apparently personal features in physiognomical 
details'*' (Plate 1 5). In contradistinction to this type of specie, only a few of the 
other coin-types of the Satavahanas (who mled from the second half of the 1st 
century B. C. to the first half of the 3rd century A. D.) have artistic beauty,'*’ 
perhaps due to deficiencies in the manufacturing method. Among the fiiirly well- 
executed types is an obverse device of a lead coin of Yajna^rT Satakarni. It 
displays a fleet of ships with the one in the front shown larger than frte rest and 
thereby indicates the die-engraver’s proper sense of perspective and 
knowledge of the technique of foreshortening'*^ (Plate 16). 
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The art in coinage achieved a. height in the contemporary ^npire of 

the KusSnas (late 1st century B. c. to ^ut die middle of the 3rd century A. D.). 
The die-struck coinage of this domain, after its reformation by V’ima 
Kadphises, consisted mainly of gold and copper.'*^ While the obverse bears the 
standing figure of the king (as on the pieces struck by V’ima, Kaniska I, 
Vasudeva I and his successors) or his bust (as on the coins of Huviska and 
some pieces of V’ima and Kaniska I), or his head (as in a coin-type of V’ima), 
or his seated figure (as on certain pieces of the same ruler and of Huviska), the 
reverse displays a deity or deities.^^ Some of the features of the Bactrian art of 
the Kusana period (like oval-sh^ed faces with open eyes, beards indicated by 
deep incisions, angular and linear treatment of standing figures, the semi-circuit 
folds on the sleeves and angular folds on the main section of garments, etc.) can 
be noticed in the representations of V’ima, Kaniska I and Huviska^** 
(Plates 17, 18 and 18a). Though their obverse device showing ‘the king 
sacrificing at an altar’ was borrowed from a coin-type of the Arsacid king 
Gotarzes H, the standing royal figures on coins breathe the air of the Bactrian art 
as revealed by the remains of the dynastic sanctuaries in different areas of the 
Kus^ empire.^’ The main features of the majestic, though somewhat rigid and 
frontal, figure of the statue of Kaniska unearthed at Mat, belonging to the 
Bactrian School,'*® are replicated in two dimensions on the flat surface of his 
coins (Plates 18 and 18a), The royal busts on coins also follow the same 
school, though some of the representations of Huviska may be compared with 
the ‘naive’ portraits on a number of Roman coins.^’ 

The reverse devices indicate greater plasticity, flexibility and roundedness of 
form,^^' and thereby perhaps suggest influences from the direction of Gandhara 
and also Mathura. The difference becomes clear by a comparison between the 
majestic and frontal standing figure of V’ima on the obverse and the flexible 
stance of the god Siva (with his bull) on the reverse**' (Plate 1 9). The broad- 
shouldered figure of Herakles on a variety of Huviska’s coins, with its muscle 
rippling under the skin, has the characteristics of several Gandhara presentations 
betraying Hellenistic influence (Plate 20). Wherever the drapery of a figure is 
treated as a separate or voluminous mass, there is a conscious attempt, as in the 
cases of certain Gandhara sculptures (including the Hastnagar Buddha of the 
year 384), to make the form underneath the garment visible. This tendency led, 
as in the cases of some Gandhara sculptures, to the introduction of semi- 
transparent garments. In doing so influences might have been received fiom the 
Mathura school of art. Somewhat sensuous treatment of female figures on 
certain later coins of the Imperial Kusanas is comparable with similar features of 
numerous sculptures of the Mathura school.-^^ 
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The number of deities on the coins of Ka^ka I and Huviska &r exceeds 
that of the gods and goddesses represented in the Indo-Greek and Scytho> 
Parthian coinages. Identifiable by the accompanying legends, the majority of the 
deities belong to the Indian (Brahmamcal and Buddhist), Iranian and Hellenistic 
pantheons and to certain cults known in the Roman orient.^^ Some of them, like 
the Buddha and Oesho (i.e. Oesha<Visha<Vrsha - ^iva), are well 
represented in contemporary sculptural art of the empire.^'* Several deities 
represent natural phenomena and concepts. They not only reveal new iconic 
types, but also numerous syncretic features. These indeed constitute an 
important source of development of Indian iconography.^^ 

It is intoesting to note that though the number of the divinities is bewildering, 
they do not include all the popular deities of the empire who were also 
represented in sculptural art. For example, MahavTra does not appear on 
Kusana coins. Of the popular deities of different pantheons in the empire only 
those known in Bactria (in north Afghanistan including Bactra or Balkh) were 
represented on the coins concerned. The importance of Bactria, the seat of 
power in the Kusana empire, is also indicated by the use of only the Bactrian 
language (written in the Greek script) as the medium of writing coin-legends 
from some year of the reign of Kaniska I.^^ 

Behind these developments there were probably imperial designs. Like the 
coinage of the Roman empire, which is known to have made an impact on 
Kusana coins^’, the latter were probably used for the purpose of 
propaganda.^® The supernatural elements in the representation of the kings on 
the coins (like the halo behind the royal head, flames rising from the king’s 
shoulders, his bust rising from the clouds, his bust or head set within a frame, 
etc.) can be considered as expressions in art of the Kusana concept of the 
divine origin of Kingship. On a variety of specie of Vasudeva I he seems to be 
identified with Lord Vasudeva, who appears on the reverse in Kusana attire, 
though with divine cognizances^^ (Plate 21). The armed figure of Shaoreoro, 
whose name alludes to ‘the best kingdom’ (Ksathra vairya > Shahrevar), 
personifies the empire. The coins, the dynastic sanctuaries and the royal statues 
appear to have belonged to an Imperial art representing a cult of the empire and 
the emperor,^ which was created perhaps to impress upon the subjects of 
various ethnic origins and religious affiliations, living in a vast territory, the 
legitimacy and divine origin of the Kusana rule.^' The use of the art of coinage 
for the purpose of propaganda, which originated in India with the Indo-Greek 
series^, reached a stage of perfection under the Kusanas,®^ 

The number of deities on coins and artistic quality of production of these 
pieces declined fiwm the time of Vasudeva I,, and particularly in the period after 
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his reign. Nevertheless, minting of quality pieces did not stop altogetha: Artistry 
is evident in the well-formed figure of Aidokhsho (i.e. Ardokhsha) on a variety 
of coins of Kaniska in ^ (Plate 22). The correlation in the representations of 
deities on coins and in sculptures of the later Kusana age is demonstrated by a 
comparative study of the stone icon of enthroned Ardokhsha found at Begram 
III (datable to c. 3rd century A. D.) and her appearances on coins of Kaniska 
III and Vasudeva II, both assignable to the same century.^^ 

These data indicate that the Imperial Kusanas, having the means to issue 
quality coins and willingness to employ them as a medium of propaganda, 
produced numerous pieces worthy to be considered as works of art. However, 
a large number of pieces (particularly in copper) which cannot belong to this 
class, perhaps indicate deficiencies in the skill of the die-cutters concerned or in 
the preparation of the metal blank, especially in cases of minting copper coins.^ 

F. THE COINAGE OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 

Both these remarks are applicable to the issues of the Imperial Guptas, 
whose gold coinage commenced under the shadow of the influence of the 
specie of the Imperial Kusanas and of their successors. However, soon the 
talented mint-masters and die-engravers assimilated outside influences and 
produced, at least in gold, numerous items of high aesthetic value without 
betraying external inspiration.^^ 

Gliding linearism, soft and often sensuous modelling of the body and a subtle 
sense of movement characterize the figures appearing on the coins of the 
Imperial Guptas, particularly on their excellent gold coins. Well-proportioned 
human figures are shown as sitting or standing in various postures. While the 
royal figures exude strength, robustness and vitality, the female ones have soft 
graceful slender forms and refined (often sensuous) contours. Divine figures on 
gold pieces sometimes radiate spiritual sublimity^’’ (Plates 23-32). 

All these characteristics are discernible in neatly executed stone sculptures 
of the Gupta empire and/or age, particularly in those produced following the 
Saraath or Mathura idiom. Many of the female figures on the gold coins do 
reflect the classical idea of feminine beauty.*^ 

Figures on early Gupta gold pieces are in fairly high relief, apparently as a 
result of the use of well-intagliated dies. However, sometimes they lack 
physiognomical details (like several figures on otherwise well-known pieces 
struck earlier by the Indo-Greeks, Scytho-Parthians and Kusanas). This 
deficiency (noticeable on a fairly large number of pieces of several early series) 
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was due to defects in engraving the relevant dies cs' striking die coins (or owing 
to ‘a deliberate taste for the unfinished’?). Nevertheless, the discernible 
differences between physiognomical details of the early kings represented on 
gold coins suggest that they bear royal portraits (Plates 23-28)* However, on 
silver coins we perhaps witness only conventional busts (Plate 33). On the other 
hand, some representations of Candragupta II on his copper coins are more 
life-like (Plate 34). 

Typologically a? well as metrologically Gupta gold pieces betray impact of 
coinages of the Impaial Kusanas and their immediate successors in the north- 
western section of the Indian subcontinent. For example, we can refer to such 
devices as ‘the king sacrificing at an altar’, ‘elephant rider’, ‘goddess on lion’, 
‘goddess on throne’, ‘three standing figures’, etc. The inspiration for displaying 
royal bust on silver coins must have been received fiom the Ksatrapa coinage of 
Western India. The ‘altar’ type on the Gupta silver and copper coins may 
betray the die-cutters’ knowledge of the early Sasanian pieces carrying the 
same type. 

The Gupta artists gradually Indianized or replaced foreign devices, attributes 
and, to some extent, dresses and ornaments. The enthroned Goddess of 
Fortune (Ardokhsha) was gradually replaced by Laksnif or Sri seated on lotus. 
The goddess on lion began to appear as Durgu Sirhhavdhinl in various 
postures. 

In choosing the coin-devices the mint-masters appear to have been 
frequently motivated by the desire to project the valour and skill of the kings, 
and to commemorate important events. For example, we can refer to the 
‘Candragupta-KumaradevT’ type of Candragupta I, ‘Battle-axe’ type of 
Samudragupta and Kumaragupta I, ‘Tiger-slayer’ type of Samudragupta and 
Kumaragupta I, ‘Lion-slayer’ type of Candragupta II and Kumaragupta 1, 
‘Elephant-rider-cum-Lion-slayer’ type of Kumaragupta I, ‘Rhinoceros-slayer’ 
type of Kumaragupta I, ‘Aivamedha’ type of Samudragupta and Kumaragupta 
I, etc. 

The royal achievements depicted in these devices are referred to in the 
accompanying legends. In fact, legends on Gupta coins tend to allude to the 
supernatural strength, character and performances of the kings and to their 
authority over the earth (and even heaven). Some of these inscriptions connect 
or compare them with gods and even deify the monarchs. The obverse legend 
on the ‘Couch’ type of coins of Candragupta n refers to him as deva. The 
legend Cakravikramah on the reverse of the coins of the ‘Cakravikrama’ type 
of Candragupta II (showing him as receiving certain objects from 
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Cakrapurma) may mean that the king’s valour was like that of Cakrapunisa 
or timt his valour was received (as a boon) from the latter. The obverse legends 
on the ‘Karttikeya’ type of coins, displaying Kumaragupta I feeding a peacock 
on one side and KSrttikcya riding a peacock on the other, refer to the sovereign 
as Mahendrakumara. In the inscription on a variety of the Lion-slayer type of 
coins the same king is imagined as Narasiihha (or Nrsiriiha), an incarnation of 
Vima 

The obverse of the so-called Apratigha type of coins of Kumaragupta I 
(Plate 35) displays three standing figures. The central one wears a short garment 
(made of deer-skin?) covering the portion from the waist to the knees and 
having a loose part hanging between the two legs. The hands are placed in 
folded fashion (?) on the chest. The hair is tied in a knot on the head. The figure 
is no doubt that of an ascetic or monk. But the legend (Kumaragupta) 
accompanying the figure clearly identifies it as representing Kumaragupta (I). 
So, the coin-device intends to represent Kumaragupta as an ascetic. However, 
the royal Garu^-standard appearing behind the figure of the king indicates him 
as the ruling king. So, the die-cutter’s intention seems to have been to project 
him as a ruling king leading otherwise the life of an ascetic. The king is 
accompanied by a male holding a shield (crown prince or the general of the 
army?) on his right and a female on his left, who are shown as arguing with him. 
Their posture in the present type should suggest, according to a hypothesis, that 
they are shown as persuading the king not to renounce the throne. Tliat they 
were successful (and not unsuccessful, as thought by A. S. Altekar) is betrayed 
by the coin-type itself and the evidence of the Bhitari inscription referring to the 
crisis in the fortune of the family after his death and thereby indicating his rule up 
to that time. The reverse legend Apratigha (meaning ‘one who is invincible’, or 
‘one who cannot be warded ofT, or ‘one who is not angry’) probably suggests 
the invincible Kumaragupta’s resolve to lead an ascetic’s life even while 
remaining on the throne. The expression ‘saint (-like) over-king of kings’ 
(rajadhirajarsi), applied to Candragupta II in VTrasena Saba’s inscription, seems 
to be equally applicable to Kumaragupta. This interpretation of the complex 
nature of the coin-device in question seems to be better than considering it as 
betraying the king’s Buddhist leaning or as identifying him with the Buddha, to 
whom also the epithet Apratigha was applicable.^® 

In their attempts to stress the divine character of the Gupta kingship the 
mint-masters concerned were really reflecting an idea well-known to Sanskrit 
literatme (Manu-smrti, VII, 8; MahUbharata, Santiparvan, 59, 128-35; 68, 
40f; etc.) and epigraphs. The frimous praikisti (eulogy) composed by Harisena 
describes Samudragupta as ‘God dwelling on earth’ (LokadhUmadevah). 
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Tlie concept of a deity of sovereignty or prosperity of the kingd(»n 
iri) found visual expression on coins in the form of a female deity sitting on a 
lion (or throne or lotus) and holding a cornucopia (or lotus-stalk) and a fillet or 
noose. She combined in herself the ideas of Nana-Ambd or NanS-Durgi (the 
mother goddess) and Ardokhsha-LaksmI (the goddess of fortune). In the 
attempts at creating an icon-plastic fonn of the goddess of sovereignty we may 
discern indirect influence of the artistic representations on Kus^a coins of such 
deities like Shaor^ro (‘the best kingdom’), Orlagno (‘the Irresistible’) and 
Pharro (persorafication of Khvareno, the Iranian concept of gloiy and legitimacy 
of kings) as well as of Nana and Ardokhsha. 

The goddess of sovereignty or prosperity is perhaps referred to as Kula- 
Laksnu or ‘the deity of fortune of the family’ in the Bhitari inscription of 
Skandagupta. She is described in his Junagadh record as Laksml, who selected 
him ‘out of her own accord’ as ‘her husband’. The same deity may have been 
represented as accompanying the king on the so-called King and Queen (or 
Laksnu) type of coins of Skandagupta (Plate 28). 

The deity, combining in herself some aspects of the goddess of fortune and 
mother goddess, appears on a pillar (or a door-jamb?) of a temple, of which at 
least a part was constructed in the year 96 of the Gupta Era (i.e. A. D. 415-16). 
She is shown as sitting on a lion and holding a lotus and being anointed by two 
elephants. 

The concept behind the representation of the goddess of sovereignty in the 
Gupta art originated in the Kusana age.^' This idea flourished in the Gupta 
period. The Gupta monarch was looked upon as especially favoured by the 
deity (Visnu) to whom he was devoted, as indicated by the Cakravikrama 
type of Candragupta II displaying his acceptance of certain objects from 
Cakrapurusa (personification of Sudar^ana-cakra of Visnu). Here also the 
Gupta artist was indebted to Kus^a art. A Kusana coin-type shows the 
kneeling king Huviska as receiving some favour finm Nana, and a Ku^a seal 
depicts the scene of bestowal of a diadimed fillet on a kneeling royal personage 
by Mjttiaobago. It appears that the Imperial Guptas, like the Ku^as, utilized 
the coinage as a medium of propaganda to project a superhuman image of the 
royalty.’^ 

The mint-masters did not remain content with displaying the portraits of the 
kings only. Some of the types display also the queens.’^ 

The deities (like Nana or Durga on lion, Cakrapurusa, the goddess of 
prosperity or good fortune, Karttikeya, Gahga, Yamuna and others), who 
appear on Gupta coins, are also rq)resented in sculptures of the Gupta Age. 
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In fact, the figure of K2rttikeya riding a peacock set on a pedestal (which 
no ftmction on the coin), as shown on the reverse of the KSrttikeya type of 
coins’'* (Plate 36), seems to be a faithful copy of a cult icon. We may also lefw 
to the stylistic lelatimi^p between the representations of Gahp or YamunS in 
sculptural and numismatic art (Plates 37, 3$). 

It is interesting to note that though the Guptas allowed diffi^nt faiths to 
flourish in their empire, they were selective in choosing the deities to be 
represented on their coins. It is noteworfiiy that the Buddha or Mahav&a does 
not ^jpear on the Gupta coins, though the doctrines propagated by them had 
many followers in the Gupta territory. The divine figures selected by the Gupta 
mint-masto for displaying them on dieir gold pieces were either deities of the 
Vaisnava sect ( to which the Guptas belonged) or of the cult of Sakti (to which 
the monarchs aspiring to be conquerors had to be devoted), or of the creed of 
wealth and prosperity (which the kings wanted to possess or achieve), or of the 
faiths (including a few of the Brahmanical systems) useful to the empire and/or 
its rulers. It may not be without significance that the river Gahga and Yamuna 
are deified on the Gupta coins. Perhaps the representations of these rivers, 
undoubtedly the very important ones in the Gupta empire, indicated the main 
section of the Gupta territory itself as situated inter alia along these water 
courses. 

Syncretism, a feature of Indian iconography, was not altogether unknown to 
the die-cutters employed by the Guptas. In the appearance of a female deity 
standing on a makara (a mythical aquatic animal) and feeding a peacock on the 
reverse of the Tiger-slayer type of coins of Kumaragupta I (Plate 31),’® we may 
discern a fusion of the concept of Gahga with that of the consort of Karttikeya, 
whose mount is peacock. Or does this coin-type represent Gahga, the goddess 
of the most important and beneficial river of tiie empire, as nourishing the mount 
of Kumara, meaning the emperor as well as the god Karttikeya? 

Not only peacock or makara, but also mounts of other deities appear on 
Gupta coins. G^uda, the mount of Visnu, can be seen on several varieties of 
Gupta specie as well as seals. The representation of Garuda is fairly artistic on 
several copper pieces, while it is schematic on many others struck in silver and 
lead. Bull, the mount as well as the theriomorphic representation of Siva, is 
noticeable on a class of silver coins of Skandagupta. Trident on a variety of 
Kumaragupta Fs silva- pieces may also allude to Saivism. 

Of the diffo^t symbols on the Gupta coins we can refo" especially to the 
lunar symbol or crescent. It spears sometimes on a standard which can be 
called Candradhvaja (like Cakradhvaja and Garudadhvaja). One may 
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iliiagine that here the rq3resentation of Candra (moon) may have an aUtuaon to 
Caiulragupta I/the real founds of the Gupta empire, or to the royal family of 
which Candragupta I was &e first emperor. 

The numbihr of variety in the Gupta coins decreased fiom the reign of 
Skandagupta. The gold specie of his successors is known (almost exclusively) 
from their co^s showing the king as an archer on one side and a seated 
goddess on the other. Both the devices, particularly the latter, influenced coin- 
types of later periffds. Similarly, devices on silver coins of the Guptas (at least 
one variety of which was struck by Budhagupta sometime after Skandagupta) 
made an impact on post-Gupta coinages. 

G THE POST-GUPTA AND PROTO-MEDIEVAL SERIES 

The lingering of the Gupta idiom is discernible in some Post-Gupta 
coinages. The figures of (a) the seated LaksmI on the reverse of a class of coins 
of Samacaradeva of Vanga (late 6th century A. D.), (b) the couchant bull 
carrying Siva on the pieces of Sa^anka of Gaud (early 7th century 
A. D.) (Plate 39), (c) the archer as well as seated LaksmI in the type used by 
Balamrganka of Vanga and Samatata (late 7th or early 8th century A. D.) 
(Plate 40), (d) the enthroned female holding a lotus on a variety of issues of Sn- 
Pratapa (Pratapaditya I or Durlabhaka Pratapaditya II) of Ka^mlra 
(Plate 41) have graceful bodies bounded by gliding (and in certain cases 
sensuous) contours. 

The art of portraiture was revived by some of the mint-masters of the Huna 
rulers. Their ‘bust : altar’ type of coins was, no doubt, typologically based on 
Sasanian coinage. Nevertheless, the representations on coins of the rulers like 
Lakhana, Khihgila, Triloka, Baysara and Purvaditya are not copies of Sasanian 
busts, but are actual portraits betraying personal features (Plates 42, 43 and 44). 

In the peninsular India the standing lion on the coins of the Vispukundins 
often exudes strength and vigour, with its upraised tail and the tongue thrusting 
out of its mouth, though it has a somewhat stylized appearance. Some of the 
figures on the coins of the Pallavas are fairly well-formed, revealing die artist’s 
ability to impart to them a sense of volume on flat flans (Plate 45). A few of the 
types used by them, ‘like a vase with sprigs rising from its mouth’, etc., are 
well-knoAvn motifs in sculptural art.’^ 

Such examples of artistic coin-devices are much less in number in die Post- 
Giqita age (c. A. D. 550 or 600-750) than in the preceding oas. Apparendy the 
wiUii^ess of the mint aidhorities to strike coins of qua^ and to use coimge as 
a medium of propaganda gradually waned. 
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Hic situation worsened fiathCT in the Proto-medieval age (c. A. D, 750- 
1200). We do not know of coins of all members of all the ruling families who 
are credited with having their own coinage.^ There are reasons to believe that 
coins were used to be minted by ruleas of at least c«tain dynasties only when 
there was a demand for them in market and then also new pieces were struck 
often with old ^miliar types,^* and sometimes even with the names of dead 
rulers^’ (whose coins had already become popular with the people). Private 
moneyers were also allowed to mint coins. They understandably ware not at all 
keen to maintain the quality of coins and purity of metal. As a result, coins of a 
ruler might have continued to be imitated in debased metal and indifferent 
technique even long after his own period.*” 

Such circumstances were hardly propitious for producing a regular series of 
coinage of the standard set by the Early Indo-Greeks, or the Kusanas, or the 
Imperial Guptas. Nevertheless, coins of good artistic merit, sometimes bearing 
novel types and new iconic traits, were not altogether unknown. Coins were 
also occasionally used as a medium of propaganda.*’ Coin devices, which form 
the basis of numismatic art, might have sometimes been used for naming a series 
in popular parlance.*^ 

The above observation about the occasional excellence of Proto-medieval 
coinage can be substantiated with the help of some examples. They are culled 
from different areas of the subcontinent 

A series of coins (struck mainly in base silver, but also in billon and copper) 
bears on the reverse a stylized or corrupt representation of a fire altar and two 
attendants. The type was obviously copied from the imitations of the ‘bust : fire 
altar with attendants’ coins of the Sasanian family. The imitations had been in 
regular circulation for some time in diffa'oit parts of western and central India. 
The reverse of the coins of the series in question bears the legend 
Snmadddirardha(h)}^ The legend is taken to refer to the Imperial Pratihara 
king Bhoja (c. A. D. 836-885 or 890). Though a large number of pieces 
belonging to this class of specie may be considered as imitations, at least some 
of the most well produced silver coins should be accepted as products of the 
mint of Bhoja. On one side of such pieces (other than the side mentioned 
above) appears a boar with such attributes which distinguish the figure as the 
Boar incarnation of Visnu. The Varaha, wearing vanamdld, stands astride to 
right (i.e. to proper left). His right hand is on the right hip and the left hand is 
half-raised, with the elbow turned upward and palm resting on the half-raised 
left thigh or knee. The left foot rests on a lotus. A wheel, a mace and a few 
indeterminate objects can be noticed on these pieces (Plate 46). Two circular 
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objects, one in of ^ snout and the otho* near the left hand, may stand for 

dharitn (the eaoth), known to have been held by the simut m: by the left ann 
(and hand) or giartly by the snout and partly by the left arm (toid hand) in the 
sculptural representations of the Variha. In fact, the scheme of rq^reseiftation of 
the Varaha closely corresponds to that of the same incamatimi in plastic art of 
die Gupta age ss well as of the early medieval period. The strraigth and vigour 
exuded by the. figure of the Var^ on the coins concerned betray the die- 
engravers’ knowledge of the dynamic rqiresentation of the same incarnation in 
the sculptural art of the early medieval age, examples of which have been found 
at various sites (including Mahalla Lohana in the Kanauj area of the 
Farrukhabad district and Phaphamau in the Allahabad district) (Plate 47). Like 
the sculptors, the die-cutter boldly and effectively translated into a form of 
plastic art the well-known legend about the rescue of the earth by the Varaha. 

Avery interesting gold coin in the State Museum, Lucknow, shows on the 
obverse the Varaha in the same manner as described above but also with some 
additional details. For example, the deity is shown here as being worshipped by 
Adi^esa. Moreover, he is four-handed with his upper right clasping a disc, the 
lower right hand resting on the hip and the lower (or upper) left arm and hand 
holding a female figure identifiable as dharitn (the earth). On the reverse a calf 
is sucking the udder of a cow and being licked by the latter. Above the cow is 
the legend (Sri) (A) di-Vardha^^ (Plate 48). 

The robust vitality exuded by the object on the obverse is beautifully 
hannonized with the tenderness oozing out of the reverse device. The Varaha on 
the gold and well produced silver coins and the animals on the gold coin are 
well-formed. They indicate the artists’ ability to impart to the figures on flat flans 
a sense of volume and lithy movement. These coins are indeed among the best 
objects of numismatic art of the proto-medieval age and are testimonies to the 
relationship between numismatic and sculptural art of the period concerned. 

The Brahmanical Sahis of Afghanistan and the Punjab minted certain series 
of coins bearing interesting devices. The most well-known of these ^ear on 
the coins bearing a humped bull and a horseman, first minted by Spalapatideva 
(in the sixties of the 9th century A. D.). The obverse of the well-executed silver 
coins of Spalapatideva displays a recumbent bull to left (partly draped with an 
ornamental cloth and stamped with the mark of a trident on its hind portion) and 
the legend Spalapatideva. On the reverse appears a male figure, wearing 
boots, trousers, a long coat and a headgear (betraying Sasanian influence?) and 
riding on a prancing caparisoned horse. He holds a long ^^lear in his right hand 
(fitted at the top with a banner?). On some pieces traces of a legend can be 
noticed in the margin*^ (Plates 49a and 49b). 
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All the figunra on good silver pieces of Spalapati<teva are very realistically 
treated. Their dimensional effect is remarkable. Ilie bull appears to be a strong 
one and the i»andng horse seems to be full of life and movement. 

The obverse device can be typotogically traced to huio-Sasanian or 
coinage (or even to the Scytho-Parthian and Indo-Greek pieces). The bull is 
known to have appeared inter alia cm early coins of the north-western section 
of the Indian subcontinent. On the other hand, the types of Spalapatideva were 
adopted not only by his successcrrs but also by several early medieval dynasties 
(including those of the Gahadavalas, CShamSnas of difiTerent localities, Tomaras 
of Delhi [?], Prafiharas of Gwalior and YajvapSlas or Jajapellas of Narwar) and 
even by some Muslim conquerors (including Muizzud-din Muhammad bin 
Sam).®’ 

On several base silver, billon and copper pieces bearing the name of 
Spalapatideva and on a large number of coins of his successors and other 
rulers, who adopted the above types, an emphasis on delineating only the 
outlines of toe figures in high relief is noticeable. This technique of execution was 
probably necessitated due to use of poor and alloyed metal and of dies deeply 
sunk in toe relevant places only. 

Like the horseman type of the l^ahis another coin-device became very 
popular in the early medieval age. We are referring to a four-armed seated 
goddess, who appears though with varying details on coins struck by the 
Kalacuris of Dahala, Paramaras of Malava, Gahadavalas of Benaras and 
Kanauj, Candellas of Jejakabhukti, Cahamanas of Delhi and Ajmer, Tomaras of 
Delhi (?), Caulukyas of Gujarat (?), Kacchapgha^ of Gwalior (?), Yadus of 
Bayana and others, including toe Muslim conqueror Muhammad bin Sam.®® 

The ‘four-armed seated female’ device appears on coins of Gangeyadeva 
(c. A. D. 1019-1042), toe Kalacuri ruler of Dahda (toe country around Jabalpur 
in M. P.). This ‘seated female’ can be noticed on gold, debased gold, silver, 
debased silver and copper coins bearing the name of Gangeyadeva. Great 
divergence in the style of delineating the deity on different varieties of coins of 
supposedly the same metal (like gold and debased gold intended to be passed 
as gold) and corresponding deterioration in weight may debar us from accepting 
all these pieces as products of official mints of a single reign. Nevertheless, there 
is no doubt that the series of coins, bearing exclusively Gahgeyadeva’s name, 
must have been started during his period of rule. If toe gradual deterioration in 
metal content, weight and style is considered an index to chronological 
sequence of the vtoole series of coins, the good and fairly good pieces, from 
these points of view, may be assigned to the age of GSftgeyadeva. Some of 
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these well executed coins bear stylistically excellent representation of a four- 
armed deity (Plate 50). 

The ‘front faced seated female’ figure on some of G^geyadeva’s gold 
coins is placed within a border of dots. She has a nimbus behind ho* head which 
is also border^ by dots. Her left leg is placed in front of the right. Hie two 
iq^er hands hold stalks of lotuses, and foe two lower ones rest on her lap or 
thighs. She Avears a necklace, earrings, bangles [girdles (?) and anklets (?)] 
(Plate 50). On scdie pieces we notice a trefoiled arch (indicating foe ippo* part 
of a shrine ?) above foe halo of foe goddess. No doubt, foe comparable fonale 
figure on the Gupta coins and their imitations, mentioned above, has two hands, 
one of which holds a fillet (and foe otho: a lotus), and she sits on a lotus which 
is not clearly visible on Gahgeyadeva’s coins. Nevertheless, foe general scheme 
of representation of foe seated female is, on foe whole, same on all these coins. 
The female figure on foe gold coins of Gahgeyadeva, with her well proportioned 
limbs, narrow waist, deqp navel, developed (but not voluptuous) breasts, nearly 
half-closing eyes, serenely smiling lips and graceful appearance, breathes the air 
of foe rich legacy of foe Gupta idiom. On stylistic considerations the seated lady 
on Gahgeyadeva’s coins can better be compared with that on the specie of 
Candragupta II, Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta than with that on foe pieces 
of Vainyagupta, Praka^aditya, \fisnugupta, Sa^ahka and others. The treatment 
of foe breasts and abdomen of foe female figure on Gahgeyadeva’s coins in 
question bears strong affinity to that of the deity on lotus on several pieces 
minted by Kumaragupta 1. It appears that some of foe artists and die-cutters 
employed by Gahgeyadeva assimilated foe style and technique of foe master 
artists and die-cutters of foe early Gupta age and possessed better skill than 
those who serv'ed the later Guptas and their successors. Here foe artists were 
only reflecting the trends of medieval art in foe Kalacuri or Haihaya territoiy 
which initially showed awarmess of foe Gipta classical idiom. A typical example 
is supplied by a panel (formed in Central India) showing Gahga and others, 
which was for some time included in foe Nash and Alic Heeramaneck collection 
in foe U.S.A., and is now in the Los Angeles County Council Museum. The 
pose, elegance of modelling and noticm of lithe movement of foe figure of Gahga 
are comparable Avith those of a representation of foe same goddess unearthed at 
Besnagar or of a Naginl found at Maniyar Math (Rajgir), both datable to the 
Gupta age. 

It is not suggested foat foe gold a>ins of foe early Imperial Guptas had been 
in regular circulation in foe Haihaya territory in so late a period as that of 
Gahgeyadeva so that his mint-masters could have easily imitated the squatting 
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female figure appearing on tiiem. In fiact, the difference in the details of the 
figures of the female deities concerned are, as indicated above, gl^jig rnmngh 
to rule out the possibility of slavish imitation of a Gupta coin*type by 
Gangeyadeva’s mint*masters or artists. They followed the Gupta idiom, which 
still inspired the plastic art of their zone and period. And in doing so they 
produced a variety of gold coins bearing a female figure rich in gracefulness, 
plasticity and volume. 

However, the same standard of tutistic skill and excellence is not betrayed 
by all gold coins bearing the name of Gangeyadeva. The figure and metal 
became gradually corrupt on the coins struck with his name but after his reign. 
The same may be observed about the type on coins minted by other 
dynasties.*’ 

The Calukyas — Early Later and Eastern — had Varaha or Boar (the 
incarnation of Lord Visnu) as their insignia on their copper-plates and so the 
gold coins bearing this animal on one side have been justifiably attributed to 
them. On a number of pieces its figure, punched on the flans, is well formed ^ 
(Plate 51). 

Several coins of Jayasiihha Jagadekamalla of the Western Calukya family 
display a temple. It has a superstructure reminiscent of the caitya window motif 
shown on the sukandsa of a number of contemporary temples. This motif is 
further surmounted by a prismatic finial. A scholar examining the temple-device 
on this or any other class of Indian coins may try to determine whether the form 
concerned is unknown to or attested by the remains of architecture and/or 
literature. If the type concerned is known, he may evaluate the die-engravers’ 
success in reproducing within a minute scale the visual traits of a form of 
contemporary architecture’' (Plate 52). 

A male figure (representing the king?) stands, facing to firont and holding 
varying objects, on a number of coins of Rajaraja I of the Cola dynasty of 
South India, The figure is not very gracefully executed. But it is flexible, slender 
and, to some extent, vigorous. In these respects it can be related to numerous 
Cola sculptures of the 1 0th and 1 1 th centuries A. D. which are distinguished by 
an animated flexibility and slendmiess as well as by a vigorous form and tough 
vitality.’^ 

Several gold, silver, base silver and copper coins of Rajendra Cola I display 
(on both sides) a lamp stand, a stringed bow, a seated tiger, two fishes and 
another lamp-stand below a parasol, flanked by two fly whisks, and above a 
broad line. A legend appears beneath the broad line. The composition of the 
devices has a general resemblance to that of the same figures (racepting the 
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Stringed bow?) on the seals of tbat Cola king, For an example, we can leler to 
the htmize sealof his Karandai plates. This evidence indicates hurdliarily (xi the 
part of die Cola rmnt-masters with the seal-engraving art of age and / or 
vice versa. There might have been close association and in some cases idetdity 
betweoi the artists engaged in two difTerent media of ait^^ 

On a nund:>er of gold coins of the Hoysala kings Visnuvardhana and 
Narasiihha I we can notice a goddess (Durga) sitting to fiont on a maned lion 
standing to right.4'he two-armed goddess holds a discus and a conch. The 
r^resentation of the deity is not devoid of artistic quality. The artist or artists 
concerned can be conqilimoited for imparting to her well proportioned figure a 
sense of volume and li&e movement It has been claimed diat a fine image of the 
goddess in the Kappe Chennigaraya temple at Belur alludes to her pc^ularity in 
file Hoysala territory in the time of Visnuvardhana. The coins of the region and 
period concerned were thus not immune to the influence of the contemporary 
religions and iconogi^hy and perhaps also of sculptural art, the hand maid of 
religioa^ 

These stray examples of the excellence of coin-devices may indicate that the 
field of proto-medieval coinages of north or even south India might not have 
been altogether barren fiom an artist’s point of view.^^ But certainly the number 
of such quality products is insignificant in con^arison with that of the nunusmatic 
beauties of the Gupta and pre-Gupta ages. The reasons for this rarity have been 
stated above. 

H. THE MEDIEVAL SERIES 

The apathy of the administration to the regular minting of standard coins was 
to a great extent changed with the attainment of political supremacy by Islamic 
powers in the late 12th, 13th and 14th centuries A. D. To a Muslim ruler the 
issuance of coins and the promulgation of his name in the Khutba (or public 
prayw) were indications of the establishment of his sovraeignty. 

Coins minted by the Muslim rulers in India are generally bereft of figural 
devices. This is a great impediment to any attempt to study their artistry. 
Nevertheless, beautifully inscribed legends on a great number of such coins may 
be finitfully utilized for a study of the development of the art of calligraphy in 
India. Exotic shapes characterize a number of pieces’® (Plates 53-56). Among 
file figural devices occuiring on coins of MusUm rulas in India we can e^jecially 
rejfa'to file ‘bull’, ‘horseman’, ‘seated goddess’, ‘lion’ and ‘elephant’ types (all 
of which, pfflticularly file first three, were at least initially imitated fiom the types 
already known in fodia), and to geometrical, ornamental ^ architectural 
designs, floral mofifs, symbols, royal portraits and the signs of the zodiac.’^ 
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Plate 3 A Local copper coin of Taxila showing a mask (?) on one side 



Plate 6 (a) A portrait of the Bactrian-Greek 6 (b) The representation of Herakles 
ruler Euthydemus I on a coin 



Plate 7 (a) A portrait of the early Indo- 7 (b) The figure of Herakles on a coin 
Greek rulers Demetrius I 



Plate 10 TXvo figures standing to front 
on a coin of the Scytho-Parthian ruler 
Azilises 


Plate 11 Gajalaksml on a coin of Azilises 
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Plate 12 A portrait of the Indo-Parthian 
ruler Gondophares I on a coin 




Plate 13 A portrait of the Scytho- 
Parthian ruler Nahapana on a coin, 
indicating him as a middle-aged person 



Plate 14 Another portrait of the Scytho- Plate 15 A portrait of the Satavahana 
Parthian ruler Nahapana, showing him as king Yajha^rl Satakarni on a silver piece 
an old man 




Plate 16 A fleet of ships on a 
Satavahana coin 


Plate 17 The seated figure of the KusSna 
emperor V’ima Kadphises on a coin 
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Plate 20 Herakles on a coin of 
the Kus3na emperor Huvishka 


Plate 21 The Kusana king Visudeva deified (?) 
as Lord VSsudeva in a coin-type 
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Plate 26 Kumaragupta I slaying a 
lion as shown on a gold coin 


Plate 27 Kumaragupta I slaying a 
rhinoceros as shown on a gold coin 








Plate 33 A conventional bust on a Plate 34 A representation of 

silver coin of Candragupta II Candragupta II on one of his copper 

pieces 



Plate 36 An icon of Kirttikeya as Plate 37 The goddess Yamun3 on a 

represented on a coin of Kumaragupta I tortoise on a coin-type of Samudragupta 
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Plate 38 The goddess Yamuna on a tortoise as 
sculpted on a dooijamb of a temple of the 
Gupta age, now kept in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta 


(a) 




Plate 39 Siva on a bull on a 
coin of SaSanka of Gaud 



Plate 40 A gold coin of Balamrgahka of Samatata and Vahga displaying 
(a) the king as an archer on one side, and (b) the seated Laksml on the other 



Plate 41 A goddess on a coin of KS^mlra Plate 42 The bust of the Huna ruler LakhSna 

on one of his coins 
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Plate 43 The bust of the Huna ruler 
Khingila on one of his coins 



Plate 44 The bust of the Huna 
ruler Bayasara on one of his coins 




Plate 45 The figure of a bull on 
a coin attributed to the Pallavas 


Plate 46 The representation 
of Adivaraha on a silver coin 
attributed to the Pratlhara 
king Bhoja 



Plate 47 Adivaraha (an incarnation 
of Lord \^snu) in a proto-medieval 
sculpture, now kept in the 
Allahabad Museum, Allahabad 
(no. AM 110) 











Plate 56 An octagonal coin of the Plate 60 A male deity on a gold coin of 
Ahoms (of Assam) Krsnadeva Raya of the Vijayanagara empire 



Plate 57 A portrait of Akbar on a coin 
issued by his son Jahangir 


Plate 58 A portrait of JahSnglr on 
one of his gold pieces 
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Vexy inqnoved vmions of the ‘hor^man’ device appear on coins struck in 
Gaud (?) during the days of Muhammad bin SSm, Alauddin Ali Maidan and 
Iltutmish. Hoe the equestrian figure is not shovm in crude outline as on sev^ 
coins of the Brahmanical ^Shis of Ohind, later Ghaznavid rulers of Lahore, 
Muhammad bin SSm, Iltutmish, Rukn-ud-din Firoz Shah, and others. On the 
Gaud (?) coins the whole body of the horse as well as that of the rider are 
shown in fairly high relief. To the prancing horse the die-engravers were ^le to 
impart a sense of life and movement^® 

Pictorial devices on Mughal coins are marked, whenever they ^ear, with 
vivacity, which is also a characteristic of Mughal painting. ‘Bird’ and ‘foliage’, 
which form two important themes of Mughal painting, made their impact felt on 
a number of Mughal coins including some of the great emperor Akbar.®® 
Arabesque and geometric designs, which onbellish Mughal architecture, also 
adorn a number of coins of the period concerned. 

Interestingly enough, two well executed figures, representing R^a and 
Slta, appear on some coins of Akbar.*®* This type indicates his eclectic attitude 
to difir^rait religious Mths. 

A portrait of Akbar adorns a series of gold muhars struck by his son 
Jahangir (Plate 57)*°^. A superbly drawn bust of the latter monarch can be 
noticed on a number of his coins. On some pieces ^rtiait : legend and the sun) 
he is shown as seated cross-legged, with his head turned to the left. His left 
hand rests on his left leg, while his half-raised right hand holds a cup. There is a 
halo behind his head. The composition of the portrait has a general resemblance 
to that of the monarch appearing in several paintings (including the one drawn 
by the noted painter Abul Hassan).^*^^ The composition of the imperial head 
with a radiating halo behind it on some pieces (which show the emperor as 
holding a goblet by his half-raised right hand and clasping a book or the 
covering of a railing by his left hand) is comparable to that in a painting by 
Bichitir'®^’ (Plate 58). 

The king of the beasts ^ears in different postures on a number of coins of 
Jahangir. The artists’ sense of naturalism, together vrith the facile contours 
defining the volume, may find parallels in the depictions of this royal anjmal in 
contemporary p ainting s. For an instance, we may refer to the representation of 
lion in a painting depicting the meeting of Jahangjf and Shah Abbas drawn by 
Abul Hassan.*®^ 

The artistry of the signs of the zodiac on the coins of Jahwgir is well- 
known. In the TSzuk-i-Jahangm the emperor himself stated that ‘it occurred to 
my mind instead of (the name of) the month they ^ould substitute the fig^ne 
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of the constellahon which belonged to that month. . . - This usage was my own, 
and never been practised until now.’*°^ Thus the sovereign, who was a 
connoisseur and a great patron of art, himself selected the themes of the devk^s 
of one of most beautihil series of Indian ^ecie (Plate 59). 

The Mughal school of painting flourished under Akbar, the fatiher, and 
Jahangir, the son. Jahangir’s lavish patronage of talented artists and his own 
critical and q>preciative aesthetic sense raised the standard of painting to a high 
peak of achievanent.*'^^ This age produced excellent miniature paintings. It was 
pedi^s not difficult to find among the brilliant miniaturists, as well as amcmg the 
experts in glyptic art, a number of master die-engravers, since all the three 
classes of artists had the training to work out their themes within a limited space. 
In any case, the Mughal emperors were in a position to employ talented artists 
to engrave devices on the dies of their coins. As a result, many of the Mughal 
coins with devices may be truly considered as works of art. At least the gold 
coins of Jahangir bearing his portrait on one side and a lion and the sun on the 
other should have been intended to be treated as objects of art, if there is tmth 
in the claim (made by Khafi-Khan in the Muntakhab-u-l-Lubab) that these 
were used to be given to ‘favourite amirs’ and ‘most devout servants’ to enable 
them to ‘exalt their dignity’ by displaying such pieces on their breasts as ‘life 
preserving amulets’, or on their turbans as status-raising as well as 
beautifying elements. It is really interesting to learn that these ‘portrait’ coins, 
like ‘portrait’ paintings, were used to be presented by the emperor to 
dignitaries. 

In such a presentation of ‘token and likeness’ {shast u shabih) one may see 
an attempt to create a royal circle. The halo behind the heads of the emperors 
on their coins (at least on those representing JahangOr) and in Mughal paintings 
allude to their supernatural status. Here the coins and paintings served as media 
of propaganda. 

Auspicious signs and symbols (like svastika, trident, etc.), well-known in 
India fiom an early age, can be noticed in the marks and omammts on the coins 
of tJie Sultans of Delhi, the Mughal emperors, etc. These may be studied along 
with the symbols on early Indian coins to assess their importance in the 
development of symbolical art in India. Ornamented designs are known to have 
embellished several series of Indian coins — ancient, medieval and modem. 

Some of the coins stmck by non-Muslim states in the medieval period are 
relevant to our study. We can refer to the artistic merit of several interesting 
iconic types minted by the Vijayanagara kingdom (Plate 60) and of certain 
exotic devices strack in Tripura. Anumismatist-cum-art historian m&y indeed 
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profitably study the artistry of the inscriptions, ornaments and the known 
pictorial devices on coins of the medieval p^od.' 

I. WHEN COINS BECAME OB JECTS OF ART 

The upshot of the above discussion is that unlike the coins struck in a 
modem mint, all coins of ancient or medieval age (ending in A. D. 1757 or 
c. 1800) did not have the potentiality of becoming objects of art, even when 
produced by the best of the known manufacturing methods (i.e. the die-strildng 
process). However, a great number of a group of coins could have hi^ artistic 
value if these were the aid-products of asefies of reflections and operations."’ 
A decision had to be taken to issue coins regularly in the name of the reigning 
king or the ruling authority. There should have been the formulation of a jxilicy 
to use coinage for reproducing good art-forms, symbols and well-known iconic 
types (often popular in die locality in which the pieces concerned would come 
into circulation) and to employ it, at least at times, as a medium of propaganda. 
The first important administrative step to be taken was the appointment of 
skilled and imaginative sculptors for engraving dies for producing pieces to 
serve as quality products as well as media of exchange. The authorities had to 
ensure the production of good blanks of fairly pure metal (of gold, silver, or 
coppa, etc.) as their main content. Finally, at the time of actual minting enough 
care had to be taken to avoid the repetition of the above noted shortcomings (in 
different methods). ‘ ' ^ 

The adoption of these policies and administrative measures, however, migjit 
not ensure the turning out of each piece of a class of coins as a quality product. 
The humane proneness to commit errors in purifying metals and in striking coins 
in the manually opaated process could have told on the quality of production. 
There was also the possibility of shortage in the supply of skilled die-engravers 
in a period of great demand for coins, even if the best available working method 
(i.e. minting with the help of dies) was adopted. This was a serious impediment, 
since each die was unique, there having no possibility of supply of dies of 
identical jqipearance (at least in India). Moreover, each die was capable of 
producing only a limited numba of pieces.’ This point is well illustrated by a 
comparison between the well-executed Archa type of coins of Candragupta II 
and a slightly dumpy and not so well produced Archa type pieces of the same 
monarch. Such factors explain the reason for the low percentage of quality 
coins among the very high numba of known pieces of ancient and medieval 
times. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the fairly well organized mints of the Early 
Indo-Giedlcs, Kusanas, Guptas or Mughals produced a large number of quality 
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coins, ' perh^ ftdfiUing Ifaeidwve noted omditions. Similar situati(»i even for 
a short time at a mint at the early stage of minting of a series of specie could 
have turned out pieces of pleasing ^earance. All such products were objects 
of art. 

Iconic representations and religious symbols, important components of art 
forms in early India, appear in impressive numbers on ancient Indian coins. 
Restriction on spa(^ does not pennit us to discuss this feature in detail. We have 
already mentioned the importance of coins as a source of knowledge about 
iconic development and its syncr^stic nature. The evidence of two types of 
coins of Huvi^ (one displaying Oesho or i^iva wife Ommo or Amba and fee 
other replacing the latter by Nana) demonstrates fee identification of Amba, fee 
consort of I§iva, wife Nana. Again, fee combined evidence of coins and a 
few sculptures demonstrate the transfer of fee Kiras 'Amalthetas (hom of 
plenty) of lyche to Amba-Nana and also to Ardokhsha and ultimately to ^tl or 
Laksml.“® A gold coin (or medal?) of c. 1st century B. C. or rather early 1st 
century A. D. displays on one side fee figure of a lion, fee so-called triratna 
symbol and a legend which can be translated as ‘fee lion whose fear is gone’. 
The legend may refer to fee Buddha, known as ^akyasitifea. In that case the 
figure of lion may stand for fee Buddha, and fee symbol can be taken to allude 
to fee Buddha, dharma and sangha (church). A bearded naked man turning a 
wheel appears on fee reverse of fee coin. The accompanying legend refers to 
him as ‘the protector of the knower of fee wheel of Dharma’. We have 
elsewhere identified fee figure as Herakles-Krsna."® The piece is feus a 
valuable document of syncretistic tendencies in Indian religion and ait 

All these data reveal that skilled die-engravers employed in an organized 
mint controlled by an enlightened authority, did not work in isolation. They had 
the capacity to c^ture fee spirit of fee time (artistic, social and religious as well 
as political) in selecting and engraving a coin-device. 

Excellent coins wife well-formed sh^es and beautiful devices in fairly high 
relief are masterpieces of a form of miniature art.'^° They constitute an 
independent mediunt though having cotieqiondence wife other media of visual 
art. 

The quality pieces of early or medieval times are indeed objects of delight. 
Their estivating beauty radiates an enticing charm. 


Year of writing : 2001 
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known as hubbing, allowed die-cutters to have dies of very similar, if not identical, 
appearance {Numismatic Chronicle, 1922, pp. 18-22; 1963, p. 221; 1986, p. 76f). Here also 
a defect in hubbing could have impaired the intended appearance. Moreover, neither it 
was a popular method in ancient world nor its use in India is known. 

* TIC, pp. 19-21. 

^ G Macdonald, Coin Types. Their Origin and Development (Glasgow. 1905), p. If; 
The Evolution of Coinage (Cambridge, 1916), p. If; C. H. V. Sutherland, Art in Coinage 
(London, 1955), p. 19f; G M. A. Richter, A Handbook of Greek Art (6th edition, London, 
1969) [hereafter HGA], pp. 260-61, figs. 148 and 152; F. Imhoof-Blumer and 
P. Gardner, Ancient Coins Illustrating Lost Master-pieces of Greek Art (edited by Al. 
N. Oikonomides) (Chicago, 1964), pp. lOf and pis. 2 and 3; L. Breglia, Roman Imperial 
Coins, Their Art & Technique (New York, 1968), p. 30f; B. L. Trell, ‘Architecture 
Numismata : Early Types’, Numismatic Chronicle, 1972, p. 145f ; P. V, Hill, 
The Monuments of Ancient Rome as Coin Types (London, 1989), p. 145f; Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1987, p. 51f; etc. 

J. Allan, A Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the British Museum, Catalogue of 
the Coins of Ancient India (London, 1936), p. 297 f ; B. N. Mukherjee, Takakadi 
(in Bengali) (Calcutta, 1992), p. 48f; Sabita Sharma, Early Indian Symbols-^Numismatic 
Evidence {DtM, 1990), p. 1 Of, pis. If. 

L. Breglia, op. cit, p. 34f; PSAC, p. 4f; etc. 

1 2 

See above n. 9. 
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J. Allan, op. cit., pis. If. 

’ ^ Sabita Shaqna, ‘Silver Punch-marked Coins from Magadha— An Unknown Type’, 
Indian Numismatics, History, Art and Culture, Essays in Honour of Dr. P. L. Gupta, 
edited by D. W. MacDowall, Sabita Sharma and S. Garg, vol. I (Delhi, 1992), p, 31. 

PSAC, pi. II, no. 12; S. K. Saraswati, A Survey of Indian Sculpture (2nd edition, 
New Delhi, 1975), p. 38, fig. 16. 

* ^ P. L. Gupta and T. R. Hardekar, Ancient Indian Silver Punch- marked Coins of 
the Magadha-Mawya Kdrsapana Series (Nasik, 1985), pp. 77 (no. 526), 90 (no. 142), and 
97 (no. 362). 

I 7 

A. K* Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art (London, 1927), 
p* 43 f, figs. 106*108; S. Sharma, Early Indian Symbols— Numismatic Evidence^ pp. lOf. 

* ® K. K. Dasgupta, A Tribal History of Ancient India (Calcutta, 1974), p. 246f. 

PS/<C, pi. II, no. 13. 

Ibid.,p\. n,no. 14. 

K. K. Dasgupta, op. cit., pi. II, no. 43. 

22 

J. Allan, op. cit., p. 297f; J. N. Baneijea, Development of Hindu Iconography (2nd 
edition, Calcutta, 1956), p. 108f 

K. K. Dasgupta, op. cit., pi. I, no. 19. 

HGA, p. 166f; M. Beiber, The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age (revised edition, 

New York, 1961), p. 5; PSAC, p. 4f 

25 

M. Beiber, op. cit., p. 5. 

C. H. V. Sutherland, op. cit., p. 5 If. 

27 

R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of the Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, vol. I, 
Indo-Greek Coins (Oxford, 1914) [hereafter CCPM], pis. II-VII; J. Charbonneaux and 
others, Hellenistic Art, 330-50 B, C. (London, 1970), p. 287; PSAC, p. 5. 

CCPM, vol. I, pi. II, no. 64; pi. Ill, no. 133; pi. IX, no. 666; etc. 

M. Th. Allouche- Le Page, L’Art Monetaire des Royaumes Bactriens 
(Paris, 1956), p. 58. In this connection see also P. Pal, Indian Sculpture, vol. I, c. 500 B. C. 
to A. D. 700, A Catalogue of the Los Angeles County Museum of Art (Los Angeles, 
1986), p. 69. 

^°CCPAf,vol.Lpls. II-VU. 

HGA, pp. 166-67 and 174; M. Beiber, op. cit., p. 107 and p. 113f; 
J. Charbonneaux and others, op. cit., pp. 237f 259, and 286f; figs. 286f; Encyclopaedia oj 
World Art, vol. VII, New York, cols. 332, 337f and 352; pi. 137. 

CCPM, vol. 1, pis. X-XV; PSAC, pp. 7-8. 

” CCPM, vol. I, pi. X, nos. 10, 27 and 31; pi. XII, no. 263f, etc.; M. Artsnnanov (ed.), 
The Dawn of Art (Lenaigrad, 1974), p. 12f 

P. Gardner, A Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, The Coins of the 
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Greek and Scythid kings of Bactria and India (London, 1986), pi. XVI, no. 2; pi. XVIH, 
no. 12; pi. XX, no. 4; pi. XXIII, nos. 8-12; PSAC, pi. Ill, nos. 26 and 27; 
B. N. Mukheijee, Kusam Coins of the Land of Five Rivers (Calcutta, 1978) [hereafter 
KCLFRIt^X. Xm,no. 11. 

” CCPM, vol. I, pi. XIII, no. 334. 

Ibid., pi. Xin, no. 332. 

J. E. Van Lohuizen- De Leeuw, The ‘Scythian’ Period {Lmidaa, 1949), pi. XVIII, 
no.29;/rCLFR,p.74. 

CCPM, vol. I, pi. XV, nos. 59 and 60; pi. XVI, no. 72; W. Wroth, Catalogue of the 

Coins of Parthia (London, 1903), pi. XXVI, nos. 4-5; pi. XXX, nos. If; pi. XXXI, nos. 12f; 

L. V. Berghe, Reliefs Rupestres de L Iran Ancien (Bmssells, 1984), figs. 4 and 6. 

3 9 

E. J. Rapson, A Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Catalogue of 
the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the Western Ksatrapas, the TraikUtaka Dynasty and 
the 'Bodhi' Dynasty (London, 1908), pi. IX, nos. 243 f. 

Ibid., pi. Vn, nos. 178; pi. Xlf. 

M. Datta, A Study of the Satavdhana Coinage (New Delhi, 1990), figs. 62, 69-71, 
79, 84. 116-21 and 124. 

Ibid., figs. 2, 3, 93 etc. 
fhid.,pp. 101 and 317. 

The Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, vol. XXII, 1960, pp. 63-74. TTie 
Kusanas probably issued a limited number of silver coins even after the reformation 
effected by V’ima. These were primarily meant for circulation in the lower Indus country 
(B. N. Mukheijee, Kusana Silver Coinage, Calcutta, 1982, pp. 49f). 

For reproductions of Kusana coin-types see R. Gobi, System und Chronologic 
der Munzprazung des Kusanreiches (Wien, 1984), pis. If. 

KCLFR, pp. 17f. 

Ibid., pp. 20 and 26, n. 8. 

Ibid.,pp. 17-8; pis. XVI-XVIII. 

49 

J. M. Rosenfield, The Dynastic Art of the Kushans (Los Angeles and Berkeley, 
1967), p. 73; E. H. Mattingly, Roman Coins (2nd edition, London, 1959), pis. XXX, no. 11; 
XXXI, nos. 1 and 3; etc. 

XCIFR, pi. XIX, nos. If. 
pi. XVIII, no. 2. 

S. K. Saraswati, op. cit., p. 79, figs. 32, 35 etc. 

“ J. M. Rosenfield, op. cit., p. 72; pis. II-X; KCLFR, p. 18f 

KCLFR. p. 20; pi. XIX, no. I; XX, no. 1; XVI, no. 2; XXIV, no. If. Among other 
deities represented on coins and in the sculptural art of the empire we can refer to 
Herakles, Herakles-Serapis, Ardokhsho, Mao, Mihira, Maaseno (MahSsena), and Oado 
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{Ibid., pi XIX, no. 20, XXII, nos. 1-5; XXIII, nos. 18 and 20-2; XXVI, nos. 2*3). Sindltdy, 
representations ,of some deities on KusSna coins (like a goddess standing with a 
cornucopia and enthroned Manobago) correspond with those of the same divimdes in 
the glyptic art of the Kusana age {KCLFR, pi. XXIII, nos. 3-4). 

Ibid., p. 20f; J. N. Baneijea, op. cit., pp. 121f, 135f, etc.; B. N. Muldieijee, Nan& On 
Lion — A Study of Kusdna Numismatic Art (Calcutta, 1969), p. Ilf. 

B. N. Mukherjee, The Rise and Fall of the KusSna Empire (Calcutta, 1988) 
[hereafter RFKE\, pp. 351-52 and 324. The Oxus (Oakhsho) (which bordered Bactria on 
the north) and m>t the famous Ganges was personified on a variety of Huvishka’s coins. 

L. BregUa, op. cit., p. 13; The Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, vol. 
XXn, 1960, K). 63f and 75f; KCLFR^ p. 18f. 

5 S 

B. N. Mukherjee, ‘The Kusairia Royal Imagery and Its use by Later Kings’ in 
the Journal of Ancient Indian History, vol. XVIII, 1988-89, p. 139. 

The Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, vol. XLIX, 1987, pp. 46-7, 

B. N. Mukheijee, ‘Cults of the Emperor and Empire in the Kuswa Dominions’, 
India : History and Thoughts, A, L Basham Felicitation Volume, edited by S. N. 
Mukherjee (Calcutta, 1982), p. 127f; ‘Art in the Kusana Empire: The Scope of Study’, The 
Calcutta Review, vol. Ill, no. I, 1985, p. 39f, 

RFKE, p.iUf. 

We can especially refer to the commemorative coins and the so-called ‘pedigree’ 
series (A. N. Lahiri, Corpus of Indo-Greek Coins, 1965, pis. I-lII; W. W. Tam, The Greeks 
in Bactria and India [2nd edition , Cambridge, 1951], p. 446). 

The idea of having so many deities on the Kusana coins seems to have been 
inspired by (a) the Kusana moneyers’ knowledge of the Roman coin- types and some 
cults of the Roman Orient (gained through direct Kusana-Roman commercial contacts), 
(b) the state policy to emphasize on deities indicating the right and might of the Kusana 
mle, and (c) the desire to reflect on coinage the faiths and ideas current in Bactria. The 
heterogeneous religious elements in Kusana coinage betrays also an eclectic attitude of 
the Kusanas towards religion {KCLFR, p. 21 and p. 29, n. 35). 

/W</.,pp.21-2;pL VB. 

Ibid., p. 23 and pi. XXVI, nos. 2-3. 

TIC, pp. 19-20. The technique of smelting copper was not very well developed in 
the Kus^a empire. This may be one of the reasons for the rather poor workmanship of 
the famous Shah-ji-ki dheri casket and a large number of copper coins. 

For the Gupta coin-types see A. S. Altekar, The Coinage of the Gupta Empire. 
(Varanasi, 1957), pi If. Fm detailed discussions on the Gupta numismatic art, see B. N. 
Mukherjee, ‘A Note on Gupta Numismatic Art’, Aspects of Indian Art and Culture, 
S. K. Saraswati Commemoration Volume, edited by J. Chakravarti and D. C. 
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Bhattacharya (Calcutta, 1983), p. 135f; ‘Numismatic Art’, A Comprehensive History o/ 
India, vol. Ill, pt. II, edited by R. C. Majumdar (New Delhi, 1982), p. 1415f; Art in Gt^ta 
and Post-Gupta Coinages of Northern India (Lucknow, 1985) [hereafter ^GPOCAT], 
p. 15f; etc. 

See above no. 67. 

S. K. Saraswati, op. cit., p. 124f. 

AGPGCNI, pp. 24-5, pi. V, no. 5. 

Journal of Ancient Indian History, vol. XVIII, 1988-89, p. 135f. 

^2 Ibid. 

AGPGCNI, pi. I, no. 1; pi. Ill, no. 5. 

Ibid., pi. V, nos. 1-2. 

Ibid., pi. VI, no. 10. 

For detailed discussion on numismatic art in the Post-Gupta age and also 
references to the sources of information see AGPGCNI, pp. 36-41 and 57-8, and B. N. 
Mukheijee’s chapter on numismatic art in R. C. Majumdar (ed.), op. cit., pp. 1422-426 and 
1429431. 

AGPGCNI, p. 65, n. 2. 

Ibid., p. 66, n. 3. 

Ibid., p. 65, n. 2; p. 66, n. 5. 

Ibid., p. 66, n. 5. 

Q1 

For an example, we can refer to the 'fish’ (of the Ceras) and ‘bow’ (of the Pandyas) 
on the Cola coins. They are taken to indicate the supremacy of the Colas over the 
Pandyas and the Cera territories (B. D. Chattopadhyay, Coins and Currency Systems in 
South India, c. A. D. 225-1300 [New Delhi, 1976], p. 52). 

jj'j 

“ B. N. Mukherjee, Media of Exchange in Early Medieval North India, New Delhi, 
1992 (hereafter MEEMNI), pp. 15, 19, 28 etc.; AGPGCNI, p. 66, n. 7. 

AGPGCNI. p.41. 

C. Majumdar (ed.), op. cit,, p. 1390. 

Numismatic Digest, vol. VII, 1983, pp. 60-1. For references to rulers using the 
reverse type in question and for the exan^les of corruption of the Adivaraha type on 
later coins see AGPGCNI. p. 58, no. 34. 

Ibid,, pi. XVII, nos. 1-4, For other coin-types of the S^is see AGPGCNI, p. 42. 

Ibid., p. 43; pi. XVII, nos. 13-4; pi. XVII, no. 15. 

Ibid., p. 44. 

For a detailed discussion on the coins bearing the name of Garigeyadeva see 
ihid., AGPGCNI, pp. 46-50. 

For a discussion on the seated goddess type appearing on the coins of other 
families, see ibid., pp. 50-4, pis. XXVIIIf. For references to other remarkable types see 
ibid., pp. 54-5. 
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on 

B. N. Milkheijee, ‘Numisniatic Art’, R. C. Majumdar, op. cit^ R*. 1405-410. As tiic 
figure of Varabft continued on the gold coins of the Calukya coiiuge for a very long time 
and was adopted by the later dynasties, gold coins of South India became kpown by the 
generic name Varaha. 

’'PS^C,p.32, pi. VI, no. 56. 

Ibid., p. 32, S. K. Saraswati, op. cit., p. 181f. 

Ibid., pp. 32-3; pi. VI, figs. 57-58A. 

^ Ibid., p. 33,1J1. VI, fig. 59. 

For a discussion on the principal coin-types of proto-medieval north India see 
MEEMNI, pp. 13f; and for the same on the coin-types of south India of that period, see 
B. D. Chattopadhyay, op. cit., pp. 30-6, 38f and 205f. For discussions on artistic features 
of the relevant pieces see B. N. Mukheijee, ‘Numismatic Art*, R. C. Majumdar, op. cit., pp, 
1423-431; PSAC, pp, 31-3; and AGPGCNJ, pp. 40f. 

Numismatic Digest, vol. I, pi. V, no. 5; B. N. Mukheijee, The Indian Gold— An 
Introduction to the Cabinet of Gold Coins in the Indian Museum (Calcutta, 1990) 
[hereafter /C7], pi. VIIA, pp. 142-43. 

97 

See the catalogues of medieval coins published by the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
and the Punjab Museum, Lahore; see also C. R. Bruce II and others, The Standard Guide 
to South Asian Coins and Paper Money, since 1556 A. A, Wisconsin. 

Qfi 

D. Rajgar, Standard Catalogue of Sultanate Coins of India (Bombay, 1991), 
pp. 13-4. 

P. Pal, Court Pflmft>igfo//nrf/a (New York, 1983), pis. 143, 146, 158, 181 etc.;A.K. 
Das, Mughal Painting During Jahangir's Time, Calcutta, 1978, pis. 56, 57, 66, 67 etc.; 
PSAC, pi. VIII, nos. 69-70; IG, pis. VIIA- VII B, nos. 143-61. 

’“/G, pis. VIIA- VII B, nos. 143, 152, 155, 159 etc. 

PSAC, pi. VIII, no. 63. 

IG, p. 25. 

Ibid., pi. VIIB, nos. 1 52-53; A. K. Das, op. cit., pis. 33, 39, etc. 

IG, pi. VIIB, no. 148; B. Gascoigne, The Great Mughals (London, 1971). 
p. 129 etc, 

IG, pi. VII A, no. 148; A. K. Das, op. cit., pi. 64. 

TUzuk-i-Jahdiigm, translation by A. Rogers and H. Beveridge, vol. II, reprint 
(Delhi, 1968), p. 7; IG, pi. VII A, nos. 144f 

A. K. Das, op. cit., p. 107f 

Muntakhab-u-l-Lubdb, Bibliotheca Indica Series, 1, pp. 272 and 386. 

The Embassy of Sir Thomas Row, edited by W. Foster, vol. I, London, pp. 244- 
45. 

A fairly large number of coins including several bearing artistic devices and 
designs were issued by the Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, French and English authorities 
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before c. A. D. 1800. But these have not been included in our study. They should better 
be studied as lndo>European or early modem series. 

”’/lG/»C7CM,p.94. 

Ibid.; TIC, pp. 21-2. 
r/C,p. 34,n.49. 

An experiment in Greek minting technique has demonstrated that a minimum of 
10,000 pieces could have been produced by a good die of ancient times (Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1963, p. 229). 

A. S. Altekar, op. cit., pi. V, compare no. 7 with no. 9. 

/G, pis. If 

B. N. Mukheijee, Nand on Lion — A Study in Kusana Numismatic Art, pp. 14-5; 
pi. V, nos. 18 and 20. 

1 1 o 

Ibid., pp. 16-20. See also our article in Bengali in the Special Puja number of the 
Ananda Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, October 2, 1992. A British Museum Sculpture 
( no. 0095 18/ 1959-12-15.1) displays a lady with a cornucopia by her side referred to in an 
accompanying inscription as the image of 6n (iiriye Padima). 

Mudra, special issue. Numismatic Society of Calcutta, p. 34f; V. Sarianidi, 
Bactrian Gold (Leningrad, 1985), pp. 128 and 250. 

IG, pi. X, nos. a, etc. 
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List of Illustrations* 

(The reproduction of each coin is not always its actual size.) 

Plate 1 A silver punch-marked coin displaying inter alia a hooded wagon on 
wheels 

Plate 2 A Local coin of Ujjain — with the representation of ^iva on one side 
Plate 3 A Local copper coin of Taxila showing a mask (?) on one side 
Plate 4 A coin of the Kunindas displaying the figures of SrT, a deer and a few 
other devices 

Plate 5 A device on a coin of the Audumbaras simulating, in miniature, the 
architectural form of a shrine 

Plate 6 (a) A portrait of the Bactrian-Greek ruler Euthydemus I and 
(b) the representation of Herakles on a coin 
Plate 7 (a) A portrait of the early Indo-Greek rulers Demetrius I and 
(b) the figure of Herakles on a coin 
Plate 8 (a) A portrait of the early Indo-Greek king Antimachus and 
(b) the figure of Zeus on a coin 

Plate 9 (a) A portrait of Eucratides I and (b) Dioscuri on a silver piece 
Plate 10 Two figures stemding to front on a coin of the Scytho-Parthian ruler 
Azilises 

Plate 1 1 GajalaksmI on a coin of Azilises 

Plate 12 A portrait of the Indo-Parthian ruler Gondophares I on a coin 
Plate 13 A portrait of the Scytho-Parthian ruler Nahapana on a coin, indicating 
him as a middle-aged person 

Plate 14 Another portrait of the Scytho-Parthian ruler Nahapana, showing him 
as an old man 

Plate 15 A portrait of the Satavahana king YajnasrT Satakarni on a silver piece 
Plate 16 A fleet of ships on a Satavahana coin 

Plate 17 The seated figure of the Kusana emperor V’ima Kadphises on a coin 
Plate 18 'fhe Kusana emperor Kaniska 1 on a gold coin 
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Plate 18 (a)The statue of Kaniska I found at Mat near Mathura, now on display 
in the galleiy of the Government Museum at Mathura 
Plate 19 A coin of Ku^a emperor V’ima Kadphises 
Plate 20 Herakles on a coin of the KusSna emperor Huvishka 
Plate 21 The Kusana king Vasudeva deified (?) as Lord Vasudeva in a coin- 
type 

Plate 22 Enthroned Ardokhsha on a coin of Kaniska III 
Plate 23 The Gupta monarch Candragupta I and his queen KumaradevT on a 
gold coin 

Plate 24 S^udragupta playing on a lyre as shown on a gold coin 
Plate 25 Candragupta II riding on a horse on a gold piece 
Plate 26 Kumaragupta I slaying a lion as shown on a gold coin 

Plate 27 Kumaragupta I slaying a rhinoceros as shown on a gold coin 

Plate 28 Skandagupta and his queen (or LaksmI) as shown on one of his 
coins 

Plate 29 The figure of a horse on a ASvamedha type coin of Samudragupta 

Plate 30 Seated LaksmT on a coin of Candragupta II 

Plate 3 1 A goddess feeding a peacock on a gold piece of Kumaragupta I 
Plate 32 A goddess on a lion on a gold piece of Kumaragupta I 

Plate 33 A conventional bust on a silver coin of Candragupta 11 

Plate 34 A representation of Candragupta II on one of his copper pieces 
Plate 35 The so-called Apratigha coin-type of Kumaragupta I 
Plate 36 An icon of Karttikeya as represented on a coin of Kumaragupta I 
Plate 37 The goddess Yamuna on a tortoise on a coin-type of Samudragupta 

Plate 38 The goddess Yamuna on a tortoise as sculpted on a doorjamb of a 

temple of the Gupta age, now kept in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
Plate 39 ^iva on a bull on a coin of Sa^ahka of Gaud 
Plate 40 A gold coin of Balamrgaiika of Samatata and Vahga displaying (a) 
the king as an archer on one side, and (b) the seated LaksmT on the 
other 

Plate 41 A goddess on a coin of Kasmlra 
Plate 42 The bust of the Huna ruler Lakhana on one of his coins 

Plate 43 The bust of the Huna ruler Khihgila on one of his coins 

Plate 44 The bust of the Huna ruler Bayasara on one of his coins 

Plate 45 The figure of a bull on a coin attributed to the Pallavas 

Plate 46 The repnresentation of Adivaraha on a silver coin attributed to the 
Pratihara king Bhoja 

Plate 47 Adivaraha (an incarnation of Lord Visnu) in a proto-medieval 
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Plate 

Plate 


Plate 

Plate 

Plate 

Plate 

Plate 

Plate 

Plate 

Plate 

Plate 

Plate 

Plate 


sculpture, now kept in the Allahabad Museum, Allahabad (no. AM 
110 ) 

48 (a) and (b) A gold coin attributed to Bhoja, displaying (a) the Adivaraha 

on one side and (b) a cow and a calf on the other 

49 (a)Obverse and (b) reverse of two coins of Spalapatideva, the 

ruler, bearing on one side an equestrian figure and on the other a 
seated bull 

50 A seatbd Roddess on a gold coin of the Kalacuri king Gahgeyadeva 

5 1 The figure of a boar punched on a gold coin of the Eastern Calukyas 

52 One side of a gold piece of the Later Calukya king Jayasirhha 
Jagadekamalla, displaying a form of architecture 

53 A lozenge shaped coin of Nasir Shah of Malwa 

54 A gold coin of the Mughal emperor Akbar with the shape of a 
mihrab on either of its longer sides 

55 A square gold coin of the Mughal emperor Jahangir 

56 An octagonal coin of the Ahoms (of Assam) 

57 A portrait of Akbar on a coin issued by his son Jahangir 

58 A portrait of Jahangir on one of his gold pieces 

59 Zodiacal signs on the coins of Jahangir 

60 A male deity on a gold coin of Krsnadeva Raya of the Vijayanagara 
empire 


• Courtesy: Author 
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32 

ART AND INDIAN EPIGRAPHY 

T he Persian and Arabic inscriptions are found in India, as a rule, from 
the last decade of the 12th century, when Muslim foothold was established 
in North India. Albeit, a few such inscriptions of the earlier dates, numbering 
about a dozen or so, have been found in Haryana' and Gujarat.^ In the eastern 
part of the country, the earliest inscriptions in Persian and Arabic which have 
come to light belong to the first quarter of the 13th century,^ while in the 
Deccan, they appear at a later date, synchronizing with the establishment of 
direct political authority over friis region by Alau’d-Din Khaljl.'* It is quite likely 
that in the coastal regions, particularly on the Gujarat, Konkan, Malabar, and 
Coromandal coasts, early Muslim settlers left some epigraphical records. 
Indeed, according to popular belief and traditional accounts, there wwe early 
Muslim inscriptions in Kerala and elsewhere in South India; but no such record 
of an earlier date has been found so far. 

These inscriptions are usually on religious or non-secular buildings Uke 
mosques and tombs and on secular edifices like fOTts, fort-walls, gateways, 
palaces, tanks, wells, step-wells, water-storages, bridges, gardens, 
caravansarais, school buildings and the like. Inscriptions have also been found 
on what can be termed as boundary-stones and direction-stones. There were 
also inscriptions on objects like arms, seals or signets, vases, utensils, crockery, 
precious stones, etc. 

The language of the majority of the records of Muslim India is Persian, 
which has been, throughout the greater part of the last millennium, the official 
language of the country. Many are, at the same time, in Arabic and quite a few 
are in both Arabic and Persian. The few records that are in Urdu mostly belong 
to the nineteenth-twentieth centuries (when too, it did not replace Persian), but 
about half a dozen earlier records set up during the sixteenth-seventeenth 
centuries represent the older form of this language.*’ Quite a good number of 
these epigraphs is bilingual, and in a couple of cases, even trilingual, written 
either in Persian or Arabic and one or two Indian languages, Sanskrit and / or a 
regional language^ The early inscriptions are, as a rule, in Arabic which b^an to 
be gradually but steadily replaced, from the middle of the 1 3th century, by 
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Persian, which became more or less the accq)ted language for epigraphs from 
tfie next century right even to the present day. However, almost exclusively in 
Bengal, Kerala and parts of Tamil Nadu, and to a considerable extent in 
Gujarat, Arabic held its ground until the advent of the seventeenth century and 
even until the present times in Kerala. From the seventeenth century, which saw 
the zenith of Mughal Power in India, Persian gained still wider currency in 
q)igr^hs as in State records and almost con^letely replaced Arabic in the first- 
half of the eightebnth century. The Arabic records are all in prose with a few 
exceptions, die earliest metrical one, it is interesting to note, being from West 
Bengal.^ On the contrary, metrical Persian epigraphs have been quite common 
from the fourteenth century itself 

These inscriptions are usually dated in the Hijri era which started with the 
migration (Hijrat) of Prophet Muhammad from Mekka to Madina. 
The year is invariably expressed in words in Arabic or Persian until about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, when we first came across the use of numerals or 
figures. But their use becomes somewhat common only a century later. The 
dates are also expressed in a chronogram, that is to say, by adding up the 
numerical values assigned to the letters of a particular phrase given for the 
purpose, usually in metrical records. The dating in the years of the rule of a 
particular monarch commonly adopted by the Mughal emperors in their coins 
was also employed as a rule in their epigraphs. But this practice, like the 
metrical legend on coins, is found followed first, in pre-Mughal period, in the 
inscriptions of the Sultans of Gujarat.^ Inscriptions from Deccan also bear dates 
in the solar adaptation of the lunar Hijri era, called the Shuhur San or in local 
parlance Shursan or Sursan which was widely current in the kingdom of 
Bijapur.® We have so far got only two instances of the use of Shuhur era in the 
north in the inscriptions of the first half of the sixteenth century’ A more recent 
epitaph of 1872, gives the date of demise in eight eras— -Hijri, Gregorian, Jalall, 
MajusI, Yezdjerdl, WaslI, FaslI, Bahgla and Vikrama (the name of the eighth 
era 1034 equivalent to 1872 A. D. is illegible).” 

HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE 

These epigraphs are important as sources of the history of the period. As a 
rule, they mention the history of the structure on which they appear and the 
political or social status of its builder, local official and provincial governor and 
the reigning monarch. It is true that they do not constitute, in this regard, as 
primtuy a source, or do not contain such detailed and extraneous information, 
as is generally met with in their Sanskritic and Efravidian counterparts. The 
direct information suf^lied by them is relatively small because during tiiis period, 
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there wctc other media of dissemination of historical information, like written 
chronicles or dynastic accounts, royal orders (farmans) or grants (sanads), etc. 
Nevertheless, they furnish definite material for the political, cultural, social and 
religious history of the period. But for these records the gap in the chronology of 
rulers, ignored by historians, would in some cases, have remained unfilled. For 
example, the Bengal Sultans Ruknu’d-Dih Kaika’us, Shamsu’d-ESn FIruz Sh5h 
and Alau’d-Din Flruz Shah, Bihar ruler Muhammad ShMi Sur, Malwa king 
Ahmad Shah, and Nizam Shalu king Budian III are known to posterity through 
these epigraphs only. As is well known, the entire political history of the Bengal 
Sultanate during the fourteenth-sixteenth centuries has been reconstmcted with 
the help of inscriptions and coins only. Even in the case of small but powerful 
principalities like the Khanate of Nagaur and the AuhadHs of Bayana (fifteenth- 
sixteenth centuries) who have not been entirely overlooked by chroniclers, it is 
througli the epigraphs only that their history has been properly pieced together. 
Even in the case of some of the well-known kings like Nusrat Shah Tughluq of 
Delhi, Dilawar Khan and Hoshang Shah GhotT and Nasir Shah Khaljl of Malwa 
and Mubarak Shah Faruql of Khandesh, their full titles are known from 
epigraphs only. Then, these epigraphs have supplied the names, and by 
implication the place of postings, etc., of a large number of officials of different 
status like ministers, governors, commanders, officers of the revenue and like 
departments under different dynasties, both central and provincial; in the case of 
some of the well-known officials and noblemen, the places of postings or fiefs 
have been known only through the records mentioning them. 

Among the recent finds of interest are a few Mamluk records: one of 
Muhammad bin Sam from Nagaur,*’ one of Qutbu’d-DTn Aibak from Kara 
near Allahabad,'^ one of either Aibak or his master from Thanesar,*^ epitaph of 
an early Mamluk nobleman Izzu’d-DIn Bakhtyar from Delhi,'*’ two inscriptions 
from Nagar (Fatehpur Sikri),*^ and one of Balban now in the Patiala 
Museum. A number of new KhaljT inscriptions include such interesting records 
as the one investing Alau’d-DTn’s nephew Iknl Khan with regal titles, now in the 
Allahabad Museum,'^ inscriptions of Qutbu’d-Dln Mubarak from Rajur in 
Buldana district of Maharashtra,'” and that from Bari Khatu in Nagsur district 
of Rajasthan which furnishes the name of a new governor'^ and from 
Varanasi,^** etc. New Tughluq inscriptions, in comparatively greater numbers, 
were found at places like Dekawa^ Patan and Cambay in Gujarat,^* Kethora 
in Madhya Pradesh,^^ Lat^un and Nagaur in Rajasthan,^’ and Sirsi and 
Varanasi in Uttar Pradesh,^** supplying names of new Muqta’s and first-rank 
noblemen or full names of known ones like Dchtiyam’d-DIn Turkan, Ikhtiyam’d- 
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DBi Juljin, Ikhtiy5ru’d<£^ Giopan, Qutbu’d-C^ Nfgm, Nasiru’d-D!h (and his 
daughter Shea- Khatun), Alp Kh3n and the like. It may be of great interest to 
find that three Thghluq peric^ inscriptions, two of them on tall pillars and one on 
a big tablet, of Firuz Shah seem to strongly indicate the £Eu;t (not taken note of 
by writers on medieval Indian history) that a medieval Muslim ruler had 
emulated the great Mauryan emperor, evidently to go down in history as the 
second A^oka. Coming from as extreme ends of his vast empire, Fatehabad 
(Hiss^ district, liaryana)^^ in west, north-west, Jarmpur (district headquarters, 
Uttar Pradesh),^* in far east and Khambhat (Cambay, Kheda district, 
Gujarat)^^ in west, south-west, these unusually long Persian records, while 
briefly reporting the purport for which they were set up, narrate at some length 
temporal achievements of the Tughluq ruler such as the conquest of Lakhnanti 
(Bengal), Jajnagar (Orissa), etc., recalling to mind the A^kw edicts. 

Quite a few more epigraphs of the Bahmanis of Deccan and their 
successors have been found after their detailed accoimt appeared a few years 
back.^* These, as usual, provide new names in official hierarchy as well as some 
welcome information on administration or similar aspects of the life of the 
period.^’ To quote only one, a record from Rajupeta in Nalgonda district of 
Andhra Pradesh, dated as late as A. H. 945 (A. D. 1529), which incidentally 
does not use regal titles for the founder of the Qutb Shahr dynasty Sultan Qull, 
gives some idea about the irrigation system: A servant of Malik Qiwamu’l-Mulk, 
the son-in-law of Sultan Qull, excavated a tank and stipulated that from the 
crop grown with its water, one share would go to him (to be used for charitable 
purposes), one to the State and two for public benefit; some free-hold land was 
also obtained and the proceeds from it were to be utilized for the repairs of a 
bridge.^® 

Likewise, the inscriptions from Bengal, Gujarat, Malwa, etc., have afforded 
valuable material for the history of these kingdoms or regions. The most 
outstanding find fiom Bengal is an epigraph fix)m Sian in Biibhum district which 
happens to be the earliest record found so far in the eastern part of the country 
and its purport is no less interesting: it records the construction in 1221 of a 
Hospice (khanqdh) for saintly persons and mystics engaged in meditation of 
God.^’ This would show that by this time, Islamic saintly establishments had 
already been at work in the region. 

Even for the provincial kingdoms of Gujarat and Malwa, these inscriptions- 
provide information about their kings and officials,^^ which is not met with in 
historical works in which these two kingdoms fortunately abound. A recent 
survey in Kashmir has yielded a number of inscriptions, which provide hiftierto 
unutilized material.^^ More notable among these is an qriftph of the wife of the 
celebrated Sultan Zainu’l-Abidfii (1452 A. D.).^ 
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Likewise, the Mughal inscriptions found all over the country provide 
immensely valuable information about local history.^^ The inscriptions of the 
later Mughals, in particular, found in various regions of Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh and Deccan, indicate the extent of their authority, nominal or otherwise, 
acknowledged in these parts where independent or semi-independent 
principalities had come into existence in the post-Aurangzeb period.^^ 

They have also thrown light on events or personages unrecorded in 
historical works, more particularly in case of the areas far removed from central 
or provincial metropolis; their value for the local history of a village, town or 
district is unquestioned and unrivalled, for historical works hardly condescend to 
even mention them. Even in the case of provinces, the inscriptions have proved 
of greater help in this regard than chronicles: for example, the succession list of 
the governors of Bihar under Rruz Shah Tughluq has been drawn up from 
epigraphical evidence only.^’ The authentic, though brief, information furnished 
by these records has helped to clear up confusing statements or biased accounts 
about the political status of different regions as for example, different parts of 
Rajasthan during the 13th- 18th centuries, Bihar in the 14th- 16th centuries, 
Raichur doab which was a bone of contention between the Bahmani and their 
successor ShdhTs of Bijapur on one hand and the Rayas of Mjayanagara 

on the other, KaliAgs, Telingana and Konkan — Goa in the 16th century and 
different parts of Madhya Pradesh and Deccan in the time of the later 
Mughals.^* Two inscriptions found in Sabarkantha district of Gujarat indirectly 
supply interesting and definite information about the whereabouts of the last 
Sumara Chief of Sind, Hammii son of Duda, after his defeat by FTruz Tughluq. 
One of these records finally settles the proper as well as the tribal name of this 
Chief which are differently recorded in historical works.^^ It also indicates that 
he was granted fief at or around Parantij, the findspot of the epigraph.'*® This is 
corroborated by the other epigraph, also from the same place, set up about a 
century later, which refers to the death of a great grandson of the brother of the 
said Chief, Sikandar Khan by name, who is stated therein to have fallen in a 
battle in Sembhar, now called Sherpura, in Vadgam taluka of Banas Kantha 
district of Gujarat — ^an interesting piece of information in itself.'” 

In a number of instances, these inscriptions have corrected statements from 
other sources, original as well as modem — ^the latter including gazetteers and 
reports which have indiscriminately recorded traditions or local gossip as 
history, particularly in regard to history of certain regions or monuments.'*^ 

Of even greater importance is the information supplied by these epigraphs 
on different a^>ects of contemporary life including admimstration, particularly 
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tiiose affectii^ different sections of the general public which is generally not met 
with in chronicles. A number of records, of which the majority, it is intaostiRg to 
note, come from the Deccan, contain official ordws or mandates recording 
adjustment of public grievances through proclamations abolishing taxes and 
prohibiting some unlawful levies, imofficial imports or undesirable practices, 
establishm^t of schools or colleges for religious or secular instruction and 
endowment, for their maintenance, salary for the teachers and stipends for the 
students, remission of dues or provision of facilities for promotion of trade, 
foundation of new village-markets, and ensuring their prosperity by remitting 
some or all categories of regular taxes in full or in part, for a fixed period, stqis 
to increase agricultural output, augmentation of water supply through wells, 
tanks and canals for agriculture as well as civic consumption and provide better 
communications by making roads on hills and ghats, building bridges, 
caravansarais, establishing ffee-kitchens and alms-houses, and the like. 

It will not be without interest to specify the nature of a few such orders; 
abolishing the custom of niputrik whereby the property of a person (in sonic 
parts, of certain communities like Hindus only) who died without leaving a male 
(in some parts, any) heir, reverted to the State,"*-^ prohibiting the forced labour 
imposed on weavers, who were migrating thus causing fall in revenue, and on 
KolTs, preventing officials from compelling to purchase their agricultural produce 
or that of crown-lands in whole lots or at rates higher than the market one, 
remitting grain due during a severe famine, removing marriage-tax, birth-tax, 
hunter’s tax, police-tax, grazing-tax, wrighter’s tax, tax on animal carrion, relief 
in tax on artisans like oil-crushers, tailors or barbers, or on grocers or fanners, 
irrigation of crop by excavating channels, feeding- wells, tanks or ponds, 
building or rebuilding dams and making additional grants by way of 
encouragement for cultivating w'astc-lands.'’*’ Some epigraphs also contain 
schedule of rates of agricultural commodities. There are also verbatim copies 
of royal farmans, which contain indirect information about the local produce, 
condition of people, social beliefs, class prejudices, etc. 

On the administrative side, we get a large number of designations and posts 
as were current in different regions at different periods and have some idea of 
revenue divisions or some divisions of some parts of the country and terms 
designating them and information about the existence of and influence wielded 
by the local guilds like mahajans. 

On the social side, the large list of builders mentioned in these records 
fiimish an interesting study in social status and vocations — fix)m that of a Muslim 
scavenger to a king. They also indicate, in a way, the temporal well-being on 
one hand and the spiritual or religious leaning on the other of such cross- 
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sections of the Islamic society as banner-makers, vegetable-sellers, bangle- 
makers, tobacco-sellers, oil-pressers, coppersmiths, blacksmiths, weavers, 
shoe-makers, barbars, horse-shoe-fitters and the like, apart from saintly 
establishments, mercantile aid sea-fering families and soldiers, particularly in the 
coastal towns. 

The endowments made for the upkeep and maintenance of religious and 
non-religious establishments may be taken to indicate the pattern of investment 
obviously intended to ensure regular income in the form of shops, gardens, 
arable land and even wells which would in turn imply the agricultural bias of the 
economy and irrigational pattern of crop-taking wherever possible. A few 
inscriptions have been found in the mercantile and sea-trade centre of 
Khambhat (Cambay) in Gujarat which bear testimony to the high social status 
and affluence enjoyed by freed slaves. Some epigraphs pointedly or by 
implication refer to the prevalence of bribery, corruption, harassment, 
misappropriation of even religious edifices in some way or the other and of the 
rent of the buildings endowed for them and harassment to or change of 
attendants and employees looking after them.'*^ In some coastal towns, some 
families appear to have some sort of monopoly in trade and in quite a few 
cases, the leading merchants — Maliku’t-Tujjar or Prince of merchants as they 
were called — enjoyed official status and administrative or like authority.'** A 
large number of records, mostly epitaphs of officials, scholars, merchants, 
sailors, craftsmen, etc., show them to be foreigners settled in India: quite a few 
of them, particularly in Gujarat, both in the coastal region as well as in the 
hinterland, seem to have settled down even before the Muslim conquest of the 
province and carried on trade and other duties of normal life. 

Apart from places like Khambhat (Cambay) and Patan in Gujarat, epitaphs 
have been found in large numbers at Karad (Satara district) and Paithan in 
Maharashtra, Srinagar and other places in Kashmir, Allahabad, Jalesar (Etah 
district) and Varanasi, in Uttar Pradesh and they also point to the foreign origin 
of the deceased. Some later — 18th century — epigraphs give evidence of a 
colony of Armenians in North India.'*’ A few show how the Hindus, particularly 
the local Maratha chiefs, held in reverence Muslim saints, and a few others 
present an example of toleration of a Hindu place of worship by the Muslims, 
and of a Muslim pTr using his good offices with the provincial governor to get a 
•lain Po^al handed over to the original owners. As against these, there are 
inscriptions recording the demolition of the places of worship — ^both temples 
and mosques, and a communal disturbance here and there.'*® 
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About a dozen q)igraphs — almost all of them bilingual — n^resent a distuu:^ 
or rather unique feature in Indian epigraphy as a whole. These were set up as 
direction-stohes at important road junctions indicating the way to places in four 
directions: all these direction-stones, it is interesting to note, were set up in the 
territories of the Nizam ShahT kings — ^the north-easternmost findspot being a 
place near Betul in Madhya Pradesh and the westernmost place being Cheul in 
Koiaba district of Maharashtra.^^ Two inscriptions set up in the time of the 
Oudh Nawab“%luhammad All Shah (1837-1842) contain charts showing 
distances of important towns and cities from Lucknow.^® There has come to 
light at least one inscription indicating the boundary or limit of the BahmanI 
kingdom under Alau’d-DIn Ahmad Shah (1435-1458).^' Quite a few visitors’ 
records have also been found: commemorating the visit to or halt at some 
places, these give a definite idea of routes and roads. Of sufficient interest in this 
regard are the dated records (with month and day), numbering more than three 
dozen which have been left behind in the form of beautifully executed 
inscriptions on a pillar or a wall of a palace, a mansion, a mosque, a tomb, a 
temple, a roadside chatri etc., by Mir Muhammad Ma sum NamI, a well- 
known official-author of Akbar, on the Agra-Deccan, Agra-Sind and Agra- 
Qandahar-Isfahan-Qazwin road.^^ 

ARCHITECTURAL ASPECT 

A very important aspect of these epigraphic records is that they constitute 
an extremely valuable means for the study of the history and development of 
architectural styles.^^ They identify, beyond any doubt, secular buildings like the 
Ambar Khana^"* and a mansion of a nobleman, at Bijapur.^^ They also supply 
scanty but important information on otoer subjects of interest like numismatics, 
on some events — ^battles fought or stone foot-prints brought — unrecorded in 
history or names of places, etc.^^ The inscriptions on guns, in particular, 
constitute perhaps the main source for the history of their manufacture in 
India.^^ A couple of inscribed guns manufactured in Egypt in the sixteenth 
century and another in Kabul in the early nineteenth century aire extant.^® 

These provide an important source for the study of the literary contributions 
of India on the whole and of its different provinces and regions to the Persian, 
and in a limited way to toe Arabic literature. Specimens are available of toe local 
dialects or languages current in different regions®’ (particularly through the 
bilin^l or trilingual versions or local words used in toe text) that indicate the 
extent of toe usage of one or the other of these local languages, particularly in 
toe border areas. 
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But more than literature, it is in the particular field of fine arts, namely 
Calligraphy, that these epigr^hs are extremely valuable. They assume a much 
greater importance, particularly in the case of epigraphs of the pre-Mughal 
period when paintings, miniature and even calligraphy on wastis or in 
manuscripts were not so popular. Indeed, very few specimens of the early 
period in these fields have come down to us. The epigraphs provide a rich 
collection of beautifully-executed calligraphical specimens on stone. They are in 
diverse scripts and of, at times, amazing dimensions with ingenious 
ornamentation. The number of such mural records as is by any standard perfect 
specimens of calligraphical art can very well compare favourably with their 
counterparts on paper. As is well known, Arabic script in which these records 
are written is by its very form and nature, best suited for artistic manip ul at ion. It 
has been fashioned by talented masters into some well-defined and highly 
artistic forms or scripts as distinguished fiom one another by the proportion of 
roundness or straightness, various sizes, flairs or flourishes, etc., of its letters 
which are composed of vertical, oblique and horizontal strokes and rounded or 
flattish curves. The ligatures or strokes coimecting two letters which characterize 
the alphabet, lend themselves easily to graceful ornamental flourishes in any 
decorative scheme. The linear and cursive forms of the letters are suitable for a 
variety of patterns, geometrical, floral, or otherwise as may be designed by an 
artist. It is these features which have given a free-play to the highly sensitive 
imagination of artist who have left for posterity a large number of enduring 
specimens of penmanship on stone that delight the discerning eye even today. 

The main scripts used in the epigraphs are Kii/ic, Naskh, Thulth, and 
Nasta'lTq each executed with its distinctive conventional styles varying 
according to the period, locality, and the ingenuity of the calligraphists. 
So far as inscriptions are concerned, these calligraphists do not always strictly 
observe, except in the highly stylized scripts like Kufic and Nastaliq, the rules 
of formation of these scripts. By the time we start getting inscriptions in 
considerable numbers in India, say close of the twelfth century (hardly two or 
three records have come down to us prior to this period), the art of calligraphy 
had already reached a high level of excellence in Islamic countries, where 
monumental epigraphy was mostly in the highly decorative Kufic, of which most 
fantastic ornamental forms, intertwining, interlacing, floral and geometrical, were 
produced in the elevaith and twelfth centuries after which it was being replaced 
by Naskh or Thulth. 
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Therefore, it is not surprising that very few early Indian inscriptions are in 
Kufic of wlpch the important specimens are about a dozen epigraphs at 
Bhadreshwar, on the Screens of the QuwwatuT-Islam mosque at Delhi, the 
Adhm-Din-ka-Jhompra mosque at Ajmer, and the tombs of Sultans Ghari and 
Iltutmish at Delhi.^'^ The Bhadre^war (Kachchh district, Gujarat) inscriptions, 
some of which are dated in the middle of the twelfth century, present some 
characteristic decorative variations of this style including the highly florid one in 
which the i]|t«twining shafts of letters form an artistic motif of floral and 
arabesque designs (Plate 1). Among the very few Kiific inscriptions found in 
India, historical or otherwise, none has such different varieties of Kujic as these 
epigraphs, but the weathering of the letters and their embellishments cut out in 
relief have unfortunately robbed them of their otherwise great artistic effect.*' 
The decorative Kiific calligraphy of the Delhi and Ajmer mosques is of a high 
order and comparable with those of its class in Islamic countries, particularly 
east of Arabia. There are, in addition, about a dozen more inscriptions of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries in different styles of Kiific, plain and ornamental, 
now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, which were brought from foreign countries. Of these, the 
most artistic is the one engraved on a stone sarcophagus in which the obituary is 
inscribed in ornamental Kiific of intricate pattern in which shafts of letters of 
symmetrical shape and pleasing outline with artistic flourishes have been so 
interwoven as to produce bewilderingly intricate pattern of geometrical designs 
all set against a rich floral background formed by sprigs and leaves sprouting out 
from the ends or angles of tlie letters.*^ 

It was evidently the intricate nature of this branch of Arabic penmanship and 
subsequent dearth of competent artists therein that should account for the 
limited number of inscriptions in Kufic even at this early period and their almost 
total disappearance in subsequent records.*^ There are later specimens of this 
calligr^hic style, but they are not only limited in number but also comprise only 
a small part — one single panel of the religious text Basmala— of the entire 
epigraph and that too in a few parts of Gujarat province only, as shall be 
pointed out later on; this, again, in records of the late thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. There is, however, a beautiful exception: the epigraph on the mihnlh 
in the Badshdh-Ka-Takht part of the AdTna Mosque at Pandua (West Bengal) 
assignable to 1369 (Plate 2), contains an entire line in a totally different but 
highly artistic variety of Kiific;^ it also represents one of the few examples, in 
India, of an epigraph executed in larger Jhulth letters with the smaller Kiific line 
running across the top.*^ An instance or two of plain and simple insipid Kific of 
the 17th century are also available.** 
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But that there was altogether no lack of talent in this field of architectural 
decorative medium is evident fi:om the excellent quality of the monumental 
Naskh and Thulth that marie the early Sultanate records at Delhi, Ajmer, Hansi, 
etc., in north India.®’ The Naskh of some of these epigraphs is of a very elegant 
type remarkable for its vigour and boldness of execution, its decorative effect 
being enhanced by such devices like the peculiar shape of the latter fei^with its 
cross-drawn upper tail.®* In the excellent Thulth of the inscriptions of the Qutb 
Minor, Delhi and other monuments at Ajmer, Hansi, Bari, IQiatu, Bih3rshaiif 
etc., the vertical strokes ending in slanting blunt upper ends and tapering, 
pointed or slightly inclined lower ones, are in rhythmic harmony with the fine 
contour and proportion of its not so perfect curves.®^ In particular, the aicircling 
bands of inscriptions on the Qutb Minar, marked by finely carved distinct 
double string-course-border of geometrical and floral designs, running all along, 
and the large lettering standing out prominent against restrained ornament of the 
background consisting of floral designs or small medallions filling the blank 
space between the raised letters, produce a highly artistic visual effect.’® The 
Biharsharif inscription of Tughril ^ted 1242 is also a fine specimen of excellent 
Thulth whose visual effect is rendered more picturesque by the sumptuous 
floral background (Plate 3).’* In the slightly later Mamluk inscriptions, the 
proportion of the thickness of the letters and their taper, etc., is not so perfect,” 
while in some of the still later Mamluk epigraphs — of the time of Balban and his 
successors, the art of penmanship is on the decline.’^ It may also be noted that 
not infrequently the quality of penmanship is not uniform in the records of the 
period. Moreover, it varies from region to region and even from monument to 
monument at the same place and point of time.’"* The inscriptions of Bengal of 
this period are very few. As a matter of fact, the earliest record found there so 
far is dated 1221, and there is nothing particular about its calligraphy.’® The 
calligraphy of other records from the eastern region including Bengal mostly 
belonging to the second-half of the 1 3th century conform to the style of their 
counterparts in north India.’® 

The expansion of Muslim authority in the fourteenth century saw, along with 
the increasing number of inscriptions, a greater variety in calligraphical styles. 
The bold monumental Thulth was replaced by another variety of ornamental 
Naskh?'’ It was this Naskh with variations here and there, or an akin variety of 
Thulth, which was extensively employed in the pre-Mughal inscriptions 
throughout the country.’* These epigraphs provide a number of specimens of 
beautiful writing on stone in which vigour and excellence have been skilfully 
combined, particularly in big inscriptions where the size of letters, is unusually 
large. The designing of such stupendous records speaks volumes for the high 
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aitistic taletits and perfect sense of balance of the calIigriq)her.^The Thtdth of 
these inscriptions is marked by easy and rhythmic flow of the strokes and 
graceful cufves of its letters; the sweep is freer and the floW greater. These 
qualities invest them with a grace and charm which is accentuated by that 
particular decorative device called Tughra or by simple but artistic devices like 
extension of horizontal stroke of a letter, usually occurring at one end or in the 
middle, to the other aid, dividing the entire panel into halves, with symmetrically 
placed letta^ above and below,*® or by providing a floral background,*’ or by 
ensuring a happy balance of the gracefully drawn letters.*^ TTiw/rA continued to 
be employed, along with Naskh, right up to the Mughal period. Even when 
Nasta ’iTq became popular, Thulth and Naskh did not disappear altogether 
fix)m inscriptions but are found employed in records, albeit in diminishing 
numbers, right up to the last century.*^ 

Some of the best specimens of Thulth penmanship of the fifteenth- 
eighteenth century inscriptions, to quote only a few, are from Patna in Bihar, 
Baroda, Broach, Champaner and Rayania in Gujarat, Buihai^ur, and Mandu in 
Madhya Pradesh, Ahmednagar and Thalner in Maharashtra, Bidar, Bijapur and 
Raichur in Karnataka, Golconda, Hyderabad, Kumool, Medak and Patancheru 
in Andhra Pradesh and Kara in Uttar Pradesh.*'' 

It may also be noted here that the Thulth calligraphy of the epitaphs at 
Golconda and Hyderabad belonging to the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries is 
almost without exception of a very high order (Plate 4). It is remarkable for the 
elegance and graceful flow of writing, produced by the symmetry and rhythmic 
sweep of the letters. The epitaphs in the Golconda Tombs and in the necropolis 
called Daira Mir Momin at Hyderabad are of great artistic merit and their 
uniformly superior quality shows that they must have been designed by master 
artists. Special mention may be made here of the epigraph on Shah Amin’s 
Dargah at Bijapur, which can easily rank among the finest specimens of 
calligraphic art on stone in India. Apart from excellent Thulth writing with 
Tughra, there also flourishes the disposition of the text and the lay-out of the 
entire inscription running in wide panels along the three sides of the huge main 
entrance of the tomb. It is remarkable, aiming as it does at symmetrical 
distribution of well-shaped letters. The artist had an eye on diversity to avoid 
monotony and his ingenuity found expression in the disposal of letters and their 
shafts in lozenge-shaped panels, each divided into the equal parts by 
prolongation of horizontal parts of a letter as referred to above. The stupendous 
size of the epigr^h — ^it measures 21.47 metres by 60 cms. — should also give 
an idea of the skill of the artist. 
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There are very fine specimens of Naskh also, which differs ft^om Thulth 
mainly in that the thickness of its letters is about one to three of the lattCT and is 
consequently scanewhat stiff and rigid. The Naskh of the early period, that is of 
the Khaljl and Tughluq periods, whether in the north or south, is bold and 
vigorous, but it lacks the graceful charm and rhythmic flow of Thulth. In the 
fifteenth century, it developed regional characteristics, for example, in die 
kingdoms of Gujarat, Malwa and Deccan (undw die Bahmanls). As a result, the 
inscriptions at Mangrol, Ahmedabad, Khambhat (Cambay), Patan, Bharruch 
(Broach), etc., in Gujarat,®^ or Mandu and Canderi in Malwa,®^ or 
Daulatabad, Gulbarga, Sagar, etc. in the BahmanI kingdom,®^ Bankapur, 
Panala, Raichur, etc. under the Adil Shahls,®® Hyderabad under the Qutb 
Shahls,®’ and Ahmednagar under the Nizam Sh5his,®° though executed in 
Naskh have their own distinct features discernible in the sweep or flourish of 
some letters, converting the loops of letters like ja and qaf, or designing some 
short words into trefoil,^* with or without too much use of ligatures and like 
characteristics. 

At the same time, we do have perfect specimens of Naskh, in accordance 
with the principles laid down in the science of calligraphy, but these are 
comparatively few.^ 

Naskh, also like Thulth, did not completely yield its place to Nasta'lTq in 
the subsequent centuries. As a matter of fact, for religious text in Arabic, it 
continued to be almost exclusively used until the nineteenth century, even when 
there was historical record alongside in Persian, executed in Nasta'llq 
characters.^^ 

Sometime from the early fourteenth century itself, we get specimens of 
typical regional monumental calligraphy in which the artists have used their 
knowledge of script and inherent skill with great imagination and viability. 
Characteristic of Bihar and Bengal in the east and Gujarat and Nagaur in the 
West, this calligraphy conforms strictly neither to Thulth nor to Naskh, but 
bears strong resemblance to what is described as Bihar script. It is almost 
Naskh in its structure, but the strokes therein are drawn thicker towards their 
left end, terminating eithCT in a sharp or a blunt solid point or to Riqa. It is more 
roundish in its structure and its horizontal strokes and almost flattish curves 
descend slantingly towards the left. The inscriptions of the Bihar script are 
usually found in Bengal only (Plate 5),^ with isolated examples in Bihar (then 
part of Bengal), Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan and Gujarat.’^ Their number, 
however, is few, and moreover this style disappears from inscriptions by the end 
of the fourteenth century itself.^ But though it is not entirely devoid of artistic 
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effect, it lacks the grace and charm of what has been tem^d the Bihar (province 
as against the script just mentioned) variety of epigraphical penmanship. A 
nimiber of inscriptions, dating from the early years of, and continuing right 
through the fourteenth century, were inscribed in a typical calligraphical style 
which is free from conventional restrictions. Its keynote is delicacy and 
refinemait despite the precise and crisp vertical lines and curves of the wri ting 
Its beautiful Tauql and /Zi^a-like ThuUh or Naskh calligraphy is distinguish^ 
by decorative flourishes of its profusely used ligatures, somewhat slanting 
strokes of the markaz of the letter kaf and flattish but graceful and symmetrical 
curves, the overall effect of which is heightened by boldness of execution and 
neat elegance.^’ The designer also indulges in a few intricate decorative devices 
by which a part of the letter, usually a curve, is made to serve the purpose for 
two,’* a device which became very popular among the later calligraphers of 
Nasta ’iTq^ The letters move with easy grace and have an extremely pleasing 
harmony of strokes and curves of various patterns which produce a linear 
rhythm seldom achieved on paper; they reveal a graceful movement and sweep 
that is as natural ‘as that of a flowing stream’. 

It is difficult to say if Bihar was the home of this charming style. Though 
recent finds point to its origin further west, at or near Delhi, there is no doubt 
that it was only in Bihar, and more particularly at its the then capital Biharsharif, 
the findspot of the majority of these records, that it acquired its perfectly 
delicate and graceful form (Plate 6). The style even continued into the first half 
of the fifteenth centuiy; but by that time it had lost the symmetry of curves and 
graceful execution and rhythmic flow that are its distinctive features.'®' 

Among other specimens of this style which have been found in regions 
immediately west of Bihar, the earliest and perhaps the best epigraph has been 
recently discovered in the form of fragmentary records of Qutbu’d-Din 
Mubarak Shah KhaljT in Varanasi.'®^ A still earlier example of this very graceful 
style has been found in Gujarat in an unfortunately fragmentary record of 
Alau’d-Dm KhaljT from Patan (district headquarters, Gujarat).'®^ The rest, 
bearing different dates in the fourteenth century, occur at Jaunpur, Allahabad, 
Kdi Inam, Budaun, Bangarmau and Sambhalhera'®** in Uttar Pradesh. Their 
penmanship, however, varies from place to place and never touches the high 
level of exquisite calligraphy of Biharsharif records. 

That the style may have originated away from Bihar is also suggested by its 
regional variations, impressive in themselves, but not as highly artistic, as were 
practised in distant regions like Gujarat and Malwa.'®* And while the style lost 
its rhythm and grace in Bihar, it was imparted new dimensions in Bengal by its 
sensitive artists who used the ornamental Tughra device, as will be presently 
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described. 

By the middle of the thirteenth century, there had appeared in Gujarat, 
particularly in its coastal area, a new style, as highly artistic as the Bihar one, but 
in a different lay-out and largely confined to arch-shaped epitaphs only. This 
represents the first of the three distinct facets of the calligraphy of Gujarat 
inscriptions. The second facet marks the calligraphy of some of the pre- 
Sultanate and early Sultanate records, which may be correlated to a certain 
extent with the so-called Bow-and- Arrow variety of Bengal to be mentioned 
later. While this specific decorative style of Naskh or Thulth 
penmanship may have originated fix>m the early Sultanate inscriptions finm 
Delhi having elongated strokes, symmetrically arranged and spaced equally, the 
available material points to the fact that it was very probably the Gujarat 
material which served as a model for the artists of Bengal. However, unlike their 
fellow-artists in Bengal, the Gujarat artists simultaneously employed differait 
flourishes and varieties which bear the stamp of original conception and fine 
execution. In this Bow-and- Arrow variety, Gujarat has some fine and neat 
specimens of symmetrically arranged strokes,'*’'’ some of them in equally 
spaced groups of three, four or five.'®^ The third facet of monumental writing of 
Gujarat does not have any claim to originality of design, being, as referred to 
above, a regional version of the Bihar-Wke variety of Thulth-Naskh-Riqa 
combination which has its own flavour, but lacks the easy flow and graceful 
rhythm of the latter. 

But it is perh^s die first facet of the calligrtqihy of the arch-shaped epitaphs 
which may be termed as typical of Gujarat and is perhaps worth some detailed 
description here. The most striking point about this style, which dominated 
epitaphic calligraphy for more than a century, is a sort of its standardized 
pattern; basically Naskh or Thulth in the headings or introductory formulas, but 
strongly resembling Riqa in the main text and Kufic and /or Thulth in the 
headings of introductory formulas, the calligraphy of these epitaphs found mostly 
at Khambhat (Cambay), but occasionally at Veraval, Patan, Ahmedabad and 
Petlad, is of a very high quality, as graceful and rhythmic, if not more, as the 
Bihar-type just mentioned.'*’* 

These epitaphs provide a rich feast to the eyes. In general design and 
lay-out, they follow more or less the same pattern: They are inscribed on arch- 
shaped marble tablets, in well-defined borders running all around, horizontal 
rectangular panels and bordered arches of different shapes and decorative 
designs. Their texts comprise, almost as a rule, Qur ’attic verses and the 
obituary proper. The Qur ’dnic text occupies the arched portion, the rurming 
borders and also some of the horizontal panels in the main vertical portion, 
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followed by the obituary in die remaining panels. In some cases, the arched 
portion is decorated with a trefoil arch resting on jambs with foliated patterns at 
their sides. In others, in addition to the single margin running all along, dirac are 
two iimer vertical panels and the arch-base is converted into a separate 
horizontal panel. In a few cases, a thick panel of arabesque contrasts the 
horizontal panels with the margin enclosing them, or the horizontal panels are 
made more a^pstic by dividing every alternate panel into three parts, the side 
ones having beeit filled with geometrical and floral designs and the middle one 
with text. The standard patterns of tablets and their style of writing are almost 
exclusively found employed, more or less for two centuries, without much 
modification.*®® 

Before passing on to the highly elegant and ornamental calligraphy of the 
Bengal inscriptions, it may be pointed out that at Nagaur where collateral 
kinsmen of Gujarat Sultans ruled for about a century, there have been found 
some fine specimens of calligraphical art of the Bow-and-Arrow variety of the 
Gujarat-Bengal type, but having a distinct individual character, as will be seen 
later. 

The tendency towards ornamentation inherent in the temperament of Bengal 
gave caUigr^hic art some of its most beautiful and artistic Tughra specimens on 
stone.' TTie script in these inscriptions, at least until the end of the sixteenth 
century, is a typical Thulth or Naskh in which both the lines and curves are 
drawn with great vigour but not always with equal grace. The parallel strokes 
stretch up to the top of the wide panel. They are fashioned into arrow-head 
points. The comparatively small-sized letters of the text are written close to one 
another or one upon another. Their curves are symmetrically arranged as far as 
practicable, with or without artistic flourishes of individual letters like the final ha 
(fashioned into almond or eye-like shape) or their points or angles which form 
the genesis of this Tughra style. The paunanship proper is not, in all cases, as 
fine or artistic, at least in the inscriptions of the fifteenth century,"' but the 
decorative scheme in various patterns is of a high order. The diverse pictorial 
effects are achieved by ingenious modification of the same device of placing 
groups of some curved letters across the long line of vertical strokes: it is Bow- 
and-Arrow when the bow-shaped curvatures of the letters niin are 
symmetrically placed across the long row of the upright shafts of other 
letters,' or the words /Twith extended ya with a curvilinear flourish, similarly 
placed, present an appearance of a row of earthen lamps aflame,' or birds 
flying in mid-air or ducks gliding majestically on water wife their heads thrust out 
or hooded serpents,' or festive bunting,"^ etc. The Bow-and-Arrow device 
can likewise be made to represent by a minor change, the motif of a row of 
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arches or railings."^ 

In some inscriptions, the Bengal artist, like his earlier Gujarat 
counterpart,’*^ indulges in a few artistic devices whereby the short and 
pointed letters are made more pronounced in their straightness than roundness, 
and the loops and curves of letters like ain, ha, kha, or final ha are fashioned 
into an elegant trefoil or a diamond or an almond-shaped eye; the writing of 
letters like fi also is quite artistic.”* (Plates 7, 8, 9, 10, 11) 

In all these inscriptions, the text is written in Tughra, which is a distinctive 
ornamental way or arrangement of writing, irrespective of the calligraphic script, 
which is usually Naskh or Thulth, in which letters are written one upon the 
other interwoven with, or overlapping, one another.'” Almost all the pre- 
Mughal Bengal inscriptions found all over the region — as far west as Balia 
district of Uttar Pradesii,'^® are in this style. The places outside Bengal proper 
where such ornamental epigraphs occur are Pumea, Bhagalpur, Amarpur, 
Cherand, Narhan, Salimpur, Barh and Patna in Bihar and Kharid in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

In other regions too, the Bow-and-Airow variety was not wholly unknown 
or out of practice. A number of inscriptions from Ahmedabad in Gujarat and 
Nagaur and Naraina in Rajasthan are designed in this way. 
The Ahmedabad inscriptions display a high quality of calligraphical art,'^' in 
addition to the very complicated and intricate flourishes of Bengal type.'^^ In 
one of the Naraina records,'^^ dated 1444, one of the motifs represented is 
‘the passing of an army with raised banners, the flags being either conspicuous 
or disturbed by the intervention of a row of knotted ropes representing the 
halters sometime hung below banner heads, the cluster of letters at the foot of 
the straight-drawn vertical lines representing the thick mass of soldiers which in 
old times formed an interwoven group during a march. In the Nagaur 
records which also date fiem the middle of the fifteenth century, the letters are 
sharp and pointed and the motifs of its decorative scheme are: a row of arcade 
of peculiar shape creating a highly artistic effect or a tall arch-shaped 
railing. In one epigraph, the arrangement of the text is somewhat novel and 
unusual: initially raised to the same level as the top of the tablet, the vertical 
shafts of the letters of the one-line text decrease in size and their main bodies 
occupy greater space, in ascending order, fi-om right to left; the shaft-tips are 
banner-headed.'^^ (Plate 12) In another, the apex of each of the arches formed 
by the joining of the extended shafts, is crowned by a pretty design resanbling 
a trefoil or a cross; the picturesque effect produced by the theme is accentuated 
by the hij^y artistic arrangement in which the four curves r^resmting the letter 
wn have been placed across the vertical shafts on the left side with the 
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distinguishing marics (markaz) of the letter kdf on their right. Another highly 
impressive design is that in which the elongated shafts do not cover the entire 
surface as usual, but are placed in groups of five, four and three commencing 
fiom right, a little apart ^m, and leaving blank space between, one another. 
But these do not produce the desired effect. 

On the whole, however, it is the Bengal inscriptions which present highly 
intricate forms of Tughm writing,'^® and they are available in large numbers. 
Moreover, one hM to imagine the skill and mental agility of the designers of 
writing on huge tablets, one of the largest being as much as 3.5 metres in length 
and 7.7 metres wide. ' 

The Arabic and Persian Inscriptions of India in contrast to their 
counterparts in Islamic countries,’ present a pictorial form of Tughm in which 
the text, usually a religious formula like the Nad-i-Ali or Basmala, is written in 
such a way as to form the outline of an animal. No doubt their number is small. 
We have such Tughm figures of lions and a parrot and in a couple of 
instances plain figure of lions. The lion or tiger being symbolic of the valour of 
All, the fourth Caliph, popularly called ‘Lion of God’, these figures were freely 
carved on forts in the Deccan which were extensively built in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries by the Muslim kings of the Shi-ite faith. 

Other decorative forms of Tughnl consist of beautiful medallions of 
different shapes. One of these fi'om Bijapur is a most outstanding specimen 
calligraphically also. In this, the prolonged shafts of letters inscribed on the 
periphery, geometrical designs, produce an overall effect of a circle of radiating 
arches. Another decorative form of Tughm is what may be termed as 
Tughrd-i-Ma kus (inverted or reflected Tughm) in which the usual writing on 
the right half has its reverse replica on the left, as if reflected in a mirror.'^’ One 
of the earliest, if not the earliest, dated example of this occurs in an epitaph 
dated 1583 from Vadodara (Baroda) in Gujarat. 

The last important script employed in Indian inscriptions is Nasta ’iTq wliich 
is peculiar to non-Arabic speaking countries like India, Iran, Afghanistan and 
Central Asia. It made its appearance in inscriptions in India in the second half of 
the fifteenth century. Described as the youngest script of Arabic writing, the 
like of which, it has been claimed, has never been nor is likely to be, it is 
particularly remarkable for its inherent grace and natural ease; it is rounder in its 
composition and perfectly so in its letters ending in curves, ‘which develop into 
the most sensual forms, either round and supple like the crescent, or smooth 
and oval like the egg’ and its strokes are ‘long with sharp or blunt points in the 
form of a straight sword or a scimitar’. These strokes, particularly the horizontal 
ones, flow with easy grace with a slight, gradually increasing thickness, and 
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Plate 2 Naskh with artistic Kufic (topline), Adina Mosque, Pandua, Malda, West Bengal, 1369 
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Plate 3 Naskh in elaborate floral setting, Choff Dargah, Bihar Sharif, Bihar, 1242 
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Plate 6 Unconventional variety of Thuhh, Chota Dargah, Bihar Sharif, Bihar 
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Plate 7 Thulth with elongated vertical strokes and embellishments, Jami Masjid, Ahmedabad, Gujara 
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Plate 8 (a & b) Minaronwali Masjid, Inscription on the Facade, Decorative Naskh, Tughrd, Mahdipur, Gaur, Malda 
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Plate 9 a) Inscription from a mosque near Malda, b) Inscription from a mosque at 
Gaur, West Bengal, c) Inscription from the Chota Dargah at Pandua. West Bengal 
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(b) 

Plate 10 a) Inscription from a mosque near Malda, b) Inscription from the Fauti Masjid 

at Malda 
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Plate 11 a) Decorative Naskh-Tughra of Bengal Inscription, Tantipara Mosque, Gaur, 
Malda, b) Typical decorative NasUt-Tughra of Bengal Inscription, Mosque, Goamalti, 

Gaur, Malda 




Plate 12 Typical decorative 
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bmd towards the middle. 

These highly artistic features of the script so much C£9)tured the imagination 
of all and sundry that it started rapidly replacing Naskh and Thulth and totally 
so within the following two hundred years. Inscriptions in Nasta ’lig in its 
exquisitely beautiful forms are found in large numbers in all parts of the 
country. What is more, specimens of pure, excellent Nasta ’liq are found in 
comparatively greater number than those in Naskh or Thulth. Again, apart from 
beautiful specimens by some unspecified or obscure master-calligr^hers, those 
designed by a few well-known names in the calligraphic art have also come 
down to us. 

While the style on the whole conforms to the accepted norms of Nasta 'llq 
script, which is not the case with the majority of Thulth and Naskh records, it 
varies in its charm, elegance, chasteness and grace from place to place 
depending upon the masterly touch of the designer. Quite a few of these 
Nasta ‘iTq records have been made more beautiful by ornamental designing. 
This has been generally the case with inscriptions set up or carried under 
express orders of Jahangjr at Allahabad. In these, as in some of his coins, the 
text is inscribed in the floral field of delicate designs within ornamental panelling 
by his expert court calligrapher Mir AbduTlah Mushkm-Qalam Jahangir 
Shahi.'^' Excellent penmanship of well-formed curves and points of letters, 
executed in prominent relief, against a background of floral designs, consisting 
of a conventional creeper with delicate twigs and leaves, makes them beautiful 
pieces of calligraphic art. In particular, the floral motifs drawn with great skill 
and taste, create the impression of trellis work — at least in print. The most 
ornamental of such qjigraphs is at Sonepat (District Rohtak, Haryana). It is also 
among the earliest to be inscribed in Nasta ’liq.^^^ 

Other devices like highly artistic symmetrical or group arrangement of 
curved parts, slightly slanting long-drawn horizontal strokes of letters, or use of 
one curved part for that of two letters four five times at the same time, in the 
same tine as seen in calligraphical specimens on paper, are absent in the mural 
records with a few exceptions.’'*^ 

Some early seventeenth century epitaphs from Paithan are remarkable both 
for their excellent Nasta 'iTq calligraphy and their pleasing general design and 
lay-out — the arch-shaped tablets have been divided into square, oblong, 
lozenge and diamond shaped panels.’'*^ 

Another calligraphical style represented in epigraphs, albeit numbering a 
few,’'*^ is Shaft ’a which is a somewhat cursive form of Nasta ’ITq written in a 
running hand, necessitating commission of dots and use of prohibited ligatures as 
well. Reference may also be made to inscriptions wrought in material other than 
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Stone or metal. These are the records written in brilliant multi-eoloured KSsfu or 
encaustic tile^woik. These are found more in the Deccan, though in the north 
too they are not altogether unknown. The Kashi inscriptions have the added 
advantage of multi>coloured effect and colourful ornamental surrounding in 
variegated designs. The most outstanding of these are those on All Band at 
Bidar (in whieh, however, die penmanship is rather dist^ipointing),^^ M ShShid 
Pir’s Mosque at Bijapur, which is in excellent Thulth style, Madrasa of 
Mahmud GawlSl at Bidar, and BadshShI Ashurkh^'^^ and Begam’s Mosque 
at Hyderabad. The Ragln-Mahal at Bidar has inscriptions executed in 
mother-of-pearl work on the base of a highly polished basalt, which offers a 
treat to the eye of a lover of art.’^° Then tfiere are epigraphs inscribed in varied 
coloiu^ on plaster of polished stone. The most beautiful examples of these are 
to be seen in the Tomb of Ahmad Shah I Bahmanl at Bidar. The entire interior 
of the hall and particularly the concentive rings of the dome and the concave 
squinches are decorated witii inscriptions in different calligraphical styles like 
Ku/ic, Naskh, Thulth, etc., in Tughra in bright gold, Vermillion, l^is lazuli, 
pearl-white and wherever necessary, black hues and colours. The happy 
contrast of these brilliant colours and superb floral and calligraphical designs 
executed with a perfect sense of proportion and fine taste of the artist leave the 
visitor bewildered. ' 

In conclusion, a few words may be said about the masters who made such 
valuable contributions to the art of calligraphy through these inscriptions: they 
include at least one king, a couple of noblemen and other known and unknown 
calligraphers who appear to have been first rate artists. In most cases, these 
inscriptions are the only surviving memento of their calligraphical skill. These are 
in chronological order; Abu Bakr bin Isma‘il al-Jauhari, Uthman bin Kamal 
Khattat, Qutb, Mughlth al-Qarl a’sh-ShirazI and his son Nasir, Shukru’ll^, 
Khattat KhSn, Mahmud Sh^ the Bahmanl king, Muhammad Khat^t, 
Ahmad bin Shaikh Muhammad Sultani, Yusuf, Shihab Mu ‘ammaT, 
Muhammad bin Sadru’d-Dm Isfahan?, Habib al-MuishidI a’sh-Shirazi, All 
a’s-Sufi, Abdu’l-Qadir Amin Khan, Muhammad Hussain, Darwish 
Muhammad Ramzl, Mir Muhammad Ma ’sum Nami, Katibu’l-Mulk Dauii, 
Farldun al-HirewI, Mustafa bin Nur Muhammad Khattat, Baba Khan, Abu 
Talib bin Qasim HusainI Zarrin-Qalam, Hussain bin Ahmad ChishtI, 
Abdu’l-Haq ShlrazI entitled Amanat Khw (Calligrapher of the Taj Mahal 
inscriptions), Nfir Abdu’llah Mushkin-Qalam, Jalalu’d-Din Muhammad al- 
Fakhkhar a’sh-ShirazI, Sharif, Khalf a’t-Tabrizi, Lutfullah TabiizI, Dust 
Muhammad Sakhar, Sultan Sarhindl, Muhammad Amin MashhadI, Sayyid 
Hussain bin Fa^ullah, Mir All bin Mir All Jan MashhadI, Abdu’U-Aziz of 
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Belgaum and of Kashmir, Abdu’l-Hayy, Muhammad All, Hussain, TaqT- 
u’d-DIn Muhanunad Salih al-Bahranl, Arab Shifaa and his son Isma’Il, 
Qamaru’d-Dih Muhammad bin Mukhtar Khan SabzwaiT, Wallu’llah, Jaial, 
Abu’l-Khair, Mlrza Muhammad son of Muhammad Sharif YumnI, 
Ubaidullah Shmn-Raqam and Mur Jaialu’d-Din Murassa-Raqam. 

Year of writing: 1976 
Revised: 2001 


Notes and References 

* Epigraphia Indica (Hereafter El), Vol. II (Calcutta, 1894), p. 143. Annual Report on 
Indian Epigraphy (Hereafter ARIE), 1963-64, No. 303 of Appendix D; 1972-73, Nos. D, 31- 
1 

Epigraphia Indica Arabic & Persian Supplement (Hereafter ElAPS), 1965, pp. 1-8. 

^ARIE, 1972-73, No. D, 1. 

^ There is, however, an interesting epitaph at Vi^akhapatnam, which records that 
Taju’d-DIn All who died in 1 257, was the first to conquer Shah Pattan {Ibid., 1953-54, No. 
C,77). 

^ Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica (Hereafter EIM), 1935-36, p. 50; ARIE, 1955-56, No. D, 
165; 1965-66, No. D, 225; etc. 

^ EIM, 1917-18, p. 14, pi. II. Dated 1298, it is from Tribeni in Hooghly district and is 
also the earliest to give the date in a chronogram. 

El APS, 1963, p. 40. 

* It is also found in some of the later Qutb Shah! epigraphs of Golconda {EIM, 1913- 
14, pp. 49-50), where the clear mention of Shuhur era was not understood. For a fine 
exposition of the Shuhur era, see EIAPS, 1971, pp. 81-106. 

’ EIAPS, 1965, pp. 30-1; 1967, p. 28. 

1971-72, No. D, 201. 

EIAPS, 1968, p. 1. 

ARIE, 1969-70, No. D, 214. 

Ibid., 1971-72, Nos. D, 73-4. 

Ibid., 1973-74, No. D, 4. 

Ibid.. 1972-73. Nos. D, 230-31. 

Ibid., 1973-74, No. D, 250. 1 am told that the tablet of the Iltutmish inscription from 
the Gwalior Fort, believed to have been lost {EIM, 1911-12, p. 24) is still there in the fort- 
wall. If so, this would be the earliest record in Persian verse. 

Ibid., 1969-70, No. D,201. 
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1964-65, No. D, 191; 1965-66, No.D, 199. 

Ibid., 1969-70, No.D, 157. 

^'^Ibid., 1971-72, No.D, 170. 

Ibid., 1968-69, No. D, 181; 1973-74, Nos. D, 6,77. 

'^^Ibid, 1969-70, No. D,66. 

Ibid, 1969-70, Nos. D, 161, 167. 

Ibid, \91\-J2, No. D, 162; 1972-73, No. D, 271. 

^Archaeological Survey of India Reports (Hereafter ASIR), Vol. XXXIII (1886); El, 
Vol. II (1893), p. 159; and illustration. It was slated to be ‘for the most part illegible’. For 
its purport see ARIE, 1974-75, No. D, 71. An exhaustive description of the pillar and its 
epigraph, with photographic illustration thereof in seventy plates will be found in Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. XLVIl (London, 1988), pp. 12-22. Only its summarized line- 
to-line purport is given in English (Ibid., pp. 20-2). 

El APS, 1975, pp. 21-5, where a detailed notice of the inscription including previous 
published notices with comments, has been published. 

^’’aRIE, 1987-88, No. D, 42. 

H. K. Sherwani and P. M. Joshi, History of Medieval Deccan (1295-1724), Vol. II 
(Hyderabad, 1975), pp. 363-79. 

1968-69, Nos. 103, 123-31, 379, 398, 406-07; 1972-73, No. D, 78; etc. 

Ibid, 1973-74, No. D, 1. 

1 1 

Ibid., 1972-73, No. D, 1. A number of new inscriptions of Bengal Sultans 
particularly Hussain Shah have been recently found in West Bengal. 

Ibid. , 1 967-68, No. D, 1 3 1 ; 1 968-69, Nos. D, 1 73, 2 1 1 , 222, 373; 1 969-70, No. D, 45; 
1970-71, Nos. D, 59, 93; 1971-72, Nos. D, 30, 121, 123; 1973-74, Nos. D, 7, 94; EIAPS, 1953 
and 1954, pp. 49-77; 1963, pp. 1-50; 1964, pp. 4.5-78; etc. 

^^ARIE, 1967-68, Nos. D, 206-36; 1968-69, Nos. D, 226-347; 1974-75, Nos. D, 72-250. 

Ibid, 1974-75, No. D, 176. 

Ibid., 1967-68, No. D, 244; 1968-69, Nos. D, 1 19, 141, 1 88, 216, 268, 352, 378; 1969- 
70, Nos. D, 37, 101,1 14; 1970-71, No. D, 53; 1971-72, Nos. D, 129, 132, 139, 142; 1972-73. 
Nos. D, 136-40, 144, 248, 251, 258, 259, 266; 1973-74, Nos. D, 10, 133, 137, 139, 209-10; etc. 

^^Ibid., 1968-69,No. D,215; 1970-71,No. D,48; 1971-72, Nos. D,20,27, 161; 1973-74, 
Nos. D, 103, 223, 247, 273; 1974-75, Nos. D, 322, 382; etc. Of these. No. 161 of 1971-72 
from Varanasi mentions the celebrated James Prinsep who was then stationed there. 

EIAPS, 1968, p. 12. 

Ibid., 1955 and 1956, pp. 1 1-2; 1961, p. 34; 1962, pp. 41-2, 53-66, etc. 

The other noblemen whose correct names have been preserved by the records are 
Tughluqian officials JuljTn, Talbagha, Mul and Nanak {EIAPS, 1955 and 1956, pp. 1 10-11; 
1966, pp. 21-2, 25-6; 1967, pp. 14-6). 

^ EIAPS, \962,p. 22. 
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^^EIAPS, 1974, pp. 26-8; ARIE, 1973-74, No. D, 94. 

A glance at the Annual Reports on Indian Epigraphy 1952-53 onwards and 
Epigraphia Indica Arabic & Persian Supplement, 1951 and 1952 onwards (since 1961 
published annually) will bear this out. More surprising is the fact that latest research 
works like Medieval Malwa by Dr U. N. Day and The Kingdom ofAhmadnagar by Dr 
Radhe Shyam to mention only two, have failed to utilize these records. 

It may be interesting to note that such farmdns have been found only in Bijapur 
territories including Konkan, for which see EIAPS, 1965, pp. 42-3. 

^ Incidentally, it is on record that the queen of the last Sayyid kin g of Delhi had 
revived and repopulated a desolate village in Budaun region [EIAPS, 1965, pp. 16-7). 

For these please see Annual Reports on Indian Epigraphy from 1952-53 
(Appendix for Persian and Arabic Inscriptions) onwards. 

The most striking example is that of Maliku’t-Tujjar Umar al-K^erunl of 
Khambhat (Cambay) whose epitaph calls him Malik-i-Muluki’sh-Sharq Zaluu’d-Daulat 
wa'd-DIn Malik ParwTz. He had died in 1333 [EIAPS, 1971, p. 39, No. XX). 

For these, please see ARIE, 1952-53 onwards. 

^ EIM, 1933-34 (Supplement), pp. 16-7; 1935-36, p. 54; 1955 and 1956, p. 63; 1959 and 
1960, pp. 53-4, 64-5; ARIE, 1954-55, No. C, 46; 1962-63, No. D. 242; etc. 

EIAPS, 1970, pp. 45-61. 

Ibid , 1955 and 1956, pp. 43-5, pis. XI b, XIII a. 

EIM, 1937-38, p. 46. 

ARIE, 1955-56, No. D, 120; 1961-62, Nos. D, 223-26, 228-30, 233-34; 1962-63, Nos. 
D, 100, 225; 1963-64, Nos. D, 1 10, 129; 1964-65, No. D, 333; 1965-66, Nos. D, 359, 361-64, 
539; 1966-67, Nos, D, 199, 234; etc. So far Namrs one epigraph in Qandahar and two in 
and near Isfahan are known. These last iwo he had engraved when he went on a mission 
to Iran from Akbar's court. 

For example, what has been generally described as robust indigenous style of 
Akbar has a number of its prominent features in buildings like SangT-Masjid at Phulwaii 
Sharif in Bihar constructed in 1549-50 {ARIE,, 1972-73, No. D, 4). 

Ibid., 1974-75, No. D, 273. 

Ibid., 1974-75, No. D, 269. This 16th century building which is in a fairly original 
condition can be taken to furnish a good example of domestic architecture of those days. 

^^Ihid, 1967-68, No. D, 256; 1968-69, No. D, 413; 1969-70, Nos. D, 167, 170, 205, 265; 
1971-72, No. D, 139; 1973-74, No. D, 264; 1974-75, No. D, 186; etc. 

^^Ibid., 1953-54, No. C, 80; 1954-55, No. C, 24; 1958-59, No. D, 41; 1964-65, No. D, 
242; 1965-66, Nos. D, 262-68; etc. 

EIAPS, 1953 and 1954, pp. 69-70; ARIE, 1970-71, No. D, 26. 

For example, we have one of the earliest, a mid-sixteenth centuiy two-couplet 
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inscription in OuijarT (proto-Urdu) language current in Gujarat {EIM, 1935-36, p. 51). 

There ai'e a few still earlier Kafi inscriptions in Sindh and Hund and Thchi Valley 
of North-West Frontier Provinces of Pakistan. These are in plain but fine KUft {EIM, 1921- 
22, pi. XII a; 1 925-26, pi. Xlb). 

EIAPS, 1965, pis. I a, II a, c. III, IV a, V b, etc. It is not entirely correct to say that 
‘the KafT script was chiefiy used for writing Qur ’Snic texts, a fact which shows that the 
calligraphists of l^dia possessed little skill in writing the Ku/t characters’ (EIM, 1913-14, 
p. 14). 

“ EIAPS, 1957 and 1958, pi. II a, b. 

This is well illustrated by a 1232 epitaph from Cambay in Gujarat^ the plain Kaft 
writing of which lacks the firmness and rhythmic flow of the lines of this script (Ibid, 
1961, pi. I b). 

^ ARIEy 1969-70, No. D, 24; J. H. Ravenshaw, Gaur: Its Ruins and Inscriptions 
(London, 1878), pi. 45 (second and third comprising one example). 

An extremely elegant specimen of such a combination is also furnished by a painted 
epigraph on the tomb of Ahmad Shah I BahmanT at Bidar: the band of Kufi and Tughra 
inscriptions in gold and white over a light blue background of floral decoration within a 
margin of bright vermillion and gold in the margin is extremely pleasing to look at. But the 
calligraphy though fine is not equally exquisite [Dr. Ghulam Yazdani, Bidar, its History 
and Monuments (Oxford, 1947), pi. LXXII]. These designs were painted by an Iranian 
artist, Shuknillah of Qazwin (Ibid., p. 126). 

This combination was much favoured in Iran in the 15th century [A. U. Pope, 
A Survey of Persian Art, Vol. II (London and New York, 1939), p. 1734]. Could it have been 
inspired by this Indian specimen or both had a common source? The Kufi style is also 
refreshingly beautiful. 

^ EIM, 1915-16, pi. Vin a. 

EIM, 191 1-12, pis. II- V, VI 2, Vn, XVI, XVII, XXIII and XXIX; 1913-14, pis. IVb, 
Vlllb, Xlb, XlVa, XVa, XVb, XVI; etc. 

Ibid., 1913-14, pi. VIIl b. 

Ibid., 191 1-12, pis. m. Via, Villa, b, XHIa, XVla; 1913-14, pi. XlVb; EIAPS, 1966, pi. 
Ib, IVa; etc. 

EIM, 1911-12, pi. III. The fragmentary inscription of Queen Radiyya, from 
Bulundshahr, is also calligraphically quite impressive {EIAPS, 1966, pi. la). 

EIM, 1913-14, pi. V. 

EIAPS, 1966, pis. la, Ilb, Ilia, b, c, IVb, c, etc. 

EIM, 1913-14. pis. Xlb, XH, XHIb, XlVa, b, XVI; EIAPS, 1966, pi. IH a. 

"'^EIM, 191 1-12, pis. XI, XV 2, XVffl 1, 2, XIX 1, 2, XXVI, etc. 

EIAPS, 1975, pi. I b; Corpus of the Arabic and Persian Inscriptions of Bengal 
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(Hereafter CAPS) (Dhaka, 1992), pi. 82 (a); ARIB, 1972-73, No. D, 1. 

Ibid . , 1913-14, pis. Villa, DCa. Two significant exceptions are Begusaiai (Bihar) and 
Tribeni inscriptions ofKai Ka uS, dated 1293 and 1298 (EIM, 1917-18, pi. II; EfAPS, 1961). 

The Alai Darwfiza inscription of Delhi dated 1311 is an exception {Ibid., 1917-18, 
pi. VII, etc.). 

An unsuccessful attempt at revival of the robust and vigorous monumental style 
of the early Sultanate inscriptions seems to have been made in the time of Sikandar Lodi 
(cf. ibid., 1919-20, pis. Ua, IIIa,b, IVb, V, etc.). Also this style was not totally abandoned 
as is evident from the Delhi inscription of Firuz Tughluq dated 1352 [Archaeological 
Survey of India Reports, Vol. XX (Calcutta, 1885), p. 153, pi. XXXI]. 

EIM, 1913-14, pi. XlXa; the calligrapher is Muhammad Isfahanl. The inscriptions 
on the Buland Darwaza, Fatehpur Sikri, Akbar’s Tomb, Sikandra, Taj Mahal, Agra and a 
couple of inscriptions from Gaur, to name a few fall in this category. 

For example, EIM, 1917-18, pi. XVI (dated 1597). A niunber of epigraphs of the 
17th century of this variety are to be seen at Hyderabad and Golconda. Some of these 
were designed by Jalalu' d-DTn Muhammad ShTrazT and TaqTu'd-Dln Mu h a mma d Bahranf 
who appear to have been master calligraphers {Ibid., pis. XVlIa, XVIIIc, XXIIla, b; 1925- 
26, pi. XII). 

** Ibid., 1925-26, pi. VIII; 1927-28, pi. Vm. 

For example, Ibid., 1935-36, pi. HI. 

O'* 

We have quite a few specimens of excellent Thulth writing in the 18th century 
epigraphs at Cuddapah and Siddhavatam in Andhra Pradesh in the South {Ibid., 1937-38, 
pis. XIX, XXa; 1939-40, pis. XVI a, b, XVIII a, b; etc.). 

^ Ibid., 1925-26, pi. VIII, IX a; 1927-28, pi. VIII; 1929-30, pis. Ilb, III; 1933-34, pis. 
XVII a, b; 1933-34 (Supplement), pi. V, 1935-36, pis. XXV a, XXVII, XXVHI, XXXIV, 
XXXV a, XXXIX; 1937-38, pi. Vb; 1939-40, pi. IX; 1951-52, pi. XVa; 1955 and 1956, pi. 
XXd; 1961, pis. XVH a, b; 1962, pi. XXI a; 1%3, pis. Xllb, XXIV a; 1967, pi. XVfi c; 1968, 
pis. XVI, xvn, xvm, etc. 

EIM, 1915-16, pi. XlVb; 1921-22, pi. XIII; 1933-34 (Supplement), pis. XVIIb; EIAPS, 
1963, pis. Illb, IVa, VII c; etc. 

^Ibid., 191 1-12, pis. in, VII, IX, X, XII; 1925-26, pis. Vila, Xa; EIAPS, 1955 and 1956, 
pis. XXXI, a, b, c; 1964, pis. XVIIc, XlXa, b, XXII b; etc. 

EIM, 1931-32, pis. VIb, Vila, b. Villa, b, IXa, b, Xa, b, XIII; EIAPS, 1964, pis. II a, 
b; IX b, XIII b; etc. 

EIAPS, 1963, pis. XlXb, XXb, XXIa, b, c, XXIIa, b, c, XXIIla, b, c; 1%5, pis. XlVa, 
b; 1968, pi. Via; etc. 

Ibid., 1967. pis. VII a, b, VIII b; etc. 

^ EIM, 1933-34 (Supplement), pis. VI b, c. 
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’’ EIAPS, 1955 and 1956, pi. VH a; 1962, pis. Vma, IX; etc. 

For example, inscriptions on the Shah JafaonT mosque at Ajmer etc. (EIAPS, 1957 
and 1958, pi. XVH; 1959 and 1960, pis. XlVa, XV; ARIE, 1967-68, No. D, 106). 

This was primarily because Nasta iTq script was never employed in Arabic 
speaking countries. 

EIAPS, 1953 and 1954, pi. VIIIc; Inscriptions of Bengal (Hereafter IB), Vol. IV 
(Rajshahl, 196»), figs. 27, 3 1, etc.; CAPB, pis. 23b, 30b; ARIE, 1955-56, No. D, 30; 1959-60, 
No.D,5. 

” EIAPS, 1962, pi. Va; 1964, pis. Va, c; IB, fig. 18. 

^ This is not surprising as the Bihar script, the origin of which has yet to be traced, 
has few specimens even in other media like manuscripts of the late 14th and early 15th 
centuries. 

1917-18. pis. VIb, XH; EIAPS, 1955 and 1956, pis. Ila, b, c; 1961, pis. VIb, Vfia, 
b, Villa, b, IXa, b, X a, b, c; etc. 

EIAPS, 1955 and 1956, pi. Ilb; it is not inscribed in crude letters as stated by Dr. 
Paul Horn (El, II, p. 294). 

M. Ziauddin, Moslem Calligraphy (Calcutta, 1936), figs. 104, 105. 

100 

A fragmentary epigraph from Aligarh in Uttar Pradesh assignable to Iltutniish 
has been executed in this style {EIAPS, 1966, pi. Ila). 

Ibid., 1955 and 1956, pi. Ilia; 1962, pis. Xlla, b, XV a, b. 

'“/4R/£, 1971-72, No. D, 170. 

EIAPS, 1962, pi. I b. 

Ibid., 1953 and 1954, pi. XVIIa; 1962, pis. Villa, IX, Xa; 1968, pi. Illb; EIM, 1939- 
40, pi. II; etc. 

Ibid., 1964, pis. XVa, b, XVIa, b, XVIIa, c, XVIII a, b, XlXa, b, XXa, b, XXII b, etc. 

For some such Sultanate (15th century) records of Gujarat, see Dr. M. A. 
Chaghtal, Muslim Monuments of Gujarat (Hereafter MMG) (Poona, 1942), pis. VIII, IX, 
Xa, XIII, XIV, XVII, XIX, XX a, XXb, XXIl, etc. 

EIAPS, 1963, pi. IX a; MMG, pi. Xa. 

EIM, 1915-16, pi. XlVa; EIAPS, 1961, pis. Illb, IV; 1971, pis. la, Ila, b, IVb, Vb, 
Xlb; etc. 

’°^For these, see Ibid., 1961, pis. Ila, Illb, IV; 1971, pis. I-XV. This style, both of 
writing as well as design, was probably imported from Arabian Peninsula, where similarly 
designed epitaphs are found {Islamic Culture, Vol. IX, 1935, pis, A-1, B-1, 
A-2, B-2, and C). Also, an Indonesian delegate to the International Conference on Asian 
Archaeology held at New Delhi in 1961 had told me that in his country too, such tomb- 
stones were found, but I have not been able to procure any further information in this 
regard. 

The fine black basalt which is the common material for epigraphical tablets in 
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Bengal, must have also made the task of the artists and engravers easier. 

’"The calligraphy of the inscriptions of Alau’d-Din Hussain ShSh and his son, 
which is ThuUh, is of an uniformly high quality, but not so tiieir overall decorative 
scheme, which is comparatively plain (EIAPS, 1951 and 1952, pis. XI a, b; 1955 and 1956, 
pis. V c, d, VI d; 1961, pis. XTV a, b, c, XV a, etc.). The Pumea record of Ghiyathu* d-Din 
Mahmud, dated 1537, is an exception — It is remarkable for its fine calligraphy and group 
arrangement of strokes {Ibid., 1968, pi. II b). 

’ ^'^Ibid., 1955 and 1956, pi. IV b; IB, fig. 36. 

’ " EIAPS, 1955 and 1956, pi. IV c; IB, fig. 36; EIAPS, 1975, pis. IVa andb. 

EIAPS, 1955 and 1956, pi. Illb; IB, figs. 18, 23; 1955 and 1956, pi. Kc. 

"^/5,figs. 35, 37,38, 46, etc. 

f/M, 1935-36, pi. XXXV a. 

'"An exquisitely beautiful specimen of artistic devices and fine calligraphy is 
afforded by the inscription of the Jami Mosque of Ahmedabad; in particular, the artistic 
drawing of the curves of the letters, group-arrangement of vertical strokes and parallel 
arrangement of other strokes are a treat to the eye. It is rather curious that even the 
names of the designers of such artistic epigraphs should have remained unknown. 
A recently discovered inscription of the time of Hussain Shah from SuaU in Burdwan 
district gives the name of scribe as QadT MlnazI (EAPS, 1975, pp. 33-4, pi. IV b). 

' E/APS, 1955 and 1956, pi. Vila; IB, fig. 37. 

' " A large number of Bengal epigraphs have been published in the various issues 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica and its 
continuation Epigraphia Indica Arabic and Persian Supplement. A fairly representative 
selection of the Bengal variety of mural calligraphy at one place will be found in J. H. 
Ravenshaw, Gaur: Its Ruins and Inscriptions (London, 1878); Shamsu’d-DTn Ahmad, 
Inscriptions of Bengal, VoL IV (Rajashahi, 1960); and (with new specimens) in Dr. Abdul 
Karim, Corpus of the Arabic and Persian Inscription of Bengal (Dhaka, 1992). 

EIAPS, 1961, pi. XVI b. In this category may also be placed a LodT record dated 
1503 from Sambhal in Moradabad district of Uttar Pradesh. Remarkable for artistic 
execution, it may have been designed by or after a Bengali artist {Ibid., 1967, pi. IX a). 

MMG, pis. IX, Xa, XIII, XIV, etc. 

EIAPS, 1955 and 1956, pi. IV. 

EIM, 1923-24, pis. VII a, b, c. 

"''/6ir/.,p. 18, pi. VII b. 

EIAPS, 1970, pi. Va. 

Ibid., pi. VI b. 

Ibid., pi. VII a. 

Ibid, pi. VII b. 
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Ibid., pi. VIII a. In similar instances of Gujarat inscriptions, the airangooient is 
quite impressive, as the artist has taken care to see that there is not much blank space left 
between the ^oups {MMG, pi. X a; El APS, 1963, pi. IX a). 

Among the other examples of highly complicated writing which is not without 
artistic merit are one each from Peril near Dhaka and Hatkhola in Sylhet district {EIM, 
1925-26, pi. XXXVIII a; EIAPS, 1953 and 1954, pi. VIH b). These two inscriptions are 
identical in purport as well as calligraphy and arrangement except for the difference of 
one year in their dates. 

It is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta {Ibid., 1955 and 1956, pi. IV a). It is 
extremely difficult to decipher its text, the letters of which are bewilderingly interspersed 
and interwoven with one another 

This is understandable in view of strict religious injunction against practice of 
figurative or pictorial art, particularly living forms. But in India, professional calligraphers 
in the past few centuries have practised it on paper to represent diverse pictorial motifs 
of a tiger, an elephant with a Howdah facade of a mosque or a tomb and even a human 
head (M. Ziauddin, op. ciL, figs. 149-52, 154). There is also a Tughrd portrait-epigraph of 
a human head of the same design as fig. 154 of M. Ziauddin ’s book, formed out of the 
names, Muhammad, All, Fatima, Hassan, and Hussain Prophet’s Family, on the Dargah of 
GhulSm Ah Shhh QadirT at Hyderabad {ARIE, 1976-77, No. D, 47, dated A. H. 1259/ A. D. 

1843-44). 

1 11 

An unpublished epitaph of Sayyid SSlih from Hyderabad dated 1612 has figures 
of a lion and a parrot formed out of Ndd-i~ ‘Alt and Basmala respectively {ARIE, 1967-68, 
No. D, 82); also EIM, 1935-36, pi. XXX a; ARIE, 1959-60, No. D, 148; 1960-61, No. D, 121; 
etc. 

EIAPS, 1971, pi. XXa. A seventeenth century inscription from Akbarpm near 
Rohtasgarh in Bihar has small figures of lion and birds engraved in relief in the midst of 
the text (Dr. Q. Ahmad, Corpus of Arabic and Persian Inscription of Bihar (Patna, 1973), 
pi. 50. 

EIAPS, 1953 and 1954, pi. IX b. 

Ibid., 1955 and 1956, pi. XXIII c. A more spectacular but calligraphically not so 
fiite example is of a similar medallion on the Tomb of Ahmad Shah Bahmanl at Bidar; it is 
painted in bright vermillion and gold with the contrast of dark brown; its Tughrd is of the 
reflected variety. (Yazdani, op. cit., pi. LXX). 

EIAPS, 1951 and 1952, pis. XIX a, b. There is a large number of unpublished 
records in which this device is employed (ARIE, 1964-65, Nos. D, 296, 315; 1965-66, Nos. 
D-1-2, 5, 204-06, 209, 210, 275, 279-81; 1967-68, Nos. D, 28, 33, 38-9; 1968-69, Nos. D, 91- 
2, 319, 324; etc.). 

EIAPS, 1970, pi. XVIII b. The Bidar medallion mentioned above is also in this 
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style. 

It is generally believed {Archaeology in India, Delhi 1950, p. 194) to have made 
its appearance immediately after the close of the first quarter of the 1 6th century; the 
earliest inscription in this script is supposed to be one dated 1521 A. D. {EIM, 1921- 22, 
pi. X b), but its chronogram yields A. H. 888 and not A. H. 928. Again, in recent years we 
have come across inscriptions dated A. H. 889/1483 A. D. from Nagaur and 
A. H. 889/1484-85 A. D; from Sonepat {AJUE, 1961-62, Nos. D, 262; 1963-64, No. D, 306; 
1973-74, No. D, 151). 

Some of these are: EIM, 1911-12, pi. X (Mandu); 1917-18, pis. XVII a, XIX a, XIX 
a (Hyderabad); 1921-22, pis. I a. Ill a, IV b (Bir); 1923-24, pi. VI a (Ahmedabad); 1927-28, 
pis. XVII, XX, a, b, c, XXI a, b (Bidar); 1929-30, pis. XIII a, b, XIV a, b, XV a, b (Udgir); 
1931-32, pi. XVI b (Bidar); 1933-34, pis. XII b (Dhaka), XII b (Cuttack), XDI c (Burhampur); 
1933-34 (Supplement), pi. VI a (Ahmednagar), XIX b, c, XX b, c (Bharach, Broach), XXII 
b, XXXIlI a, b, c, XXIV b (Surat); 1935-36, pi. XIII (Shaikhpet near Golconda); 1949-50, 
pis. II (Paithan), XIH b, c, XVII b, XXII b, XXII c (Nagaur); E/APS, 1951 and 1952, pis. 
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CALLIGRAPHIC ART IN PERSO-ARABIC EPIGRAPHS 

C ALLIGRAPHY, as the name implies, is the art of beautiful writing. It 
reveals an inherent elegance and fair penmanship. The first traces of 
calligrz^hy can be noticed in the use of Hebrew characters which were square, 
separate, distinct and well-proportioned. When from Hebrew and other allied 
alphabets Arabic took its birth, it imbibed some good qualities of beautiful 
writing which slowly but steadily was chiselled out to beautiful forms through its 
contacts with a number of exotic cultures. In Arabia, before the advent of Islam, 
writing was mostly an unknown or forlorn means of expression, and it was 
because of the necessity of writing down the sacred words of Allah, as revealed 
to the Prophet, that writing became in Islam a potential medium both for the 
stabilization of the Faith and its subsequent propagation. When the political and 
religious conquest of Persia was achieved, the latter was not slow in imprinting 
her artistic taste in all spheres of social behaviour, and writing was one of the 
most important areas in this respect. Islamic Persia devoted herself to Avriting in 
beautiful hand the Holy Text. The Persians were serious advocates and 
ingenious iimovators of different styles of writing, and in a short period, became 
masters of the art of calligraphy, decorative designs and colour paintings. It is 
true that a hostile attitude developed among the orthodox legists in the second 
and third centuries of the Muslim era against plastic as well as pictorial art, but 
the art of writing escaped this negative attitude in view of its close relationship 
with the recording or copying of the Holy Text. 

In the development of the writing art, the Arabic characters themselves 
provided an inspiration for decorative designs, and by a slow, unconscious but 
steady process, became a potential motif in Islamic art Each of the letters of the 
alphabet with a band of stout verticals and interwoven cursive bases, happened 
to mark a balance and a fluidity. The ancient Phoenician towns like Tyre were 
great centres for the encouragement of this art indirectly. For, these and places 
like Antioch, Alq)po and Damascus were the industrial towns where enamelling 
and gilding received considerable scope and encouragement. It soon attracted 
the attention of the artists who took to decorative writing as an art-motif on 
enamelled and gilded surface. It soon spread to areas where Islam gradually 
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made missionary and military inroads. In India, one voy conspicuous exanqjle 
can be cited where a part of the text of the celebrated Umar-i-Khayyam was 
written on enamelled tiles. This Ruba ’iydt writing, discovered in Lahore or 
Multan, is in the beautiful Naskh style.* 

The priitfflry motive being perpetuation of the words of Allah throu^ written 
texts, the tendency to beautify the letters by varieties of formations internally, 
and by putting in decorative elements in between the letters or as the back- 
ground, was bat natural. The former gave rise to different styles, such as we 
meet with the passage of time in different regions. The instances of the latter are 
also available through widely distributed areas of Islamic influence. 

The first impetus to writing as an essential instrument for propagation of 
religious beliefs and practices in Islam is given directly by the Holy Text itself In 
the words of the Qur ’an^ it was a direct teaching of Allah to mankind that the 
latter must learn the use of pen. In fact, in the very first revelations, Allah 
reminds the Prophet and his followers that the foremost thing Allah desired in 
man was the power to wield the pen.^ The most potent idea that motivated this 
desire was that it would guarantee the correctness of the text for all time to 
come. Further, one of the ‘Wise Men’ had eirlogized ‘writing’ by saying that it is 
‘the offspring of thought, the lamp of remembrance, the tongue of him that is far- 
off and the Ufe of him whose age has been blotted out’. It is interesting that the 
Qur ’an, in Chapter LXVIII, entitled (the Pen), invoked as witnesses, 
the inkstand (0= and the Pen ( ^iJUlt ), to bear out that the Prophet is not 
a ‘mad man’ ( but rather that every Revelation in the Holy Text was 

put down in writing as soon as it was communicated to the Prophet. From the 
religious sanction it received, it soon became naturally a popular art of the 
Muslims all over the world. Its adoption as such, and the encouragement it 
received fi-om the orthodox section by dint of the sanction of the Holy Text 
itself, resulted in much of Islamic painting being almost invariably supplemented 
by calligr£q}hic writing on it to aid the visual communication. 

Calligraphy thus gradually became a powerful outlet to vent the aesthetic 
urge in Islam. It opened up a range that had its scope far too wide when 
compared with the limited delineation of animate objects. For early Arabic 
writing the art of calligraphy expressed itself in two styles: a formal one 
characterized by sharp angular letters, and another cursive one with letters 
rounded at the base, the former being mostly used for official purposes, and 
originating at Kufa, in Mesopotamia, from which it derives its name, KUfic. 
Though this angular variety was ‘the preferred script of the Government’, it was 
also used in inscriptions and for copying the Holy Text, and on tombstones. 
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The slyle accentuates the vertical strokes of the characters and was 
used extensively during the first five centuries of Islam, in architecture, for 
copying the Qur ’an, in woven textiles and on pottery. There are eight different 
types of Kiific, though only three are worthy of note. These are: (i) Simple 
KHfic, (ii) Foliated Kufic having verticals ending in lobed leaves or half- 
palmettes and (iii) Foliated Ki^ where floral motifs atKi scrolls are added to 
the leaves and half-palmettes. In India, though Plain or Simple Kafic is rare, 
reasonably because of the late appearance of Islam in this land, perhaps a 
singular instance of its use comes from Hund, Peshawar, within the Sub- 
continent, dated 482 H (1090 A. D.), now preserved in the Peshawar Museum, 
Pakistan. Oi the Indian soil writing, especially Islamic writing, received almost 
always an omateness at the hand of scribes because of their inho-ent bent 
towards artistry. A superb example of an inscription in ornate Kufic on the 
eastern wall of Ahmad Shah Wall’s tomb at Bidar, dated c. 1436 a. D. (Plate 
1), exemplifies the height of artistic excellence that Kufic writing reached in 
India in the fifteenth century. The artistic Kufic writing in India can, howevCT, be 
taken back to the twelfth century A. D., when in Delhi one encounters an 
inscription in Kufic, dated 587 H(1191 A. D.), on the Quwwat ul-Islam 
Mosque, recording a quotation from the Qur ’an. Closely following, in 629 
H( 1 232 A. D.) there is another record in the same style on the tomb of SultSn 
Ghoti, within the same enclosure, proving the essentiality of using the script for 
an allied purpose. Within four years, in 633 H(1235 A. D.), we find a still more 
elegant KQfic on the tomb of the celebrated Emperor, Iltatmish, taken vap with 
quoted extracts fi'om the Qur ’an. These writings in an ornate Kific style are 
rightly described as Kiific Tughra.^ In Bengal, this Kufic Tughrd received due 
attention, specially as carvers in stone in this region were working with the easily 
pliable basalt. By the latter part of the eighfo century of the Hijri era (14th century 
A. D.) when Tughra was in great favour in Bengal, an example of a special style 
of Kufic Tughrd was executed on the upper panel of a piece of Tughrd writing 
over the prayer nich6 in the transept of the Adina Mosque at Pandua, Bengal 
(Plate 2). As expected the writing relates to a quotation fiom the Holy Text* and 
thus justifies the use of the archaic style in a comparatively late carving. The 
Tughrd style exhibited in the lower panel bears close similarity with another 
inscription exclusively in this style, dated 770 H (1 368 A. D.), and foimd in the 
same mosque,^ It would be a mistake to conclude that this style of artistic 
writing was confined to a limited area, or to a specific period. During the Qufo 
Shahl rule in Golconda, for Qur’dnic quotation, specially on tombs, KSfic of 
3n ornate type was equally accepted. On the top slab of MTrzS Muhammad 
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Anuti’s grav 0 at Golconda, a Qur ’ank quotation fiom the Surah Ikhl3s (Unity) 
is inscribed in the Kufic style. Derived from the rectangular ‘simple’ type of 
Ki^c, the ‘labyrinth’ type that is composed by the letters, at right, is almost a 
unique and ingenious creation in die art of writing (Plate 3). The writing on die 
slab is dated 1004 H(1596 A. D.). A real jugglery in letter-forms the ‘labyrinth’ 
design in letto*s shows the vertical and the horizontal lines joined iqj in perfect 
symmetry and fret-work suggesting the most intricate lattice-work of screen. It 
is an well-exeeuted rectilinear riddle created as though to defy decipherment. 
Taken together with the arrow-headed naskh-hased writing at left, a quotation 
fiom Chapter III. 16 of the 0Mr an, one may feel that what inspired the artist in 
Bengal during the fourteenth century A. D. was still effective two hundred years 
later at Golconda, and only that a complex variation in style had takra place, 
specially in the Kiific. It is, however, not true that Kufic was never used in 
historical documents or for other purposes. In fact, one such instance can be found 
on a slab set into the western wall of the Adhm-Din-ka-Jhon^rd at Ajmer, bearing 
thedate596H(1200A.D.). 

The meaning of the root Naskh from which the style Naskhi derives its 
name is ‘transcribing’, ‘obliterating’, ‘copying’, defacing, etc. This style was 
introduced into Egypt in the eleventh century A. D. In fact, Naskhi, in origin, is a 
rounded form of the same style of Arabic writing which in its angular variety was 
known as Saific. Used in combination with Naskhi, however, Kufic originally 
was restricted to the writing of chapter headings of the Sacred Text. In tlie 
Mameluk period, Naskhi became very popular. A thirteenth, or probably 
fourteenth, century copy of the Qur 'an written in gold with diacritical signs in 
red and blue, is available at the Metropolitan Museum. The art that pervades 
the Naskh style of calligraphic writing is vast indeed. It manifests not so much in 
the form of the letters, as in the decorative elements around the writing, though 
twisting of the letters in Naskh is often found to contribute in no small measure, 
to the over-all artistic appeal of the writing. The function of Nc^kh in Naskh- 
hased Tughra e.g., in the ‘Procession’ or the ‘Procession and Festoon’ (Plate 4) 
type of writing, mainly available in the Bengal inscriptions, allows the elongated 
shafts of the letters to stand by themselves or to hold the festoons formed by 
letters like long-tailed (nun) 4 ^ of the drawn out (bay) , attached to the 
shafts which are deliberately made slanting. The crowd below is formed by 
rounded and closely knit cursive letters. While thus the latter forms the Naskhi 
base, the elongated shafts because of their decorative and complicated and 
undistinguishable nature reveal the Tughra part of the writing. This innovative 
style of writing also takes a few other forms in Bengal. These are generally 
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Plate 2 Kufic Tughrd, Adina Mosque, Pandua, Bengal, c. 1368 A. D. 



Plate 4 Naskh-hased Tughra, Bengal, c. 1493-1519 A. D. 
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Plate S Inscription reveals four ‘Swan’ formations, Gaur, Bengal, c. 1461 A. D. 



Plate 7 Chronogram for the date of a mosque. Archaeological Museum, Bijapur, 

C.1672A.D. 
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charactaized as ‘Bow and Arrow’ variety of the NasMt-hascd TughrS. ’\Wthin 
the general orbit of this artistic form of writing, sometimes we get forms of 
‘Serpents’ brought about by a combination of the letters *fay' and ‘ya ’i huttf 
( <^ & with the latter’s tail long drawn out to the right. Besides, there are at 
least two instances that show attempts at giving vent to artistic forms in the 
shape of ‘duck’ and ‘swan’ in two epigraphs from Bengal, these also 
constituting varieties of Tughrd, as conceived above. An inscription from 
Nabagram, Pabna, now in Bangladesh, dated 932 H(1526 a. d.), shows the 
‘duck’ type of letter formations with the ‘tomva/i’ marks forming the wings of 
the bird,® while another from Gaur, dated 865 H(]461 A. D.), of the time of 
Barbak Shah, the Sultan, reveals four ‘swan’ formations with the same letters 
‘fay’ and ‘yay’, the nuqta-s indicating the feet of the birds (Plate 5). 

While the above descriptions show only the association of Tughrd as an 
ornamental device with other basic styles like the Kufic and the Naskh, Tughrd 
as an independent form of writing was adopted in quite a number of inscriptional 
records. Tughrd is, in fact, a distinctive style that arose out of Arabic writing 
directly. The word Tughrd means ‘an imperial signature’ or the royal titles 
prefixed to letters, diplomas and other public deeds. The style which thus 
originated with the ornate mode of scribing the imperial sign-manual came to be 
known by the word denoting the nature of such writing, namely, the signature. 
This is proved by its prevalence on the Olhmanli coinage, where the monogram 
consists of the Sultan’s name and that of his father, with the composing letters 
and their elongated shafts inter-crossing each other rendering the interlacement 
difficult to decipher. The difficulty to decipher, and imitate, was surely a motive 
in making the writing so complicated, yet ornamental. Interestingly, Tughnl is the 
name of a king of the Seljuk dynasty, and the Mameluk patronage was 
responsible for the birth and growth of this yet another Arabic style of writing 
that appropriately came to be known as Tughrd. With the assumption of power 
at Delhi by the Mameluks, the scope for the introduction and flourishing of this 
decorative style in India became much widened. It introduced a profusion of 
decorative letter-formations to endow the writing with both beauty and 
complexity on a style which is basically Naskh. In Tughrd, the artist thus gets 
the freedom of shifting groups of letters in a line to bring about the pattern he 
means to demonstrate. The Tughrd in inscriptions in Bengal got a firm foot-hold 
primarily because of the strong and beautiful black basalt with which the scribes 
were working in this part of the country ftiough it was occasionally ceremonially 
used in other regions of India as well. The specific purpose in most of the latter 
cases was the inscribing of Qur ‘dnic texts. During the period of the 
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Independ^ Sultans of Bengal, however, TughrS is found used in almost all 
kinds of epiygreqjhic writing. This is because, as mentioned above, the artistic 
letter-fonns diat the style provided, needed a smooth and fino*grain sur%e as 
is only available in basalt procured fit>m the nordiem parts of Bengal, hi fact, 
the intricacies of die decorations and the idiaip bonds, ai^ thin and straight lines 
in a patterned composition could only be executed in the soft but stout stuff of 
the Gaudiap basalt. Further, there might have been some relationship of this 
Arabic style with die language used, viz., Arabic, current in the qiigraphs of the 
Independent Sultans of Bengal, though with some exceptions. It is interesting to 
mention here that in confirmation of what has been stated above, the earliest 
inscription in Tughra in the Bengal-Bihar region belongs to the reign of Tughril 
Tughan Khan connected ivith the Mameluks of Delhi. Dated 640 H(1242 
A. D.), the record in decorative Tughra is carved on a decorated ground of 
flower-and-leaf design, thus producing a singularly artistic effect’ In fact, the 
curvatures and the straight standing shafts of the letters are interwoven with the 
foliage decoration. Though there is a baffling intricacy in separating the letters, 
the artistic integrity of the entire presentation remains unaffected. 

Though Tughra was generally discontinued under the Mughals who took to 
clearer hlaskh and Nasta ’iTq, specially as Persian trends, the Iqbalnama 
mentions a coin couplet of Nflqahan wherein it is stated that the formula on 
Nurjahan’s own farmans was in Tughra characters,’® though the word 
'Tughra' here has been taken by some scholars as meaning ‘imperial signature’. 

An interesting type of the Tughra style of writing can be seen in an 
epigraph, dated 719 H( 13 19 A. D.), wha-e much attention has been paid to the 
Dawdir or curves with the least number of standing shafts. The indulgence in 
Dawdir provides a balanced form of the total writing resembling a type of 
calligr^hic dfwdni generally used in official dociunents, \s\Xsts,farmdns, etc. 

Although it is true that Tughrd reached its zenith in Bengal-Bihar area 
during and around the period of Husain Shah, q>ecially as an ornamental style, it 
is not the only style indulged in during the time. It is Naskh which in its peculiar 
etongation of shafts and the deft use of curved letters accompanying them, at the 
base and elsewhere that gave rise to the Tughrd in this part of the country. 
Naskh by its own ornate form of letters was also in use by the artist- 
callign^hers whose compositional skill some times endowed the entire writing 
with a rare grace. This Naskh style of eastern India is clearly distinguishable 
fiom that followed, fcnr example, in the Mughal period, by a deliberate flourish at 
the curves at the base, while the latter, characterized by a fi'eedom, reveals a 
boldness in the execution. 
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In tracing the development of tiie fughra form of writing, one must (hscan 
a downward move in respect of its artistic intricacies. With time, the style has 
been made more and more free from its decorative complexity. Yet, we may 
generally say that all Tughra writing ‘tends to be beautiful and not whimsical 
and obscure’. 

Finally it is to be said that the Tughra style of writing as an ornate scribing 
was not confined to any geographical boundaries in India. For, though Bengal 
was its home and the place where it was nurtured most, for reasons already 
stated, it was used beyond its borders, and even as far back as the first quarter 
of the eleventh century of the Hijri aa, we get an example of its use with a rare 
charm in the inscription on the top slab of Mfrza Muhammad Anun’s grave at 
Golconda”, where the writing at the left relates to a Qur'anic quotation, 
Ch. III. v. 16, and still another of the same quotation on the tombstone of 
Muhammad Qutb Shah’s grave, also from Golconda — ^both of which may 
prove, by the way, the definite purpose for which this ornate style was chosen. 

Throu^out the Sultanate period at Delhi, and elsewhere, except for a few 
special type of writing relating to the Holy Text, as mentioned before, in the 
records of Iltutmish and his successors, in those of the Khaljis, the Tughluqs, 
and the Lodhi Afghans, Naskh has been the usual style for them. Sher Shah also 
had Naskh used in records of his time. The Khaljis used the style as exemplified 
in the inscriptions on the Ala’i Darwazah at Mehraull, Delhi, dated 710 H(1310 
A. D.). This is basically a vigorous Naskh which is in perfect harmony with the 
structural boldness and majesty on which it is carved. The elegance and the 
perfect arrangement with which the beautiful letters are formed are deftly 
matched with a measured thickness in relief The text going up, according to an 
interpretation, indicates the relationship of the Qur ’an to God in the heaven, 
and their downward movement in another line suggests their message to the 
people on the earth. This basic Naskh also shows an evident trend towards 
ornamentation that was responsible periiaps for its leading ultimately to Tughra. 
In Bengal-Bihar area, during this period there has been a style which may be 
called a combination of the Naskh and the Tughra. The example is aptly 
provided by the inscription of Sultan Firoz Shah, dated 709 H(1309 A. D.) 
where the record ‘shows great command in drawing vertical lines and curves 
which, compared with the contemporary writings on the Ala’i Darwazah at 
Delhi, discloses the fact that the keynote of the Bengal style fiom the beginning 
was delicacy and refinement, while the aim of the Delhi artist under the early 
Sultans was strength and grandeur’. 

According to Islamic tradition there are seven artistic styles of wnting 
known as ‘Seven Pen’ ( ). These are mostly adopted by the 
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monumoitai writers in India. In the early sixteenth coituiy, during the rule of the 
Lodis in Delhi, before the ascendancy of the Mughals, we find one of these 
sevoi callig^hic styles, namely, Tauq^, used in a Qulh ShahT inscriptitm of 919 
H(1513 A. D.). Fixed to the southern wall of Hairat Nizam u’d-Din’s t(Mnb at 
Kodangal, Mahbubnagar, Andhra Pradesh, this record, in the form of a 
farmdn, is in Tauql, which word derivatively means ‘signing with the royal 
signet’.’^ 

Anoflier pre-Mughal form of writing, artistic indeed, also needs mentioning. 
It is Riqa'ii 15 ^^ j) which, in its origin, is a kind of hand-writing used in short 
letters or notes ( j). Put in stone as an inscription, it is generally a mixed 

style of Naskh and Riga T. An inscription in such mixed form of Naskh and 
Riga % recording the building of a Khanqah for Sufi-s, is dated as early as 61 8 
H (1221 A. D.). It lies in the tomb of the saint Makhdum Shah at Sian, Bolpur, 
Dist. Birbhum, West Bengal. About two hundred years later, in 818 H(1416 
A. D.), another beautiful record in basic Naskh with Riga T flourish is available 
from CanderT. Of the Malwa Prince Qadr Khan, this states the building of a 
mosque. 

Although the Mughal period is marked by exquisite specimens of 
calligraphy, specially from the time of Shahjahan and in the newly introduced 
script of the period, viz., Nasta ’lig, there are a few examples of a very crude 
type of Naskh during Shahjahan ’s reign, probably marking the gradual neglect 
which the latter style suffered from this time. The inscription on the Bina NeokI 
Masjid in Band! Bagh, Gwalior, dated 1050 H (1640 A. D.)'^ reveals this 
deterioration in style. 

A very elegant cursive form of writing prevalent in Persia contributed largely 
to the development of a more popular style Nasta ’iTg. This basic style, known 
as Ta ’lig, one of the most beautiful fomis of calligraphy, was in use in a number 
of epigraphic writings in India, one of which over the door- way of the Jami’ 
Masjid, Hyderabad City, of the time of Muhammad Qull Qutb Shah, is dated 
1006H(1597 a.D.).‘^ 

Perhaps a well-known artistic style frequently used in Indian Perso- Arabic 
epigrz^hy is Shikasta. Of this style it may be said that it is the most suitable and 
widely used script for documentary records on paper in the nature of farmdns 
and sanads. However, a very elegant specimen on stone, stated in the record to 
be a copy of a farmdn, is available carved over the eastern door-way of Miyan 
Miskh’s tomb in Hyderabad, dated 1089 H (1677 A. D.) and issued by Sultan 
AbuT-Hasan Qutb Shah of the Qutb Sh^T dynasty.'^ The writing style is 
elegant and clear, the text being divided up into lines by straight bands 
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hoiizwntally. In fact, Shikasta is an over-all balanced form of writing that suits 
hand-written texts, the WaslT-s, though quite a few exquisite examples in carved 
stone are available. Drawings of human faces, of birds, lions etc., are done in 
Shikasta by skilful manipulation of the lines of letters. One vtay interesting 
instance among WaslT-^ is a piece of writing that, in slanting lines, shows as 
though words are ripples in a sheet of water, probably indicating the instability 
of human existence. 

So far as a commendable blend of art and clarity is concerned, nothing can 
perhaps compare with the style of writing that was developed in Persia and latw 
introduced in India along with the Pasian language which came with the advent 
of the Mughals. This was Nasta ’lig, though originally based on Naskh and 
Ta ’iTq, as aforesaid, and was a newly created facile form of scribing that is 
primarily cursive. Although according to AbuT Fazl, Nasta ’liq reached its zenith 
of perfection during the time of Akbar, the beauty and mobility of the style is 
maintained through a few generations more. According to the Ain-i-Akban, 
Nasta ’liq received a great impetus from Akbar, though he was also much 
regardful for the art of calligraphy in general and largely interested in the 
development of different other systems of writing. However, it was not only in 
the time of Jah^^r and Shahjahan but also during the mle of Aurangzeb and 
his immediate successors that we have inscriptional calligraphy in Nasta 'liq of a 
high order as also names of the eminent scribes who executed them. An elegant 
specimen of Nasta 'liq of the time of Shahjahan comes from a record now 
preserved in the State Museum, Lucknow, noting the building of a mosque by 
Sar^daz Khan, the record being dated 1045 H(1635 A. D.). Of this reign, 
another piece of writing in Nasta 'Itq, perhaps the best in that style, deserving to 
be called classical, is set on the house of Sazawar ul-Mulk in Udgir, Bidar,'* 
It bears the dates 1046 and 1047 Hijri (1637 and 1638 A. D.), and is bordered 
with a band of floral patterns and the field strewn over with floral decorations in 
between words. Yet another record, dated 1052 H(1642 A. D.), originally on 
the Khass-Mahal and now preserved in the Museum of Archaeology, Delhi, 
provides a continuity in the art of Nasta ’iTq writing in the Mughal period. 

Of the reign of Aurangzeb a well-attempted writing in Nasta ’liq on wood, 
in four lines of a Persian verse, dated 1079 H(1668 A. D.), designed by a 
famous calligraphist Isma’il from Shiraz, is in the HIra Masjid, Golconda Fort. 
Falling within the reign of Aurangzeb, is still anotlier beautiful Nasta ’liq by 
Muha mmad Sadiq, son of All, the calligrapher, on the tomb of Neknam Khan, 
Golconda, which is dated 1083 H(1673 a. d.). This bears witness to the 
continuation of this artistic style in a Provincial Sultanate, the Qutb Shahis. 
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A portion from the Qur’Snic Text, Chapter IX. v, 18, engraved in Tughrd, 
bearing a date earlier, 1077-8 H(1667 A. D.), in fee HIra Masjid,*® referred to 
before, by TaqI ud-Dm Muhammad bin Salih, from Bahriin, considered along 
with fee artist of fee Nasta 'iTq, already noted, proves verily feat calligraphers 
from abroad, especially Persia and fee Persian Gulf area, were readily available 
in the Deccan, particularly in fee Qutb Shahl Court. Of fee numerous Nasta ‘tiq 
records of fee time of Aurangzeb, a few veiy elegant ones may be mentioned. 
One from a tflosque in fee suburb of fee Bidar city, dated 1082 H(1671 
A. D.),^° another inscribed on fee wall of a well in Ba^ B§gh, Bhonrasa, 
Gwalior, dated 1102 H( 1691 A. D.)^’ — ^bofe during fee reign of Aurangzeb 
reveal artistic Nasta ’llq of an elegant type. That fee style was continued in the 
following reigns is proved by one dated 1 1 30 H(1 718 A. D.) on a mosque in 
Gingee, in fee time of Farrukhsiyar, the Mughal Emperor,^^ while Muhammad 
Shah can claim another with the same level of perfection, in fee Sa’dullah 
Khan’s mosque at fee same place, dated 1 1 35 H(1723 A. D.).^^ Wife examples 
of inscriptions in this refined and pleasing style, Nasta ’iTg, it appears, was 
patronized down to fee time of Shah Alam II. 

Like Nasta ’iTq, Thulth was another pleasing style used for Persian texts of 
inscriptions. An early example executed in very elegant Thulth characters 
comes from Bengal during the time of Sultan Sikandar Shah. Dated 
765 H(1363 A. D.), the record from Maulana Ata Shah’s shrine, Dinajpur, 
North Bengal, exhibits very fine Thulth^^ on fee easily pliable black basalt of 
Bengal. Less than a hundred years later, in fee tomb of Ahmad Shah Wall, at 
Bidar, we have Qur 'dnic texts painted in Thulth along wife writings in Kufw 
and NaskhP During the rule of fee Bahmanis also Thulth was fee style used 
by a calligrapher fix)m abroad. The artist was MughJth al-Qaii ash-Shtraza, that 
is, hailing from Shiraz and well-versed in reciting the Qur’an, fee text being 
executed on the shrine of Hazrat Khalllullah, near Ashtur, Bidar. A beautiful 
example of Thulth wife Tughrtf^ is noticed on fee western gate-way of Miyan 
Mishk’s tomb, Hyderabad, which is dated 1085 H(1674 A. D.), fee scribe being 
the well-known calligrapher, Husain bin TaqI. In elegant Thulth we find a Qutb 
ShShI inscription in Persian from Patancheru, Medak, Hyderabad, dated 
984 H(1576 A. D.), recording fee building of a lofty vault by one Abdul-Qadir. 

The art of calligraphy flourished under the Adil Shahl-s of Bijapur with 
writings in Thulth of a good standard. A few good examples include a record 
on fee New \fillage Mosque at Mudgal, dated 991 H(1583 A. D.),^’ another in 
an inscription over the gate towards fee west at the shrine of Sh§h Chanda 
Husaim at Gogi, GulbargS, dated 1007 H(1598 A. O.). 
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An inscription from a mosque at Gomalli, tiiree miles off Bidar, during the 
time of Amir Barid Shah, and dated 1019 H (1610 A. D.) shows this style in its 
elegant fashion. For a Qur ’anic quotation, thulth is used in an inscription over 
the arch of an entrance to the mosque at Golconda Fort. 

From the South, from Cuddapah, Tamilnad, dated 1135 H(1723 a. D.), 
we have a record in this style, Thulth, that reveals an admirable ornamental 
character.^® Contrary to the general practice, the language used is both Arabic 
and Pasian, tfie former being cofined to a religious text. From the same place in 
Tamilnad, an inscription on the tomb of Ahmad ShSh, about twenty-five years 
later, shows the continuance of the same style; the ornamentation done here is 
carried to such an extent that the intricate variety of the writing ahnost baffles 
deciphennent. 

In elaborating on the decorative devices in Perso- Arabic inscriptions in 
medieval India, one may draw attention to a few selected examples which 
reveal high artistic expression through foliage decoration, generally forming the 
background of the carved texts. The depiction of life as an element of 
decoration being against fimdamentalist Islam, the artistic expression took the 
form of laid out vegetation in flowers and foliage on which the writings ^pear 
superimposed. A usually noted instance in this regard is the inscription dated 
640 H(1242 A. D.) fix)m Bari Dargah, Bihar,^’ though no less beautiful and of 
pleasing effect is the foliage decoration in a record on an old palace in Bidar 
Fort, bearing the date 1027 H(1618 A. D.) and mentioning repairs made by 
Malik Amaijan to buildings comprising mosques, forts, palaces and halls.^° 
A loose slab lying in the Toli Masjid, Hyderabad reveals another instance^' of a 
highly picturesque decoration of foliage on arabesque against which appears laid 
out a metrical composition in Ramal in Nasta 'iTq, where the chronogram yields 
the date 1043 H(1633 A. D.), and where the letters appear to move about in a 
fragrant garden. The workmanship is attributed to the scribe, Lutfullah al- 
Husainl, aTabiizI. 

Interestingly, belonging to Shahjahan’s reign is a fine Nasta 'iTq from 
Rohtas, Bihar, where the writing bearing the dates 1046 and 1047 H 
(1636-37 A. D.) has three figures on three letters as decorative elements — one, 
of a lion, the second, of a duck, and the third, of a bird — testifying to the great 
artistic acumen of the scribe in miniature portrayals (Plate 6). 

One would, lastly, be tempted to cite in this connection two records about 
forty years later, one dated 1082 H (1671 A. D.) and the other 1083 H (1672 
A. D.), both now in the Bijapur Archaeological Museum, the former giving the 
chronogr am for the date of a cistern and the latter that of a mosque (Plate 7). 
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Here both provide almost unique exanq^les of back-ground decoratimi in 
arabesque ^ewn with floweis as bed for the letters almost in an unsuipassed 
beauty and softness on which the lettais of the Nasta ‘liq writing are laid. 
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34 

SOUTH-EAST ASIAN ART 

T he main element of the population of this area may be described as 
Malay-Polynesian. Probably a thousand years before the beginning of the 
Christian era nordiem races were moving southwards from Tibet and Yunnan 
and settling in the Irawadi, Menam and Mekong valleys and the Malay 
Peninsula, where they are afterwards known as Pyus, Mon-Khmers, and 
Malays. Most likely by 500 B. C. they were also reaching and occupying the 
islands of the Indonesian archipelago, driving out and replacing the aboriginal 
Negritos. Previous to their contact with India, these northern races probably 
possessed a knowledge of the terrace-cultivation of rice, metal-work and 
carpentry, weaving, ship-building, some forms of musical and dramatic art, and 
locally differentiated but related languages. Apart from certain dolmens and 
other so-called Polynesian antiquities, these races have left no monuments; but 
they are nevertheless of importance as representing the local psychological 
factor in each of the great national cultures, Indo-Khmer, Indo-Javanese, etc. 

Indian contacts may have been made some centuries before the beginning 
of the Christian era; Suvarnabhumi (Sumatra) is mentioned in the Jatakas, 
Epics, and Mahavarhsa and the sea-route must have been familiar, before the 
commencement of the general eastward extension of Indian culture. What is 
probably the oldest positive evidence of this Indian movement eastwards occurs 
in the remotest area, in the Sanskrit inscription of Vocanh in Annam, datable 
about 200 A. D. Before the fifth century the greater part of the area, so far as 
accessible by sea, had been more or less thoroughly Hinduised, and mlers with 
Indian names ending in the patronymic varman, and using an Indian alphabet, 
were established in Campa, Cambodia, Sumatra, and even Borneo. Traces of 
Indian culture have been found in the Philippines, and some scholars believe that 
the Maya culture of Central America has an Indo-Polynesian background. 

According to Ptolemy, the principal Indian port of departure for the Land of 
Gold, locus unde solvunt in Chrysen, was Guduru, undoubtedly the modem 
Koddura at the mouth of the Godavan, and thus on the Andhra coast, and 
giving access to the west. This agrees well with the fact that it is really the art 
and culture of the Deccan, rather than those of Southern India, of which the 
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traces are most apparent in the earlier art of Cambodia, Campa end Java, The 
early CSm Sanskrit inscription of Vocanh, for exanqile, is in an alphabet closely 
resembling that of Rudradaman’s inscription at Gimir, and facts such as these at 
one time led to the view that the colonists of the East had sailed fiom western 
India, which is not likely to have been the case, nor do the facts require this 
explanation. In the same way, the Indianesque of Funan is much nearer to the 
Gupta art of the western caves and of BadSml, than to anything further south, 
and parallels b^een the architecture of the Dieng plateau and that of the early 
Calukyas have been drawn by Dutch scholars. That Indian immigrants in the 
Malay Archipelago are still called Orang Kling is a survival of the name 
Kalihga, by which the inhabitants of Orissa were once known. It cannot be 
doubted that long before the time of the Pallavas at KMcI, the Kalihgas and 
Andhras of Orissa and VengJ had laid the foundations of Indian or Indianized 
states ‘beyond the moving seas’. Ceylon in the same way as the more distant 
islands, but probably at an earlier date, received its Buddhist culture by sea 
from northern India; the later development is similar in principle to that of the 
more distant islands of the Indian archipelago, subject to the condition of much 
greater proximity to the mainland. 

Broadly speaking we can trace in each area, first of all, an Indianesque 
period, when the local art constitutes to all intents and purposes a province of 
Indian art, so that the art of Funan in the sixth and sevraith century, may indeed 
be said to complete and fulfil our knowledge of Gupta and Pallava art; then a 
classical period (800-1200 A. D.), in which a local national formula is evolved 
and crystallized; and finally a local national phase no longer in direct contact 
with India and passing into an age of folk art which has goierally survived up to 
the present day. 

To apply the name of ‘Indian colonial’ to the several national schools, after 
the end of the eighth century, is an injustice to the vigour and originality of the 
local cultures. There is scarcely any monument of Farther Indian or Indonesian 
art which, however nearly it may ^proach an Indian type, could be imagined as 
existing on Indian soil; equally in architecture, sculpture and in the drama and 
minor arts, each country develops its own formula, freely modifying, adding to, 
or rejecting older Indian forms. India, indeed, provided the matoial of a higher 
culture, and po’haps a ruling aristocracy, to less developed and less conscious 
races; but the culture of these races, plastic, musical, dramatic and literary, as it 
flourished in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and still survives in Java and 
Bali, may justly be called native. Japan, which owes more than is generally 
realized to direct Indian influ^ces, is but a more obvious exanqile of the same 
condition. 
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Thus fee history of Iiwiiao and Indoneaian art deserves in the hifftoty 

of art a hiEh«r place than can be denoted by die tenn colonial. It is true that like 
much of Chinese and Japanese art it can only be understood in the light of 
Indian studies; but it derives its enogy from in^genous sources. 

It is only within the last twenty years that Farther Indian and art 

have been seriously studied. Much has already been accomplished by the 
Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, the Archaeological Survey of Burma, the 
Ecole francaise d’Extreme-Chient, at Hanoi, the Oudheidkundige Dienst in 
Java, and more recently by the Service arch6ologique du Siam, But only the 
broad outlines have been deciphered, and there remain to be investigated 
innumerable undescribed monuments, and unsolved problems of mote than local 
interest. 

CEYLON (SRI LANKA) 

The earliest inhabitants of Ceylon are spoken of as Yakkhas (Yaksas) and 
Nagas. Tradition’ asserts the settlement at an early date of a prince from the 
Ganges Valley, by name V^jaya, who founded a city at Tambapanni in the 
southern part of the island near Hambantota in the fifth century B. c. Vijaya allied 
himself with a native princess, KuvenI, and acquired power. About a hundred 
years later, with the foundation of Anuradhapura, the whole island was brought 
under one rule. In the reign of DeviSnam-piya Tissa (247-207 B. c. ) Aioka sent 
his son Mahinda, and later his daughter Sahghamitta to Ceylon as apostles of 
Buddhism; a branch of the Bodhi tree of Gaya was brought to Ceylon and 
planted at AnurSdhapura.^ A little later the South Indian Tamils made 
incursions, usurping the throne for several decades. Duttha-Gamani (101-77 
B. c.) recovered the sovereignty and reoccupied Anuradhapura; he holds a 
place in Siihhalese history analogous to that of ASoka in Indian. In succeeding 
centuries and during the whole of the medieval period the Tamils and Siihhalese 
were constantly at war, with varying success, only the south of Ceylon and the 
mountains remaining continuously in Siihhalese possession. In the fifth century 
A. D. Fa Hsien visited Ceylon; the Mahdvaritsa chronicle was composed; and 
the parricide king Kassapa retired to Slgiriya and made a fortress of that 
isolated rock. In the latter part of the eighth century Anuradhapura was 
abandoned to the Tamils, but later restorations were effected on various 
occasions up to 1290 by the kings of Poloimaruva, to which city the seat of 
government was now transfened. But before long this city too was taken by the 
Tamils, and Ceylcm became a viceroyalty of the Cola kings of Southern India. 
Siihhalese rule was reestablished by degrees. In the twelfth century tiie greatest 
of Siiiftialese kings, Parakrama B5hu I (1164-1197), the Great, recovered 
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possession Pf the whole island, invaded Southern India, and maintained relations 
with the trahsmaritime kingdonis in Siam and Sumatra. Renewed Tamil invasions 
again wasted the country, and although in the thirteenth century under Vijaya 
Bahu IV, Bhuvaneka Bahu I, and Parakrama B3hu III Polonnaruva was again 
occupied, land in 1361 Ceylon was still in a position to respond to a Siamese 
request for a Buddhist mission, the capital had to be shifted successively to 
Dambademya^Kurunegala, Gampola, Kotte, Sitavaka, and finally in 1592 to 
Kandy, where theSiihhalese maintained their indepmdence until ISIS. By this 
time the ancient seats of population in the north, at Anuradhapura and 
Polonnaruva had long been deserted, and that once most populous and best 
irrigated part of the island reverted to forest; and Siihhalese culture and art had 
acquired a provincial and ‘folk’ character. The last great Buddhist king, builder 
and patron of religion and the arts ruled in Kandy from 1 747 to 1 780, and to 
him the surviving beauty of the city is largely due. 

The remains of earlier architecture in their present aspect, though often of 
earlier foundation, date mainly from the late Kusana, Giqrta and early medieval 
periods. The extant remains of Siriihalese art thus fall broadly into three groups, 
a classical period (before the eighth century), a medieval period (ninth to 
fourteenth century) and a late medieval period (fifteenth century to 1 815)^. 

The earliest surviving structures are stupas, or dagabas as they are called in 
Ceylon. At Tissamaharama in the Southern Province, near the probable landing 
place of the first settlers at the mouth of the Kirindi River, there are remains of 
several which must have been built in the third or second century B. C.; the 
Mahanaga Dagaba was repaired in the first and third centuries A. D. and again 
about 1100, and has not been restored since the thirteenth century. The Yatthala 
Dagaba dating from the third or second century B. C. was repaired in 1 883, and 
on this occasion many irnportant finds were made, amongst which the inscribed 
bricks, silver square coins without marks, crystal and amethyst relic caskets, 
and a very fine camelian seal, representing a seated king."^ 

Few of the early dagabas at Anuradhapura exist exactly in the form in 
which they were first constructed, but most of th«n nevertheless preserve the 
early Indian hemispherical sti^a type. The typical Siriihalese dagaba consists 
of a hemispherical dome rising from three low circular courses, which rest 
directly on the ground on a single square basement approached by four 
stairways; above the dome is a small square enclosure and a railed pavilion, the 
Indian harmikd, here called devata Kotuwa or ‘citadel of ftie gods’, and 
above thus rises the tee, in all extant examples a pointed ringed spire 
rqiiesenting an earlier chatrdvali; the relic chamber was oftoi a relatively large 
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cell contained in the mass of the dome. The first dagaba to be founded was the 
ThuparSma (244 B. C.)^, which stood on a circular paved basement and was 
surrounded by a quadruple ring of tall slwider pillars, of which the two inner 
rows bore tenons, and most of which are still standing. The main purpose of 
these pillars was to support festoons of lamps. This dagaba was preserved and 
adorned throughout the classical period, the last restorations being made by 
Parakrama BShu II in the thirteenth century. 

The third dagaba, the much larger Maha Seya, was likewise erected in the 
reign of Devanam-piya Tissa c. 243 B. C, at Mihintale, about eight miles fiom 
Anuradhapura, a place deriving its name from the apostle Mahinda, whose 
stone couch, affording a magnificent view over wide stretches of forest, then 
populous and cultivated, can still be seen. It has probably been rebuilt by 
Parakrama Bahu I after the Tamil invasion, in the twelfth century. 

The famous king Ehi^-Gamani built two large dagabas at Anuradh^ura. 
One of these, the Ruanweli, was of very great importance, and we possess a 
much more complete history of it and of its constmction than of any other early 
building either in Ceylon or India^. It is said to have been completed by his 
successor Sadha-Tissa (77-59 B. C.); its long history ends with the restorations 
begun in 1873 and not yet completed. Undoubtedly the original dagaba has 
been enclosed in a later addition; but the whole is of brick, as are all the Ceylon 
examples, and the enlargement was probably made before the beginning of the 
Christian era. According to the Mahdvaritsa, the relic chamber was adorned 
with paintings (rows of animals and hamsas), and contained a Bodhi tree with a 
silver stem and leaves of gold, relics of Buddha, jewellery, a gold image of 
Buddha and a representation (painting) of the Vessantara Jdtaka. As regards 
the image, some doubt may be entertained as to the existence of a Buddha 
figure in the first centuiy B. C., but it is not impossible that images of precious 
metal were made long before any in stone. The dome is 254 feet in diameter, 
and this is but one of several Sirhhalese dagabas that are as large as all but the 
largest of the Egyptian pyramids; the paved platform measures 475 by 473 feet. 
Facing each of the four cardinal points and attached to the dome there is a kind 
of frontispiece (wdhalkada) consisting of superimposed horizontal stone 
courses. Hanked by pillars, decorated in a style recalling that of the Sand 
torana posts. On the platform of the Ruanweli Dagaba there were formerly 
preserved colossal dolomite standing figures, two of Buddhas and one of a king 
(traditionally known as Duttha-Gamani) or Bodhisattva, in a severe and very 
grand style plates 3, 4), related to that of the AmaiavatJ images. The probable 
date of these images is the latter part of the second century A. D.; together with 
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the well-known seated Buddha (Plate 5) in the forest near the circular Eoad, 
AnurSdhi^ura, these images were until lately the noblest and at the same time 
historically by far the most important monuments of Simhalese sculpture »dant; 
quite recently the misplaced zeal of pious but ignorant and insensitive Buddhists 
has resulted in their mthless restoration, and a complete destruction of all their 
original qualities} it is devoutly to be hoped that the seated Buddha will escape a 
like fate. Two early heads (Plates 1, 2) and a standing image in die same style 
are preserved in fRe Colombo Museum; another standing image at W5t 
Binchamopit, Bangkok, Siam. 

The description of the Ruanweli Dag^a iqiplies in a general way to the 
second great dagaba erected by Duttha-Gamapi, the Miriswetiya, Maricavatti, 
but here die decoration of the Wahalkad with processions of animals — horses, 
bulls, lions, homed lions, and elqihants — ^is more elaborate; the flanking pillars 
have lion capitals, and are ornamented with elaborate trees, with paduka below 
and a dhamma cakka above. On the stylistic effect of these two buildings 
Parker rranarks that ‘Duttha-G^ani and his brother Sadha-Tissa may claim the 
credit of being the first rulers to appreciate the grandeur of the effect of an 
enormous white dome, far greater than anything of the kind previously erected 
in Ceylon or India, and admirably adapted to be an expression of stability, and 
permanence, and inaccessibility, such as the purpose of its construction 
demanded. ’’ 

The Jetavana Vihara and Dagaba were built by Mahasena (277-304 
A. D.). The present dagaba, so called, seems to be wrongly identified. Wattha- 
Gomani Abhaya (c. 100-76 B. C.) had meanwhile built the Abhaya-giri Dagaba, 
and this structure has since been confused with the Jetavana. The latter, 
properly so called is the largest in Ceylon, the diameter of the dome at its base, 
that is to say above the three basal cylinders called ‘bracelets’ (and 
corresponding to the Indian stupa ‘drum’) being 325 feet, that of the lowest 
‘bracelet’ 367 feet. Beside the wahalkad of the Jetavana stand finely carved 
pillars with figures of NSgas and Naginis and decorative motifs reminiscent of 
S^cl *. 

The Nikawe Kande Dagaba, in the North Western Province, has yielded 
crystal and blue glass beads of very early types, ten relic cases of crystal, and 
two of green glass. 

The Loha Mahapeya, Loha-pasada or ‘Brazen Palace’, constructed by 
Duttha-G3mani, and so called from the gilt bronze dome wittt which it was once 
crowned, must have been a magnificent building^. It was a monastery, and 
originally consisted of tune storeys; destroyed by fire in the fourth century A. D- 
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it wasrdwilt with five. All ihM now remains is the foundation, consisting of 1600 
granulite monoliths twelve feet in height covering an area 250 feet square; the 
superatrucsture was always of wood. The best idea of the general appearance of 
such a building may be gained fixjm some of the rathas at W®malliq)uram, and 
fiwm Akbar’s five-storeyed pavilion, which is in a thoroughly Hindu style, at 
Fatelq)ur Sikri. 

At what is now the Isurumuniya Vihara near Anurfidhapura there is an 
outcrop of enormous granulite boulders, divided by a fissure and having before 
them a partly artificial pool. This site, no doubt in the seventh century, has been 
treated very much in the manner of the Gangavatarana tTrtham at 
Mamallapuram, though less elaborately. A niche cut in the face of the rock 
contains a seated figure in relief accompanied by a horse; apparently 
representing the sage Kapila, it is in pure Pallava style, and one of the finest 
sculptures in Ceylon; the rock surface below, down to the water level, is carved 
on each side with beautiful but unfinished groups of elephants amongst lotuses. 
The effect is to increase the apparent dimensions of the pool, in the same way 
that the painted scenery at the back of a modem stage apparently extends its 
actually limited area. 

Similar in style are the groups of elqjhants amongst lotus and fish, carved in 
low relief on the rock slopes bordering a pokuna (tank) near the Tissawewa 
lake bund, not far fi-om Isurumuniya. More remarkable on account of its 
extraordinary realism is the elephant carved in the full round fi-om a boulder in 
the bed of a stream at Katupilana in the North-West Province; when partly 
covered by water, this could easily be mistaken for a real elephant. * ' 

The natural fortress of Sigiriya (‘Lion Rock’) was occupied by Kassapa I 
(479-497 A. D.) during a great part of his reign. On the summit of the rock he 
constructed a palace, of which the foundations survive, and as a means of 
access built a remarkable walled gallery, with a facade in the form of an 
enormous seated lion, which may have given its name to the rock. In the vertical 
wall of the cliff above the gallery are two sheltered rock pockets, not deep 
enough to be called caves, but in which are still preserved frescoes of the fifth 
century, in a style closely related to that of Ajanta, and representing celestial 
women, with their attmdant maids, casting down a rain of flowers; the fact that 
the figures are all cut off by clouds a little below the waist proves that the 
persons represented cannot have been regarded as human beings. These 
paintings combine a great elegance of manner with a penetrating sensuality. The 
colours used are red, yellow, green and black. The perfect preservation of these 
paintings is extraordinary, considering that they have been exposed to the open 
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air for fourteen hundred years. It may be noted that many of the figures weara 
coti, quite unmistakably indicated. 

Another painting, in the Pulligoda Galkande, Tamankaduwa, near 
Polonnaruva represents five seated male persons, all nimbate, and may date 
fi-om the seventii century. Many of the dagabas at Anuradhapura, wherever 
plastered surfaces are preserved, show traces of decorative colouring.*^ Rock 
paintings at Hindagala, near Kandy, representing Buddha in the Trayastrirh^a 
Heavens, have been assigned to the seventh century, but are probably of later 
date.'^ Those at the RidT Vihara do not seem to be very old. 

All of the buildings at Poloimaruva (Pulatfiiipura) must date between 781 
and 1290, including the periods of Tamil (Cola) occupation fiom about 1049 to 
1059 and one of a few days in 1 198. What survives even to the present day 
constitutes a veritable museum of medieval styles, but only a few of the most 
important buildings can be referred to in detail. There is a large series of 
dagabas, of the usual hemispherical type, amongst which the Rankot Vehera or 
Ruanweliseya, and the Kiri, and Lankatilaka dagabas, all of the ‘bubble’ type, 
are the largest. Of the many works ascribed to Parakrama Bahu I ( 1 1 64- 1 1 97) 
may be mentioned the Gal Vihara, consisting of an apsidal cave shrine, 
containing a seated rock-cut Buddha and traces of ancient painting, and with a 
seated Buddha over fifteen feet in height to the right of the entrance; and a rock- 
cut Parinirvana image over forty-six feet in length, with a standing figure of 
Ananda, with arms crossed, beside it, nearly twenty-three feet in height.'^ The 
Thuparama (Plate 13) is a rectangular brick temple in Dravidian style but 
with vaulted arches and narrow triangular windows like those of Bodhagaya and 
other brick temples in the Ganges valley. The roof is flat, with a low pyramidal 
tower of successively reduced storeys; the inner walls were plastered and 
painted, the outer decorated with architectural facades. The whole structure 
recalls the ‘cubic’ architecture of Campa.’* The Northern Temple, formerly but 
incorrectly designated Demala Maha-seya, has plaster covered brick relief 
figures in the niches of the external decoration (Plate 12); when the interior was 
cleared much of the plastered surface covered with paintings of Jatakas, the 
Vessantara and Maitribala amongst others, was found in a fair stale of 
preservation, but as a result of some twenty years’ exposure and neglect, these 
paintings, which formed by far the most extensive remains of their kind 
anywhere in India or Ceylon, have almost disappeared. Bofti temples contained 
large standing Buddha figures of brick.'^ 

The Jetavana monastery at the other end of the city consists of a group of 
buildings, amongst which the Lahk^laka, containing a gigantic sUmding Buddha 
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of brick, is the largest Buddhist temple in Ceylon. The roof was probably a 
storeyed structure like that of the Thuparama. Remains of frescoes include a 
nan lata design on the ceiling.^® 

Still another building due to Parakrama Bahu I is the Potgul Vihara, the 
‘delightful circular house’ where he was accustomed to sit and listen to the 
reading of the Jatakas by the learned priest who dwelt there.^* The building 
consists of a circular cella, originally painted, now roofless, with a small 
antarala, and a mandapa added later by CandravatT, while at each angle of 
the outer platform are small dagabas?^ 

The colossal rock-cut statue (Plate 11), eleven and a half feet in height, 
carved in high relief from a granulite boulder to the east of the Topawewa bund, 
is traditionally regarded as a representation of Parakrama Bahu himself One of 
the finest sculptures in Ceylon, it represents a dignified bearded sage reading 
from a palm-leaf book; the identification has been doubted, but it does not seem 
at all impossible that the pious king should have wished to be represented in this 
fashion.^^ 

The Sat Mahal Pasada is a solid seven storeyed building, more like a 
traditional Mt. Meru than any other building in India or Ceylon. Bell has called 
attention to the Cambodian affinities of this and other buildings, calling this the 
‘Cambodian quarter of the city’.^'* 

To Nissahka Malla (1198-1207) is attributed the beautiful Nissahka Lata 
Mandapaya, a railed enclosure containing eight curvilinear lotus pillars which 
once supported a roof Credit is given to the same king for the Wata-da-ge 
(Plate 14), a building quite unique, but for the similar circular shrine at Meda- 
giriya twenty miles distant. Bell calls it the ‘most beautiful specimen of 
Buddhistic stone architecture in Ceylon’. It consists of a circular terrace, 375 
feet in circumference, stone faced and paved; upon this a circular pedestal, 
elaborately ornamented and supporting a low railing of stone slabs divided by 
octagonal pillars twice their height; a narrow circular passage separating this 
pillared railing from a high brick wall; and within this a small ddgaba, with two 
circles of pillars round it, and seated Buddhas facing each of the four entrance 
stairways, which are provided with Naga dvarapalas of the usual Sitnhalese 
type. Quite possibly this was the shrine erected by Parakrama Bahu I as a 
‘round temple of the Tooth-relic’, and Nissanka Malla merely restored it.^^ 
Also ascribed to the twelfth century are the colossal standing Buddha at 
Sesemwa, N. W. R, 16' 2 "in height, that at Awkana, 46' in height, and the seated 
Buddha protected by the Naga Mucalinda at Kon Wewa, N. C. P.^^ 

There is also at Polonnaruva a series of Hindu temples (devales) built in the 
time of Cola occupation and in Cola style.^* The Siva Devale, no. I, miscalled 
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the Dalada MSiigSwa, is the finest Hindu shrine in Ceylon. The ^iva DevSle 
no. 2 is of granulite and limestone, and consists of garbha-grha, antardda, 
ardhamaiuMpa and mandapa, with a four storeyed vimdna; the extetior was 
originally plastered and painted, traces of a lattice pattern in red and 'vsdiite 
remaining on the facade of the second storey. Originally known as the 
Vanuvanma-devT !^varamu^y3r, it has inscriptions of Adhirajendra Coladeva, 
c. 1070 and Rhjendracola 1 (1020-1042), and like most of die devSles at 
Polonnaruva, seeffis to have been desecrated by Parakrama B5hU II of 
Dambadeniya in the thirteenth century, a fact which affords a terminus ante 
quern for the date of the bronzes, found in the course of excavations. Five other 
devales are found outside the old city walls, three of these being Vaisnava; with 
the exception of No. 2, described above, all are of brick, or brick and stone, 
and have enclosing walls (prdkdra) of brick. 

Another fine temple of the Cola period, known as the Gedige, is found at 
Nalanda. This temple which may be dated about 1040, has a barrel roof and 
ca/fy^-window gable, and was of mixed Hindu and Buddhist dedication.^’’ 
Later, probably of sixteenth century date, is the beautiful, but unfinished Berendi 
Kovil at SMvaka.^® There is also an elegant early Hindu shrine at RidI Vihara, 
consisting of a stone mandapam in front of a cella situated beneath an 
overhanging rock. Smaller Hindu shrines (kovils and devales) are numerous 
(e.g, Kataragama, Kandy and Ratnapixra), and in many cases these are 
associated with or even form a part of Buddhist temples, as at the beautiful 
Buddhist temple of Laiikatilaka, near Ga^ladeniya, a fine building partly of 
stone, in a Dravidian style with Kandyan roofs.^ ’ 

A fair number of Siihhalese bronzes, actually in most cases of copper, and 
ranging in date from about the fifth to the twelfth century A. D. have been 
recovered and published, mainly by myself A purely Gupta type is 
represented by the fine example fi'om Badulla, in the Colombo Museum 
(Plate 6). Two of the finest small figures known fiom any site in India or Ceylon 
are the bronze AvalokiteSvara (Plate 7) and Kuvera (Jambhala) (Plate 8), now 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; the former a spiritual type in style and 
movement like the rock-cut Siva of the Kailasan&tha at Ellora, the latter 
wonderfully realizing an ideal of material well-being, and very like die Siihhala- 
dvTpa Jambhala of a Nepalese manuscript of the eleventh century.^^ Both of 
the^ may be assigned to the eighth century. Probably of the ninth centiuy, and 
not quite equal in conception to these, is the Vajrapani of Plate 9; the pedestal 
shows mariced analogies with early Pala and Javanese forms. Them are other 
good examples of MahaySna bronzes fix>m Ceylon in the British Museum. In 
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this connection it may be pointed out that while Siihhalese Buddhism has 
remained predominantly HEnayina, diere existed a Mahfiyana monastery of the 
eighth Of ninth century at Anuradhapura, known as the VijayarSma 
Safhgharima, and a scroll has been found, inscribed with a hymn to Taifl.^ On 
the other hand, no characteristic example of TSntric Buddhist art has been found 
in Ceylon. 

A standing Bodhisattva from AnuiMi^ura, of adequate workmanship, but 
scarcely a masterpiece, may also be assigned to the close of the classic 
period.^^ Much finer was the copper figure of a Bodhisattva, heavily gilt, but 
greatly corroded, purchased for the Boston Museum, but stolen in transit.^^ 
This figure was clearly related stylistically to the colossal statue known as 
Parokrama Bahu I at Polonnaruva above referred to. 

The British Museum has possessed since 1830 a very splendid brass or 
pale bronze image of nearly life size (Plate 10), from somewhere between 
Trincomalee and Batticaloa, and traditionally identified as a representation of 
PattinI Devl.^’ The drapery, below the waist, is very sensitively realized, the 
material clinging closely to the limbs in Gupta style. It is difficult to date the 
figure exactly; the angularity of the elbows may perhaps relate it to the 
Polonnaruva Parakrama Bahu and the copper figure above referred to; but it 
compares well in aesthetic value with the Indian Sultanganj Buddha and is far 
superior to the twelfth century sculptures of the Gal VUiara, with which the figure 
of Parakrama Bahu is supposed to be contemporary. 

Another bronze of great beauty is a panel, which once formed part of a 
doorjamb, ficm Anuradhapura, now in the Colombo Museum; the floral scroll 
and pala-peti band have all the decorative abundance of the Gupta style at its 
best.^* 

Very different from the bronzes described above are the Hindu bronzes 
excavated at the iSiva Devales in Polonnaruva.^’ These include copper images 
of Siva in various forms (Nataraja, etc.), Parvatl, Karttikeya, Gane^a, the 
Saiva saints Sundara-murti Svami, Manikka Vasagar, Tirujnana Sambandha 
Svami, Appar Svami; Visnu, Laksml, Bala Krsna, Hanuman; and Surya. Some 
of the Saiva saints, especially the Sundara-mOrti Svami and Manikka Vasagar 
are si^erior to any South In^an examples, but all the figures are in Dravidian 
style, and though probably cast in Polonnaruva, must have been made by Soudi 
Indian sthapatis. They are further of interest as being necessarily to be dated 
before 1300; it is certain that metal images were made at Tanjore in the eleventh 
century, but no positive evidence exists enabling us to date any of the known 
Indian examples so far back. 
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By the eighteenth century, Simhalese art had become a provincial, and 
practically a folk art, and as such is extraordinarily rich and varied. We possess, 
too, a more detailed accoimt and knowledge of it than is the case with any 
similar area in India. What survives of it is to be foxind mainly in the Colombo 
and Kandy Museums in Ceylon and in the Victoria and Albert Museums, 
London. It is more adequately represented in the architecture and painted 
decoration of the countless Buddhist temples and monasteries of Kandy (Maha 
Nuwara) and Ihe^Kandy district.'*® These, as they stand, are mainly due to the 
patronage of the last great king of Ceylon, Klrti Sri Raja Siihha (1747-1780). 
The finest ten:q)les are the Dalada M^igawa in Kandy, where the tooth-relic is 
preserved, and the Gadaladeniya, Lahkatilaka and RidI Vihara temples; the 
best preserved monastery, the Malwatte Pansala in Kandy. Admirable paintings, 
in the formal style of the period, are preserved at Degaldoruwa,'** executed 
between 1771 and 1786 in part by Devaragampala Silvatenna Unnanse, an 
‘unordained’ Buddhist priest who worked also at the RidI Vihara; at the 
Danagirigala, Lahkatilaka, Dodantale and Ganegoda temples; and at the 
Kelaniya Vihara'*^ near Colombo, though in the latter case affected by 
European influences. The paintings at the Dambulla Gal Vihara, and at 
Aluvihara, while not ancient in their present state, to a large extent preserve 
ancient designs.'*^ A few illustrated Buddhist manuscripts on paper, of late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century date are known. The Kandyan 
craftsman of the superior class practised several arts, as painting, ivory-and 
wood-carving, metal work and jewellery; the blacksmiths, potters, ivory- 
turners, and potters belonging to lower groups. In jewellery, two techniques are 
of special interest, the one that of decoration of surfaces with rounded grains 
and wire, the other that of ‘gold-embedding’ or incrustation, in which a surface 
is covered with thin rounded stones set in soft gold shaped with a hard tool; the 
variety and beauty of the beads are remarkable. Probably the finest as well as 
the largest collection of jewellery and encrusted gold plate and silver ware is 
that of the Dalada Maligawa in Kandy, the jewellery for the most part 
representing personal adornments dedicated by royal benefactors. Purely 
Kandyan weaving is always in cotton, the decoration being added while the 
work is in progress in tapestry technique; textiles of feer quality were imported 
from Southern India. In pattern almost all of the oldest Indian motifs are to be 
met with. Broadly speaking the Kandyan style is closely related to that of 
Southern India; many of the higher craftsmen, indeed, are of south Indian 
extraction, although so completely adapted to their environment that this would 
never be guessed from their appearance, language or workmanship. 
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Descendants of the higho- craftsmen sere still able to cany out difficult tasifc wiffi 
conspicuous ability, and suffer more fiom lack of patronage than lack of skill. 
But ffie taste of ‘educated’ Siihhalese has degenerated beyond recovery, and 
some modem Buddhist constmctions are not surpassed for incongruity and 
ugliness by any buildings in the world. 

BURMA^ (MYANMAR) 

At an early period, probably by 500 B. c., the dominant races of Burma 
were the Pyus, of Central Asian Origin, in the north (Arakan and as far south as 
Prome), and the Talaings in the south (Thaton, and after 573 A. D. also Pegu). 
The latter belong to the Mon-Khmer family, which embraces the Khmers in the 
east, and the Bhfls and Goni^ in India proper. Contact with India both by land 
and sea had been established perhaps already in the Maurya period. In all 
probability by the first century A. D., Tagaung in the north, Old Prome (Sriksetra 
and Pisanu Myo or City of Visnu) on the Irawadi, and Thaton on the sea coast 
possessed Indian colonies or at least were strongly subject to Indian influence. 
From the fifth century onwards Prome and Thaton were certainly important 
centres of Buddhist and Hindu culture; Vaisnava and Saiva sculptures, Buddhist 
stupas, brick buildings and terracottas in or closely related to the Gupta 
tradition have been found at Tagaung, Prome, Thaton and other places.'’^ The 
Buddhism of Prome, source of the oldest and indeed the only Burmese Sanskrit 
inscription, was Mahayana, that of Thaton, where the inscriptions are in Pali in a 
South Indian alphabet, Hinayana. The Saka era was in use; a later Burmese era 
was established in 639. Buddhaghosa is said to have visited Thaton about 450 
A. D. bringing with him the books of the Pali canon, and from this time onwards 
Burma has been more exclusively a Buddhist country than was the case in any 
other part of Further India or Indonesia. Northern Burmese Buddhism on the 
other hand at an early date acquired a Tantric character and had close 
connections with Nepal. 

In the eighth century the Talaings of Pegu conquered Prome and a new 
northern capital was established at Old Pagan. The walled city, of which the 
southern gateway still survives, dates from 847. The eighth and ninth centuries 
were marked by Shan-Thai invasions finm the north, bringing in a fi'esh influx of 
Tibeto-Burman blood, and introducing the Burmese proper who have gradually 
replaced the old Pyus and absorbed tlie Talaings. 

Only a few of the Pagan temples and stupas date from the tenth century. 
The Vaisnava Nat Hlaung Gyaung (Plate 1 5), traditionally dated 93 1 , is the only 
surviving Hindu building.'^ The Ngakywe Nadaung (Plate 16) is a cylindrical or 
more accurately bulbous stupa, recalling the Dhamekh at Samath. The 
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Pawdawmu too has evident Indian affinities; the Pebin Gyaung is of die 
Siihhalese typO. 

The unification of Burma was first accomplished by AnawratS (Aniruddha) 
of Pagan (1040-1077)* Anawrat^ invaded and conquered Thaton, and Inought 
back with the Talaing king (Manuha) Hfnayana books and priests to PagSn; he 
attempted to drive out the Tantric An; he established connections with foreign 
countries, obtiuned relics, and initiated a great era of building. Remains of more 
than 5000 ‘pagod^’ can still be traced in and near Pagan. The following are the 
names and dales of some of the most important: 

• eleventh century — Kyanzittha cave temple (1057-1059); Shwezigon 
(1059, enlarged 1084-1112), Ananda (1082-1090), Nanpaya, Seinnyet, 
the two Petleik pagodas, and the library (Bidagat Taik); 

• twelfth century — Sapada, Thalbinnyu (Plate 1 7) and Shwegugyi 
pagodas; 

• thirteenth centuiy — Mahabodhi, Kondawgyi, Mingalazedi ( 1 2 74) and 
Tilominlo pagodas. 

With the exception of the Kyanzittha and Nanpaya these are all brick 
structures, and were decorated with carved stucco. The Nanpaya is of stone. 
The Nat Hlaung Gyaung and Ananda pagodas are remarkable for their 
contemporary sculpture (Plates 21, 22), the Kyanzittha, Kondawgyi and others 
for their mural paintings, the Shwezigon, Ananda, Petleik and some others for 
their glazed terracotta bricks illustrating the Jatakas. The Tilominlo is unique in 
its decoration of green glazed sandstone. 

The architectural forms are very varied and reflect a contact with many 
countries. The bulbous (Plate 16) and cylindrical forms recall Samath and the 
votive stupas of the Pala period; the Pebin Gyaung and Sapada are of the old 
Siihhalese hemispherical type; several others are crowned by a kind of 
Aryavarta Sikhafa shrine; the Mingalazedi and Shwesandaw have truncated 
pyramidal terraced bases with angle towers, and a central stairway on each 
side, recalling Cambodian terraced prclngs and the older Borobudur; the 
Mahabodhi (Plate 18) with its high straight-edged Sikhara, is modelled on the 
older shrine at Bodhagaya; the library is surmounted by a five-fold roof with 
angle points suggesting the wooden forms of the Mandalay palace, and the 
prison-palace of King Manuha is in the same style; the decoration of the 
Seinnyet ^lows Chinese peculiarities. 
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In the most distinctively Bunnese types (Ananda, Thatbinnyu, Shwegu^d, 
Gawdawpalin, etc., and the Hindu temple of 931) one of the lower terraces is 
independently developed to a great hei^ giving a cubic aspect to the main part 
of the building, and ch^ls and galleries are opaied in the solid mass thus made 
available. An Indian parallel can be cited at Mirpurkhas, Sind, where a brick 
stupa, which cannot be later than 400 A. D. has a deep square base containing 
within its wall mass, though only on one side, three small shrines.'*’ 

The modem Burmese pagodas of die Shwezigon type, like many in Siam, 
slope almost smoothly upwards from the broad base, thus without a marked 
distinction of the separate elements, and presenting a very different ^earance 
from the old Indian and Siihhalese bell and domed types, as well as from the 
medieval cylindrical forms of Samath, Pagan and Hmawza; the later type is 
more picturesque, but architecturally over-refined, and aspiring, but 
unsubstantial. Many such pagodas are built over and conceal much older 
stmctures. 

Materials for the study of Burmese sculpture are rather scanty. The older 
fragments of the seventh or eighth century reflect Gupta tradition; the typically 
Gupta bronze Buddha figure (fifth century, now in Boston), said to have been 
foimd in Burma, is probably of Indian origin. The Das Avatara sculptures of the 
Nat Hlaung Gyaung are still markedly Indian, so too the Nanpaya reliefs, and 
most of the small bronzes [For a bronze figure of the Buddha of 1 2lh century 
now in Pagan Museum, see Plate 20.] and stone reliefs of the eleventh century; 
many of the latter may be importations from Bihar or Bengal. Classical Bumiese 
sculpture is best represented by the eighty-one reliefs of the Ananda pagoda'”* 
(Plates 21, 22), which represent scenes fixnn the life of Buddha according to the 
Avidura-Niddna, with one panel perhaps referable to the Lalitavistara; a 
figure of Kyanzittha, warrior-king and founder of the Ananda temple, is 
included in the scenes. These reliefs are remarkable for their clarity, animation 
and grace. Each is inserted in a niche of its own; thus there are no continuous 
relief surfaces like those of Borobudur or Ahkor Wat. Very much in the same 
style, but rather nearer to old Indian terracottas and to reliefs like those of the 
Candimau pillars'*^ are the glazed Jdtaka bricks of the Petleik, Ananda, 
Shwezigon, Mingalazedi and other pagodas; the earliest and best are those of 
the western Petleik.^® 

Several of the Pagin pagodas contain contemporary fiiescoes. The Jdtaka 
paintings of the Kubezatpaya (1 lth-1 2th centuries) and Kubyaukkyi consist of 
small square panels closely grouped and collectively covering a large area.®* 
Separate figures of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are on a larger scale. Other 
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frescoes are found in the Nandamannya pagoda (Plate 19). Those of the 
Payathonzu triple temple at Minnanthu near Pagan illustrate the Tantric 
Buddhism of die Burmese An sects, a mixture of Buddhism, flinduism and local 
elements, often highly erotic.^^ Frescoes in the Kyanzitthu cave ten^Ie, datable 
about 1287, represent unmistakable Mongols.^^ Those of the small brick 
monastery near the Ananda temple are quite modem, and show European 
influence. A pair of carved wooden door panels of the Pagan period is 
preserved in a terfdile near the Shwezigon. 

The stylistic afMties of the frescoes are with Bengal and Nepal as illustrated 
in Cambridge Ms. Add. 1643 (Nepalese of 1015 A. D.), Ms. A. 15 Calcutta 
(Nepalese of 1071 A. D.), Mss. Cambridge Add. 1464 and 1688 (Bengali of 
the eleventh century)^'*; the Boston manuscript 20. 589, Nepalese of 1136 
A. D., and more remotely with Ellora. The wiry nervous outline is characteristic. 
The hair line above the brow descends in a central point, the eyebrows and 
eyelids are doubly curved, the round chin clearly indicated, the whole pose has 
conscious aesthetic intention. The three-quarter face is often shown, and in this 
case the further eye is made to project; this peculiarity, in conjunction with the 
long very pointed nose presents a rather close parallel to the Gujarati (Jaina, 
etc.) painting of the 12th- 16th centuries. Thus from Ellora, Nepal-Bcngal, 
Gujarat, Polonnaruva, and Pagan we can obtain a fairly clear idea of medieval 
Indian painting. 

Another extensive series of remains is to be found at and around Prome 
(Yathemyo and Hmawza). Urns with Pyu legends may date from the fourth 
century. Inscriptions on gold scrolls in Eastern Calukya characters date fr-om tlie 
seventh century or slightly later. Of ancient cylindrical stupas the best preserved 
is the Bawbawgyi, a hundred and fifty feet in height, and supported by five low 
receding terraces, dating perhaps from the eighth century. Sculptures 
representing the Buddha with cawn-bearers as attendants are of Kusana-Gupta 
derivation. At Yathemyo there are very extensive remains of walled cities, burial 
grounds, sculptures and pagodas, mostly perhaps of the eleventh century. 

At Tagaung, the earliest seat of Burmese rule, and receiving its Indian 
culture rather through Assam and Manipur than firom the soufti, nothing has so 
far been found but terracotta plaques of the Gupta period. 

Pegu, Talaing capital fi'om 573 to 781 and again fi"om the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries, attained the zenith of its development in the latter period. 
The remains include a number of stupas, of which the Shwanawdaw has grown 
by successive additions from an original height of 75 feet to one of 288, with a 
base circumference of 1 350. On the west side of the town there is a Parinirvana 
Buddha image 181 feet in length. 
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At Thaton in the south, the Shwezaya and Thagyapaya may date from the 
classical period; the latter contains terracotta panels like the glazed bricks of 
Pagan, but with Saiva subjects. 

After the twelfth century, when direct Indian influence is no longer strongly 
felt, the quality of Burmese sculpture rapidly declines; as the art grows more 
provincial the element of local colour becomes more evident. Some of the 
postclassical lacquered wooden figures of standing Buddhas are not lacking in 
nobility and grace, and much of the older architectural woodcarving, or that 
seen on the decorated stems of the rivCT boats is altogether delightful. After the 
eighteenth century taste becomes increasingly rococo. The characteristic seated 
and reclining alabaster Buddhas which have often been regarded as typical of 
Burmese art are quite modem, and usually sentimental and inefficiently realistic. 

The great expenditure of resources during the Pagan period prepared the 
way for the northern invader — ‘the pagoda ready, the people destroyed’. In 
1 287 Kublai Khan sacked Pagan; after this followed Shan-Thai incursions. The 
Shans then built a capital at Ava and pushed down the Irawadi to Prome. Later 
history has mainly to do with the stmggle between the northern Shan (Burmese) 
kingdom, and the Talaings of Pegu, who were finally dispersed by Alaungpaya 
in 1760. Bawdawpaya (1781-1819) planned the Mingun Pagoda, which was to 
have been the largest in Burma; still over a hundred and forty-three feet in 
height, this represents only a third of the originally intended dimension. The 
great bell mentioned below was intended for this shrine. 

A series of painted alabaster plaques, illustrating Jatakas, in imitation of the 
old terracottas, was made for the Pathodawgyi, Amarapura, in 1 820. 

Mandalay was founded only in 1857 and occupied two years later by 
Mindon Min, the last great patron of Burmese art, to whom we owe the 
Mandalay palace, as well as innumerable beautifully illuminated Buddhist texts 
prepared for him and presented to the monasteries as an act of pious devotion. 
The palace buildings and several groups of monasteries, e.g. the Myadaung 
Kyaung of Queen Supalayat, and the Sangyaung monasteries at Amarapura, are 
magnificent examples of richly decorated wooden architecture, and in scale and 
plan, afford some idea of the magnificence of older Indian palaces in wood of 
which no trace remains. The main features of the style are the use of immense 
teak columns, finely lacquered and gilt, the multiple roofs and spires with 
flamboyant crockets, and the interior decoration with glass mosaic inlay. 

Of the minor arts, Burma is famous for its lacquer,^^ which is applied both 
architecturally and to small objects designed for personal or monastic use; thus 
wooden columns, boxes of all sizes, and book covers are t3q3ically so 
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decorated. Th» chief centres of modem woric are Nyaung-u near PagSn, 
Prome, and Laihka. In the case of mmll objects the &amew(»’k is made of 
finely plaited bamboo or of plaited horse-hair; the interstices are filled, and the 
whole varnished black. Other colours, red, green, and yellow are then 
successively applied, engraving of the design and polishing of the surface being 
necessaiy afier each coat of colour is applied. A good deal of the work is 
restricted to black and gold, in other and coloured examples the design may be 
extremely elaborate, mcluding figures of Buddhist divinities and illustrations of 
Jatakas. Three or four months are required for all the stages of manufacture. 
The lacquered Buddhist texts alluded to above are written in black on a surface 
richly decorated in red and gold. The basis is palm leaf of the usual form. Here 
as elsewhere in Indo-China a decline in the quality of the minor arts is ^parent 
only after the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Repoussd silver- woric, niello and cloisonn6e, and gold and silver jewellery 
have all been made in fine designs and with admirable technical skill; but most of 
the modem production is designed for European buyers, and is often nothing 
but an imitation of the ‘swami-work’ of Madras. The Burmese have always 
been expert founders, especially of images and bells, and makers of fine gongs. 
The great bell cast for Bawdawpaya in 1790, the second largest in the world, 
weighs eighty tons; such works as this are undertaken, of course, with what 
would now be regarded as totally inadequate apparatus. Burmese shot silks, still 
made at Amarapura, are deservedly famous. Ikat technique is found only in 
narrow bands of v-sh^ed elements in lengthwise succession in the skirts woven 
by the Kacin tribes. Embroidery, too, with the exception of the well-known 
Burmese appliqud curtains, is mainly the work of hill tribes. 

The Burmese theatre (pwe) is well developed. Plays are performed at 
temple fairs, occasions of domestic celebration, dedications and as an honour 
paid to the dead. The stage is a temporary thatched or mat covered pavilion 
open at the sides; but the Mandalay palace has a regular dancing hall, where 
performances took place for the entertainment of the royal family. The favourite 
themes are drawn from the Jatakas (Zat) and from romantic legends. There 
exists too an elaborate marionette {zotthe) theatre, the puppets being worked 
by strings fi'om above. There appears to exist also a shadow play, in which large 
cut-leather scenes fi'om the Ramdyana are employed, without any movable 
parts.^’ 

SIAM^® (THAILAND) 

Siam was by no means a unified kingdom belbre the fourteenth century. The 
simplest possible statmient of Siamese history would be to the effect that at the 
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begiiramg of the Cairistian era the greater part of the Menam valley was in the 
hands of the Mon-Khmas, whose sway extended fiom CaTphndii^ to Southern 
Burma, and that gradually the Sino-Tibetan Lao-Thais, ancestors of the modem 
Siamese, pressed downwards fixwn the north until they obtained possession of 
the whole delta, Cambodia, and the greater part of the Malay peninsula. 

An early Thai coital was established at Lamphun about 575. A little further 
south, from the combination of Lao-Thai-Khmer races developed the powerfiil 
kingdom of Sukhotai-Sawankalok (twin capitals also called Sukhodaya and 
SajjanSlaya), and here Indian culture, Brahmanical and Buddhist, derived fiom 
the south throu^ the Khmers, prevailed. This kingdom attained the zenith of its 
power in the eleventh century. 

Meanwhile the southern kingdom of Lopburi (Lapapuii) formed a part of 
the Cambodian hegemony known to the Chinese as Fu Nan and Kan To Li, 
and embraced, at any rate nominally, a part of Southern Burma (Thaton-Pegu) 
and the northern part of the Malay Peninsula as far as Kedah and Ligor 
(Sithammarat = SiT Nakon Thamarat = !§if Dharmaraja Nagara) in Jaiya. The 
chief city of this southern kingdom was Dvaravati, afterwards Sano, later the 
site of Ayuthia. Indian influences were here strongly felt; remains of the Gupta 
and Pallava periods have been found at Rajaburi, Prapathom, Chantaburi, 
Kedah, Takua-Pa and Ligor. From the sixth to the thirteenth century Lopburi 
was politically, and culturally a part of Cambodia. It is therefore not at all 
surprising that just as in Soufliem Cambodia (Fu Nan) so in Southern Siam we 
find unmistakable remains of an Indianesque art of Gupta character. Amongst 
the more important examples of this type may be mentioned the Visnu fixsm 
Vieh Srah, and a Loke^vara from Jaiya, ^th in the National Libraiy, Bangkok; 
a pre-Khmer Buddha of the Romlok kind in the Museum at Ayuthia; Buddhas 
from Dvaravati in the Museum at Lopburi; a bronze ajour6e pedestal in the 
manner of the Kahgra brass and a Dhamma-cakka at Prapathom 
(Plate 23).^'^ 

About 1100 the northern Lao-Thais established another capital at 
Pitsanulok in what had hitherto been Khmer territory. Sukhotai-Sawankalok 
maintained a diminished power for several centuries, but its cities were certainly 
abandoned by the end of the fifteenth. Pitsanulok became the main centre of 
power, imder princes of mixed Thai-Khmer blood. Meanwhile Cambodia and 
Pegu attempted with varying success to assert or maintain their supremacy. 
About 1280 a new Khmer capital was founded at Sano. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century a new Thai invasion resulted from 
the Mongol pressure, exerted by Kublai Khan in Southern China. 1 he Thais 
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soon occiq)ied the whole Menam vall^, and in 1296 ravaged Cambodia. 
gradually wrested the Peninsular provinces from Snvijaya, and about 1400, 
after a long straggle with Malacca (Malayu), reached the Straits. In the same 
century a Siamese army reached Ahkor, and the Cambodians never recovered 
their independaice. The building of Ayuthia on the site of Sano, taken from the 
Khmers, is dated 1350 according to the Annals, but most likely a date nearer 
to 1460 would bejnore correct. Siam could now at last be regarded as one 
country, Ayuthia remaining the capital for four centuries; even Chienmai in the 
north, which had replaced Lamphun as the Lao capital, owed allegiance to 
Ayuthia. Wars with Burma met with varying success. About 1600 Siam was the 
dominant power in Southern Burma, the Malay Peninsula and Cambodia, and 
an active trade developed with India, China and Europe. In 1 757, however, the 
Burmese captured and destroyed Ayuthia, and the capital was transferred to 
Bangkok. 

Little is known of the beginnings of Indo-Thai art at Lamphun and Sukhotai- 
Sawankalok. Buried in the jungle and yet unstudied there may well exist some 
traces of an Indianesque period (Plates 23, 24) dependent like that of the 
south^ on Gupta tradition. Before the eleventh century all the northern building 
is in laterite, contrasting with the brick of the Indo-Khmer south. Bronzes have 
been found that may have come from Ceylon.^' Later, and quite definitely by 
the tenth and eleventh centuries the classical Siamese (Thai) type emerges and 
asserts itself In spite of occasional Khmerisms recognizable even at Sukhotai, 
and the use of the Khmer language in inscriptions up to the end of the thirteenth 
century the northern Thais remained artistically independent; even in the south 
we find occasional bronzes of Thai character, and the stucco modelling in 
Lopbuii is by no means so purely Khmer as the stone sculpture. The Thai type 
evolved in the north is characterized by the curved elevated eyebrows, doubly 
curved upward sloping eyelids (almond eyes), acquiline and even hooked nose, 
and delicate sharply moulded lips and a general nervous refinement contrasting 
strongly with the straight brows and level eyes, large mouth and impassable 
serenity of the classic Khmer formula. The Buddha heads referable to the 
classic Thai period, as well as the earliest of those from Pitsanulok, dating from 
about 1 000 A. D. are the supreme achievement of the Thai genius. Almost equally 
fine examples have been found even at Lopburi (Plate 26 and probably 27). 

In the meantime, in the south, at Lopburi (Plate 28) and Prapafliom, and in 
the east (Korat), there developed a stone architecture and sculpture in stone 
and bronze in a purely Khmer style; so much so that the early medieval art of 
the ‘Siamese provinces’ belongs rather to the study of Cambodian than of 
Siamese archaeology.^^ 
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In &e twelflh and thirteenth centuries flie classic type is already beccKning a 
matter of routine; all the features are defined by outlines, and there is a general 
attenuation of the form aiKi the modelling is less sensitive. Meanwhile the north, 
including Chienmai, remains si^rficially nearer to the Gupta tradition; but the 
curiously heavy rounded forms are not tme volumes corresponding to an inner 
concentration, they are rather inflated than modelled. 

Perhaps the most pleasing work of the later period at Sukhotai is the series 
of Jataka (Pali canon) engravings of Wat Si Jum (Plate 25),*^ datable with 
some exactitude in the reign of Suryavaihia Mahadharmarajadhiraja (1357- 
1388), the script being identical with that of the inscriptions of 1357 and 1361. 
These engravings are essentially outline drawings on stone, rather than sculpture. 
The draughtsmanship shows no Siamese peculiarities — on the other hand it 
exhibits a very close affinity with that of the Jataka frescoes of the Northern 
temple at Poloimaruva in Ceylon, datable in the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
Intimate relations had long been maintained between Ceylon and Ramanna; and 
Mahadharmarajadhiraja’s long inscription of 1361 states that in that year a very 
learned Sarhgharaja (Buddhist priest of the highest rank) came by invitation 
from Ceylon to Sukhotai, that he was received with great honour, and that in 
connection with his arrival temples were built ‘in the mango garden west of 
Sukhodaya’. So that there exists every possibility that the engravings, which in 
any case appear to have been executed after the completion of the building in 
which they are found, may be from the hand of a Siihhalese artist, perhaps a 
priest who accompanied the Sarhgharaja. 

Much less interesting from an artistic point of view are the large bronze 
statues of Siva and Visnu, cast, according to the inscription, in 1354 and 1361 
and erected by a later king at Kampeh Phet, when Sukhotai was already in 
ruins. Only their large size, perfect preservation, and the romantic 
circumstances of their discovery have given to these figures, now in the Museum 
at Bangkok, a fictitious value. Here too may be mentioned a Buddha figure fiom 
Grahi, in Jaiya, likewise now in Bangkok, of which the pedestal bears a Khmer 
inscription in which it is stated that it was made by order of a Malayu king, 
through his Viceroy; this inscription is datable about 1250.^^ The first inscription 
in Siamese, that of Rama Khamheti, about 1292, records the Siamese advance 
as far as Sithammarat, or Ligor. 

When the Khmers were finally expelled fiom Lopburi, or at least reduced to 
impotence, and a new capital at Ayuthia inaugurated, the later political 
development of the Thais, Siamese art was already decadent. Only occasional 
pieces, hardly to be dated after the fifteenth century reflect the former 
perfection. The general tendency is to a simplification of the formula; where art 
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and craft were once indivisible, the craft now predominates. This kind of 
simpliftcation, accompanying the transition ftom classic to folk art, must be 
clearly distinguished ^m the abstraction of primitive art, whose tendmcy is 
always toward fuller expression. Here, the simplification is the effect of 
exhaustion, there of concentration; and die resmiblance is altogedier siq)er£icial. 
In late Ayuthia art we find not merely the linear definition of the features 
accentuated, but that the area between the eye and eyebrow is modelled 
continuously with Hie side of the nose, and that the elongated fingers become 
first languid, dien unbending, and finally of equal loigth. On the otho- hand the 
decorative emphasis is heightened; the jewellery is over-wrought and the 
drapery is covered with restless excrescences representing heavy gold 
embroidery. Thus at the same time that the art declines, it travels further and 
further from obedioice to canonical prescription. Thus a formula is exhausted; 
there is nothing more to be said, because everything has been said, and only the 
phrase remains. The only possible ‘development’ of an art in this stage is in the 
direction of a sentimental realism (Rmhael), or an equally sentimental archaism (Pre- 
Raphaelites); both of these tendencies already exist in the East. Only a new 
experience can lead to another creation of living form. 

Siamese painting exists mainly in illuminated manuscripts, also on temple 
walls, and banners with figures of Buddha and Jataka scenes in late A 3 mthia 
style.®^ Lacquer painting on wood attained a high state of perfection; it is found 
chiefly on temple doors and windows, book covers, and book chests.*^ 

A Siamese manufacture of porcelain attained importance at two different 
periods. At Sawankalok, where the art was introduced from China in the 
eleventh or twelfth century, monochrome crackled wares and ‘celadon’ were 
made in considerable quantity and even exported; the fine ‘Siamese jars’ of the 
Borneo Dyaks may be instanced. The remains of ancient kilns are extensive; the 
manufacture persisted for six or seven centuries but declined in quality. A later 
attempt to imitate Chinese porcelain was less successful. 

Nearly all the later porcelain called Siamese was imported from China; the 
same is true of the fine blue, yellow, and red glazed tiles used for temple, 
monastery and palace roofs. That is to say, the porcelain was made in China, 
but in Siamese designs as regards form and decoration. The period covered by 
these wares ranges fi’om the sixteenth century to about 1868. They consist of 
coarse white porcelain in shapes designed for practical use, such as rice-bowls, 
enamelled in five vivid colours, often with a black ground. The quality of the 
base continuously improved. Before the fall of Ayuthia the favourite decoration 
included lotus (‘flame’) motifs, and very often the whole bowl represented a 
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lotus flower, figures of praying devatas {Utyponam) and mythical such 

as the man-lion (nara-smha) are also characteristic. Afterwards, the figure 
motifs are replaced by diapers, and bird and flow®- designs on a gold ground 
come in; finally the latter are still more general, and at the same time the old 
figure motifs reappear, but in a thinner aiamel. Most of the porcelain now in use 
is of modem European or Chinese origin.^® 

Weaving and embroidery have been highly developed. Beautiful shot silks 
are characteristic; ikat technique occurs only to a limited extent, and may be 
essentially Khmer. Cotton prints were especially printed in Masulipatam, and 
exported to Siam. The principal garment, worn by men and women alike is the 
pha-nmg, a form of the Indian dhoti, but with both ends twisted together and 
passed between the legs. Country women still wear above this a breast cloth 
(pha-hom) corresponding to the Javanese slendang and old Indian Kuca- 
bandha; but tight and loose bodices are coming into general use, Silver work 
and jewellery of a very fine quality have been made until about the end of the 
last century. The former (tompat) is decorated in niello in lotus and arabesque 
forms, and often with the mythical lion (rachi si). The art is supposed to have 
originated in Ligor, and may have come fi-om India, where it was certainly 
practised at Lucknow in the eighteenth century. Excellent silver filigree is also 
made. All the silverwork, like the porcelain, appears in forms adapted to 
practical use. In Siam, as in India, the production of objects whose only use is 
ornament is a modem development. 

Of the jewellery, the finger-rings are perhaps the best examples; some of 
those not older than the late nineteenth century are comparable with the best 
classical productions. A common type is enamelled in bright colours and set with 
cabochon rubies. The enamel resembles that of Jaipur, and here again the 
technique is probably of Indian origin, though the forms are characteristically 
Siamese. Good examples of damascening on steel are also met with. A highly 
developed art peculiar to Siam is the making of fresh artificial flowers by 
recombining the separate parts of living blossoms.*’ 

The regular Siamese theatre is known as lakhon, which is the Siamese form 
of Malay Ligor (Sithammarat), and is held to indicate an indirect Indian origin of 
the drama. In form the Siamese theatre resembles the Cambodian, or rather, the 
Cambodian theatre in its modem form is essentially Siamese. The dresses are 
gorgeous; there is no scenery. The gesture is abstract. Pas seul dances of love, 
triumph, defiance, etc., are characteristic; morceaux de ballet represent the 
array of armies, flight of apsarases or wanderings of princesses accompanied 
by their maids of honour. All parts except those of clowns, are taken by women; 
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masks are worn only by divinities, demons and monkeys. There exists also an 
ancient masked play, called khon, always representing Ramayana dtetnes, in 
which all the parts are taken by men. A special form of the theatre known as 
Lakhon Nora or Lakhon Chatri is again played entirely by men, and to it 
attaches a miraculous legend recalling the origins of drama related in the Indian 
Bharatiya Ndtya-iastra. In the puppet-plays, the figures are manipulated fiom 
below by means of concealed strings. In the shadow pla)^, Nang Talmg (fixim 
Patalung, the supposed place of origin) the leather figures are s^)ported fi-om 
below, and as in Java may be stuck in a banana stem if the scene is long and 
movement is not required. The themes are mythological, and the performances 
are sometimes used to exorcize evil spirits, and in this case the ritualistic 
character of the performance is strongly emphasized.’® 

Cambodia’* 

The Khmers, Mon-Khmers, or Kambujas (=Cambodians) are of Sino- 
Tibetan origin, and at the beginning of the Christian era had already occupied 
the Mekong and Menam deltas as well as Southern Burma (Talaings). Most of 
our information about the early period is derived from Chinese sources. The 
kingdom or group of kingdoms including Cambodia, Cochin China and 
Southern Siam is spoken of as Fu Nan. We hear of an Indian Brahmana, 
Kaundinya, who probably in the first century A. D. landed in Fu Nan from a 
merchant vessel, married a princess who had or received the name of Soma, 
and so became master of the country. The story is again referred to in a Cam 
inscription of 659 where the princess is called a Naginl.’^ The name Naga is 
applied in India both to certain actual races and to half-human, half-serpentine 
beings who inhabit the waters, are guardians of treasure, are renowned for their 
beauty, and are the first inhabitants of the country. These Nagas were long the 
object of a cult, which is not yet extinct even in India; in general, however, they 
have become attached as guardians and worshippers to the higher beings of 
more developed cults, e.g., to Buddha and Visnu. The Kaundinya-Soma story 
is probably of Indian origin, where the Pallavas are derived from the union of a 
Cola king with a Naginl. 

I^rutavarman, imder whom Cambodia (Fu Nan) seems to have become for 
the first time fully organized on the lines of Hindu civilization, ruled about 400 
A. D. He was followed by other kings, direct descendants, having the same 
Pallava patronymic, -varman', this was a Lunar dynasty.’^ 

The Indianesque, pre-Khma- (Indo-Khma of some authors) art of Fu Nan 
in the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries differs radically fiiom the classic Khma of 
the ninth to twelfth, chiefly in its greata concentration and mote definitely Indian 
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characterJ'^ Bilingual inscripticais in the South Indian (Pallava) script, revealing a 
knowledge of the Vedas, Puranas and Epics, appear; the Sanskrit is very 
correct, the lettoing magnificent, fully equal to anything of the sort to be found in 
India proper, Buddhist influences seem to have predominated in the fifth, 
Brahnuinical in the sixth and seventh centuries, but neither exclusively. That 
wooden architecture was well developed may be taken for granted. 

At the old capital Vyadhapur there survive remains of laterite ramparts over 
a kilometre and a half along each side, and a monolithic column with a bull 
c^ital.^^ In other localities in tire delta area there are fi)und numerous shrines in 
brick, one in laterite and a few in stone, of sixth and seventh century date, in a 
style that may in a general way be spoken of as Gupta. Thus at Hanchei, near 
Sarhbuor^^ there is an elegant rectangular cell built of slabs of sandstone, the 
lintel of the porch bearing a four-armed Visnu-Ananta^ayin, the roof flat and 
likewise of slab construction; there is a close resemblance to the little shrine on 
the roof of the Lad Khan temple at Aihole. The Hanchei cella may well have 
been the garbha-grha of a Brahmanical shrine like that of Bhumara, but with a 
surrounding wooden mandapam now lost; it certainly cannot have been, as 
Groslier suggests, the relic chamber of a stupa. At the same site are found two 
small shrines with pyramidal towers, one in brick, the other in laterite, both 
having stone doorways and makara lintels, and as decorative motifs, hamsas 
with extended wings and caitya-arches enclosing heads. The tower of the brick 
temple consists of successive stages repeating the form of the cella, that of the 
laterite tower by diminishing repetitions of the roll cornice; and inscription of the 
first half of the seventh century dates the former. 

Another and even more elegant rectangular sandstone cell (Plate 29), is 
found at Pr6i Kuk, Kompori Thorn,^^ but here there is no porch; there are 
delicately ornamented narrow comer pilasters, between which the wall is 
perfectly plain; the roll comice and pedestal are decorated with the usual arches 
enclosing heads. Here too there is a group of fifty or more brick tower shrines, 
of which some are polygonal; the walls are decorated witlt architectural reliefs, 
the stone doorways with makara-\m{&\s. The whole group is even more 
conspicuously Indian than Hanchei, and affords a substantial addition to our 
knowledge of late Gupta art. 

Somewhat further south are the Bayang tower (Plate 30), of the same type, 
3nd the unique granite temple, A^ram Maha Rosei.^** The latter may have been 
dedicated to Harihara; the cella is square, the roof a blunt pyramidal tower with 
deep horizontal mouldings, in all three cornices with caiO'fl"window ornaments, 
the lowest and projecting comice bearing the largest of these; the whole effect is 
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rmaikably likd that of the Pallava temple on Ae hill at Panamalai in Soutiimi 
India. Odier eafly brick temples, of Gupta character, are found on die summit of 
Mt. Kulen, together with monolithic elephants carved in situ in the round.^^ 

The contemporary stone sculptures of deities form a group of great 
importance, not merely for the history of local stylistic development, but for the 
general history of art; more than one is at least as fine as anything to be found in 
India proper at any^period. A standing female figure fitim Phnorh Da, with some 
ofiiers, may d^e firom the fourth century.*® More surely of fifth or early sixth 
century date are the characteristic standing Buddha figures from Romlok, Ta 
Kfeo;®' in the simplicity of the form, the hanche (abhatiga) stance, arid the 
complete tran^arency of the drapery they are very closely related to the rock- 
cut Buddhas in the precinct of cave XIX at Ajanta, and to some Gupta types 
from Samath. From the same site is a very fine Buddha head, of Indian 
character with Chinese affinities; not that it shows Chinese influence, but that it 
may be taken as an indication of the kind of Buddhist art that reached Southern 
China in the time of the Six Dynasties.*^ 

A beautiful and well preserved standing figure of Loke^vara 
(Avalokite^vara) from Rach Gia, now in private possession in Saigon, is 
probably of sixth or early seventh century date.*^ A superb Loke^vara 
(Plate 37), now in the Stoclet collection, Brussels, exhibits the Indianesque 
school of Fu Nan at its highest level of achievement. To judge fix)m the costume 
and wig-like ringlets it carmot be a Buddha, as the absence of ornaments might 
otherwise suggest; the absence of ornaments, as in the case of the Hari-Hara of 
Prasat Anddt, must be regarded as a characteristic of the style and not 
iconographically significant. A close parallel to the treatment of the hair may be 
found at K^eri, Cave LXVI, in the Tara of the AvalokiteSvara litany group, on 
the right, from which it is evident that the projection on the head is not an 
usmsa. 

The Cambodian figure exhibits a miraculous concentration of energy 
combined with the subtlest and most voluptuous modelling. Works of this kind 
are individual creations— not, that is to say, creations of personal genius 
unrelated to the racial imagination, but creations of a unique moment. It is as 
though the whole of life had been focussed in one body. In classic Khmer art the 
situation is diiferent; there the whole of life is represented in all its multiplicity, 
and in such abundance it is impossible that individual works Ehould possess the 
same insistent and poignant intensity. The Bayon' towers in terms of like 
concentration would be unthinkable. In ofiier words, the classic art can only be 
compared in its cumulative effect with individual sculptures of the earlier school 
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of Fu Nan; and it is in this sense tiiat AMcor Wat, exhibiting a lesser profundity 
only in detail, should be regarded as an extension rather than as a decadence of 
Khmer art Perfection is only possible whare, as in the figure under discussion, 
the coexisteice of infinite potentialities is realized; where these potentialities are 
severally manifested in detail and infinite variety, perfection is present in every 
part only in so far as each part presupposes every other part. Pre-Khmer 
sculpture is cortq)lete in itself, and needs no architectural background. 

An almost equally impressive example of pre-Khmer Brahmanical art is 
presented in the Hari-Hara of Prasat Andfet, Kompoh Thom (Plate 38) now in 
the Mus6e Sarrault at Phnoih Pen.*^ Here the ornament is restricted to the 
narrow jewelled girdle; but the ears are pierced for the reception of earrings, a 
feature characteristic of Pallava art of the same period in In^a (KailasanStha of 
KMcTpuram, c. 700 A. D.), The cylindrical headdress occurs likewise in India, 
in works of late Andhra, Gupta and Pallava date at Amar3vaS, Deogarh, and 
Mamall^uram. Another figure of Harihara, fix)m Phnom Da, now in fire Mus6e 
Guimet, is of similar type.*^ Both figures may be dated early in the seventh 
century; the latter should perhaps be associated with the A^ram Maha Ros6i 
temple above referred to. 

After the seventh century the Chinese began to speak of Chenla rather than 
Fu Nan. The history of the seventh and eighth centuries is obscure. This much is 
clear, that it was a period of uruest and of continual warfare, and here lies the 
explanation of the absence of monuments and rarity of inscriptions. The name 
Khmer (Kihmieh, Kmir, Qimara respectively in Chinese, Javanese and Arabic) 
likewise appears. At the same time Fu Nan or Chenla was apparently subject in 
some degree to Java (StTvijaya). 

The best explanation of these facts, and of the artistic revolution revealed in 
the ninth century, is to be found in the view that Chenla was originally a northern 
kingdom centring in or near the Dangrek range, and that here lived the 
Kambujas, ‘bom of Kambu’, the legendary founder (with the nymph Mera) of 
the Cambodian Solar dynasty; the wars of the eighth century resulting in the 
establishment of a Khmer autonomy, the original Chenla becoming Chenla of the 
Land, and the former Fu Nan becoming Chenla of the Sea.®^ 

Purely Indian art in Cambodia disappears just at the time when permanent 
building materials, which are quite exceptional before the classic period, are first 
found. Classic Khmer art is on the other hand, a unified style and fully 
developed when it appears for the first time in the sandstone buildings of the 
Prah KhSn and Bantdai Chhmar; and it preserves its essential character, though 
with internal development, for at least three centuries. Classic Khmer 
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architecture seems to be derived mainly from northern indigenous wooden 
types; there is no direct continuity with the older Indianesque of the soudi, 
described above, but only a general parallel with the evolution of |he Indian 
Mhara by die reduplication of similar elements. We must not fiiiget too that 
other than Indian sources of culture, the Chinese above all, were always 
available to Cambodia as to Campa: the appearance of glazed tiles, and of 
imitations of tiles<in stone constmction are a case in point Gassic Khmer rejects 
the characteristic Pallava motifs — the makara toram lintel, the caitya-madow, 
and the use of hamsas with extended wings as abacus siqjports; its round and 
square columns are un-Indian; and new and quite un-Indian elements such as 
the towers with human faces, Garuda caryatids and Naga balustrades are 
introduced.*’ In sculpture, too, a national formula is evolved (Plates 40, 42, 
43); this type is characterized by the straight line of the hair, the level brows, the 
scarcely sloping eyes, full and wide lips and impassable serenity, often, 
especially in the case of the beautiful faces of the apsarases, by an exotic smile 
and a peculiar sweetness. This type, again, has practically nothing in common 
with the older Indianesque sculpture of the south above referred to; it persists 
throughout the classical period, only gradually acquiring a mechanical facility of 
execution and only after the thirteenth century modified by Siamese contacts 
(Plate 41). All that has been said applies of course equally to the classic art of 
Cambodia as now delimited and to the old Cambodian provinces of Southern 
Siam. 

Mythology and cult on the other hand remained Indian in all essentials, 
though not without special local developments. Saivism at first predominates, 
later on with an increasing mixture of T^tric Mahayana Buddhism; but specific 
dedications are to be found in all reigns, and almost all the deities of the Hindu 
and Mahayana pantheons are represented. Two cults must be specially referred 
to. The first, the deification of royal ancestors; identified after death with the 
deity of their allegiance, under corresponding posthumous names, their images, 
in the outward form of these same deities, were set up by their descendants in 
memorial temples. The same custom existed in Java, cf. the portrait of King 
Erlahga as Visnu. In India, royal images were indeed often set up in temples, 
but so far as we know always in human form; that temples were sometimes 
specially erected for this purpose is indicated in Bhasa’s Pratimdnatika where 
the scene is laid in a temple of royal images in Ayodhya, In Cambodia it is 
mainly in connection with temples of this ancestor cult that the old type of brick 
tower survives in the classical period, e.g. the Ruluos group near Ankor. Still 
more abstract is the other cult, that of the Devaraja or King-god, founded by 
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Jayavarman II at Mahendraparvata, and served by the great Brahmana 
Sivakaivalya, the king’s chaplain, and his descendants for many generations. 
The King-god, always represented by a lingam, did not appertain to any 
particular king, but embodied the divine fiery essence incarnate in every king 
and essential to the welfare of the kingdom. The famous inscription of Sdok 
Kak Thorh ( 1 042) states that the Devaraja was first set up and the cult initiated 
by Jayavarman expressly to the end that Cmnbodian independence of Java 
(Sifvijaya) should be secured. 

We must now discuss in greater detail the more important monuments of the 
classic period (802 to the end of the twelfth century). Jayavarman II (802-869) 
who, according to the last mentioned inscription came from ‘Java’ and at first 
ruled at Indrapura, perhaps a preexisting capital near Phnorh Pen, appears to 
have founded three other capitals, Amarendrapura, Hariharalaya, and 
Mahendraparvata. These have been identified with Bant6ai Chhmar in the 
Battambang district, the temple and city of Prah Khan near Ahkor Thorn, and 
Beng M6al6a at the foot of Mt. Kulen; but some scholars regard the two last as 
of later date. Banteai Chhmar is a great temple and fortress city in the north- 
west, in the Khmer hills. Here the Khmers for the first time, and with 
extraordinary boldness, considering their lack of experience, undertook to 
create a permanent fortress city and temple in stone. That they did this without 
regard to the foreign style of the south involved the copying of the preexisting 
national wooden architecture in the new material; and in fact, these imitations of 
wooden forms and tiled roofs, reproduced in Stone, are characteristic of the 
classic style from first to last. The main features of the Khmer city and temple 
are already fully evolved — the moats crossed by causeways with Devas and 
Asuras supporting Naga parapets, triple gateways, Garuda caryatids, vaulted 
and half-vaulted roofs, high towers, ogee tympanum framed by Nagas, and long 
galleries covered with bas-reliefs.^** Hariharalaya repeats the Banteai Chhmar 
formula on a smaller scale. The city lies in the fertile plains; it was surrounded by 
a moat, 40 metres wide, crossed by superb causeways with parapets of giants 
supporting many-headed Nagas. Next came the city wall of laterite, measuring 
850 by 750 metres, in which were four triple gates crowned by towers with 
human masks representing Siva or possibly Loke^vara; the giant Garuda 
caryatids are a striking feature of this wall. An iimer enclosure surroimded the 
temple proper, now a ruin, overgrown with rank vegetation, a complicated and 
almost indecipherable maze of buildings, minor chapels, and galleries, of which 
the four largest lead to the central sanctuary, a high sandstone tower. It cannot 
now be determined whether or not the sanctuary towers had masks. East of the 
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city and fomung part of the whole plan lay an artificial lake, 3000 by 1000 
metres in area, now diy, in die centre of which is the beautiful shrine called 
Ndak Pdan, laid out on a square, partly artificial island. On this island, at the 
comers, are four basins, and within these, four others surrounding a central 
pool, in the centre of which is the actual shrine, facing east, circular in plan and 
girt by many-headed Nagas. Some scholars find in fois shrine and in the similar 
shrines of the great lakes at Bantdai Chhmar and Beng Mdalda, temples 
dedicated to the Naginl Soma, the legendary ancestress; more recently 
Goloubew has plausibly suggested that these were shrines of Loke^vara, the 
Buddhist divinity of healing powers, whose cult, in Cambodia, may have been 
combined with that of the lingam. Magnificently conceived, the Prah Khan 
must have been a royal residence of the first importance, and the centre of a 
large peculation. It is surrounded by fertile lands. Its eastern wall lies very close 
to the outer boundary of the future capital, Ahkor Thorn; and here, at the close 
of his long reign the first of the great Khmer builders returned to spend his last 
days. 

Aymonier identifies Beng Mdalda with Mahendraparvata. On the other 
hand, Goloubew, mainly because of the high sense of order in the planning and 
the fineness of the workmanship, and also Parmentier, regard the city as 
contemporary with Ahkor Wat or even later. Goloubew (3) is inclined to 
recognize the remains of Jayavarman’s capital rather in some of the ruined 
temples on the summit of Mt. Kulen, and in fact, as he suggests, the great 
laterite stairway on the western ascent is evidence of the importance of the site. 
The question is still unresolved. 

Indravarman I (877-889), who married the famous IndradevT, claimed 
descent from an Indian Brahmana named Agastya, suggestive of South Indian 
origins. Indravarman must be credited with the planning and initial constmetion 
of Ahkor Thorn; and with the building of the Baku temple, a shrine of six brick 
towers dedicated to his grandparents, and also of the important Saiva 
foundation of Bakong, which together with the later Lolei towers constitute what 
is now called the Ruluos group, fiom the village of that name. The Bakong is a 
construction of the prang type with a pyramidal base in five receding stages, 
doubtless originally crowned by a lingam shrine. Forty lions adorn the four 
median stairways, and huge stone elephants stand at the comer of the terraces. 
Around this stracture and below it are eight brick towers (Plate 31); the whole 
is enclosed by a wall and moat, with bridges guarded by many-headed Nagas 
on two sides, A whole treatise*’ has been devoted to the ‘Art of Indravarman’, 
regarded as a distinct and well-defined style; Parmentier emphasizes the stylistic 
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succession and develoiMnait in classic Canbodian art, while Groslier mtotains 
its essential unity. 

The building of Ahkor Thorii and its central temple the Bayon belongs to the 
last quarter of the ninth century, Ya^ovarman removing finm the Prah Khan aral 
taking up his official residence in the new capital about 900. The city is walled 
and moated, measuring over three diousand metres along each side of its square 
plan. The moat is 100 metres in width, and crossed by five bridges with 
parapets of Devas and Asuras, fifty-four on each side of each bridge, 
supporting the bodies of many-headed Nagas. The five bridges lead to as many 
triple gateways, surmounted by towers over twenty metres in height, with human 
masks, and flanked by three-headed elephants. The hi^ wall encircling the city 
is of laterite, interrupted only by the five gates. From the four symmetrically 
placed gates straight paved streets lead to the Bayon, whose central tower is 
precisely the centre of the city. The fifth street, parallel to one of the four, leads 
directly to the main square in front of the palace. This palace, with the royal 
temple, Phim6anakas, must have been the main feature of the city, after the 
Bayon. 

The palace occupied a relatively restricted area behind the great terrace; it 
was protected on three sides by a double wall and moat, and on the fourth, the 
eastern side, next the terrace, by an elegant gateway of later date. The plan of 
the palace, which must have been of wood, is irrecoverable,^® but the 
Phimdanakas®' (Plate 36), a Vaisnava foundation occupying the court between 
the palace and the terrace, is still in a fair state of preservation. As it now stands 
it consists of a three storeyed pyramid with central stairways on each side, and 
a fenestrated stone gallery above; here it was that the king slept each night with 
the legendary foundress of the race. The terrace itself, three or four metres in 
height, stretched before the palace for some three hundred and fifty metres, and 
was provided with five projecting stairways leading to the street level; along its 
edge ran a Naga parapet. The long panels between the projecting stairways 
were treated as a continuous fneze representing lions, Garudas, elephants, 
horses, warriors mounted and on foot, hunting scenes, games and combats, and 
this long series of reliefs still presents a magnificent spectacle. A belvedere at the 
north end of the terrace projects beyond it and rises higher; the retaining wall is 
richly decorated with superimposed tows of high relief sculpture representing 
kings, queens and apsarases. This was perhaps a place of honour reserved for 
the King’s own person on state occasions, such as the review of armies or 
public festivals. On this belvedere is still to be found a nude male statue, 
traditionally known as the Leper King, who may have been YaSovarman himself. 
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North eJast of the belvedere on the other side of the square are the remaiiis of 
the Prah Pidiu, an elegant and richly sculptured temple or monastery, poh^ of 
later date. 

South of the palace, but further east, and as has already been remark^ in 
the exact centre of the city, is the Bayon temple (Plates 32, 35) originally 
approached by the eastern street, but now generally from the south. Wrthin the 
main eastern entrance we find a paved platform with Naga parapets; inner 
gateways led on to the first galleries, about a hundred and sixty metres long on 
two sides and a hundred and forty on the two other sides. These galleries had a 
vaulted roof, with a half-vaulted roof in addition on the outer side, supported by 
square pillars, an arrangement quite un-Indian but highly characteristic of classic 
Khmer design. Within, on the second level, is another series of galleries. The 
inner walls of both series are richly decorated with low-relief representations of 
divinities, epic legends. Brahmanas, ascetics, kings, princesses, palaces, 
processions of soldiers and elephants, horses, chariots, naval combats, fisheries, 
markets and other scenes of daily life (including the transport of heavy stones), 
and animals and trees; as though the royal founders of Ahkor had desired to 
perpetuate for ever a picture of their gloiy.^ These reliefs are naively executed, 
rather drawn than modelled, and lack the technical assurance of the Ahkor Wat 
series, though their vitality and interest are abundant. Not only the galleries, but 
the whole surface of the great structure is decorated; apart fi-om the galleries, 
mainly with foliage and with standing or dancing apsarases. A bronze apsaras 
(Plate 66) dancing on a lotus flower, now in Boston, is almost certainly of 
Bayon origin. 

The lateral porches of the great gallery entrances lead to the interior of the 
temple by narrow openings, only wide enough for the passage of men in single 
file. These narrow doors lead to a third system of smaller irmer galleries 
surrounding the enormous base of the central tower. All the great gallery 
gateways and gallery transepts of the second stage are surmounted by towers 
with four human masks. The central tower rises fi-om a terrace which forms the 
upper part of the base just mentioned, and on this terrace are other towers, all 
with masks; it is possible that a fifth head once crowned the central tower. In the 
lower part of the tower are a dozen small cells or chapels opening on the 
terrace, and beneath the tower itself a central chamber which probably held the 
Devaraja liiigam, the smaller chapels holding the ‘portrait’ statues of deified 
kings and queens. As regards the towers (Plates 32, 39), it is most probable 
that they represent four-faced mukha-lingams, emblems of Siva . It is just 
possible, however, that Loke^vara, whose cult is closely associated with that of 
the lingam, may have been intended. 
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The Bayon enshrined many other images, beside the Devaiaja lingam. 
Thirty-four are mentioned in inscriptions, and these fall into four classes as 
follows: (1) Hindu deities (Siva, Visnu and Devi in various forms), 
(2) Buddhas (including Bhaisajyaguru Vaidurya Prabharaja, the Buddha of 
healing, whose cult was much favoured .in the time of Jayavannan VI) having the 
character of (3) patron deities of particular places, especially the chief cities of 
Cambodia, and (4) the majority, representing deified human beings in two 
forms, one that of a ‘portrait’, the other, that of the deity from whom their 
posthumous name derived. The Bayon was thus a veritable gallery of historical 
portraits and a national pantheon. 

So far as we can tell, all the great buildings of the Ahkor Thom constmction 
period were Brahmanical; the Buddhist foundations within the city are all on a 
much smaller scale. But the two cults were closely assimilated, and no doubt 
every great temple contained chapels where the image of Buddha was enshrined 
and worshipped, just as the modem Buddhist vihdras of Ceylon all contain 
Brahmanical images. 

A little to the south of Ahkor Thorn lies the three-storeyed pyramid known 
as Phnorh Bakeh, a typical prang, with its pyramidal base consisting of three 
diminishing stages, with a stairway in the middle of each, and angle-towers at 
the comers. The shrine can no longer be made out, but a lingam has been 
found with an inscription speaking of ‘ Yaiodhe^ vara’ showing perhaps that this 
was Ya^ovarman’s funeral shrine. The two large temples of Bant6ai Ked^i [For 
a dancing bronze figure of Hevajra from Bant^ai Kedei, see Plate 65.] and Ta 
Prohm, east of Ahkor, belong to the same period. Furtlrer away, at Ruluos, not 
far from Indravarman’s two foundations, Yalovarman erected the l.olei temple, 
consisting of four brick towers with stone doorways; the inscriptions show that 
these towers were dedicated to Siva and Parvatl by Yasovarman ‘for the well- 
being of his parents and grand-parents’, whose images, indistinguishable from 
those of tlie deities, doubtless once occupied the shrines.’’^ 

By this time the old South Indian script had been considerably modified. 
Yasovarman made use of one nearly identical with the Srivijayan script of 
Kalasan. The reign affords many magnificent examples of bilingual stelae. 

A new capital, Lihgapura, was built by Jayavarman V and occupied by 
himself and by his son Harsavarman II, whose combined reigns extended from 
928 to 944. The constmction is referred to in an inscription of 948. The site is 
now known as Koh Ker (Kompoh Sway), and lies far from Ahkor, beyond Mt. 
Kulen, in the midst of wild and inhospitable forests. The principal temple lies to 
the west of a group of lingams, which are monoliths hewn from masses of rock 
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lying in situ along a line running twenty degt^ south of east, said this aligmnent 
seems to have determined the unusual orientation of the town and all its 
buildings. The temple is moated, as usual with bridges guarded by NSga 
balustr^les. The within contains a doz^ brick shrines, and beyond this is 
another enclosed park within which is a pyramidal structure of the prSng type, 
faced with sandstone. 

Rajendravaxman (944-968) returned with the Devaraja to Ankor Thorii, 
and restored and beautified the city. Though himself a l^aiva, numerous Buddhist 
foundations were dedicated in his reign. Two important Brahmanical 
constructions of the reign are those of Pr6 Rup, and the ‘Mebun’ or island- 
temple in the middle of the great lake excavated by Ya^ovarman fifty years 
earlier. The latter consisted of five brick towers dedicated to Brahma, ^iva, 
Parvafi, Vlsnu, and a Siva-lihgam. This was perhaps the latest survival of the 
old brick tower type. 

Jayavarman VI constructed the Baphuon, a temple of the prang type, of 
enormous bulk, situated north-west of the Bayon and south of the palace. The 
present remains consist of the usual pyramid of three receding terraces (the two 
upper with Mahdbharata and Rdmdyana reliefs) with steep median stairways, 
and above this a fenestrated stone gallery. The temple was approached from a 
triple gateway on the line of the great terrace, by a causeway two hundred 
metres in length, guarded by Naga balustrades, and resting on circular pillars 
where it crosses the temple moat. It is no doubt this temple, which probably 
carried a tall ^ikhara shrine, that Chou Ta Kuan in the twelfth century refers to 
when he says ‘about one li north of the Tower of Gold (Bayon) is a copper 
tower still higher, and its appearance is indeed impressive. The shrine was 
called, in fact, the ‘Horn of Gold’. Pyramidal shrines of this kind generally 
represented such mythical mountains as Mt. Mem, the habitation of gods; the 
oldCT Phnom Bakeh had been called the ‘Resting Place of Indra’. The name of 
the architect of the ‘Horn of Gold’ and of the Jayendragiri palace has been 
preserved; he was a certain Vap Sivabrahma (presiamably he would have been 
called a silpin and sthapati), and he earned by his labour the price of seven 
slaves. 

In this reign the Buddhist and Brahmanical rites were assimilated so that the 
priests of the Devaraja could officiate in both rituals. All that we know of the 
next reign is that the king in the year 1001 dedicated to Visnu a golden statue 
‘which was his own fiiture effigy’, which proves that the ddfred portrait figures 
were not always posthumous. 

Suryavarman I (1002-1050) seems to have been especially devout, to 
judge by the long list of the foundations by himself and his ministers. Buddhist 
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and Hindu deities were equally favoured, but the king’s posthumous name 
Nirvan£q>ada indicates that he died a Buddhist. One of die largest temples of the 
reign is the Ta Kho (not to be confused with the province of the same name) 
lying east of Ahkor and north of Ta Prohm; a rather severe pyramidal structure 
of the usual type, faced with sandstone and surmounted by stone towers, 
dedicated by the king’s Guru, Pandit YogeSvara, to Siva Kapaleivara, it 
originally held images of ^iva and Durga. 

Thirty leagues east of Ahkor, Suryavarman constructed a temple and 
residence of some importance, known as Prah KMn (Kompon Sway), not to 
be confused with Jayavarman’s Hariharalaya of the ninth century. In the 
principal temple, which was provided with the usual moats, causeways, 
gateways, terraces and cells, Buddhist and Saiva deities were associated, the 
inscriptions honouring both in their ascetic aspect. It will be recalled that even in 
India (Elephanta) the figure of ^iva as Mahayo^ is practically indistinguishable 
fiom that of a Buddha. 

Prah Vihdar, built on a spur of the Dangrek mountains, is not only nobly 
designed and soberly but exquisitely decorated, but its situation is uniquely 
dramatic. From the north the approach is gradual, and it is quite suddenly that 
one reaches the edge of a dizzy cliff four or five hundred metres above the low 
country. The view is magnificent; on either hand extends the escarpment of the 
Laos hills, and to the south there is an endless undulating tropical forest. The 
temple is situated at the edge of the cliff, and was dedicated to Siva 
Sikhare^vara, the ‘Lord of the Peak’. 

Phnom Chisor, ‘Ancestral Sun’, is the name of a hill near the old capital of 
Ahkor Baurei. Near the summit is a temple, whose situation, though less 
remarkable, nevertheless recalls that of Prah Vihdar. A laterite stairway leads to 
the monumental gate of the narrow outer gallery; within is a brick sanctuary with 
a vaulted roof, which once held the figure of a seated king, perhaps 
Suryavarman himself’^ The temple was built by a courtier, the Brahmana 
Sivacarya, between 1015 and 1019. 

Suryavarman’s successor is one of those who laid claim to having erected 
the Horn of Gold, more probably he added to or embellished it. 
In this rei gn a victorious general set up a golden lingam in which to worship the 
king’s ‘invisible personality’. 

Suryavarman II (1 1 12— c. 1 1 52) is in all likelihood the Paramavisnuloka of 
Ankor Wat (Plates 33, 34, 44, 45), and to him must be attributed its building, 
though the work may have been begun in a previous reign. The planning is 
spacious and generous to a degree; everything is on a huge scale, and all in 
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proportion. The moat, a hundred and ninety metres in width and eight in deptti 
requires a waBc of nearly twenty kilometres to complete its perambulation. It is 
crossed on tiie west side by a paved bridge, guarded by Naga parapets, leading 
to the caitral gate of die western enclosing wall, a gate in itself to be regarded 
as one of the great monuments of Khmer art. To ri^t and left extends a ^uble 
gallery; the gate has triple openings surmounted by towers, and is decorated 
both within and without with richly carved porticos and pediments. The porches 
at the remote ends of the gallery, east and west, large enough to admit both 
elephants and chariots, balance the whole design of the main western approach. 

From within this main entrance a paved causeway, raised above the ground 
level and protected by a Naga balustrade, leads between two small and elegant 
buildings which were probably libraries (pustakasrama), to a cruciform 
platform immediately in front of the main entrance of the temple proper. This 
entrance is one of four, situated in the middle of each of the four sides of the 
great double gallery, vaulted and half-vaulted, which encloses the inner terraces. 
The inner waU of this gallery, to a hei^t of some three metres and along a length 
of, in all, about eight hundred metres, is covered with low reliefs illustrating 
Hindu epic mythology, as follows; On the west side, left, battle scenes from the 
Ramdyana; north side, right, battles of Devas and Asuras; left, legend of 
Garuda and Banasura; east side, right, apparently Visnu’s battle with the 
Danavas, for the rescue of Narada; left, the Churning of the Ocean, perhaps the 
most magnificent composition of all, the Devas and Asuras using Sesa Naga as 
the churning rope and Mt. Mem as the churning post; south side, right, a double 
register, representing, above, the delights of Paradise, and below, the pains of 
Purgatory; left, promenade of queens and princesses, and a royal darbcir (here 
the king is named in the accompanying inscription as Paramavisnuloka), 
followed by the march past of an army (Plate 45), wonderfully realizing Chou 
Ta Kuan’s descriptions;*^ west side, right, Mahdbhdrata scenes. Other themes 
of Vaisnava and Saiva mythology are represented on the walls of the vestibules 
at the four comers, where the galleries intersect. In these gallery reliefs are 
combined a superb vitality and a complete preoccupation with the heroic 
themes, as correlated and inseparable conditions; technically superior to those 
of the Bayon, the Ahkor Wat reliefs are thus spiritually greater than those of 
Borobudur, where the craftsman has deliberately devoted a part of his energies 
to the successful pursuit of tangible graces. 

Four entrances lead from these galleries to an iimer court on a higher level, 
and this court, on the western side, encloses a smaller court of richly sculptured 
galleries (Plate 44) surrounding four shallow reservoirs; passing through this, we 
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reach the outer wall of the innermost gallery, and again ascending, reach the 
innormost court, in the centre of which stands the enormous pyramidal basement 
supporting the five ultimate towers, reached by very steep stone stairways 
(Plate 33). The platform at the top is occupied by the five towers {iikhara 
shrines) and the rectangular and cruciform galleries connecting them together. 
The total height of the central tower above ground level is sixty-five metres. 

Thus the last and greatest of Khmer temples adheres to Ae already well- 
known scheme of moat, outer wall, paved causeways, iimer concentric galleries 
forming a terraced pyramid, and central shrine surmounted by a high towa; with 
rich decoration of all the wall surfaces. During a period of some three centuries 
the fimdamental elements of the design, like the methods of the workmen, have 
not changed. Nevertheless, a very distinct evolution has taken place; the towers 
with masks have altogether disappeared, the whole conception is clarified and 
ordered, the decoration more brilliant and more sophisticated, without any loss 
of vitality. Even though the plastic elements of twelfth century architecture are 
perhaps a little less monumental than those of the ninth, e.g. the great terrace of 
Ankor Thorn, and though the sculpture in the round has by this time acquired a 
rather mechanical perfection, it is still true that on the whole the movement has 
been a forward one, and the last great monument of Khmer architecture may 
well be considered the finest. 

No inscription has been found that certainly dates or refers to Ankor Wat. 
We do know, however, that a great temple of Siva Bhadre^vara was in process 
of building between 1090 and 1 108 and was still receiving dedications in 1 146. 
This may have been Ankor Wat; and it is not unlikely that its architect was the 
powerful and learned Divakara, Suryavarman’s Guru, and master of the 
coronation ceremonies for Suryavannan and two predecessors. In any case the 
name Ankor (= Nagara) Wat is of much later origin, and the temple can only 
have been adapted to Buddhist usages in the Siamese period; the Buddhist 
sculptures now found in the temple are all of post-fifteenth century dale. 

With Ankor Wat the history of Cambodian art is almost at an end; the very 
succession of the later twelfth century kings is doubtful. To Jayavarman IX 
(11 82-1 201 ) may be attributed the main sanctuary at Phimai, Korat, now a part 
of Siam; this is a Buddhist foundation, with towers like those of Ankor Wat. In 
1 195 the same king carried his conquests as far west as Pegu, and we find the 
Khmer language still in use at Jaiya about 1250. The Siamese, however, were 
growing in strength; Chou Ta Kuan describes Cambodia in 1 296 as having been 
laid waste. 

To the thirteenth and fourteenth century however are to be attributed a good 
numbCT of Buddhist sculptures which show the influence of the Thai formula in 
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the now more elongated usnisa, and almond ^es. Some scholars, as we have 
mentioned, regard Beng Mdal^a as of later date than Ahkor Wit 

By the fifteenth century, however, Ahkor Thom was deserted. When 
another series of inscriptions begins at Ahkor Wat, ancient Cambodia is no 
more, and we are introduced to a comparatively modem world of HInaySna 
Buddhism, the only survivals of the ancient Brahmanism being traceable in the 
sacerdotal functions of a group of descendants of Brahmanas, still exercised at 
the court of PhnoihPen. 

On the other hand, the theatre (dramatic dances), music and minor art 
(textiles, metal work, jewellery) have survived almost in their former perfection 
up to the present day. The theatre’^ is precariously protected by the patronage 
of the court at Phnoih Pen, and a local troupe at Siem R6ap presents the 
legends of Prince Pr6a Samuth and of Prince Chey Cheth for the benefit of 
visitors to Ahkor. The remnant of the other arts is protected and fostered at 
Phnoih Pen by the Direction des Arts Cambodgiens. The silk weaving is mainly 
of sampots, the Cambodian garment corresponding to the Indian dhoti and 
Siamese pha-nung. Of sampot weaves, those of shot silk are called sampot 
pha-muong, those with designs produced by the dyeing of the warp threads 
before weaving, sampot bol^^ The latter are probably the finest of all the 
textiles that are still actually produced anywhere in India, Farther India and 
Indonesia. 

campa’’ 

Campa, the land of the Cams and of Indo-Cam civili 2 ation during a period 
of about a thousand years, corresponds with the modem Annam, the eastern 
coast of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. Before the beginning of the Christian era 
the country was under Chinese mle as far south as Binh-dinh; Chinese culture 
again predominated after the fourteenth century, by which time the Annamites, 
advancing southwards, had made themselves masters of almost the whole 
country. 

The oldest Hindu monument is the Sanskrit inscription of \bcanh, in an early 
South Indian script recording the name of a king of the Sn-Mara dynasty and 
dating fi’om the third or second century A. D. At this time there existed in the 
Nhatrang region a Hindu kingdom known as Kauthara, succeeded a little later 
by that of Pandurahga at Phanrang. Indo-C^ mlers of Cambodian, and 
ultimately of Pallava origin, gradually extended their power to the north and 
established a capital at Tra-kieu (Siihhapura or Indrapuia) with a citadel at Kiu- 
su and temple cities at Mi-son and Dong-duong. In the tenth century the 
Tonkinese Annamites began their advance, and the Cams were slowly but 
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surely forced to retrace their steps; a new capital was set up at Binh-dinh 
(Vijaya), guarded by the great fortresses of Chamban and Binh-lam, and under 
Jaya Harivarman the country enjoyed a brief respite. Forced to retire again 
they erected citadels at Thanh Ho and Song Luy. In the thirteenth century they 
were able to repulse the forces of Kublai Khan, but very soon they were no 
longer able to build or to utilize fortresses; their few survivors, of whom some 
have been converted to Islam, live in isolated groups under Annamite 
domination, and have lost almost all of their ancient culture. 

The ancient art of Campa is closely related to that of Cambodia, but almost 
all the temples are isolated ^ikhara shrines of brick, with stone doorways, or 
groups of such towers with their related structures. Wood remained in use as a 
building material throughout the classical period, so that many buildings are 
known only by their foundations. The existing remains fall into two main 
divisions, those of a Classic period (Mi-son and Dong-duong, seventh to tenth 
centuries) and those of the Decadence (from Binh-dinh, about 1 100, to the 
seventeenth century).'®® The earliest sculptures, of the seventh century are 
magnificent, but already formulated in a local sense, and there is no trace of a 
pre-Cam or Indianesque style comparable with that of Cambodia.[For a 
crowned bronze image of the Buddha sheltered by the Naga Mucalinda from 
the Tours d’ Argent, Binh-dinh, see Plate 48.] 

The sacred city of Mi-son was founded by Bhadravarman I about 400 A. D. 
when the Bhadre^vara lingam was set up. The great shrine now existing (Plate 46) 
was built by Bhadravarman ’s second successor on the site of the original 
wooden temple, soon after 600. As Leuba remarks, this great tower ‘par ses 
nobles lignes et son exquise ornamentation, peut etre considdre comme le chef 
d’ oeuvre d’architecture chame’. The main body of the temple is almost cubic, 
but higher than it is wide, and this effect of height is greatly enhanced by the 
narrow decorated pilasters that emphasize the perpendicular aspect of the 
construction, r^inding us of the great shrine at Malot in the Punjab. Between 
the pilasters are false porches or niches, with figures carved in relief in the brick 
surface. The pyramidal roof consists of three diminishing storeys, repeating the 
main design cm a smaller scale, and the summit was crowned by a flame-like or 
lotus-bud finial. The decorative motifs included makara torana niches, harhsas 
with extended wings, and pieces d ’accent such as apsarases whose outlines 
are silhouetted against the sky. These ornaments, like the door frame, are of 
grey sandstone, and stand out clearly against the ochre red of the brick surface, 
which, however, would originally have been covered with white plaster. The 
interior is p lain, and was separated from the hollow pyranudal vault of the roof, 
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if at all, only by an awning. Later kings added successive temples of brick or 
wood, pilgrim belters, and royal pavilions. Of these later structures, those of 
group D, essaitially hori 2 x>ntal, recall the Northern ten^le (Plate 12) and similar 
buildings at Polonnaruva in Ceylon. The latest Mi-son buildings, of the tehth 
century, have terracotta plaques in place of stone ornaments. 

The sculpture of Mi-son, largely of the seventh century, is now collected in 
the Museum at Tourane;''’’ it is almost all of Saiva character, and includes 
representations of ^iva (Plate 49), Skanda and Gane^a. The style caimot be 
called primitive, but is still creative; unequal in quality, the finest pieces are 
marvels of powerfiil modelling or grace of conception. 

At Dong-duong, even nearer to Tra-kieu, has been found the important 
inscription of Indravarman, dated 875, praising the virtues of the Sambhu- 
Bhadre^vara lingam ‘filled with the essence of fire and hereditary royalty’, 
proving the existence of the Devaraja cult. The inscription identifies this lingam 
with the original (Hatake^vara) lingam which ‘fell fiom Siva’, as related in the 
Indian Devadaru Mahatmaya, which may be the ultimate source of the cult of 
the King-god.*®^ We hear too of a Bhadrapati^vara lingam in the south, 
desecrated by (Sumatran) Malays in the eighth century. Incidentally we may 
remark that the SCirya Siddhanta speaks of Yavakoti (in Sumatra) as a famous 
city in the land of the Bhadre^vara, again suggestive of a Sumatro-Javanese 
source. 

The same king, who was an usurper and apparently a Buddhist, founded the 
great Buddhist shrine at Dong-duong, in honour of Lokesvara, about 900; this is 
the only Buddhist site in Campa, but it is scarcely inferior to Mi-son in richness 
and aesthetic importance. Moreover the buildings are related in accordance 
with a dominating plan, and all of one period, not as at Mi-son, independently 
erected at various dates. A noteworthy discovery here was that of a bronze 
standing Buddha (Plate 47) in style very near that of AmaravatT and 
Anuradhapura; this figure, indeed, is very probably of Indian or Siihhalese 
origin, and may date from the third or fourth century. This solitary trace of 
purely Indian art may perhaps be referable to an early HTnayana period in 
Camp3, more likely it was brought thither long after the date of its 
manufacture. 

The Dong-duong shrines were soon ravaged by the Annamites in search of 
treasure and new sanctuaries woe erected at Binh-dinh at the close of the tenth 
and in the eleventh centuries. Conditions no longer pennitted tiie erection of 
great temple cities, and we find only separate kolans, hastily built and with 
inferior decoration, though still in large numbers. The main groups are those of 
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Hung-thanh and Binh-lara, the cotossal towers of Duong-long, and those known 
as the Tower of Gold, the Tower of Silver, and the Tower of Copper. 

■Meanwhile, still further south, in the cradle of Cam power, the legendary 
king Vicitrasagara had erected the wooden temple of Po Nagar, the ‘Lady of 
the Land’, and in the eighth or ninth century followed the first brick building, 
near which still later temples were added. The main sanctuary contains an image 
of Bhagavatl = Parvafi, which has replaced an original lifigam. The linga 
temple of Po Klaun Garai on the other hand, founded by Siihhavarman III 
contains the original Sirhhavarmalihge^vara, still worshipped by a residue of 
Cams. It is not clear whether this mukha-lingam is an icon of Siva, a Devaraja, 
or a posthumous ‘portrait’ of the king. The last remains of Cam architecture are 
found at Po Rome. 

Important treasures have been found on .ancient Cam sites. That of 
Po Nagar, dating probably from the eighth century, consists of silver ritual 
vessels, gold jewellery and pearls, while at Mi-son a sealed earthen vessel 
contained all the wrought gold ornaments (crown, collar, bracelets and girdle) 
belonging to an image of half human size. Other treasures, like that of Lovang, 
consisting of golden vessels and jewellery, ancient inlaid arms and ceremonial 
robes, are still in use. 

SUMATRA 

Scarcely anything survives of the ancient art of Sumatra, unless we define 
the art of middle Java in the Sailendra period as such; and yet the great 
Sumatran kingdom of Srivijaya, with its capital at Palembang, can by no means 
be left out of consideration in any discussion of the art of Indonesia. 

Sumatra appears to have received Indian colonists at a very early date, 
probably well before the beginning of the Christian era. The Land of Gold (and 
this name is really applicable to Sumatra, and not to Java) is referred to already 
in the Jdtakas and the Rdmdyana as Suvarnadvipa and Suvarnabhumi, and 
when the same text speaks of YavadvTpa suvamakaramandita, it is Sumatra 
that is to be understood. Sumatra is the Zabadion of Ptolemy, the Zabag and 
Zabej of later Arabic writers. Madagascar seems to have been colonized by 
Hinduized Sumatran Malays early in the Christian era.'®** Fa Hsien visited 
Sumatra about 414 A. D. and found there few or no Buddhists. A few years later 
Gunavarman of the royal house of Kashmir landed in YavadvTpa; he converted 
first the queen, and she in turn her son, to (Mahayana) Buddhism, which thus 
became the ofricial cult. At this time the land was already known to the Chinese 
as Cho-po = Vijaya = ^iTvijaya (later Arab Sribuza), which was the name of the 
Palembang kingdom mled by the kings of the Sailaidra dynasty, who originated 
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in Malayu = Malaka = Minarikabaw, and ass^ed their indq)aKlence peitiaps 
before the sevcaith century. The name Mo lo yeu, the aforesaid Malayu, also 
appears in Chinese texts. I-ching, who visited Sumatra about 690, states that 
Malayu had then become subject to ^nvijaya; he studied Sanskrit grammar as 
well as the old Malay language, and Buddhist texts and commentaries. All this 
evidence of a high state of culture existing in Sumatra in the seventh century 
prepares us to ^preciate its secular power and wealth; Palembang, the most 
important port between India and China, must have been truly a cosmopolitan 
city. The foundations of a great maritime empire had already been established. 

We reach now the sure ground of inscriptions. That of Kota Kapur in 
Banka records the despatch of a military force to Java, which did not at this 
time acknowledge Sumatran suzerainty. The inscription of Vieh Srah in the 
Malay Peninsula, 778, speaks again of !$rivijaya and records the erection by its 
king of two fair brick buildings in which were honoured Vajrapani, Padmapani 
and the Buddha and of the erection of stupas by the king’s ch^lain Jayan^ and 
his disciple. About this time must be placed the expedition to Cambodia, which 
resulted in the acknowledgement of Sumatran overlordship. The ^ailendra 
power seems to have been established in Central Java by the middle of the 
eighth century. About the same time Sumatran Malays invaded Campa. The 
Kalasan inscription of 778 suggests that at this time Prambanam may have been 
the virtual capital of Snvijaya, and as we have seen, this state of affairs lasted 
until about 860. The great Buddhist monuments of this period are described in 
the chapter dealing with Java. 

At the beginning of the ninth century Jayavarman II of Cambodia, ‘who 
came fixnn Java’, asserted his independence. From this time onwards the power 
of SrTvijaya very slowly declined. Relations with India, however, sometimes 
friendly, sometimes hostile, were long maintained. The Nalanda copper plate of 
about 860 shows King Devapala building a monastery and granting villages on 
behalf of King Balaputradeva of Suvarnadvipa, grandson of a king of 
Javabhumi.’®^ The names of SrTvijaya and Kataha (? = Kedah in the Malay 
Peninsula, more likely an unknown city in Sumatra) are found in the Nepalese 
Ms. Camb. Add. 1643.*®* The Tanjore Cola inscriptions of Rajendracola and 
Rajaraja Rajake^aiT Varma, 1030 and 1044-46, refer to a king of Kataha and 
Sn Visaya (sic)’, this Sailendra king Cud^anivarman endowed and supported 
a Buddhist temple at Negapatam (Na^pattanam). Rajendracola on the other 
hand claims to have conquered Kataha and Sri Vi^ya ‘beyond the moving 
seas’. At this time Kataha was evidently a part of !§rfvijaya. In 1084, 
KullotuAgacola dedicated a village to the above mentioned Buddhist temple, 
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which is spoken of in the inscription as the ^ailendra-cu^mani-vamia- 
vihara.’*” These evidences, confirmed by odiers in the Mahavaritsa, prove a 
conqjaratively late survival of Buddhism in Southern India; this is of interest in 
connection with the occurrence at KMcIpuram of Buddha images of a late type, 
showing the flame-like projection above the usnisa^ an iconographical 
peculiarity probably of Farther Indian origin. 

In the eleventh century die &mous Indian monk Adi^a (Dlpahkara^nana of 
the Vikrama^a monastery) spent ten years in Sumatra, completing his religious 
education in the study of the pure Sarvastivadin Buddhist doctrine."® 

In the thirteenth century the Sumatrans raided Ceylon on two occasions, 
being allied with the Tamils of Southern India in the second attack. On the other 
hand, about 1275 the East Javanese king Kertanagara sent an expedition 
against Malaya (= Sumatra, and to be distinguished from Malayu = 
Minahkabaw = Malacca, the original home of the Malays on the Malay 
P^nsula) and brought back two princesses. A little later the kings of Maj^ahit 
established their suzerainty over Palembang and Pahang in Sumatra, and over 
Malayu from Singapore to Kedah and Trihgarmu. After 1400 the Sailendra 
dynasty caimot be traced. 

Islam was introduced into Sumatra by Indian missionaries and traders. 'The 
first converted ruler, Maliku-s-Salih of Pasai in Sumatra, died in 1397. Muslim 
traders spread the faith throughout the eastern ports. Musalman Sultans in the 
Malay Peninsula threw off the Siamese or Javanese yoke and set up 
independent kingdoms. By the end of the fifteenth century Islam had spread all 
over Java, and the Hindus and Buddhists were forced to retire to Bali. Of the 
ancient civilization of Sumatra hardly any trace remains. 

java'" 

With the exception of certain dolmens and other so-called Polynesian 
antiquities, the Malay-Polynesian (Indonesian) races of Java, who form the bulk 
of the population, have left few monuments; nevertheless they are of great 
importance as representing the Javanese element in Indo-Javanese art, a factor 
of increasing importance after the classical period, and, in Bali, the dominating 
factor. 

Early Indian settlements in Western Java probably date back to the 
beginning of the Christian gtsl Of the old Hindu kingdom of Taruma, and a king 
named Purnavarman we learn something from the Sanskrit inscriptions in 
Pallava script, of the fourth or fifth century A. D. Hindu rule in Western Java, 
however, did not persist much later than the sixth century, and has left few 
traces. Subsequently Western Java seems to have remained independent, under 
native rule, even in the time of the kings of Majapahit 
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More extensive evidences of Indian culture are found in Middle Java in die 
seventh century. This development may have been the result of long-continued 
or of renewed immigration from Southern India. The oldest dated inscription, 
that of Cahgala in Kedu, 732 A. D., refers to the original home of the Hindu 
immigrants as Kunjarakunja-de^a, evidently the Kuiijara of Varahamihira’s 
Brhat Samhitd in the far south of India, and probably the source of the cult of 
the sage Agastya, which is well developed in Java."^ The inscription further 
refers to a miraculous radiant lingam brought over from Kunjarakunja. The 
Dinaya inscription of 760 (Eastern Java) similarly speaks of a fiery ‘Putike^vara’ 
closely connected with the ruling house. From these data has been inferred a 
Javanese origin of the Devaraja cult of Cambodia and Campa. ’ 

Indo- Javanese civilization was by this time a harmonized unity, but while the 
official cults were of Indian origin, the real basis of popular belief remained, as it 
still remains, animistic. The Brahmanism of the Javanese courts was throughout 
predominantly though not exclusively Saiva. No traces remain of any early 
Hinayana Buddhism in Java. The Mahayana as a separate and integral cult 
belongs mainly to the period of Sumatran rule in Central Java; even at this time 
it is of a Tantric character, later it becomes increasingly so, and as in Nepal, in 
Cambodia, and in Bali at the present day. Buddhism and Saiva Hinduism are 
inseparably combined: Kertanagara received the posthumous name of 
Sivabuddha! 

The architectural remains and sculpture of the Dieng (Dihyang) plateau, 
where stone construction is for the first time employed in Java, date from the 
seventh or early eighth century. Whether developed from the older school of 
Western Java, of which nothing survives, or in connection with renewed 
immigration, the architectural forms show clear analogies with those of the 
Gupta, Pallava and early Calukya of the Indian mainland. Architecture and 
ornament are reserved, and in perfect correlation; and though we could not 
imagine these monuments in India proper, nevertheless they are more Indian 
than Javanese, and the local factor is only apparent, if at all, in a certain free 
development of the ornament itself, not in its motifs or ^plication. 

The Dieng plateau represented, not a civil capital, but a place of pilgrimage 
comparable with the Jaina temple cities of Palitana and Gimar in Western India; 
permanently inhabited only by priests and temple servants, and for the rest 
providing only temporary accommodation for pilgrims, amongst others for the 
king, who visited the plateau once a year. The temples are small and mutually 
independent. Out of a much larger number, only eight are now standing. The 
leading characteristic of the style is a generally box-like or cubic construction 
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with vertical and horizontal liiMS strongly eoiphaazed. Each temple con^ of a 
single cell, approached by a porch or vestibule projecting fiom one face of the 
outer wall, the three other wall surfaces being divided by pilasters into three 
parts occupied by projecting niches or sculptured panels. The roof repeats the 
form of the main cell; the interior is a plain hollow cube below the hollow 
pyramid of the roof, whose inner walls ^roach until the remaining space can 
be covered by a single stone. A grotesque kTrtimukha {kala makara and 
banaspati of Dutch authors) crowns the doorways and niches; the makara 
itself is already developed into floriated ornament and scarcely recognizable. 

This description applies to the four temples of the Aijuna group, Candis 
Aijuna, Srikandi, Puntadeva and Sembhadra, and to Candi Ghatotkaca,' but 
not of course, to Candi Semar, a small and elegant rectangular building, peihaps 
originally a treasury, which forms a part of the Aijuna group. The isolated and 
unique Candi BIma presents a very different appearance. The Iowct part of the 
building is similar to the buildings already described, but the roof is definitely 
pyramidal in effect; it consists of diminishing horizontal stages, of which the fi^ 
repeats the form of the basement with pilasters, the others being decorated with 
caitya-vMm motife enclosing heads or symbols in high relief; while fee angles 
of the fourth and sixth stages are occupied by three-quarter ribbed amalakas. 
In all probability a complete amalaka crowned the summit. Thus the roof 
structure corresponds exactly with that of a typical Indo-Aryan Mhara, 
such as that of the Para^urfene^vara at Bhuvaneswar, the more developed form 
of the latter differing only in feat fee stages are more numerous and more closely 


compressed. . i ,1 ♦ 

The Dieng affords many examples of sculpture. Of that aj^liea to 

architectural surfaces the best instance is afforded by the Brahma, Siva, and 
Visnu panels of Candi Srikandi. The forms are in general slender, wife the 
leading lines clearly developed. The separate heads from the caiO'^-window 
niches of Candi Buna present a variety of interesting forms, which suggest a 
more or less personal effort on the part of the sculptor (Plate 57); exhibiting m 
individuality not yet completely attuned to purely symbolic and decorative en , 
these heads are the nearest to primitives that Javanese art affords. 

East and south of the Dieng plateau are to be found a nuinber of small 
temples fundamentally in the same style, but rather more freely, md o en 
exquisitely, decorated. Examples may be cited in *e ^aiva Candi Pn^^us 
datable about 850, and Candi Selagriya near Mt. Sumbing. The most mportan 
series, however, is that of the temple complex of Mt ^ngai^, know^ 
Gedong Sanga, which includes nine small groups of ten^les situated on hill-tops 

probably along a pilgrim route. 
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We must now consider the many important monuments of the ^ailenifra 
period, i.e. under Sumatran rule in Middle Java (c. 732 to 860). Can^ 
Kalasan, dated 778, is an invaluable landmark, in which, for the first time we 
meet with a BuddMst monument on Javanese soil, and erected, as the inscription 
informs us, by a Sailendra king, and dedicated to Tara, whose image must once 
have occupied the central chamber. The tranple is situated on the west side of 
the Prambanjuni*^ plain, a richly peculated area and the site of an important 
cq>ital or capitals tftoughout the Middle Javanese pmod, both befenre and after 
the restoration. Candi Kalasan is of the Dieng type, but having the lateral 
projecting niches developed into side-chapels with separate entrances. 
Enormous KTrttimukhas crown the main entrance and the niches, while the 
makara torana arches below are completely transformed into arabesque; the 
walls are decorated with delicate strips of floriated tracery between plain 
vertical pilast^. 

A little to the north is another and contemporary Sailendra building known 
as Can^ Sari, a large building of the storeyed vihara type containing shrines 
and monastic apartments, and probably the monastery attached to Candi 
Kalasan. 

Further east, beyond the later Cand Loro Johgrang lies the great Buddhist 
temple complex of Cand Sewu of early ninth century date. Here there is a large 
central temple, a further development of the Kalasan design, with side chapels 
open to the exterior and lavishly decorated with arches and niches originally 
containing images; most likely the main cell held a sedent bronze Buddha. 
Around this central temple and at some distance from it within the large area 
delimited by the enclosing wall are two double series of small independent 
chapels, some two hundred and fifty in number. The order and beauty of the 
whole design are no less apparent than the variety and beauty of the decoration. 

Can^ Borobudur (Plates 50, 55), with the related and contemporary 
Can^ Mendut and Pawon in Kedu, is the greatest and by far the most ftunous 
of Javanese monuments. Cand Mendut (Plate 52) follows the general plan of 
the temples already described, but there are no side chapels, and the inner walls 
of the large open vestibule are decorated with reliefs representing HaiTti 
(Plate 56) and Paneika. The triple panels of the three other sides of the cella are 
richly decorated with reliefs representing Bodhisattvas and TSras. The original 
stone images, a sedent Buddha (Plate 58) and two Bodhisattvas are still in place 
within; serenely beautiful, they represent the highest level of classic Indo- 
Javanese art. 

Borobudur* is wonderfully situated in the Kedu plain, on an eminence 
commanding an extensive view of green rice fields and more distant towering 
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conical volcanoes, comparable in grandeur with Fujisan. Architecturally it is 
unlike any other monument of the period. Aiounded hill has been terraced and 
clothed with stone; the result is a fruncated terraced pyramid supporting a 
relatively small central stapa surrounded by seventy-two much smaller 
perforated stUpas arranged in three concentric circles; a stairway in the middle 
of each side of the pyramid leads directly to the upper platforms with the 
stupas. The ground plan of the six lower terraces is square with reentrant 
comers, that of the three upper terraces is circular; in vatical section the whole 
stmcture fills, not a semicircle, but the segment of a circle. Each of the lower 
terraces is a perambulation gallery whose walls are occupied by long series of 
reliefs (Plate 55) illustrating the life of Buddha according to fliela/itovistera, 
and stories from the DivyavadSna, Jatakamald of l§0ra, and the 
Gandavyuha and other sources. The rich and gracious forms of these 
reliefs,*’* which if placed end to end would extend for over five kilometres, 
bespeak an infinitely luxurious rather than a profoundly spiritual or energized 
experience. There is here no nervous tension, no concentration of force to be 
compared with that which so impresses tire observer at Ahkor Wat. Borobudur 
is like a ripe fruit matured in breathless air; the fullness of its forms is an 
expression of static wealth, rather than the volume that denotes the outward 
radiation of power. The Sumatran empire was now in the very height of its glory, 
and in intimate contact with the whole of the then civilized world; in the last 
analysis Borobudur is a monument of ^ailendra culture, rather than of Buddhist 
devotion. It is only curious, in the li^t of our limited knowledge of historical 
details, that we should find such a monument in Java, and not in Sumatra; 
probably at this time (7th to 8th centuries) Middle Java was the real centre of 
the Sumatran empire, and here the Sailendra kings resided. 

We must, however, return to the specific architectural problem which 
Borobudur presents. The lowest terrace is concealed beneath a heavy outer 
plinth, not part of the original plan, but added while the work was in progress to 
overcome a dangerous weakness which was only revealed as the weight of 
heavy masonry accumulated above; it is not unlikely that the same causes 
provoked a radical chang e in the design of the whole superstructure. For many 
years, in accordance with the suggestion of Foucher (4) the whole building as it 
stands h»s been regarded as a stdpa. Various considerations invalidate this 
theory: in tire first place no example of a segment stUpa is anywhere known in 
India or Indo-China, and secondly, a structure supporting seventy complete 
stUpas can hardly with logic be called a stdpa. No other stdpa of any kind, 
cxcqrt as an architectural ornament, or as r^resented in the Borobudur reliefe, 
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has been found in Java, and practically none are known in Cambodia before die 
Siamese period. On the other hand, the terraced pyramid supporting a ten^le is 
highly charapteristic in Java and in Cambodia during many centuries (Can^s 
Loro Jongrang, Jago, Jabung, Panataran, and Phnoih Baked and 
Phim6anaka$), and terraced pyramids are typically found in Burma, though at a 
later period (Mingalazedi, Shwesandaw, and others at Pagan). Moreover, 
contemporary^Indian parallels can be cited from Kashmir, which was 
presumably: the source, through Gunavarman, of Sumatran Mahayana 
Buddhism. The large stupa founded by Lalitaditya’s minister Cankuna at 
Paiihasapura in the first half of the eighth century rises above a double platform 
with recessed comers, having stairways in the centre of each side, while in the 
same way the basements of the central shrines of the Hindu temples exhibit a 
double platform, providing two pradaksim paths, one above the other.’ 
Many earlier Indian stupas such as those of Bhallar (Taxila), Shpola (Khyber) 
and Mirpuikhas (Sind), and others in Afghanistan stand on a single square or 
rectangular platform with axial approaches on one or four sides. The many- 
terraced pyramids of Java, Cambodia and Burma are thus merely the 
elaboration of a simpler prototype. 

The very plausible theory of Hoenig, based on such considerations, is that 
Candi Borobudur was at first intended to be a pyramid of nine storeys, with a 
relatively small upper platform supporting, not a stupa, but a temple, the existing 
design having been substituted for the original when in the course of building it 
became necessary to reduce the weight of the superincumbent masonry. And in 
the galleries as originally planned would have been continued the reliefs 
illustrating the life of Buddha, which now for some otherwise inexplicable reason 
end with the First Sermon. 

The date of the monument can only be inferred from the stylistic and 
paleographic evidence. The latter indicates a date certainly between 760 and 
878 A. D. probably between 760 and 847, and most likely in the latter part of 
the eighth century. The style of the reliefs suggests rather the eighth century. 

A Saiva temple of the Sailendra period may be instanced in Can^ Banon; 
the fine images of Agastya, formerly known as ^iva-Guru (Plate 60), and of 
Visnu, fiom this temple, are now in Batavia. 

Central Java has proved a prolific source of small Buddhist and Tantric 
Buddhist metal images, some of gold (Plates 6 1 , 62), others of cof^jer (Plate 63); 
the best examples are of admirable workmanship, many other quite crude. Later 
Bralmianical example from Eastern Java are also known. The various types 
exhibit a relationship with those of Magadha and Ceylon.'^’ 
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The Sumatran governance seems to have ended about 860, the Javanese 
kings returning at this time from East Java to take up their residence at 
Prambanam. While Buddhism and Hinduism continued to exist side by side in 
friendly relation, the official religion of the court was now again !§aiva. Of 
numerous small temples of tlw restoration period (860-915) may be mentioned 
the Hindu Can<h Asu and the Buddhist Can^ Plaosan. The great Cand Loro 
Jongrang, the greatest Hindu monument in Java, and comparable in scale with 
Borobudur and Cant^ Sewu, must be described more fully. The complex 
consists of eight temples situated on a walled terrace surrounded by smaller 
chapels and two outer walls. The three largest of the inner temples are 
dedicated respectively to Brahma, ^iva and Visnu. The largest is the centra 
temple of ;§iva (Plate 51, before restoration); in principle it resembles the 
prangs of Cambodia and the supposed original design of Borobudur, i.e. it 
consists of a temple occupying the summit of a steep truncated terraced 
pyramid, square in plan, with stairways in the middle of each of its three sides, 
leading respectively to the main entrance and to those of the side chapels. The 
temple itself, raised above the upper terrace by a richly decorated plinth, 
contains a standing image of Siva. The terrace below is surrounded by an even 
more richly sculptured balustrade, the continuous series of reliefs on the iimer 
side illustrating the earlier part of the Ramdyana, of which the continuation was 
probably to be found on the corresponding terrace of the now ruined Brahma 
shrine on the right; the reliefs of the Visnu temple illustrate the Knsna cycle. 
The Prambanam reliefs are if anything superior to those of Borobudur, and 
certainly more dramatically conceived, and the aspect of the shrines, despite 
their rich ornament, is more masculine. It is possible that the complex served as 
a royal mausoleum as well as a temple. 

These temples were no sooner completed than abandoned. About the year 
915 the whole of Middle Java was suddenly deserted, evidently as the result of 
some great natural catastrophe, whether pestilence or earthquake, and we have 
to trace the later development of Indo-Javanese art in the east. It is of great 
importance to recognize, however, that the breach in continuity is purely 
geographical, and not at all stylistic. The art of Prambanam, though it adheres to 
the principles established on the Dieng plateau, and still shows unity of plan and 
harmony of construction and ornament, is already advanced in its conception of 
the irmer relations of the fundamental elements, and any further development 
could only lead to what we actually find in East Java. On the other hand the 
early eastern monuments Gummg Gahsir (977 A. D.), the Belahan gateways, 
Can^ Sumber Nanas and Candi Sangariti are distinctly of Middle Javanese 
character. 
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Cai^ Lalatunda, tomb and badiing place, are due to Udayana, &ther of die 
great Erlafiga. Near to Belahan is ano Aer bathing place ascribed to Erlahga 
himself (1010-1042), and this site is the source of a portrait statue in which he 
is represented as V4nu riding upon Garu^, *een prachtstuk als kunstwerk, 
tevens bepaaldelijk een portretbeeld;’’^^ recalling, and yet very different from 
an Indian treatment of the same subject found near Nalandi.^^^ 

Java was now becoming a great nwiitime power, destined soon to occupy 
the old position of Sumatra. The eastern Javanese kings had already made their 
power felt in Palembang; the Arab and Chinese trade woe flourishing, and the 
island of Bali was dependent on Java. And what is more important, a national 
Javanese culture had developed, based indeed on the old Indian tradition, but 
Indonesian in essence, idiomatic in expression, and in the truest sense of the 
word, original. The Javanese language (Kawi) had become a fitting vehicle of 
classic epic literature. Javanese versions of the Indian epics, and the classic 
Arjunaviv&ha in which the shadow-play is mentioned for the firet time, date 
from Erlahga’s reign. 

Unfortunately we know practically nothing of the monuments of Erlahga’s 
reign, and very little of those of the next century. Nevertheless, the twelfth 
century in Java, like the thirteenth in Europe, was the ‘greatest of centuries’ and 
more than any other moment stands for the living past in Javanese 
consciousness. This was an age of chivaliy and romantic love. A twelffli century 
king, K3me^ara, may be, in part, the prototype of Raden Panji, the hero of the 
Pafiji cycle and the most romantic figure in Javanese tradition. Much of the 
Panji literature may have been composed before the end of the century. And 
this development, which is reflected in the art of the succeeding centuries, 
naturally accompanied an immense extension of secular power; the Javanese 
kings now held Bahka, over against Palembang, and their traders sailed to the 
eastern coast of Afiica on the one hand and to China on the other. Only widi the 
accession of a new dynasty, ruling in SiAgasari (1280-1292) and Majapahit 
(1294-1478) are we able to take up again the history of Javanese art. The 
whole period, however, forms fiwm this point of view a unity, a kind of post- 
classical romantic style in which the purely Indian tradition is almost submoged, 
and the Indonesian factor comes increasingly to the fore. There is a loss of 
balance as between construction and ornament, and die ornament itself grows 
more exuberant In all this embroidery, nevertheless, thoe is infinite charm. 

The chief monuments of SiAgasari include Can^i Kidal (!§aiva), 
distinctively East Javanese in respect of its heavy pyramidal roof with 
con^icuous horizontal courses, overweighting the whole building. Even more 
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definitely East Javanese is Can* Jago, with its M^^ang-Iike reliefe, illiififr at^pg 
the Javanese Krsndyana, which seems strange in a Buddhist temple; the 
separate images are still, however, of Middle Javanese character. I^aiva- 
Buddhist sfyncretism is well seen in Cap* Jawi, where the main cell mshrj riwf a 
^iva image with a Buddha above it Can* SihgasSri itself has yielded many 
large !§aiva images, especially the well-known Durga-Mahisamardinl and 
Gahe^ of Ldden. From another SihgasSri shrine comes the even more famous 
Leiden Prajfiaparamita, superficially lovely and exquisitely ornamented, but 
without vitality, and also the more vigorous Arapacana ManjuM, dated 1343 
(Plate 59). 

The remarkable i^aiva temple of Can* JSbung (Plate 64) is ’relatively 
old’. The shrine is circular (unique in Java) and must have been v«y high, 
and stands on die usual toraced base. This basement too is unusually hi^. The 
transition fix>m the rectangular base to the circular tower is admirably managed, 
and the rich decoration is well subordinated to the main outlines. This tenq^le 
may well be regarded as the finest example of East Javanese art. 

The power and prosperity of East Java attained their zmith under the kings 
of Majapahit. Four great rulers, including Kertanagara and Hayam Wuruk, 
occupied the throne in succession fiom 1294 to 1389. Western Java remained 
independent, and little is known of Central Java, but Maj^ahit controlled all the 
eastern islands, the coastlands of Borneo, the coastlands of Sumatra including 
Palmibang, and the Malay Peninsula. Trade witil China in Indian and Javanese 
products, chiefly silk and cotton goods, continued to flourish. In the 
Ndgarakertagama, Prapmica'^’ presents a vivid picture of the walled city of 
Maj^ahit with its streets and palaces, and of the manners and customs of its 
inhabitants. Entertainments are mentioned, amongst others the WayangBeber 
(exhibition of scroll paintings with spoken text, and equivalent of the old In*an 
Yamapata exhibition as described in the Mudraraksasa) and Wayang Topeng^ 
or masked dance, in which the king himself took part on the occasion of a 
sraddha for the queen mother.'^® 

Amon^ the numerous monummts of this golden age of East Java tiie finest 
and most important is the ^aiva temple complex of Panataran near Blitar. Here 
we are far removed fiom the unity of concq)tion and organic relation of parts 
characteristic of Mid*e Java; the temple complexes of East Java, like those of 
Bali, consist of groiqps of unrelated buildings of various dates, ranging in the 
case of Panataran (Plate 54) over the fourteenth and first half of the fifieenth 
centuries. Of the temple only the basement remains; it is square with 
recessed comers; the lower of the terraces is decorated with altmmate 
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medallions and reliefs illusti^ling the Ramayam, the V|}per with a continuous 
frieze illustrating the KrsnSyam. All these reliefs are designed in a heroic and 
grotesque wayang-W/x style and form a sort of popular theatre. The reliefs of 
the ^ne walls represented Brahma, Visnu and ^iva. The richness of all die 
omamemt is ovowhelming; even the backs of the dvarapalas, in a style we 
should now call Balinese, are decorated with reliefr. 

Other Hiudujnonuments of the fifteenth century are mostly of lataite and 
built on terraced hill slopes. Here die worship of l^iva as a moimtain god 
facilitated a combination of Hinduism with old Indonesian terrace cults; in the 
resulting mixture of Indo-Javanese and Indonesian elements and a new 
combination of both there ^ipe^ed fijr a brief period a definite style not lacking 
in vitality. Selakelir (1434-1442), Penampikan, Sukul and Lewu are amongst 
the main sites. In completing the above account of Javanese architecture it may 
be remarked that no pier or column is found in any Javanese temple, and mortar 
is never en^kiyed. 

Nothing b known of Javanese paintings, except in manuscript illustrations, 
but there exists a Central Javanese engraved copper plate, essentially a drawing 
on copp^, representing the figure of a woman with a child, in a style reminiscent 
of Ajanta.*^' This beautiful figure gives at least a suggestion of the style of the 
mural paintings that must have once existed. In Bali, on the other hand, very 
interesting mural paintings and tablets, as well as book illustrations and scrolls of 
seventeenth or eighteenth century date are still extant. Even the scrolls diat are 
still made are in a style absolutely unaffected by foreign influences, and possess 
considerable distinction; the subjects are generally epic, sometimes erotic. 

The architecture of Islam in Java is of comparatively little importance. 
Amongst the oldest monuments are the minaret of the mosque at Kadua, really 
a modified Canc^ without images, and the neighbouring gateway. The situation, 
in fact, is similar to that of Gujarat at the same period: the local architectural 
tradition constituted a national style, of which Islam naturally made use with only 
such necessary modifications as the change of faith demanded. The same is tme 
of the tiieatre, despite its fundamentally Hindu themes. The followers of Islam 
were conscious of no hostility to the national culture; the Javanese remained 
Javanese. The decline of Javanese art is to be ascribed only to natural and 
inherent causes. The will and flie power to create great works, imaginatively or 
dimensionally great, had departed, and just as in Ceylon, there remained only 
the rich inheritance of tradition embodied in the folk arts. Only in the theatre and 
music and in the field of textiles, where aristocratic influences have been 
continuously at work, the spirit of classical art has survived. 
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Plate 1 Bodhisattva, 
Anuradhapura, 4th 
centuiy A.D.f?], Colombo 
Museum 



Plate 2 

M a i t r e y a , 
Anutidhtpna, 4th 
century A. D.[?], 
GcMboMjseum 



Plate 6 Buddha, 
Badulll 5th or 6th 
century, Colombo 
Museum 



Plate 7 
AvalokiteSvara, 
8th century, 
Boston 



Plate 8 

Jambhala (Kubera), 
Sflicoituty, Boston 



Plate 9 
Vajnf^ 
9th century, 
Boston 
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Plate 3 Buddha, Anuradhapura, c. 200 
A.D. 


Plate 4 Bodhisattva or king Duttha 
Gamani, Anuradhapura, c. 200 A. D.f?] 
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Plate 10 Pattinl DevT, 10th century [?] 
(British Museum) 


Plate 11 I\n91ciamaB3huI,P(jonnaniva, 
12th century 
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Plate 14 Wata-da-ge, Polonnaruva, 12th century 
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Plate 29 Celia, Pr6i Kuk, KompoA Thom, 7th Plate 30 Brick temple, Hinoih 

century Bayang, Ta Keo, 7th century 



Plate 3 1 Brick tower, Plate 32 A Tower of Plate 33 Towct, Ahkca- 

Bakong, 9th century Bayon Temple, Ahkor Wat, early 12th century 

Thoih, late 9th century 
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Plate 40 Buddha, 9th 
century, now in the Sachs 
Collection, Cambridge, 
U.S.A. 



Plate 42 ^iva or king, 9th or 
10th century, Boston 
Museum 



Plate 41 Bodhisattva[?], 14th 
century, Boston Museum 



Plate 43 King, 11th century, 
Cleveland Museum 
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Plate 50 Candi Borobudur, from the air, late 8th century 
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Plate 5 1 The ^iva temple, Candi Loro Jongrang, Prambanam, late 9th century (before 

restoration) 
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Plate 55 Temptation of Buddha, Candi Borobudur, late 8th century 
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Plate 56 HMtl, Ca^i Plate 57 Head from Can^ Plate 58 Budtfiia, Candi 

Mendut, late 8th centuiy Bima, Dieng, 7th or early Mendut, late 8th 

8th century century 



Plate 59 Arapacana MahjuM, 1343 A. D., 
Berlin 



Plate 60 Agastya, Candi 
Banon, early 9th century, 
Batavia 
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A few words ori Bsli. In &11 probability Bali was originally directly 
Hinduized, and only came und^ Javanese influence and rule after the twelftti 
century, and this Javanese influence was nevor so overpowering as to prevent 
the development of a distinctive national civilization. This unique culture, as it 
survives to the present day nevertheless presents us with a marvellous miniature 
picture of the conditions that prevailed in Eastern Java during the last centuries 
of Hindu rule— ‘ritual offerings, festivals, feudal relations, all appear in Bali still 
to correspond with the old descriptions’ (of the Nagarakertagama)}^^ It is 
only in Bali tiiat tiiere survives tiiat mixture of Hinduism and Buddhism vdiich we 
have so constantly observed in classic and post-classic Further Indian and 
Indonesian art; and in costume, that nudity of the ufqrer part of the body, which 
was characteristic both of India and Further India imtil the end of the classic 
ages. 

The only really ancient remains are those of Tampaksiring, a royal burial 
place of eleventh or twelfth century date; here niches with temple facades have 
been cut in the wall of a deep ravine. These help to bridge the gaps in our 
knowledge of East Javanese art; the form of the roof is intermediate between 
the Middle Javanese type with turrets and the later East Javanese and Balinese 
type in which the roof is formed of closely compressed horizontal courses, of 
which the turrets are suppressed. The Pura ye Ganga temple of fourteenth or 
fifteenth century date resembles Panataran. Sculptures at Pejeng date from the 
same period. The more modem temples of Sangsit, Bangli, Batur (Plate 53), 
Kesiman, etc., consist of groups of small umelated shrines enclosed in a ring- 
wall with high roofed gateways; the decoration is wild and free, quite without 
relation to the structural forms. The material generally employed is limestone. 

The ancient culture of Java and Bali has survived to the present day mainly 
in the theatre (wayang) and in textiles (kain). With the theatre are inseparably 
associated music and dancing, both developed to a high degree of perfection. 

The theatre embraces a number of forms, of which the oldest may be the 
fVayang Beber^^ already mentioned. The Wayang Purva, Wayang Gedog 
and Wayang Klitik, together embracing Javanese history beginning with the 
Indian epics and ending with the last kings of Maj^ahit, constitute the shadow 
play; this cannot with certainty be traced further back than the Arjunavivaha 
and may be either of local or of Chinese origin; we have no positive proof of the 
early existence of shadow plays in India. The Javanese shadow figures are 
cut in leather and have movable arms, but th^ are not translucent like those of 
China. Those of Burma and Siam on the other hand are combined with 
landscape in whole scenes and are not movable. The Javanese shadow figures 
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are handled with reverence, and, indeed, the shadow play is much more than an 
amusemoit, h is a ritual performed in honour of die ancestcHS of the race, whose 
spirits are rqiresented by the leather puppets. A true puppet play (Wayang 
Golek) is also known, in which the figures are in the same way manipulated 
from below, unlike those of Burma, which have movable legs as well as 
arms.’^^ 

Finally weiiave plays in which living actors take part: the masked play 
(fVayang Topeng) of high antiquity, and the regular theatrical performances 
(fVqyang ffbng) in imitation of shadow plays. This human theatre is mainly an 
eighteenth century creation of aristocratic origin, but the themes are invariably 
drawn from the ancient sources, and the noble costumes, absence of scenery, 
and traditional dances and gestures lend to the whole performance an air of 
antiquity. And this antiquity, if not historically true, is certainly psychologically 
tme; the Javanese dieatre presets a living and emotionally convincing picture of 
a heroic and romantic past. Permanent troupes of actors are supported at the 
Yogyakarta and Surakarta courts, and it is by no means unknown for some 
member of the royal family to play. On great occasions hundreds of actors are 
trained for months in advance and no expense is spared. The Javanese theatre 
embodies spiritual and cultural values of deep significance; only the No-gaku of 
Japan can be compared with it, and even so the Javanese has a wider range of 
theme and is far more than an exquisite survival. 

Closely connected with the theatre are the dances, especially the character 
dances of the actors, given when they first appear upon the stage. Beside these 
there are the ritualistic dances of the Bedoyo and Serimpis, who are court 
ladies; and also many court dances of a purely decorative type. The gesture 
^ows in a general way reminiscences of Indian tradition, but less ^)ecifically so 
than in the case of the dances represented in the ancient sculptures. 

The typical Javanese textile is cotton batik, the material of all ordinary 
gaiments.'^^ The technique of batik, of South Indian origin, consists in painting 
and repainting the cotton ground with wax in such a manner as to reserve all 
those parts of the cloth which are not to take up colour at the next dipping in the 
dye vat. Many of the designs in use date from the earlier part of the 
Muhammadan poiod in Java, others, e^ecially the medallion types, recall such 
decorated wall surfaces as those of the Cancfr Sewu. In Middle Java only two 
colours, brown and blue, are employed, elsewhere confrjined with red and 
green. The material as sold is ready to wear without tailoring: the ordinary 
pieces are kain panjang coneqjonding to the Indian dhoti, kain slendang, the 
long breast cloth worn by women, and kain kapala, the square head piece, 
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folded like a turban. This turban is small and closely fitting in Java, Injt in Bali the 
cjids arc left loose in a more coquettish feshion. The sarong, a piece of material 
sewn up to form a skirt, is more usual in Westan Java and the Malay Peninsula. 
In Bali voy gorgeous materials (tom prOda) worn by princesses and dancers 
are prepared by starrgjing Javanese batiks with designs in gold; the technique is 
probably Indian, but some of the designs show Chinese influence. Silk is only 
very rarely onployed as a material for batik. 

Of extraordinary interest and beauty are the ikat silks and cottons, the 
former in some cases combined wifli gold and silver, and woven in Sumatra, 
Java, Bali, Sumbawa and other islands. In this technique the warp or woof 
threads are individually coloured by the tie dye process, each thread exhibiting 
diffoent colours along its lengfli in such a way that only when the clofli is woven 
on the loom does the pattern appear. Double ikat, in which both warp and 
woof threads are thus treated occurs only in Bali where the very handsome torn 
tenganan are used as covering for temple offerings. In Bali we also find a 
double silk ikat known as patola, but whether this is of local manu&cture or an 
importation fiom Surat it would be hard to say. In any case the ikat technique, 
which is widely distributed both in Further India and Indonesia, is certainly of 
Indian origin and probably of high antiquity. Needless to remark that ikat 
weaving requires the most elaborate precalculation and measurement. 

The beautiful cottons woven by the more primitive races in the Toba-batak 
lands of Sumatra, by the Dyaks of Borneo, and in other islands in brilliant 
geometrical designs, belong rather to the Malay-Polynesian than to the Indian 
tradition. 


Year of publication: 1927* 


Printed fix>m History of Indian and Indonesian Art, 1927 
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There are good copies of the frescoes in the Colombo Museum. 

Smith, 2, fig. 213. 

Smither, pp. 21. 27, 31 and PUte XXXH. 

G A. Joseph, Buddhist fresco at Hindagala near Kandy, Ceylon Administration 
Reports, 1918, Colombo, 1919. A poor copy is in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

For the Gal Vihara, and similar rock-cut images at Tantrimalai, see A. S. C., A. R., 
1907, p. 34; for the painting, ibid., 1909, p. 34. The image of Ananda carried in procession 
in the reign of Sena II (886-90 1 ), Mahdvariisa, Ch. LI, v. 80, was probably of metal. 

1 7 

The Mahdvariisa states casually that Parakrama Bahu brought ‘Damilo' artificers 
from India to decorate Polonnaruva. Even at the present day the Sithhalese masons 
(galwaduwo) and some of the higher craftsmen are of acknowledged Tamil descent. Cf. 
page 126. 

For the Thuparama, see also A. S. C., A. R., 1903, pp. 30ff. 

For the Northern Temple frescoes see A. S. C., A. R., 1909, pis. XXV-XXVIl and 
P; and ibid., 1922-23, figs. 12, 13. There are poor copies in the Colombo Museum. 
^'^A. S. C.. A. R., 1910-1 l,pp. 30ff. 

Mahdvariisa, ch. LXXIII. 

A. S. a. A. R., 1906, pp. 14fr. 

A. S. C., A. R., 1904, p. 4; 1907, p. 21, note. Smith, 2, p. 241. 

'^'^A.S. C..A. R., 1906, p. 17; 1910-11, p. 39. 

'^^A.S.C., A. /?., 1910-1 l,p. 38. 

A. S. C, A. R., 1903, pp. 22-6; 1904, p. 5; Mahdvariisa, ch. LXXVII, translation, pp. 

40,41. 

Smith, 7. 

General description, A. S. C., A. R., 1908, pp. 4-20; also 1906, p. 17 & 1907, 

p.l7. 

^^A.S.C.. A. y?., 1910-11. 

Bell, 2, p. 63. 

Coomaraswamy, 1, pi. VII, 1. 

Coomaraswamy, 6, 7; Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Sculpture (Boston, 1923. Hereafter Coomaraswamy, 9 [2] ); Coomaraswamy, 15. 

A. Foucher, L'Art grico-bouddhique du gandhdra (Paris, 1900, 1918, 1923. 
Hereafter Foucher, 1 ), pi. IX, 2 (Cambridge Ms. Add. 643). The manuscnpt Ulustrations, as 
pointed out by Foucher, evidently repeat older types. 
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^ A. S. C. A. R., 1891, pp. 4, 5. 

Coomarttswamy, 6, fig. 9. 

M. F. A, Bull., no. 120, fig. 13. 

For th4 legend of Pattinl DevT see Coomaraswamy, 15, p. 293; Parker, 2, 
p. 631 ff. The lull story is related in the Tamil Silappatik&ram. 

ID 

Coomaraswamy, 6, fig. 90. 

Ibid., 6; Arunachalam, Polonnamva Bronzes and Siva worship and Symbolism, 
J. R. A. S., Ceylon Br., XXIV, no. 68 (1917) (Hereafter Arunachalam, 2). 

^ Bell, 2; Coomaraswamy, 1 ; J. P. Lewis, in H. W. Cave, The book of Ceylon. 
Coomaraswamy, 1. 

Coomaraswamy, inJ. I. A., Vol. 16, No. 128, 1914; Kramrisch, mJahrb. as. Kunst, 

L 1924. 

Cf. L. de Beylid, L 'architecture hindoue en Extreme Orient, Paris, 1907, 
pp. 373-78. 

^ Ch. Duroiselle, Pictorial representations of Jdtakas in Burma, A.S.I., A. R., 
1912-13 (Hereafter Duroiselle, 1); Ch. Duroiselle, The stone sculptures of the Ananda 
temple. Pagan, A. S. I., A. R., 1913-14 (Hereafter Duroiselle, 2); Ch. Duroiselle, The Art of 
Burma and Tdntric Buddhism, A. S. I., A. R., 1915-16 (Hereafter Duroiselle, 3); Ko, Taw Sein, 
Plaques found at the Petleik Pagoda, Pagan, A. S. I., A. R., 1906-07 (Hereafter Ko, 1); Taw 
Sein Ko, Archaeological notes on Pagan (Rangoon, 1917. Hereafter Ko, 2); 
Taw Sein Ko, The Mandalay palace, A. S. I., A. R., 1907-08 (Hereafter Ko, 3); Taw Sein 
Ko, The Sangyaung monasteries ofAmarapura, A. S. /., A. R., 1914-15 (Hereafter Ko, 4); 
Taw Sein Ko, Archaeological notes on Mandalay (Rangoon, 1 924. Hereafter Ko, 5); 
G E. Harvey, History of Burma, London, 1925. 

For an early medieval Siirya from the Akyab District, see A. S. /., A. R., 1922-23, p. 
123; bronze Tira,jWd., 1917-18, pi. l,p.27andpl.XVn, 1,2. 

^Assigned to 1 1th- 13 th century by Duroiselle, A. S. I., A. R., 1912-13, p. 137. 

H. Cousens, Buddhist stupa at MTrpur Khds, Sind (A. S. /., A. R., 1909-10. 
Hereafter Cousens, 5) 

Duroiselle, 2; and K. SeidenstUcker, Die Buddha-Legende in den Skulpturen des 
Ananda-Tempels Zu Pagan, Mitt. Mus. Volkerkunde, IV (Hamburg, 1916. Hereafter 
SeidenstUcker). 

R. D. Baneiji, Four Sculptures from Chandimau (A.S.I., A.R., 1911-12. Hereafter 
Banetji, 2). 

Duxoiselle, 1; Ko, 1. 

Th. H. Thomann, Pagan, ein Jahrtausend buddhlstischer Tempelkunst, 
(Heilbronn, 1923. Hereafter Thomann); Duroiselle, 1. 

”Duroi8ene,3. 
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Duroiselle, in Rep. Arch. Surv. Burma, for 1922, pi. 1. 

^ A. Foucher, L’Iconographie bouddhique de Vinde (Paris, 1900, 1905. Hereafter 
Foucher, 2). 

Ko, 3, 4, and Duroiselle, in A. S. I., A. R., 1912-13. 

Lacquer dating from the 12th or 13di century has been found at Pagan (A. S. /.. 
/i. /?., 1922-23, p. 193). 

M. and B. Ferrars, Burma, London, Ch. VIII. Cut leather examples in the 
Ethnographische Museum, Milnchen. 

E. Aymonicr, Le Cambodge (Paris, 1900-1904. Hereafter Aymonier, 1); Q Coedbs, 
The VajiraKdna National Library (Bangkok, 1924. Hereafter Coedbs, 5 ); G. Coedbs, 
Tablettes votives bouddhiques du Siam, l^tudes asiatiques (Paris, 1925. Hereafter 
Coedbs, 6); K. D5hring, Kunst und Kunstgewerbe in Siam (Berlin, 1925. Hereafter 
DOhring, 1 ); K. Dfihring, Buddhistische Tempelanlagen in Siam (Berlin, 1920. Hereafter 
DShring, 2); L. Foumereau, Le Siam ancien, Paris, 1908. Hereafter Foumereau, 2; 
G E. Gerini, Siamese archaeology, a synoptic sketch (J.R.A.S., 1904. Hereafter Gerini, 1); 
G E. Gerini, Siam and its productions, arts and manufactures (1912. Hereafter Gerini, 2); 
W. A. Graham, Pottery in Siam (Journal Siam Society. XVI, Siam. Hereafter Graham, 1); 
W. A. Graham, Siam (London, 1924. Hereafter Graham, 2); L. de Lajonquibre, Essai 
d'inventaire archadologique du Siam {B. C. A. /., 1912. Hereafter Lajonquibre); 
A. Salmony, Sculpture in Siam (London, 1925. Hereafter Salmony, 1); A. Salmony, Die 
Plastik des hinterindischen Kunstkreises (Jahrb. as. Kunst, 1, 1924. Hereafter Salmony, 2); 
E. Seidenfaden, Compliment a I'inventaire des monuments du Cambodge pour les 
quatre provinces du Siam oriental {B.i.F. E.O., 1923. Hereafter Seidenfaden); E. A. 
Voretsch, Ober altbuddhistische Kunst in Siam (O.Z., V and VI, 1916-17. Hereafter 
Vorctsch, 1); E. A. Voretsch, Indian art in Siam (RSpam, Calcuta, 1920. Hereafter 
Voretsch, 2). 

Some of these types are illustrated in Salmony, 1, 2; others in^. S. S., Vol. XIX, pt. 
I, pis. rV, XIII, XV. 

Salmony, 1, pis. 1 to 6. 

Salmony, 1, pi. 10 cf. Coomaraswamy, 6, pi. XXVII, fig. 180 etc. 

G Coedbs, Bronzes khmirs, Ars Asiatica, V (Paris, 1923. Hereafter Coedbs, 4); 
Gerini; Lajonquibre; and especially Seidenfaden. 

Foumereau, 2. 

®^/6i</.,pls.XLIX, L. 

G Coedbs, Le royaume de irTvijaya {B.t.F.E.O., 1918. Hereafter Coedfcs, 3), 
pp. 33-6; G Ferrand, L'Empire sumatranais de ^rivijaya (Paris, 1922. Hereafter Feirand), 
p. 125. 

^ Ddhring, 2; Yamanaka, Exhibition catalogue, Feb. 1926. 
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Odhriag, 1; Coedis, S (describes also the makiog of books). 

For the porcelain of Siam see Graham, 1, 2; R. S. le May, A visit to Swankalok 
(J.S.S., XIX, 2, 1925. Hereafter le May); and A. Silice, and G Groslier, La ciratnique dans 
L ’ancien Cambodge (A.A.K., 2, 1, 1924. Hereafter Silice and Groslier). 

For the minor arts of Siam see Gerini, 2; Graham, 2. 

Gerini, 2; Graham, 2; Prince R. Damrong, Tamrd Fon Rdm (Bangktrfc, 1923); 
R. Nicolas, Le^Lqlihon Nora ou Kakhon Chatri et les origines du thiatre classique 
siamois (/. S. S., XVHI, 2, 1924). 

7 1 

Aymonier, 1; E. Aymonier, Histoire deTancien Cambodge (Strasbourg, n.d., 1924 
[?]. Hereafter Aymonier, 2); G. Coed^s, Catalogue . . . Sculpture Khm^re , . . TyocadSro et 
au MusSe guimet {B.C.AJ., 1900. Hereafter Coed6s, 1) G. Coed^s, Les bas-reliefs 
d Angkor fVdt (B.C.A.L, 1911. Hereafter Coe<tes, 2); Coecfes, 4; L. Finot, Les bas-reliefs de 
Bapuon {B.CA,L, Paris, 1910. Hereafter Finot, 1); L. Finot, Lokeivara en Indochine (Etudes 
asiatiques, Paris, 1925. Hereafter Finot, 2); A. Foucher, Materiaux pour servir a L *dtude 
de rart khm^re (B.C.A.L, 1912, 1913. Hereafter Foucher, 6); L. Foumereau, Les ruines 
khmdres ( Paris, 1890. Hereafter Foumereau, 1); V. Goloubew, Le Phnom Kulen (Cahiers 
de la Soc. Geog., VIII, Hanoi, 1924. Hereafter Goloubew, 3); V. Goloubew, Le Harihara de 
Maha-Rosei (Etudes asiatiques, Paris, 1925. Hereafter Goloubew, 4); G Groslier, 
Danseuses Cambodgiennes (Paris, 1913. Hereafter Groslier, 1 ); G. Groslier, Note sur la 
sculpture khmdre ancienne (Etudes asiatiques, 1925. Hereafter Groslier, 2); G Groslier, 
Recherches sur les Cambodgiennes (Paris, 1921. Hereafter Groslier, 3); G Groslier, Prah 
Khan: Objets rituels en bronze {A.A,K.^ I, 1921, 1923. Hereafter Groslier, 4); G Groslier, 
Etude sur la psychologic de Partisan Cambodgien (A.A.K., I, 1922-23. Hereafter Groslier, 
5); G Groslier, L’Art hindou au Cambodge: Le Buddha Khmdr: Asram Maha Rosei 
(A.A.K., II, 1925. Hereafter Groslier, 6); G Groslier, Introduction a I '^tude des arts Khmers 
{A. A.K., II, 1925. Hereafter Groslier, 7); G Groslier, La sculpture Khm^re (Paris, 1925, 
Hereafter Groslier, 8); Parmentier, L 'Art dlndravarman {BJi. RE.O,, 1919. Hereafter 
Parmentier, 4); Pelliot, P., M^moires sur les coutumes du Cambodge {B.EFE.O,, II, 1902. 
Hereafter Pelliot, 1); P. Pelliot, Indian influences in the early Chinese art in Tun-Huang 
(Joum. Ind. Art and Letters, II, 1926. Hereafter Pelliot, 2); Seidenfaden. 

The Nagas, nevertheless, have all the appearance of being native on Cambodian 
soil. The kings of Ahkor, we are told, slept with a Nagini, the guardian of the land, in the 
first watch of every night. An ancient and impressive musical composition, to be heard 
even to-day, refers to Kaundinya and Soma — ‘played as a part of the ritual office, and 
reverently heard, it provokes a profound emotion, which often finds expression in tears’ 
(Aymonier, 1, Vol. I, p. 45). 

It should not, however, be overlooked that the use of the patronymic -varman in 
India is by no means exclusive to the Pallavas. The word means ‘protector’. 
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For flw whole period see Groslier, 3 (Ch. 24), 6, 7; Finot, 2; Goloubew, 3, 4; 
Aymoaia:, 2. 

Aymoaier, 2, p, 35. 

For die remains at Hanchei see Groslier, 3, Ch, 24. 

Groslier, 6, 7. 

Ibid., 6. 

Goloubew, 3. 

Groslier, 7. 

Ibid., 6 

For another exanqile of Indian art anticipating the plastic qualities of Far-Eastem 
art, see the Samath head, A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art 
(London, 1927), fig. 171. 

Finot, 2; Pannentier inB. F E. O., 1923, p. 292 and pi. XVI. 

Groslier, 7. 

Goloubew, 4. 

** See Groslier, 7, Map, fig. 37. 

Groslier cites the characteristic Khmer half-vaulted galleries as un-Indian. In 
principle, however, they recall the half- vaulted aisles of Indian caztya-halls, and wooden 
examples of these may well have existed in Cambodia in the pre-khmer period, providing 
a model for stone building. In India a stone half-vaulted verandah appears in what is 
perhaps the unique case of the Harihara tenqrle. No. 3, at Osia (D. R. Bhandarkar, The 
temples of Osia [A.S.I, A.R., 1908-09] and K. de B. Codrington, XLIII, B). Cf. the Bhaja 
verandah (pp. 24, 25). 

Q<2 

An analogous situation existed in India at the close of the Kusana period: here too 
a fully developed stone architecture appears unannounced. 

H. Parmentier, Inventaire descriptif des monuments Cams de V Annum (Paris, 1909 
and 1918. Hereafter Parmentier, 3); and B, t, F E. O., 23, 1923, pp. 413ff. 

^ But cf. Groslier, 3, fig. 166. 

91 

Sanskrit, Aka^-vimana. 

H. Dufour, and C. Carpeaux, Le Bayon d’ Angkor Thom (Paris, 1914. Hereafter 
Dufour and Carpeaux). 

Cf. the dedication of an early Kusana image of Buddha set up at ^ravastf by two 
brothers ‘with special regard to the welfare of their parents’; D. R. Sahni, Buddhist image 
inscription from ^rdvasti {A.S.I, A. R., 1908-09. Hereafter Sahni, 4); and MUinda Pahha, 
IV, 8, 29 (S. B. E., XXXVI, p. 151). See also Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art., op. cit., p. 58, note 8. 

’^Pelliot, 1. 

Frmnerly in the Moura collection (Foucher, 6, 1913, pi. IV, 2), now in the Chicago 
Art Institute. Aymonier, 2, pp. 134, 135. 
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’^Pelltoti 1. 

Oroslier, 1; A. Leclire, Le thiatre cambodgian, Rev. d’Ethnographie et de 
Sociologie, 1910, pp. 2S7-82; L. Laloy, Les principes de la dame cambodgiertne, Rev. 
musicale, III, 9, 1922; S. Marchal, Dames Cambodg^ennes, Saigon, 1926. 

Tlie usual sizes ate 1 x 3 m for men, 0.95 x 2.5 m for wcnnen. Sarongs are also worn. 
^ For the art of Canq)a see H. Parmentier, Les monuments du cirque de Mtson, 
B. i. F E. O., t9Q4 (Hereafter Parmentier, 1); Parmentier, 3 and H. Parmentier, 
Les sculptures chames au Musie de Tourane, Ars Asiatica, FV, 1922 (Hereafter Patmentiei; 
5); Leuba, J. (Madame H. Parmentier), Les Charm et leur art (Paris and Brussels, 1923. 
Hereafter Leuba); P. N. Bose, The Indian colony of Champa (Madras, 1925. Hereafter 
Bose, 2). 

Art Primaire and Art Secondaire of Parmentier, 3, who restricts the term ‘Classic’ 
to the art of die eleventh century. 

Parmentier, 5; Leuba; F. D. K. Bosch, Het Linga-heiligdom van Dinaja (Ind. T. L. 
en Volkenkunde, LIV, 1924. Hereafter Bosch, 3). The ‘doctrine of the passing on fiom ruler 
to ruler and from saint to saint of the divine, sacerdotal, and kingly glory’ is also Avestan 
as remarked by D. B. Spooner, The Zoroastrian period of Indian History (J. R. A. S., 1915. 
Hereafter Spooner, 11), p. 445. See also Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art, op. cit., pp. 61, 200. 

Amongst the sculptures of the Kailasa temple at KSficI is one representing §iva 
as mendicant in the Taraka-danda (Jouveau-Dubreuil, Archiologie du Sud de ITnde, 
2 Vols. [Paris, 1914. Hereafter Jouveau-Dubreuil, 1], Vol. 1, pi. XXVI). 

V. Rougier, Nouvelles ddcouvertes cames au Quang Nam {B.C.A.I., 1912. 
Hereafter Rougier); Leuba. 

Coedes, 3; Ferrand (bibliography, pp, 1, 2); N. J. Krom, Het oude Java en zijn 
Kumt (Haarlem, 1923. Hereafter Krom, 3), Ch. HI; F. D. K. Bosch, Een Oorkonde van het 
Groote Klooster te N&landd (Ind. T. L. en Volkenkunde, LXV, 1925. Hereafter Bosch, 4). 

Ferrand, p. 146; Cambridge. History of India, Vol. I, p. 213; E. B. Cowell, JStaka: 
or stories of the Buddha i farmer births (Cambridge, 1 895-1907. Hereafter Cowell), IH, 1 88, 
and VI, 34ff. According to the Mahdvathsa, Ch. XI, v. 44, Alokan missionaries reached 
Suva^nabhQmi. 

Ferrand, pp, 150, 151, 

A. S. /., A. R., 1920-21, p. 27, and A. S. I., Central circle Rep. 1920-21; Hirananda 
Sastri, Epigraphia Indica, XVH, pi. VH; Bosch, 4. 

Foucher, 2. 

Ferrand, pp. 44-8. Ruins of this vihdra seem to have survived until 1867. 

S. C. Das, Indian Pandits in Tibet, Joum, Buddhist Text Soe. India, 1, 1893, 

p.8. 
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W. Ftuin-Mees, Geschiedenis van Java, /. Hindoetijd perk (2nd Ed., 
Weltevreden, 1922. Hereafter Fruin-Mess); F. D. K. Bosch, Epigraphische en 
iconoff‘aphische Aantekeningen (Oudh. Dienst, Weltevreden, 1920. Hereafter Bosch, 1); 
Bosch, 3; A. Foucher, The beginnings of Buddhist Art (London, 1918. Hereafter 
Foucher, 4); A. Foucher, The influence of Indian Art on Cambodia and Java 
(Sir Ashutosh Mookhetjee Memorial volumes, III, I, Calcutta, 1922. Hereafter Foucher, 9); 
W. P. Groenevelt, Notes on the Malay Archipelago and malaca compiled fiom Chinese 
sources (Verb. Bat. Kunst en Wet, Batavia, 1876. Hereafter Groenevelt); H. H. Juynboll, 
Farbemeichnungen aus altjavanischen Schriften (Int. Archiv f. Ethnographie, XXX, I, 
Leiden, 1925. Hereafter Juynboll, 1); H. H. Juynboll, Katalog des ethn. Reichsmuseums 
(Leiden, 17 Vols., 1910-24. Hereafter Juynboll, 2); J. W. Yzetman, De Chalukyasche 
bouwstijl op den Dieng (Album Kern, Leiden, 1903. Hereafter Yzerman); N. J. Krom, 
Inleiding tot de Hindoe-Javaansche Kunst (The Hague, 1920. Hereafter Krom, 2); Krom, 
3; N. J. Krom, and T. von Erp, Beschrijving van Barabudur (The Hague, 1920. Hereafter 
Krom and Erp); H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism (Gr. i-a. Ph. A., Strassburg, 1896. 
Hereafter Kern); W. Stutterheim, Rama-Legenden und Rama-Reliefs in Indonesian 
(Munchen, 1924-25. Hereafter Stutterheim, 1); W. Stutterheim, Een belangrijke Hindoe- 
Javaansche Teekening op Koper (Djawa, October, 1925. Hereafter Stutterheim, 2); 
J. Kats, Het Javaansche Tooneel, I. Wajang Poerwa (Weltevreden, 1923. Hereafter 
Kats,l ); J. Kats, Djaja Semadi and Sri Soewela (Weltevreden, 1924. Hereafter Kats, 2); 
J. Kats, Het Rdm&yana op Javaansche tempel-reliefs (Weltevreden, 1925. Hereafter Kats, 
3); J. Ph. Vogel, The relation between the art of India and Java (‘The influence of Indian 
art’, Indiafoc, London, 1925. Hereafter Vogel, 20); O. D. Rapp. 

O. C. Gangoly, The cult of Agastya: and the origin of Indian Colonial art 
{RUpam, Calcutta, 25, 1926. Hereafter Gangoly, 4); Bosch, 3. 

* ' ^ Bosch, 3 , and cf. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian A rt, op. cit., 
p. 196. 

* It need hardly be remarked that the nomenclature of the Dieng temples, taken 
from the Bharatayuddha, is of later origin, and gives no indication of their original 
dedication, tvhich was in all cases Saiva. Stutterheim, in Djawa, V, 1925, p. 346, shows 
that the ‘wayang’ names were probably applied to the Dieng temples by the Javanese 
from Kediri in the thir teenth century. Just in the same way the Saiva rock-cut shrines of 
MSmallapuram have been popularly named after the heroes of the RSmSyana (see 
Jouveau-Dubreuil, 1, pp. 75-7), and so also those of Masrur, all in India proper. 

Cf. Yzerman. 

It should be observed that the term ‘Prambanam group’ is of wide application 
covering more than thirty temples of differing periods and types, and both Buddhist and 
iSaiva. 
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Pouchy, 4; H. Hoenig, Das Formproblem des Borobudur (Batavia, 1924. 

Hereafter Hoenig); Krom, 2, 3; Krtmi and Erp (with illustratitnis of all the sculptures). 

1 1 S ^ 

The nearest Indian parallels to the Borobudur and Prambanam reliefs are to be 
found in die Gil|ita reliefs of the basement {RSmayarM and dancing semes) at Deogath. 

D. R. Sahni, Pre-Mahammadan monuments of Kashmir (A.S.I., A.R., 1915-16. 
Hereafter Sahdi, 3); Sahni, 4; Cf. Seals from Ladakh, R. C. Kak, Handbook of the 
archaeological ari^ numismatic sections of the Sri Partap Singh Museum, Srinagar 
(London, 1923. Hereafter Kak, 1), p. 103; and one of unknown origin, Coonuraswamy, 9 
(2)(pl.XXXDC) 

Krom, 2, p. 257. 

121 

Coomaraswamy, 15; Juynboll, 2; N. J. Krom, De Buddhistische bronzen in het 
Museum te Batavia {O.D. Rapp, 1912. Hereafter Kiom, 1); N. J. Kiom, L 'Artjavanais dans les 
MusSes de Hollande et de Java (Ars Asiatica, VlII, 1926. Hereafter Krom, 4); C. M. Pleyte, 
Indonesian Art (The Hague, 1901. Hereafter Pleyte); K. With, Java: brahmanische, 
buddhistische und eigenlebige Architektur und Plastik auf Java (Hagen, 1920. Hereafter 
With, 1); K. With, Javanische Kleinbronzen, in "Studien zur Kunst des Ostens’, Josef 
Strzygowski gewidmet (Wien, 1923. Hereafter With, 3); R. Heine-Geldem, Altjavanische 
Bronzen, . . (Wien, 1925. Hereafter Heine-Geldem) 

Stutterheim, 1; Krom, 4. 

123 

Remains of a temple, Candi Badut, near Malang in East Java, are apparently in 
the Dieng style, but have not yet been studied (Bosch, 3, p. 284). 

Krom, 3, p. 150. Cf. Krom, 1, p. 410 and pi. 42. 

1 25 

J. Burgess, The Ancient monuments, temples and sculptures of India, 2 Vols. 

(1897. Hereafter Burgess, 8), pi. 235. 

1 26 

H. H. L. Melville, J. Knebel, and J. L. A. Brandes: 1) Beschrijving van . . . Tjandi 
Djago, Arch. Onderzoek op Java en Madoera,! (The Hague, 1904. Hereafter Melville, 
Knebel and Brandes, 1); 2) Beschrijving van Tjandi. Singasari en . . . Panataran, Arch. 
Onderzoek op Java en Madoera, II (The Hague, 1909. Hereafter Melville, Knebel and 
Brandes, 2). 

1 27 

J. Fergusson, A history of Indian and eastern architecture (2nd ed., London, 
1910. Hereafter Fergusson, 2), pi. LII; but the temple is situated in the far east of Java, 
beyond Pasuruhan, not as Fergusson states, near Borobudur. 

Krom, 3, p. 154. 

1 

H. Kem, and N. J. Krom, Het oud-Javaansche Lofdicht Ndgarakertdgama 
(The Hague, 1919). 

Ibid., p. 200. 

Stutterheim, 2; Juynboll, 1, 2. 

A. Bastian, Indonesien, Vol. V, Java (Berlin, 18S>4); W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp, 
Kunstwerke von Java . . . Bali (Berlin, 1924), figs. 139, 140; Juynboll, 1, 2. 
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INDIA AND CENTRAL ASIA 

«(* 

T he forbidding aspect of the sandy waste of Sinkiang or Chinese 
Turkestan would hardly lead one to believe that in the early centuries of the 
Christian era it was studded with a large number of flourishing cities, both along 
the northern and southern fringes of the Taklamakan Desert. 
Yet the archaeological excavations carried out in this region by Sir Aurel Stein in 
1900-01 on behalf ofthe British Government of India yielded such a rich harvest 
of antiquities, that not only he led to more expeditions into this region ( 1 906-08, 
1913-16), but similar expeditions were sent by Germany (1902-03, 1904-05, 
1913-14), Russia (1904, 1906, 1908, 1914), Japan (1902-04, 1908-09) and 
France (1906-09, 1927-28). Three successive expeditions were sent into Russian 
Turkestan during 1926-28.’ 

These erq)editions have literally unearthed the relics of a lost civilization. The 
sites of more than two dozen of cities (and adjacent regions) have been found 
which lay buried for more dian a thousand or fifteen hundred years nearly under 
30 ft. of sand, as a result of slow encroachment of the desert. These cities lay 
along die high road of commerce between China and the countries to the West 
and South of the Pamir Plateau, and the en^tire region was a meeting place of many 
and diverse types of culture. The excavations of these cities have yielded ruined 
Buddhist monuments — stupas and monasteries, images of Hindu and Buddhist 
gods and goddesses, and a number of manuscripts and short documents written in 
Indian script and languages, in such a large number that there can be hardly any 
doubt that Indian culture formed the most dominant element in the whole region— 
a fact testified to by the Chinese pilgrims like Fa Hsien and HsttSn Tsang who 
passed through it on their way to India fiom China, respectively, in the fifhi and the 
seventh centuries A. D. 

It is not possible to give a detailed account ofthe various objects of art found 
in this region and a general account must suffice. 

Many structures, in ruins, may be easily recognized to be the Buddhist ^Opas 
and nionasteries of die types with which we are ftitdliar in India. About the striking 
resemblance between and their Indian prototypes it will suffice to recall a 

casual remark of Sir Aurel Stein that while moving round the ruins de^ down in 
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the excavated sites, heoftm fiagot that he was iM>t within^ femiliar sunoundings 
of the Punjab, but hundreds of miles far from it There are also some peculiarities. 
For example, at Rawak there was a huge stupa in the centre of the rectangular 
courtyard. (Fig. 1) The sculptures and stucco images (Plates la, lb) represent 
mostly Buddhist, butalsoafewBriShinanical, deities. They show close resemblance 
to GandhSra sculptures ofindia, particularly in respect of di^q)ery. Referring to the 
colossal standing Buddha at Rawak— intact up to the shoulders, except for the 
missing right hand, Stein observes; 

The most remarkable features in R. i [Relief sculptures on inner south- 
west wall, Rawak stOpa court) and its replicas, which we note with 
minor modifications also in the rest of die Rawak statuaiy, is the treatment 
of the drapery. This is almost as Grecian as in the standing Buddha 
figures of Gandhara sculpture, and betrays its derivation from the latter 
in every detail. In order to realize this remarkable agreement, it is 
sufficient to compare our statues, e.g., with the relief representations of 
Gautama Buddha from Takht-i-Bahi quoted below, or indeed with any 
of the finer GandhSra figures showing Buddha standing in the Abhaya 
posture. The robe, which covered both shoulders, is laid round the body 
so as clearly to show its contours. The folds, which are marked with 
boldly projecting edges, are gracefully disposed and hang in a natural 
way from the limbs that catch their lines. The shape of the body beneath 
the robe is in these statues of the inner south-west wall, as well as in the 
colossal images of the inner south-east face, displayed in a more 
pronounced fashion than in the GandhSra sculptures referred to. But 
the identical arrangement of the drapery is in no way affected thereby. 

A comparison of the folds gathered over die outstretched left arm (see 
R. V. ix), or falling from the bent right forearm, both in our statues and in 
the GandhSra examples will illustrate this. The ‘wonderful tenacity' 
with which ‘the ancient Chinese and Japanese Buddha-figurcs have 
preserved the “draping” of the GandhSra figures in a peculiar way’, as 
duly emphasized by Dr. Grunwedel, can no longer surprise us when we 
see how faithfully old Khotan art in this as in many other respects 
reproduced its GandhSra models.^ 


are fiirniahed by numerous wall-pai nting s, partici^arly inthe frmous ‘caves of the 
Thousand Buddhas* at Tun-huang^ (Plates 2a, 2b). Prof. Pelliot has publi^ed a 
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Plan of ruined vihara, Rawak (After Ancient Kkotan — ^M.A.Stein) 
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Plate lb Head in stucco from Rawak stupa court, c. 5th-7th 
centuries A. D. 



Plate 2b Portion of large painting representing Bodhisattva from 
Thousand Buddhas, TUn-Huang, late 6th or early 7th century A. D. 
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Plate 3 Painted panels from shrine D. U, DandSn-Uiliq, c. 8th century A. D. 
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Plate 4 Detached stucco relieffrom wall decoration ofshrineD. I., D. U., Dandan-Uiliq, 

c. 8th century A. D. 
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Plate 5a Fresco, Flying Divinities, painting in the niche of die 175 ft. Buddha, Bamiyin, 

early 7th century A. D. 



Plate 5b Ceiling decoration, the heraldic boar’s head, Bamiyan, eariy 7* cenlmy A. D. 
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Plate 6b The Female Attendant (Ivory), Begram, 2nd century A. D. 
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Fig. 2 

Plan of Maurl-Tirnsri^iw ruins (After Ancient Khotan— 
M.A.Stein) 
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portfolio of 376 plates illustrating the sculptures and paintings found in 182 of 
these caves. Ihesubjectsofpainting are Buddhas and Bodhisattvas»nimor Buddhist 
gods and scenes fiom Bialdha’s life. The wall-paintings at Kizyl illustrate Buddhist 
stories of which eighty have been identified as JUtakas zaAAvadanas. These 
paintings show a bewildering variety of s^les — i»oducts of the mingling ofindian, 
Iranian, Hellenistic, and sometimes also of such other elmiraits as Indo-Scythian, 
'I\iiki, Uighiffand Tibetan. The Indian element is very prominent in the Fresco in 
Shrine D. II of Dandw-Uiliq. (Plate 3) 

The gradual stages m the evolution ofindian art into its central Asian variety 
may be traced through the fine Buddhist images of Gandhara school discovered 
by the French archaeologists in various sites of Afghanistan.^ More than five hundred 
stupas were excavated in Hadda, yielding more than 400 stucco heads of Buddha, 
demons and warriors. They show the evolution of the old forms of stilus, found 
in Bharhut and Sand, into a slender type due to the double cylindrical drums 
topped by a third low drum and dome — ^the whole thing resting on a double square 
basement. The beginning of this type is already met with in the north-western part 
of India. Its full development may be seen in the ruined stUpa at Mauri-Tim 
(Fig. 2) about 21 miles to the north-east of the ‘Old City of Kashgar’. This is one 
of the few stupas besides those at Endere, Rawak, Topa-Tim and Niya Site, 
which are sufficiently well-preserved to give a general idea of the structure of 
stupas in Central Asia. The MaurT-Tim stupa in its present state still rises to a 
height of 38 fi . Sir Aurel Stein has described it as follows; 

The stupa rises on a square base formed by three successively receding 
storeys, the lowest measuring 40 feet on each side, and having an 
elevation of three feet above the ground. The next two storeys are 
each 5 ‘/a feet high, and recede from the one next beneath by three feet. 

The highest storey is followed by a circular base, five feet high, having 
a diameter of 24 feet; and this again bears a drum, five feet in height, 
and decorated with bold projecting mouldings at top and bottom. From 
the drum springs finally the Stupa dome, which at its foot shows a 
diameter of 1 7 feet, identical with that of the drum. The top of the dome 
is broken, but as its extant masonry rises to a height of about 14 feet, as 
shown by the section in the plan, it is clear that the dome or cupola 
cannot have been hemispherical, but must have shown a bulb shape.^ 

Stein emphasizes the close agreement which exists in regard to general 
arehitectural arrangement between all Turkestan stupas examined by him andihe 
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cotreqwMMlmg structures extant in the Kiiml valley and on the Tnrfian North-West 
frontier.^ The sculptures on these stopas as well as the detached stucco heads of 
Buddha (Plate 4) show the high degree of development that the GandhSra style of 
India had undergone in Afghanistan. The Fresco paintings at Bamiyan (Plates 5a, 
5b) already show the Iranian and Chinese influence on the basic Indian style 
which we find at Ajanta. The designs of the ivory work, of which numerous 
specimens have been found at Begram (Plates 6a, 6b), show close affinity with the 
art products of Mathura during the Kusana period (First and Second centuries A. 
D.). It has been justly remarked that the vigorous offshoots of GandhSra art in 
Afghanistan formed ‘anantechambertotheartofCentralAsia’. 

Year of writing: 1963 


Notes And References 

^ For a detailed account of the excavations in Afghanistan and Central Asia, cf Progress 
of Greater Indian Research (191 7-42) by Dr. U, N. Ghosal, pp. 1 - 1 7. 

M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, Vol. II, p. 490. For an account of the excavations and 
antiquities at Rawak, cf. ibid, pp. 482-S07. For the General plan of the stilpa, cf. ibid, 
Vol. Ill, Plate XL. For the sculptures, cf. ibid. Plates XIV- XVHI, LXXXI-LXXXTV. 

^ Tun-huang was situated in the province of Kan-su, on the highway leading from 
China to the west. So it was a meeting place of foreigners from the begimiing of the Christian 
era, if not earlier. Indian families were settled there as early as the 3rd century A.D. when it had 
already become a great centre of Buddhism. Rulers of the Wei Dynasty (386-557 A.D.), who 
were great patrons of Buddhism and Buddhist art, built Buddhist temples and scooped out 
caves in the surrounding rocks. The number of the caves was multiplied in coiuse of ages till 
it reached a thousand which contained, among other works of art, the figures of Buddha. 

^ Cf. Ancient Khotan, Vol. IH, Plates H, LIH, LIV, LV. 

^ For a full descripticm, with illustrations, of the discoveries cf. Memoirs dela Dil^gation 
Archaeologique Francaise on Afghanistan, particularly the volumes dealing with the 
excavations at Hadda, Bamiyan and Begram. 

^ M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, Vdi. I,p. 81. For the plan, cf. ibid, Vol . Ill, Plate XXII. For 
the Photo of the st&pa, cf. ibid., Plate I. 

Ibid., Woll, p.83. 
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36 

INDIA ANP CHINA: THE BEYOND AND THE WITHIN 

T he last twenty-three centuries have seen a continuing cultural interflow 
between the Western Panidise that is India and the Celestial Kingdom that 
is China. The rustling breeze of Buddhist fragrance has awakened the 
mindscape of both countries, endowing them with the web of thought, the 
harmony of art, the magnificent colour of murals and sculptures, incarnating a 
new life and sinking into the sensitivities of our people’s deep-reaching muscles 
of mystery, dr^jed in the intimacy of the mind. The first contacts were made by 
Buddhist scholars from India who appeared in the Chinese capital in 217 B. C. 
under the Tsin dynasty. Contacts during the Tsin dynasty are a fair possibility as 
the Sanskrit word for Catiiay is Cma, as such was the dynastic name Tsin heard 
by the Indians. 

Voltaire (1694-1778), the unrivalled French writer and philosopher, was 
impressed by the ‘sublime ideas’ of the Indians about the Siqjreme Being. His 
enthusiasm for Asian civilization and Eastern wisdom was shared by Sir William 
Jones. Jones followed the standards set up by the French philosopher, and he 
read him assiduously. Voltaire admired the political organization of China and 
her ethics based on Reason. He found in China a great civilization which owed 
nothing to the Greco-Roman or Christian tradition. The Chinese managed their 
afiairs of state more rationally and without Christianity. The German philosopher 
Leibnitz too had established the Berlin Academy to open up interchange of 
civilization between Europe and China, The more the Europeans investigated 
China the more they found India to be its roots, in fact the Greece of Asia, the 
birthplace of philosophical ideas and the overwhelming influence in art and 
poetry. 

The chinoiserie of the 18th century led to revealing the fabulous bonds of 
China with India. In their study of China, French scholars started to unravel 
Central Asia and India. Jean Pierre Abel-Rfmusat published a history of Khotan 
in 1820 and his French translation of the travels of Fa Hsien through Central 
Asia, Afghanistan and India appeared posthumously in 1836. By his labours, it 
ficcame evident that Chinese sources wrae fundamaital to the undeistanding of 
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fodian histoiy. In &ct the Indian pronunciation of this first great Qnnese pi^dm 
derives fiont Abel-R6musat*s transcription, like that of his illustrious suoc^sor 
Hsflan-Tsang. The travels and biogr^hy of the latter were again translated by a 
French scholar, Stanislas Julien in 1853-58. The biography of HstUUi-Tsang 
after his return to China as suirunarized by Julien 147 years ago is still our main 
guide. Indian scholars rarely have access to this French work and are thus 
deprived of detailed knowledge of the academic achievonents of Hsfian-Tswg 
after his return home. Julien was again the first to point out that Sanskrit 
literature hsd been translated into Chinese on a gigantic scale for a thousand 
years. In his Sinico-Sanskrit concordance of Buddhist works, published in 
1 849, he gave the Sanskrit titles of Chinese sQtras firom a Chinese catalogue of 
1306. Thus he injected a new dimension into Indie studies. 

Names of Indian savants and sages, deities and divine beings, titles of 
works and toponyms abound in Chinese chronicles, hagiographies, canonical 
texts and other historical treatises. Complete Sanskrit texts of hymns are also 
extant in Chinese transcriptions. These hymns have sunk their roots deep into 
the lipping adoration of the Chinese. To decipher Sanskrit fiom them, Julien 
wrote Mithode pour dichiffrer et transcrire les noms sanserifs qui se 
rencontrent dans les livres chinois in 1861. Even after the passing of 144 
years it remains our only guide, though in dire need of updating and enlarging. 

Silk across the sands : Roman ladies of rank, draped in see-through muslin 
cottons of India and in shining silks and brocades of China, woe the eyeful rage 
of Imperial Rome. Silk was imported fix)m China, where its production began 
as early as the New Stone Age. The oracle bone inscriptions of the Yin dynasty 
contain Chinese characters for mulberry, silkworm, ftuead and woven &bric. 
The consort of Emperor Huang Ti (2640 B. C.) made sericulture fashionable by 
herself cultivating mulberry trees, raising worms and reeling silk. The Nihongi 
states that this fabulous fabric was introduced in Japan around A.D. 300. The 
Roman empire at Rome and later at Constantinople realized die potentialities of 
siHc. Emperor Justinian had two Iranian monks, who were living in China, 
smuggle silkworms to Constantincqrle in the hollows of their bamboo canes in 
about A. D. 550. In the 19th century steeped in classical antiquity, it was but 
natural that a German geogr^her called the ancient way fitim Hsian to Rome; 
Seidenstrassoi or the Silk Route. This Eurocentric nomenclature emphasized 
the commercial a^ects of the route. After all, the Gredc word serikos for ‘silk’ 
is derived fixmi seres ‘Chinese’, that is the Chinese fabric. As children, we saw 
the Chinese cycling around the streets of Lahore and peddling silk. China and 
silk were interlinked m our minds. To my father, Prof. Raghu Vira, however, the 
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Chinese wae a symbol of the Confucian Classics, great artists and architects, 
painters aikl sculptors of exquisite Buddhist icons in the flat and in the round, 
bearers of the profisund thought of Buddhism, a vast segment of the world’s 
cultural heritage, and a people who had preserved thousands of Buddhist satras 
whose Sanskrit originals had been lost in India, the land of their origin. The 
Chinese paintings in our home and the Shanghai and Taisho editions of the 
Chinese Tripitaka covering a whole wall of the residence left a deep in:q)ression 
on my growing mind. In later years when I took up the study of Central Asia, 
silk and sutras came to mind again as two characteristics of the Chinese and of 
the Sutra Route. 

To the Chinese, it was the way to the Western World of India. Across the 
vast stretches of desert, in the void of the self, they heard the echoing of T am 
the Truth.’ Travelling and traveller became one, one with the eternal. The 
waterless deserts were the void of the self. The traveller trod not with his feet, 
but with his heart on wings. Courage tore the terror of the terrain, and despair 
turned to hope in the supreme quest of a beyond without shores. The drop 
departed fiom its native home found a shell and became a pearl. The desert and 
oasis became an embodiment of Buddhist teaching, according to Takayasu 
Higuchi. The desert symbolizes hell and the oasis paradise, or in the broader 
perimeters of Buddhist philosophy ‘everything flows and nothing is pamanent’. 
I-ching speaks of the hardships and perils that had to be braved to reach India; 
‘No doubt, it is great merit and fortune to visit the Western Country (India) in 
search of the Dharma but at the same time it is an extremely difficult and 

perilous undertaking Many days have I passed without food, even without 

a drop of water. I was always worried and no spirit was left in me. ... If, 
however, a monk happened to reach India after such perilous journey, he would 
find no Chinese monastery there. There was no fixed place to settle down. 
We had to move fi’om place to place like a blade of grass swept by the wind.’ 
The monk HsUan-k’uei, who could not come to India as he suffered fi'om 
illness, wrote; ‘My heart goes to the sacred land of Buddhist temples. 
I dream to move in the land of the Buddha. Will that auspicious day ever come, 
when with the help of a cup or bowl only, I shall be able to cross and reach 
India? Shall I be able to witness the magnificent flow of Dharma in India?’ 
(Guhokosoden, T 2066, Lahiri 1986:74). 

Heavenly horses: Thou^ the route has been named by the Europeans, it 
was not opened by them as a communication system for silk. At the end of the 
second century B. C. the Han emp eror Wu-ti sent Chang Ch’ien to Hsi-yu, the 
Western World. His return to Ch’ang-an in 126 B. c. was the opening of a 
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regular road, as the Chinese realized the importance of other culhircs. 
Xenophobia and the concept of Barbarians underwent diange. Nomadic tribes 
traded silk with Central and Western Asia. The main purpose of die jouim^y of 
Chang Ch’ioti was defence; to find the whereabouts of the Hu barbarians who 
had been a major menace to Han*period China. The thorough-bred ’heavenly 
horse’ (ricn ww 35 ) was inpoited from Dawuan to improve breed of horses 

during the Half dynasty. Chang Ch’ien was amazed to see in Bactria staves or 
walking sticks made of bamboo of Kiung and cloth of Shu, botii from Sechuan. 
The Bactrians had purchased them in India. This subsequently led the Chinese 
to the discovery of Yiin-nan. An ancient trade route ran from Sechuan through 
Yiin-nan into north-east India, thence to north-west India and then to Iranian 
lands. Silk-horse barter was a feature of Western Han times. The Han Emperor 
Wu-ti twice despatched troops under the command of General Li Guangli to 
obtain fine horses across the Tienshan mountains from the West The new breed 
reinforced the military capability of China to such an extent as to eliminate the 
Huns and to expand their power as far as Korea. The Imperial Mausoleum of 
Western Han in Yangjinwan has thousands of clay figures of war horses. 
Ka^yapa Matahga, the first Indian teacher in China in the first centuiy A. D., 
stayed at the Po-ma ssu or White Horse Monastery. The word ‘white’ can refer 
here to the colour of the horse or the horse of the ‘white’ people. The ethnicon 

of Kucha was ^ ‘white’ and svetadvfpa ‘white land’ refers to an area beyond 
north-west India. The white horse is at the base of the modem economic 
miracle of Japan. At the end of the Second World War, General MacArthur 
rode the sacred while horse of the Emperor of Japan to seal the newly won 
victory, and offered the equivalent of Marshall Aid to Japan. The Japanese 
responded: ‘No aid, only trade. We will work hard and grow rich.’ The white 
horse became the heavenly horse that led Japan to unprecedented economic 
heights. 

Music, milk, paper, rice, fruits: In 138 B. C. Chang Ch’ien, the envoy of 
the Chinese Emperor, took back musical instruments and Mahatukhara 
melodies from India to the Chinese capital Ch’ang-an. The son-in-law of the 
Emperm Wu-ti wrote twenty-eight new tunes based on this melody which were 
played as military music. Along with Buddhism, the Tokharians of the route 
introduced milk to China. The Chinese ideograph h |^, pronounced lak in 
ancient times, which meant various kinds of fermraited milk products, was a 
loan from Indo-European (Latin lactic). The peach and pear reached India in 
the reign of Kani^ and hence they were known as dk&n ‘Qiinese Princess’ 
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and cm^rmaputra ‘Caiinese Prince’. Paper had been manufactured out of silk 
in Han times, but with the introduction of Buddhism cotton also became a 
component of paper, as is evident from the old lexicon entitled Ku-chin tzu-ku 
wh^re the silk radical of the character chih for silk is replaced by ^ 
with the cotton radical fft , after the invention by T^’ai Lun. Cotton cultivation 
had be«i introduced firom India to China in the second century B. c. The 
Japanese word uruchi is derived from the Sanskrit vrihu It seems to have 
arrived via north-west India where Greek and Roman influences were 
dominant. Rice is oruza in Greek and Latin {pryza), both derivatives of vrihi. 
The knowledge of rice came to Greece from the expedition of Alexsmder and 
the mention of oruza by Theophrastus (c. 320-300 B. c.) dates almost from the 
lifetime of Alexander who died in 323 B. C. The Japanese is so close to the 
Greek form that its origin can be connected with a variant of vrihi that was 
prevalent in north-west India, from which the Greek and Japanese forms are 
derived. The golden peach was introduced into China in the reign of Emperor 
T’ai Tsung of the T’ang (A. D. 629-49) from Sogdiana. The peach and the 
apricot were introduced to Rome in the first century A. D. through Iran, via 
Armenia, Greece and Rome. In A. D. 647 the king of Gandhara in north-west 
India sent the ‘Buddha-land vegetable’ to the Chinese court (T’ang shu 221b7). 

Greco-Roman elements: The three Tathagatas of the past, present and 
future, in China and Japan are: Dipahkara, Sakyamuni, and Maitreya. Hsiian- 
Tsang localizes the cult of Dipahkara the Tathagata of the past at Nagarahara 
(modem Jalalabad in Afghanistan). His names, translated into Chinese by 
various pairs of charactos meaning ‘Constant Light’, ‘Universal Light’, ‘Blazing 
Torch’, show proximity to the Iranian light cult. The sitting posture of Maitreya, 
with his feet hanging down the seat in European fashion, are a feature of north- 
west India, where Iranians, Greeks, Romans, Scythians, Kusanas, and 
Tokharians jostled with the Indians. 

The continued political presence of the Achaemenians, Parthians, Seleucids, 
IndO'Qreeks, and Kusanas had a far-reaching impact on the cultural hegemony 
of north-west India. It saw the osmosis of Iranian and Hellenistic ideas into 
Buddhism. The king-cult or emperor-worship was prevalent in Iran, Greece and 
Rome. The deification of kings was a solenrn act of legislation in Greece even 
before Alexander crossed over into Asia. It was transplanted into Rome. 
Ima^s of deified kings were installed in temples in live physical dimensions or in 
heights of multiples thereof to express greater loyalty. The loyalty of the 
provinces to Rome was gauged by the veneration which they felt for the person 
of the Emperor, whom they were prepared to treat as a god. The practice of 
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offering divine honours to Augustus began in the East soon after Acdum and in 
die course ofhis reign penetrated to all parts of the Entire. 

The .A 4^^ have been apu 2 zle to Japanese, Chinese and European scholars 
(for instance, Yoshimura Rei, Roshana Hokai NinchOzo no kenkyfi, Bijutsu 
Kenkyu 203. 125-39). They ivere personalities (Jy^) in (t^) statues 
( ^). These were life-size sculptures, made to die breatfth of the donor’s finger 
(angula). There are several instances in the Buddhist world. The propmtions of 
a Tibetan Buddha are those of the Prince of Shalu (2iva. lu) or the image of an 
Avalokite^vara has the same size as Sontsengampo, the first enqieror cff Tibet. 
These portrait-statues of the.royalty were an expression of sanctified powa-. 
The Sanskrit word pratima means a portrait-statue done to {prati) the 
measures ima) of the donor. The Daibutsu, larger than life-size, were an 
extension of this principle: the colossal Maitreya statue at Darel seen by 
Fa Hsien, the two images at Bamiyan, the 27 metre high standing Maitreya at 
the Binglingsi caves are royal enterprises. They remind of the colossi in the 
Greco-Roman world. The colossus of Apollo astride the entrance of the 
harbour of Rhodes was the most celebrated in Greek antiquity, 120 feet high, 
made by Chares in 250 B. C. Colossal statues of deities and emperors were 
erected all over the Roman empire to impress the might of Rome on the people. 
Zenodonis was summoned by Nero to Rome and there he made a statue 106 
feet high to represent the emperor but dedicated to the Sun. In the eighth 
century, Rocana of Nara symbolized imperium. Emperor Shomu ordered, in 
A. D. 743, the construction of the gigantic statue (Daibutsu) of Rocana, 
1 6 metres in height, at the Todaiji monastery, in his attempt to unify the nation in 
an awareness of its power, to consolidate the sovereignty of the nation in a 
harmony of the emperor and his people on the deeper spiritual levels of a 
shared awareness: it was a ‘Grand National Temple’. Portrait-statues or colossi 
in China and Japan go back to north-west Indian prototypes which were 
cognate to Roman concepts of imperial power expressed as cult images. 

The portoits of sweating, weeping, shaking, light-emitting images fiom the 
Chin (A. D. 265-420) to the northern Ch’i and northern Chou 
(A. D. 550-81) dynasties are sensitive not to individual worshippers but to the 
body politic. Their forwiinners were the state cults of Greece and Rome. The 
Roman historian Livy records Qnq^ftietic sweating while Hannibal was in Italy 
at a critical stage of the Second Punic War. Livy and St. Augustine cite that 
Apollo of Cumae lamented publicly when the Greeks were worsted by the 
Romans in three successive wars of die second century B. C. Just as die safety of 
anci^t Troy depended on the statue of Pallas, the Buddhist images in China 
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were also Palladian. It is an indication that the Greco-Romanized people of 
norA-west India were active intermediaries not only in the trading of silk, but 
also in the trananission of the sutras. The role of the Greco-Roman wwld in flie 
conditioning and in the transferring of Buddhism across the Satra Route, 
deserves a close stiidy. 

Jade beauties to flying devts: The Chinese were fascinated by jade 
beauties and by the music and dances of the Central Asian peoples. The Chou 
(1027-256 B. C.) got music of the western Barbarians and played it on special 
occasions to vaunt their political might. The first three masters of Buddhist 
psalmody (bombai) in China were Kuchean, Scythian and Sogdian. In A. D. 
384 Lii Kuang brought music from Kucha as triumphal booty. 

The Mogao Caves at Tun-huang and the Yulin Caves have extensive 
representation of flying goddesses, some of whom hold musical instruments. 
Beginning with Northern Wei (386-534 A. D.) they come down to the Yiian 
dynasty (1271-1368 A. D.). They emerge from the Pool of Seven Jewels in the 
Pure Land of Sukhavatl. They dwell in heaven and refiain fiom taking meat and 
wine, but collect the sweet nectar of different flowers and scatter blossoms fiom 
the sky to make the world fiugrant. With no robes above the waist, they fly in 
the air in their flowing scarves. The flying celestials at Tun-huang with long silk 
scarves trailing out gave rise to the ‘Scarf Dance’. Their hand and body 
postures are strongly reminiscent of the Indian style of dancing. 

In 568 Emperor Wu-ti of the Northern Wei married a Turk princess of the 
A-shaia family. The princess brought in her train the musicians of Kucha. Since 
then we find the music of Kucha, Kashgar, Bukhara and Samarkand in 
Northern Chou. 

The concupiscent statues of goddesses at Nav Bahar in Bactria established 
the equation ‘ideal beauty= Buddhist image’ in the east Iranian world. Even 
when Buddhism had faded away, early Persian poetry continued to cultivate 
abstract mental forms poignantly recalling ideas of the grace of Buddhist statues. 
Ayyuqi writes of his beautiful heroine that ‘she was ... a Buddhist statue in a 
temple full of offerings.’ Further on, we find the crescendo in stanzas 2138-42 
where she is addressed as Bot (Buddhist statue), then io 'bat (statuette), and 
finally as nowbahar, the Buddhist monastery which was well-known for its 
graceful statues in Iranian literature up to the time ofYaqub in the I3th century. 
No wonder that the metaphor of the Bot ‘Buddhist statue’ is constaiit in early 
Persian poetry. 

The Annals of the Sui and T’ang dynasties record Iraman dances and 
musical instruments. Prosperity flowed into the T’ang capital Ch ang-an, an 
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international icentre of politics, trade and culture, as it was the easternmost 
terminus of the trans-national Silk Route. Chinese poets speak of citizois of 
Ch’ang-an etgoying wine served by Barbarian women in the taverns. Some of 
the finest murals at Tim-huang are of dancing goddesses in the joyous 
tenderness of their vibrant movements. These dancing angels are Indian for they 
wear no raimetUs above the waist. Tun-huang Caves show three types of female 
dresses: the fio^ii^ dr^ery of Chinese ladies, the tight wear of Central Asian 
beauties and fee sensuous elegance of the bare bodies of Indian belles who bid 
the onlooker to accompany them into worlds of luminous beauty. 

In the reign of Kaniska, bilateral relations altered a new phase in economic, 
political and cultural domains. Kaniska as the greatest of Kus5na emperors 
symbolized his international status by the adoption of four titles: Devaputra or 
Son of Heaven from China, Shaonana Shao or King of Kings from Persia, 
Kaisara or Caesar from Rome, and Maharaja of India, signifying fee imperial 
dignity of fee four superpowers of the time: China, Persia, Rome, and India. He 
played a major role in the dissemination of Buddhism to China. The policy of 
cultural internationalism enunciated by Aioka found its prime efflorescence in 
the reign of Kamska. HsUan-Tsmg relates that Kaniska defeated the Chinese in 
Central Asia and Chinese princes were sent as hostages. Territories were 
allotted to them in Punjab which were known as CTna-bhukti, an area that 
Hsfian-Tsang visited in the seventh century. Now it is a village Chiniyari near 
Amritsar, and Chiniot from Cinakota. The Chinese princes introduced two new 
fruits to India: the peach and the pear. They came to be known respectively as 
cindni and cinardjaputra which means ‘Peach the Chinese Princess’ and ‘Pear 
the Chinese Prince’. 

Paper had been manufactured out of cotton in India, and out of silk in Han 
Clmia, With the introduction of Buddhism cotton also became a component of 
paper, as is evident from the old lexicon entitled Ku-chin tzu*ku where the silk 
radical of the character for paper is replaced by the radical for cotton. Cotton 
cultivation had been introduced from Kashmir and Bengal to China as early as 
the second century B. c. 

The Yileh-chih rulers presented Sanskrit texts to the Chinese court in 
2 B. C. The first historically owned Buddhist masters arrived in China in 
A. D. 67. The Han Emperor Ming-ti dreamt of a golden person. On enquiry 
from his courtiers he learnt that He was the Buddha. He sent ambassadors to 
the West (i.e. India) to invite Buddhist teachers. They returned with 
Dharmarakw and KSIyapa Mataftga. They arrived on white hearses laden wife 
scriptures atul sacred relics. The first Buddhist mtmasteiy was built for fem on 
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Imperial orders and it came to be known as ‘The White Horse Monastery’ 
(Poma-ssu). They wrote ‘The SOtra of 42 Sections’ to provide a guide to the 
ideas of Buddhism and to the conduct of monks. This monastery exists to this 
day and the cenotaphs of the two Indian teachers can be seen in its precincts. 

The early translations of Sanskrit siitms into Chinese is by An Shih-kao in 
the middle of the second century. He was a Parthian prince turned Buddhist 
monk. He had abdicated the throne in favour of his uncle to take iq) the robes. 
A number of his translations survive. He founded a school of translation of 
Sanskrit texts into Chinese, which was hailed by the Chinese literati as 
‘unrivalled’. Among his successors were bhiksus fiom Sogdiana (conesponding 
to modem Samaricand and Bokhara) known as Uttarapatha or ‘Northern India’ 
in Chinese historical worics. The name of K’ang Seng-hui fiom Sogdiana stands 
out as a master of Sino-Indian literature and as one who preached in South 
China in a systematic manner. He translated even a short Ramayam into 
Chinese. 

Kum^jlva, bom of an Indian father and a Kuchean princess, educated in 
Kashmir and Kashgar, was a scholar of great reputation. He reached Ch’ang- 
an in 401 and worked till A. D. 412. He translated 106 works into Chinese. 
Most outstanding is his Chinese translation of the Sanskrit text entitled 
Saddharma-pundarika-sutra, known for short as the ‘Lotus Sutra'. He is one 
of the most outstanding stylists of Chinese prose. He is the only Indian whose 
Chinese diction has been hailed over the centuries by Chinese men of letters. 

The Lotus Sutra is at once a great work of literature and a profound 
religious classic, containing the core and culmination of Buddha’s ageless 
teaching of compassion and the way to achieve Uberation fi'om suffering. For 
more than fourteen hundred years, it has been a rich source of themes for art. 
Generations of monks, nuns, and lay believers confident in the sutm's promise 
of spiritual reward for those who revere it and pay it homage have made opulent 
transcriptions of it, fashioned lavishly ornamented caskets for its preservation, 
and commissioned votive art depicting its narratives and religious teachings. The 
range of artistic expression inspired by the Lotus Sutra is astonishing. 

The path of sutras'. This route is first and foremost the pathway of texts 
and translators, of siUras and schools of thought, of the triumphs of Buddhism 
as the mental and material culture of East Asia. The development of Buddhist 
temple architecture, new stylistic features in Chinese that arose fiom translations 
of Buddhist texts, the Buddhist plurality of inhabited worlds as opposed to the 
Chinese earth-centred world-view, and various elements of cultural 
transmission, opened up Sinocentrism to wider horizons. The sevwal people 
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inhabiting the route participated in the cultural exchange for a miUennimn. The 
earliest and most celebrated of the masters was the Pardiian An Shih-kao ^ 
^ jSi who (»ganized the first translation team, after Ms arrival at Loyangin A 
D. 148. An ifcuan ^ (A. D. 181), Than-ti % (A. D. 254), An Fa-haen 

5^ ^3^ jgf i An Fa-cMn Sl^ iX- (A. D. 281-306) are o^erParthians 
who translated Sanskrit works. From Gandhara came Jnanagupta 09 

who trSnslatedthe Avalokite^varachaptCTofthe jLorus^iirra (A.D. 
561-78). 

Kubha or Kabul, the capital of modem Afghanistan, sent the largest number 
of scholars whose Chinese translations are found in the Tripitaka. In A. D. 383 
Gautama Sahghadeva ^ fgT ^ ^ Sc arrived at Loyang. Vimalaksa 
^ IS ^ was another teacher of Kabul who was a great master of 
Vinaya. He was a teacher of Kumarajiva at Kucha and he came to China in 
A. D. 406. Sanghabhuti S (or ) from Kabul translated three 

works in A. D. 381-85. In A.D. 404 Punyatara it" ^ of Kabul 
translated the Sarvastivada-vinaya, together with Kumarailva. 
Buddhaya^asf^ K JRI (A. d. 403-13), Dharmayaias § ^ BO 

(A. D. 407-15), BuddhajTva ^ (A. D. 423), Dharmamitra § 

PS5 Sf (A. D. 424), Gunavarman wn I® ^ (A.D. 431), 
Buddhatrata ^ K ^ jS , Buddhapala 5FiJ (A. D. 676), Prajna 

(A. D. 785-810) were from Kabul who took part in the translation of 
Vinaya, Vaipulya and other texts. The Chinese monk Chih-yen went to Kabul 
to obtain Sanskrit texts. He was a companion of Fa Hsien on his journey to 
India The brahmana Wu-t’ao of Lamp^a (Lamghan in7\fghanistan) translated 
a dharam of Amoghapa^a in A. D. 700. 

From Udyana or Swat, Vimoksasena ift @ ^ flh came to China in 
A. D. 541. He was a descendant of the Sakya family of Kapilavastu. 
Narendraya^as SH tS ?? IHI (A. D. 557-68), Vinitamci Pft ^ ^ ^ 

(A. D. 582), Megha^ikha ^ iiia^ (A. D. 705), Danapala ^ 
(A. D. 980) were from Udyana. Danapala translated 111 works, which are 
found in the THpitaka. 

Dharmanandin S' JSS JKtS(A.D. 384) and Mitra^anta ^ ^ ill (A. D. 
705) were monks firomTukhara. I-tsing saw a Tukhara monastery in 
Eastern India, wMch had ‘been built long before by the people of that country 
for the accommodation of the BuddMst monks from Tukhara. The monastery 
'was voy rich and had an abundant siqi^ly of all necessities and comforts of life. 
No other monastery could surpass it in this respect.’ 

The Yiieh-chih ^ were the earliest non-Indian translators of Sanskrit 

texts into Chinese, Lokaksema ^ 0 Xtt came to Loyang in 
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A. D. 164 and worked till A. D. 186, and has left 12 translations including the 
longer SukhavatT-vyuha (Nj 25) sndAksobhya-vyaha (Nj 28). He is the tiurd 
translator of sutras after KaJyapa Matanga and Dharmaraksa. He was 
followed by a YUeh-chih housdioldo- Ch’ien gj in A. D. 220 who taught the 
heir apparent of the Wu dynasty. The Tripitaka has 49 works by him, which 
include the Prajnaparamita of 10,000 verses, the longer SiMmatT-vyuha and 
Vimalakirti-nirde^a. The greatest of Yueh-chih masters is Dharmaraksa 
^ S (or ) whose family had lived at Tun-huang. He was bom 
around A. D. 230 at Tun-huang. He came to Loyang in A. D. 266. He translated 
several sutras of the Vaipulya ^ class for the first time. Ninety of his 
works survive in the Tripitaka. He was called the ‘Bodhisattva from Tun- 
huang’, and he contributed the most in the conversion of China to Buddhism, 
and made Ch’ang-an the foremost Buddhist centre in China. A tireless itinerant 
preacher and ingenious translator, he integrated Buddhism in the intellectual and 
spiritual life and gave China its classics of Mahayana. He translated the Lotus 
Sutra for the first time, which later became the most venerated and fimdamental 
scripture. He got Sanskrit manuscripts from Kashmir, Kucha, Khotan. His 
collaborators included two Kucheans, a Yueh-chih, a Khotanese, a Sogdian, 
and Indians. Various nationalities on the Sutra Route climaxed in his person. In 
A. D. 373 a Yueh-chih householder Shih-lun translated four works. 

The first Kuchean Q monk who translated sutras at the White Horse 
Monastery in A. D. 257 was Yen ^ . In A. D. 307-12 came Srimitra ^ 

T* ^ ^ ^ who translated the Mahdmayurl Towering over all is 

Kumarajlva whose translation of the Lotus Sutra is a marvel of transcreation. 
He translated a number of Prajndpdramitds. Sanskrit manuscripts used to 
come to China from Kucha, for instance, the Avaivartika-cakra-sutra was 
brought to Dharmaraksa by a Kuchean envoy. Sujiva, a member of tiie royal 
house of Kucha, came to China in A. D. 568 and introduced the seven keys of 
Indian music: sadharita, kai^ika, sadja-grama, sadja, sadava, pancama, and 
vrsabha. 

The Sogdian K’ang Chti ^ translated a sutra at Loyang in A. D. 187. In 
the next decade, came another compatriot K’ang Meng-hsiang ^ ak 
who translated at Loyang six works, including a life of the Buddha, in A. D. 194- 
99. Half-a-century later K’ang Sang-k’ai J5K /Sahghavarman translated 
some works at the White Horse Monastery in Loyang in A. D. 252. K ang 
Seng-hui the eldest son of the prime minister of Sogdiana, came to 

the capital of the Wu kingdom in A. D. 241. In 251 he began his work of 
translation. In A. D. 396 K’ang Tao-ho iS translated a sutra, which is 
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lost, I-tsing gives a bio-sketch of Sah^avarman of Sogdiana who cam© to 
China around A. D. 656. He was ordered by Emperor Kao-tsung to go on a 
pilgrimage 4o India. In Chinese texts Sogdiana is a part of Northern India, 
Uttarflpatha in Sanskrit, or its Chines© translation ‘Northern Route’ which 
extended fiom north-west India up to Sogdiana. This usage was common in 
India and China. Northern India in Chinese texts refers to nordi-west India and 
regions beyondrin fact to the dominions of the erstwhile Kusflna empire or 
KuSanSahr. 

While the Sogdians and their language have disappeared, European 
expeditions have discovered.fiagments of Sogdian texts near Tun-huang and in 
the Turfan depression. They reflect Chinese Buddhist literature fiom which they 
are predominantly translated. Majority of the translations date fiom the T’ang 
dynasty’s domination in Central Asia (about A. D. 650-750). 

I-tsing speaks of the nobility and purity of the monk Ch’ang-min in the 
following words: ‘He sacrificed his life for the good of others. He was pure like 
a mirror, ho was priceless like the jade of Khotan.’ Khotan was famed in China 
for its jade and sUtras. In the eloquent panegyric of Visa Saihgrama (P 2787) 
Khotan is (^ledRatna-janapada, ‘the Land of Jade’. Chu Shih-hsing, the first 
Chinese to leave his country in quest of sUtras, chose to journey to Khotan, 
famous for Sanskrit originals. He undertook this arduous journey in A. D. 260 
and succeeded to locate the Sanskrit text of the PraJMpclramitS in 25,000 
verses. He had a copy made at Khotan. In A. D. 282 he sent his Khotanese 
disciple Punyadhana together with the Sanskrit manuscript to China Written on 
birch bark leaves ^ it was preserved in a Chinese monasteiy till the sixth 
century. In 291 the Khotanese Moksala ft X M *© Indian layman Chu 
Shu-lan:^ ^ started its translation. It was given the title Fang Kuang 
Ching ^ ‘the sQtni of the emission of light’. True to its name, it was to 
play a dominant role in the formation of Buddhist thought in East Asia. In 
A. D. 296 the Khotanese Gitamitra arrived at Ch’ang-an with a copy of the 
same scripture. In A. D. 401 the Chinese pilgrim FS Hsien spent three months at 
Khotan and speaks of the flourishing community of MahSyana. In the beginning 
of the fifth century Chih Fa-ling found the text of a shorter recension of the 
Avataritsaka'sUtms at Khotan. It was translated by Buddhabhadra ^ Cii lilS 
Ug an in A. D. 422. In A. D. 689-91, the Khotanese monk Devaprajfia 
^^‘#15}; ^ translated six works. l§ik?Snanda of Khotan rendered several 
works, of which 16 are found in the TYipifaka. Empress Wu Tsd-t’ien 
(A, D. 684-705) sent a special envoy to Khotan for the Sanskrit text of the 
Avatathsaka and took part in its translation along with ^ik^Snanda for five 
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years (A. D. 695-99). In A, D. 721 Chih-yen, a son of the king of Khotan, 
translated four works, Khotan was in the forefront of the transmission of 
Sanskrit sUtras to China. A bilingual Sanskrit-Kbotanese conversation roll, the 
only one of its kind, was discovered at Tun-huang. The conversation has the 
following sentences: 

Have you equipment for the road or not? 

I do not like equipment for the road. A horse or two and I shall go. 

Have you books or not? 

I have some. 

What is the book? 

Sutra, Abhidharma, Vinaya, Vajraydna. 

Among these what book (i.e. title) is there? 

This conversational piece is a clear indication of the frequent transmission of 
Sanskrit siitras from Khotan to China. 

The standard Chinese expression for travelling monks means that they went 
primarily ‘to obtain the doctrine’ 3^ ifc,. The oldest Sanskrit manuscript of the 
Lotus Sutra in existence today, the so-called Kashgar manuscript, is a 
manuscript from Khotan and it has a colophon in the Khotanese language giving 
the names of donors and benefactor relations. We also know that Hyecho, a 
famous Korean monk of Silla returned from India via Ansi near Tun-huang in 
A. D. 723. 

Khotan established its hegemony over the Southern Central Asian states in 
the first century A. D. by breaking the power ofYarkand (So-chil ^ ^ ) and 
extended its authority up to Kashgar. Yarkand is mentioned in the K&£ikS 
commentary on the Sanskrit grammar of Panini. It had brilliant academic 
traditions. Kumdrajlva was initiated into MahEyana by SQryasoma, the royal 
prince ofYarkand. KumarajTva confessed that when he studied the HTnayana 
texts he considered stone to be wonderful and had not recognized gold. 

Tao-an, the great master of ‘Fundamental Non-being’ (pen-wu ^), 
was fully conversant with the concepts of emptiness versus phenomenal 
existence, or the relation between ‘Absolute Truth’ and ‘Worldly Truth’ as 
expounded in the PrajnQparamitd. It reminds us of the convergence of the 
spiritual and the secular, or better their symbiosis, in the ideas of President 
Ikeda-san. They are the live hues of sensibility of the dawning century of an 
open society. Tao-an used to explain the entire text of Mokjala’s Fang-kuang 
ching twice a year at Ch’ang-an. To enable him to complete and correct his 
understanding on many points, he obtained a Sanskrit original of the 
AstasShasriki fixMn Turfan in A. D. 382. Turfan introduced systematization of 
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Abhidharma^ till then unknown in China. The king of 'l\irfan sent his royal priest 
and Abhidkarma-expert Kumarabodhi to Ch’ang-an in A. D. 382, as a member 
of a tribute mission to the Chinese court. The pilgrim I-tsing mentions two 
monks of Turfan, Pi-an ^ and Chih-an ^ who boarded a ship to 
India. They fell sick on board and died. 

China has many grottos that rival Ajanta in their synthesis of Indian 
suppleness, Hellenic elegance and Chinese grace. The Yun-kang caves were 
excavated between 414 and 520 A. D. under Wei rulers. Fifty-three caves 
remain till this day and contain over fifty-one thousand statues. It is one of the 
largest groups of stone cave temples in China After the first Wei capital Tatung 
was transferred to Loyang in 494 work commenced on Lung-men. Sculpting 
went on for 400 years till the T’ang dynasty. It has around 1 ,000,000 statues; 
the highest is 55 feet high. It is a treasure-house of China’s heritage of sculpture. 

On the ancient Han fiontiers, in the vast deserts of Inner Asia lies the sandy 
city of Tung-huang, the ‘Blazing Beacon’. In this tiny oasis are the sacred 
grottos of Ch’ien Fo Tung or ‘Caves of the Thousand Buddhas’, carved into a 
rocky cliff rising aside a meandering rivulet. The walls of these Caves are 
covered by murals of surpassing beauty, with the largest array of authentic 
paintings extending over several dynasties; a task of sixteen centuries. It has 
ever been the sacred oasis, one of the glories of Buddhism. A stone tablet of the 
T’ang dynasty states that the first ‘Cave of Unequalled Height’ was constructed 
by an Indian monk in 366 A. D., increasing up to 460 caves as faith continued to 
inspire radiant visions. 

Mogao Caves: The Sutra Route is an age-old witness to the mingling of 
many ancient cultures of the Chinese, Iranians, Tokharians, Greco-Romans, and 
Indians. The outstanding achievements of mankind are strewn along this path 
which culminates at Tun-huang, with its golden sands and blue skies. The first 
town was established here as a midway stop of the travel route in the first 
century B. C. at the time of the Han dynasty. It has seen Chang Ch’ien the Han 
ambassador to befriend the tribes of the West, HsUan-Tsang the prince of 
pilgrims to procure sutras, Marco Polo on his return to Europe, and others too 
many to specify. Ancient ballads tell the sad and lonesome life of Chinese 
soldiers on these remote borders of the west. The prosperity and stability of the 
country under Emperor Wu (A. D. 265-90) favoured the development of 
international trade and cultural exchange with improved agricultural techniques 
and irrigation. In the middle of the third century it became a main commercial 
centre with a mixed Chinese and Barbarian population. 
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At the grottos of Tun-huang Pelliot went through 16,000 manuscripts 
crouched in a tiny space, working by the light of a candle or in his own words: 
‘A philologist travelling at the speed of a racing car.’ He selected all the rolls that 
were of any importance for their contents or for their antiquity fliifh*»ntifated by 
dated colophons. The Pelliot Collection at Paris is a repository of historical data 
that will be under investigation for another century. Local legends in Central Asia 
claim that three hundred towns lie buried beneath the desert wifo great treasures 
protected by demons. The number 300 reminds of the Triratna of Buddhism. 
The Buddhist past of Serindia obliterated by the onslaught of Islam and 
abandoned to the all-devouring sand is being brought to light by a devoted band 
of scholars over the globe. The hand-written notes of Pelliot have been 
translated into Chinese at the Tun-huang Institute: such is their in^ortance. The 
photographs of the chapel interiors taken by the Pelliot Mission have formed the 
principal basis for the international study of Tun-huang art. Tun-huang was the 
occidental bastion of China, the gateway to the Indo-Iranian and Roman 
worlds. It was the sentinel of a trail whence China gave the pear and peach to 
India, orange, rose, peony and chrysanthemum to the West. The first ever 
movable printing types were found by Pelliot at Tun-huang and are dated by him 
to about 1300. This discovery is so momentous that even Webster's New 
International Dictionary records it under the entry ‘Type’. Paul Pelliot’s 
Notes on Marco Polo are a mine of information on historical geogr^hy and on 
the etymologies of place-names which reveal lost dimensions. For instance 
Bokhara, with its modem Turkmen form Buhara, is derived from Sanskrit 
vihdra through its Sogdian, Uighur and Mongolian form bugar, a city whose 
skyline was dominated by the spires of Buddhist monasteries and hence this 
name. The city retained its sanctity and importance even after Islamization. It 
was here that the first of the seven Sunni Imams, known as Imam Bukhari (A. D. 
810-70), was bom in the 9th century. His collection of 7,000 hadith constitute 
the Sahih or tme compilation which is regarded as the most authentic book of 
traditions by the Sunnis, held sacred only next to the Quran. What a 
coincidence foat the Imam of Delhi is Imam Bukhari. 

Divine mus'ical instruments are played to which heavenly angels or apsatm 
dance in Sukhavatl the resplendent Western Paradise of Amitabha. The fljdng 
goddesses from cave 321, which belongs to the golden age of Early T’ang 
(618-741 A. D.) are unique. The sensuous tenderness of the body, the delicate 
flowing lines of drapeiy, the joyous colours, garments vibrating with the riiythm 
of space mirror the vigorous culture of Serindia. Bearing in their hands trays of 
fruits and flowers, arrested as it were in their stately flight for a moment, they 
seem to bid the onlooker to accompany them into worlds of luminous beauty. 
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Ch’an carried to China by Bodhidharma, the youngest son of a king of 
K^T and a follower of PrajMtSra’s eminent line. Pahnleaves inscribad by 
PrajfifitSra have survived in Japan. Bodhidharma reached Chiha early in the 
sixth century after long peregrinations. He had an audience with the noted 
patron of Buddhism, Emperor Liang Wu-ti (502-550 a. d.) of South China. He 
pointed out tojhe Emperor the futility of establishing monasteries, copying 
sUtras and supporting monks. The historicity of Bodhidharma has been 
controversial. The first mention of KSficI is in ‘The Record of the Transmission 
of the Lan^' conq}iled in 1002 A. D. The Ch’an tradition says that dieir doctrine 
was transmitted by an uninterrupted succession of twenty-eight Indian 
patriarchs: from Mah3ka$yapa, the disciple of the Buddha, to Bodhidharma 
who brought it to China. Bodhidharma handed down the doctrine to Hui-k’o 
(traditional dates; A. D. 487-593), and from him through four other Chinese 
patriarchs to Hui-neng (A. D. 639-716). Bodhidharma finally transmitted the 
‘Seal of Mind’ to Hui-k’o, who had cut off his arm to express the deep sincerity 
of his resolve. In the Kozanji ink scroll of the Six Patriarchs of die Bodhidharma 
lineage, Hui-k’o kneels down in fiont of him. Blood gushes fordi fi'om the stump 
of his left arm, and the knife and the cut-off arm lie next to him on die ground. 
According to late accounts Bodhidharma crossed the Yangtze on a reed, and 
spent nine years in meditation in fixmt of a rock wall at the Shao-lin monastery. 

Bodhidharma had said that Tao-fu had acquired the skin, the nun Tsung- 
ch’ih the flesh, and Tao-yu the bone, and that Hui-k’o had penetrated into the 
marrow (the essence) of the doctrine. Like this statement, mist surrounds the 
evolution of the legend of Bodhidharma, which is as controversial as he himself 
must have be^ in life. The tradition is consistent in pointing out that he was a 
prince of K^T. His association with Tamil-^eaking K^I is confirmed by the 
Japanese form of his name: Bodai-daruma, shortened to Daruma. The Tamil 
form is Bodi-daruma; a modem painting at the Kahcl Seminar on Dhyana and 
Tantric Buddhism held on 10-15 March 1986, had the caption Bodi-daruma. 
The Japanese name Daruma goes back to an ancient popular name of the 
master. Moreover, the tradition that the doctrine was transmitted from 
MahakMyapa to Bodhidharma appears to have a basis. It seems that the 
modem Kacchape^vara Temple at KMci was a Buddhist sanctum in ancient 
times dedicated to MahakxUyapa the first patriarch of Dhyana Buddhism. To 
this day there are some Buddhist sculptures in this temple. The tradition of 
twenty-eight patriarchs of Dhyana Buddhism can be of Indian origin. 

There are three basic scriptures of Ch’an: (i) Lank&vatdra-sUtra, 
(ii) Vajracchedika Prajnd-pdramita and (iii) the Hymn to NUakantha 
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Lokeivam. Bodhidhanna took Gunabhadm’s translation ot^htLaiikavamm^ 
sotm as its scripture, as it was the only available Chinese version at the time. 

The "Record of the Succession of the Dharma-treasum\ a history of 
Ch’an Buddhism discovered from the Tun-huang Caves, says that the first 
patriarch of the Laiik&vatara as representing the Dharma-treasure was 
Bodhidhanna who revealed the inner meaning of the SOtra. The connection of 
Bodhidhanna and LahkSvatSra is thus intimate. Lankavatara can refer to 
KMcI. It is stated in the life of HsMn-Tsfing by Huilii ‘Kanchipura is the sea^- 
port of South India for Ceylon, the voyage to which takes three days.* Furthw, 
subtle nuances point to KSnci as the native place of Bodhidhanna and as the 
home of Ch’an. The tea ceremony ends with the banging of the lid on to the 
teapot. When I enquired of my Jq>anese host. Prof. Chikyo Yamamoto, he said: 
‘Master Bodhidhanna used to slam the lid in times of yore.’ How Indian! I was 
sure once again: It must go back to Bodhidhanna. 

The Ch’an adepts reject the written word and claim an unwritten doctrine, 
transmitted from mind to mind, where the heart of man directly sees into its own 
nature. Yet, when Hui-neng was invested as the Sixth Patriarch, the corridor 
was painted with scenes from the Lankavatara, besides the paintings of the 
Five Patriarchs Transmitting the Robe of Bodhidhanna and the Dharma as a 
testimony for future generations. Bodhidhanna had sanctioned the lineage of five 
Chinese Patriarchs of Ch’an in a gatha that ran: ‘One flower with five petals is 
unfolded.’ In its earlier phases Ch’an Buddhists were mainly a kind of 
Lankavatara sect. The Xt&davog^oipratydtma-gati-gocara Q ^ 5lll?"Ofthe 
Lankavatara provide a philosophical basis for the transcendental intuition of 
Ch’an. In the Lankavatara Buddha tells Mahamati to attain a state of inner 
realization (pratydtma-gocara ^ff-) and when one pratydtma- 

jndna one is enlightened. The Lankavatara is unique in 

emphasizing that life is experiencing tnith: seeing must be living and living, seeing. 
The Lankavatara certifies the existence of the Buddha-mind in each of us and 
provides Ch’an its doctrinal base. The lankavatara forbids meat-eating and 
recounts eight reasons for abstaining fiom meat. To take the lives of animals and 
eat their flesh is like eating our own. Eating meat is spiritual pollution. To this 
day, food in Ch’an monasteries is vegetarian. Wfliile Ch’an stands on its own, 
the LankSmtHra confirms it and is also its philosophical essaice. 

The LaHkavatdra was highly philosophical and abstruse to the Chinese. 
During the time of the Sixth Patriarch Hui-neng the emphasis shifted to foe 
Vajracchedika which was more understandable than the recondite 
Lankavatara. Besides meditation, painting was foe other forte of Ch 
PraJ fifip S fami t^ lent itself admirably to the tsior of Ch’an painting. The Ch an 
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masters of Mid T’ang were distinguished by their non-conformist techniques of 
painting. Wiang Mo ‘Ink Wang’ painted landscapes starting fiom configurations 
of ink splashes, the manner of Ch’an painters who delighted in expressing their 
sincerity in trans-logical forms like a ‘one stroke’ Bodhidharma (Jap. Ippitsu 
Daruma by Shokai Reiken 1315-1396). The dictum rupam iimyatS ilmyata 
em rupam qf the Vajracchedika inspired Ch’an art which vanished into 
nowhere, with i6 diaphanous water colours and empty spaces interfering with 
the coherence of thought and form. A painting shimmered in meditation. Ch’an 
was deeply steeped in the Prajnaparamita philosophy of ^unyatd. 

Protection of the state is • The Mahdprajndpdramitd-sutra is 

called ‘the king of sutras which protect the state’. Sutras have been copied, 
chanted and expounded with the belief that the merit of these acts would stop 
calamities in the state and secure peace and security. 

The fifth chapter of the Jen wang ching is entitled Gokoku ‘protecting the 
country’. Tathagata says: ‘You, sixteen Great Kings, must practise the Rite of 
Protecting the Country, and you must keep, read and explain this sutra. If in 
future ages the kings of countries wish to protect their kingdoms and to protect 
their own bodies, tiiey too must act in the same way’ (Visser 1935; 134-135). 

The T’ang dynasty established an extensive empire and under it Buddhism 
reached its apogee by the induction of Vajrayana texts. The grandeur of their 
ritual ensured unprecedented popularity in the Imperial household, in the great 
families of the realm as well as among common people. Sutras were used for 
‘the benefit and advantage of the state’ (Ch’en 1964:218). The logistic 
problems involved in distant military campaigns in Central Asia were resolved 
with success through Vajrayana rituals. It would suffice to cite the strategic 
military role of Vajrayana rituals of Vai^ravana who was venerated in China and 
Japan as a god of war. T 1248 by Amoghavajra gives a dhdranT entitled 
‘DMranfof Devaraja of the north, Vaiiramana, who watches over armies for 
protecting the Dharma’: if one pronounces this dhdranT before an image of 
Vai^ravana — which represents the Devaraja under his terrible aspect — he 
sends his third son Nada to the side of those who direct their troops for the 
protection of their country; or still, if one covers the armour plate of his image 
with the powder of gold and offers him perfumes, flowers and other offerings 
while pronouncing the dhdranT a hundred thousand times, he himself takes the 
command of his celestial troops and goes to support his devotee, to whom he 
assures victory; or furthermore, if one recites non-stop day and night he 
delegates his heir-prince Dokken at the head of celestial troops; or still one can 
suspend his image on a staff and carry it as a banner fifteen paces in front of the 
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anny which will render the enemy inefFectual. The Vaiimvana-kalpa (T 1247) 
by Amoghavajra, specifically consecrated to Nada, adds in the colophon that 
during the ‘grand troubles of the Five Kingdoms’, one tried in vain during eight 
months all sorts of otiier ceremonies. Only the rite prescribed in this text proved 
eflScacious for stabilizing the country. It refers to the troubles which burst forth in 
Central Asia at the end of the reign of Hsflan-Tsang during the T’ang dynasty 
and by the ‘Five Kingdoms’ are intended the five foreign people who besieged 
the city of Anhsi. The incident is reported in details in the ‘Ritual of 
Vaidravana' by Amoghavajra (T 1249). In A. D. 742, the Five Kingdoms of 
Seiban=Tibet, Daiseki=Arabs, Koko=Sogdians, and others besieged the city of 
Anhsi. On the second day of the second moon, a report was presented to the 
Emperor demanding relief troops. The Emperor said to master 1-hsing: ‘Master! 
the city of Anhsi is besieged by Arabs and others and it requires troops. But as 
it is situated at a distance of 12,000 leagues, it will take eight months for my 
troops to arrive there, and I do not know what to do’. I-hsing replied: ‘Why 
does Your Majesty not invoke to your aid the Devaraja of the North, 
Vaisravana, with his celestial troops.’ — ‘How can I invoke him?’ — ‘By the 
intervention of the Serindian monk Amoghavajra’ — ^The Emperor sent word to 
this monk who invited him to provide an incense-buraer and follow him to the 
monastery. The monk pronounced a dharani fi-om the Jen wang ching (tr. by 
Amoghavajra) 27 times. The Emperor then saw hundreds of soldiers in arms 
and the monk explained to him that they were the troops of Dokken the second 
son of Vaisravana, who had come to take charge before departure for Anhsi. 
In the fourth month he received a report from Anhsi, declaring that, on the very 
day of the ceremony they saw appearing in the north-east of the city, the 
envelopings of an obscure haze, of giants dressed in armour plates of gold. They 
heard an uproar of drums and of horns, and experienced a violent trembling of 
the earth. The troops of the Five Kingdoms, frightened, retired to their camps, 
where rats of gold gnawed the strings of their bows and of their tr^s. A voice 
in the sky enjoined to spare the old and the feeble, who could not flee away. 
Then Vaisravana manifested himself in person on the northern gate of the city. 
They drew his image which was appended to the report addressed to the 
Emperor. 

The first T’ang Emperor Kao-tsu (A. D. 618-627) received from Fu Yi his 
seventh memorial in A. D. 626 requesting a ban on Buddhism. His Councillor 
P’ei Chi reminded him: ‘O Your Majesty! formerly when you raised the 
righteous armies, you promised before the Three Jewels that )^u would open 
the doors of the profound school (Buddhism) if you were enthroned. Now, the 
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world has come under your benevolent administration and you possess ^ 
wealth of the four seas (i.e. world). If you want to accept the words of [Fu] Yi, 
it will affect your past virtues and fester vdiat is evil in you (Jan 1966:22).’ Ihus, 
profundity of Buddhism lay embedded into the very foundations of the T’ang 
state. A natmal consequence was the quest for TSntric texts in India and 
elsewhere, theintranslaticm into Chinese and the efficacious utilization of their 
ritual. It led to fee progressive developmmt and continuous qnead of Tlantras in 
China, spurred on by poiodic Chinese reverses in Central Asia. 

In A. D. 629, or the first month of the third regnal year of Emperor T’ai 
Tsung (A. D. 627-649), an Imperial edict ordered Buddhist monks to recite fee 
Jen wang ching in fee national coital on fee 27fe of every month to pray for the 
welfke of fee nation. The govonment undertook to siqjply all fee materials for 
fee ceremonies (Jan 1966:25). 

Armies, manuscripts and scholars are allies in China. In the beginning of fee 
seventh century after a military expedition to Camps, fee Chinese army returned 
with a rich booty of 1 350 Buddhist manuscripts among other things. They were 
all of Indian origin. 

During fee T’ang dynasty Indian astronomers served on fee Imperial Bureau 
for fee purpose. Three Indian astronomical schools of Gautama, KaSyapa and 
KumSra were known at Ch’ang-an in the seventh century. More accurate 
calendars were prepared anew by Indian astronomers. Sanskrit mathematical 
works were translated into Chinese which are lost. 

In the seventh and eighth centuries, scientific works were known as 
'brahmana books’ in China. Books with the prefix ^brahmana' dealt with 
astronomy, calendrical science and mathematics. Unfortunately, since all were 
subsequently lost, one cannot now estimate what they contributed. It is certain, 
however, that during these two centuries brdhmana scholars were employed in 
fee Astronomical Bureau at fee Chinese capital. Ka^yapa Hsiao-Wei, who was 
there shortly after A. D. 650, was occupied with the improvement of the 
calmdar, as were most of his later Indian successors. The greatest of them was 
Gautama Siddha who became President of fee Bureau. It seems feat these 
brahmanas brought an early form of trigonometry, a technique which was then 
developing in feeir country. 

Though most of feeir writings failed to survive, somefeing more should be 
said here of these Indian astronomers and calendar-experts of the Sui and 
T’ang. The story begins with the books of br&hmarui astronomy such as the 
P’o-lo-men Tien Wen Ching, mentioned in fee Sui Shu bibliogtspl^r, but long 
lost These must have been circulating about A. D. 600. Dtdng fee Mowing two 
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centuries we meet with the names of a number of brUhmam astronomers 
resident at the Chinese ci^ital. 

The fimt was Gautama Lo, who produced two calendar systems in 
A. D. 697 and A. D. 698, but the greatest was Gautama Siddha who compiled 
the Khai-Yuan Chan Ching about a. D. 729, in which a zero symbol and other 
innovations appeared. It is a work of great importance often mentioned. In any 
case the paradox remains that we owe to the brahnuma Gautama Siddha the 
greatest collection of ancient and medieval Chinese flstmnomical fragments. 

Vajrayana masters, ^ubhakara, Vajrabodhi and Amoghavajra, arrived in 
China and translated the major texts of their school into Chinese during the reign 
of Emperor Hsftan-Tsang. Hence it is important to evaluate the varied 
dimensions of his glorious rule. 

Himself a poet, the Emperor welcomed poets like Li Po (701-762), and Tu 
Fu (712-770). Existing forms of poetry were brought to the highest perfection in 
the period. The T’ang dynasty was to be most famous for its poetry. ‘Poets and 
painters contributed to the elegance of his magnificent court ceremonial’ 
(Eberhard 1955: 198). The T’ang lyric poetry was inspired by the cosmic 
reverie of Taoism and the universal impermanence of earthly things, evoked by 
Buddhism. It is very apparent in the poems of Li Po. A clear prose style of the 
essayists developed. ‘New forms of sentences make their appearance in prose 
writing, with new pictures and similes brought from India through the medium of 
Buddhist translations (ibid., 196).’ 

In the domain of painting lay the principal achievement of T’ang. 
The six fundamental laws of painting laid down by painter Hsieh Ho were drawn 
from the Indian sadanga canons. Central Asian monks were continually pouring 
into China as decorators of Buddhist temples. The femous T’ang painter Wu 
Tao-tzu was strongly influenced by Central Asian techniques. As a pious 
Buddhist he painted pictures for temples (Eberhard 1955:197). In such an 
environment the mandalas must have been welcome as new visual types of a 
complex and hence advanced idiom in Buddhist painting. Sculptures in stone 
and bronze, excellent frbrics, finest lacquer, high quality porcelain had the active 
encouragement of the Emperor. 

The administration was strong, and schools were established in every village 
(Giles 1898:451). Fond of music the Emperor founded aMusic School in 714 
A. d. to train musicians in the fashi onable foreign-influaiced muric. The Enq)etor 
selected an elite of 300 best musicians and trained them personally in the 
Agreeable Spring Court of the Imperial Pear Garden. The Bnperor is honoured 
as the patron saint of the theatre (MacNair 1951 :378). The members of the Left 
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Chiao Fang school were dancers, those of the Ri^t were singers. The Buddhist 
scenes of song and dance at Tun>huang evoke memories of foreign dancers 
who are bafe on the upper portion of the body: ‘Women ceased to veil 
themselves as of old’ (Giles 1898:451). 

A few hundred Indian teachers went to China from the first to the twelfth 
century. They have bequeathed a legacy of about 3,000 works translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese. We may mention a couple of them: Gunavarman, a 
prince of K^hmir, who reached Nanking in A. D. 43 1 ; Buddhabhadra, bom at 
Nagarahara, claimed direct descent from Amrtodana, the uncle of Lord 
Buddha. Nagarahara is modem Jalalabad. He died in China in 429. Bodhiruci 
was from south India. A Chinese envoy came to the Calukya court in A. D. 692 
to invite Bodhiruci. He reached China in 693 by sea and translated Sanskrit 
works. One of the last outstanding Indian teachers in China was Dharmadeva of 
Nalanda. He was received by the Chinese Emperor in 973. 

The Chinese pilgrims to India like Fa Hsien, Hstian-Tsang, Wang Hsiian- 
tso, I-tsing, and others have bequeathed historic records which are invaluable 
for the understanding of the cultural and political history of India. I-tsing has left 
short bio-sketches of 60 eminent Chinese monks who visited India. In 964, 
three hundred Chinese monks started for India, to pay Imperial homage to the 
holy places. They set up five Chinese inscriptions at Bodhagaya. One of the 
inscriptions ends: ‘I now make use of the eulogy of the marvellous excellence of 
the three bodies and the sculptures that I have executed of the extraordinary 
acts of the Thousand Buddhas, in order to secure the prosperity of the glorious 
sovereign of my country and to offer to him for many years a holy longevity.’ 
Edouard Chavannes brought to light these five Chinese inscriptions at 
Bodhagaya, the only ones in India. They were erected in the 10th and 11th 
centuries to pay Imperial homage of China to the holy places of India in moving 
language. Unswallowed by devastating centuries, they are with us still: alas! 
cenotaphs to the splendid creativity of a millennium smothered by 
fundamentalism. Chavannes translated into French the lives and voyages of over 
sixty Chinese pilgrims to India written by I-tsing. His translation of the voyage of 
Song-yun to Udyana and Gandhi (5 1 8-22) and of the itinerary of Wu-k’ong 
(751-90) are primary sources for Indian history. For wider dissemination they 
deserve to be translated into English. The four volumes of his Cinq cents 
contes et apologues^ running to over 1600 pages, are a treasury of Indian story 
literature, extracted from the Chinese Tripitaka. It is a sine qua non for the 
history of our hterature and for our folklore. Like several other French classics 
on Indology and allied disciplines, it needs to be done into English. 
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Indian scholars were honoured guests as late as the Ming. Pa:^ta SahajaM 
led a twelve-member Indian Buddhist delegation to China. He was received by 
the Yfian and Ming emperors in 1364 and 1371. He was from aksatriya family 
of Kapilavastu. His status and privilege placed him in a position to soften the 
autocratic temper of the emperor. Recently a blue and white jar of the Xuande 
period (1426-1435) has been discovered with Sanskrit mantras all around: 

diva svasti svasti madhyandine It seeks good fortune by day, by midday, 

by ni^: at all times. 

The long and time-honoured contacts have been matured, reverberating in a 
subtle interweave of thought, ritual, legend and art. They are symbolic of the 
deeps of hearts that have never been too subtle for habitation. India and China 
were linked by a route of thought, the way of cultural exchange, the Sutra 
Route and not only the Silk Route. Ideas, impirium and emporia; intellectuals, 
generals and traders; monks, marshals and merchants; cassocks, armour and 
silk were all pilgrims on this route bringing together many races in 
companionship. Fabrics, fiiiits, vegetables, and technologies enriched life. This 
spirit of an ‘open society’ was the bridge of dreams floating under an open sky. 

Year of writing: 2001 
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INTERFLOW OF ART BETWEEN INDIA AND JAPAN 
ASUKA PERIOD (538-644) 

P ROF. Hajime Nakamura wrote in 1961: ‘As Buddhism originated in 
India, most of the Japanese regard India as their spiritual motherland.’ It 
began in 538 when the first Buddhist images and satras were sent to Japan by 
the Korean kingdom of Paekche. These votive images had experienced 
influences of the great traditions of India, Central Asia, China and were giv«ai 
Korean modes of expression. In 552 the King of Paekche gifted a gilt bronze 
image of the Buddha to Empaor Kimmei of Japan, along with the words: ‘This 
doctrine is the most excellent among all doctrines. . . it leads on to a full 
appreciation of the highest wisdom.’ The same kingdom deputed to the 
Japanese Emperor monks, a nun, a Buddhist image-maker and an architect in 
577. In 584 a stone image of Maitreya the Buddha-to-be arrived from 
Paekche. Buddhist images were made as an offering to cure the illness of 
Emperor Yomei in 587. More monks and a painter arrived from Paekche in 
588. Painters, sculptors, monks and scholars broiight with them ideograms, new 
ideas, and noble ideals of human relationship. Civil war followed the death of 
Emperor Yomei. During one of the battles Shotoku vowed to build a temple to 
the Caturmaharajika, if he won. Empress Suiko succeeded in 593 and Shotoku 
was appointed Regent. He gave lectures at the palace on the three classics of 
Buddhism: Vimalakirti-nirdeia, MGladevl-simhanada-sUtra, and 
Saddharma-pundkirika-satra. In 597, Prince Asa of Paekche came to Japan 
as a master-painter. In 604, Shotoku promulgated the Seventeen-Article 
Constitution wherein the Triratna (Buddha, Dharma and Sahgha) were a 
fundamental factor, for the well-being of all beings. Buddhism became the 
grassroots of good government and high morality. Tori Busshi was the iret 
sculptor of Japan. In 606 he set up a great Buddha and an embroidery at the 
Gangoji temple. Empress Suiko was highly pleased and decorated the sculptor. 

Prince Shotoku spread the splendour of Buddhism in the Lmd of the Rising 
Sun by constructing several Buddhist monasteries, among which the Hoiyuji, 
‘The Temple fin- the Flourishing of Dhaima’ (Dharaia-vardhana-vihara) near the 
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city of Nara, is the most ancient wooden building in the world. Its mural 
paintings were modelled after those found in the monastic universities of India. 
Its great Buddhas and Bodhisattvas to which the centuries have given a rich 
dark patina evince a particular purity of line, surface and decoration, and a 
desire to see humanity, flesh and blood, fused in most abstract of deities. The 
Horyuji Monastery has yielded one of the most ancient Sanskrit manuscripts of 
the UsnlsavijayS-dharam in the Gupta script. Avenues, trees, play of the curves 
of the roofs, roofs like a great heron’s wings resting among trees, lend it an 
impression of calm and serenity, embodying and reflecting a unity of the history 
of Asia. Horyuji is a unique repository of the earliest Buddhist art of Japan, 
including monumental bronzes, shrines painted in lacquer, sculptures and 
paintings that evince older continental traditions. A bronze statue of 
Bhaisajyaguru was consecrated at Horyuji in 607, which had been vowed 
several years earlier to cure the illness of Emperor Yomei. In the same year, a 
scholar was sent to China to study Chinese culture. 

To pursue the siitras in seclusion, Prince Shotoku was attracted by the 
Ikaruga hamlets far away from the Imperial capital. Here he started the 
construction of his palace and the Horyuji temple, whose sheer splendour 
captured the hearts of all men. The multiple buildings of the austere dormitories 
for the monks, the kondo or golden hall, kodo or sutra auditorium, with their 
woodwork painted bright cinnabar red, the roof tiles scintillating in the sunlight, 
gilded surfaces glittering against the sky, wind-bells hanging from the eaves 
singing melodiously as swung by gentle breeze, the nine golden rings atop the 
towftring pagoda, the buildings vast in scale: all evoked wonder and awe. Away 
from the din and turbulence of everyday life, confronted by profound beauty a 
devotee could visualize the unstained purity of the human spirit. The octagonal 
Yumedono or ‘Dream Hall’ today commemorates the site where Prince 
Shotoku once lived. The roof ornament in gilded bronze is the dntamc/m jewel 
with beams of light radiating in all directions, resting on a lotus flower and a vase 
(kala^a) covered with a canopy. It symbolizes this sacred hall as a centrum 
whence radiates the divine force of Dharma. In the hall stands an image of 
Avalokite^vara modelled after Prince Shotoku, which was given his body length. 
In his hands rests the flaming cintdmani, the emblem of the Bodhisattva’s 
power of liberation. In 623 Tori Busshi’s Triad of Sakyamuni, accompanied by 
two Bodhisattvas, was enshrined in the Horyuji so that Prince Shotoku might 
reach the ‘Land of Bliss’. 

The kondo or golden hall of the Horyuji is adorned with murals whose style 
has close affinities to that of India. Its special importance lies in reflecting the 
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artistic achievements of sevenfli century India. In the years 643-646, 648-649 
and 657-661 the entourage of the Chinese envoy Wang Hsuan-ts’e ^ed the 
frescoes on the walls of monasteries in India. Later on these paintings were 
compiled in 40 fascicules. Some of them were taken to Japan by the Korean 
artist Honjitsu, and they are said to have been the models for Hoiyuji murals. 

The earliest preserved painting of the first half of the seventh century is the 
Tamamushi Shrine which has scenes of the worship of the sacred relics of the 
Buddha, sacrifice for a stanza, sacrifice to a hungry tigress, Mount Sumeru: self- 
sacrificing deeds of the Bodhisattvas earned them the merits of their karma to 
Buddhahood. The toot texts are the Suvarmprabh^a and Mahdparinirvam- 
sutra. Buddhism, a religion of peace and moral grandeur, contributed to far- 
reaching political, social and spiritual advance. Its ascendance was a victory of 
novelty over tradition whose grass-root customs, popular cults, practices and 
deities were merged into the new Dharma. It was a challenge to the latent 
intellectual capabilities of Japan, an opportunity for potential literacy and an 
impressive asset to cultural outflow. 

Statues of the Guardian Kings of the Four Directions (Caturmaharajika) 
stand on the main altar of the Horyuji. The figure of Wupak^ is inscribed with 
the name of the sculptor Yamaguchi no Okuchi who was commissioned to carve 
an image in 650. These figures are distinctive in style in the schematic design of 
the garments, a tendency to natural proportions, and fi'ee hanging draperies. 

A beautiful wooden sculpture of Avalokite^vara at the Horyuji temple dated 
to about 660 shows a development in modelling. 

The paintings of those reborn in paradise, on the base of the Tachibana 
Shrine, are the most Indian of any in Japan. They present a seductive charm 
with their fi'eer postures, expressive faces, and languid eyes. 

Painter Motozane made a copy of the Buddha’s Footprints while in China. 
These had been brought to China from India by Wang Hsuan-ts’e. 
A stone at the Yakushiji shows this Buddha-pada. 

Remarkable life-size clay sculptures of the Twelve Yaksa Generals of 
Bhaisajyagum in Shin Yakushiji are the culmination of the art of the Nara period. 
A gilt bronze head of Bhai^jyaguru, originally the main image of Yamada-dera 
is 98.3 cm, dated to 685, is now in the Koflikuji at Nara. It must have been a 
monumental image of majestic proportions. 

The Hasedera plaque of 686 representing Sakyamuni and Prabhutaratna 
Buddhas follows the T’ang style. It pictures the 15th chapter of the 
Sacldhanna-pundarika-siitra ’s conception o,f the etermty of Dharma and of the 
infiniteness of the Buddha. The middle panel has the manifetation and teaching 
on Moimt Gi^dhrakuta. 
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Sugiyama ^eaks of Giq)ta influence on the two Bodhisattvas, SO^aprs^ha 
and Candn 4 }iabha, flanking Bhai^ajyaguru in the triad at Yakushiji monasteay 
He opines t^t the contrapposto seen in these statues goes back to the images 
of the GiQrta period carved in India. In 697 the monumental gilt bronze statue of 
Bhaisajyaguru, 255 cm high, was enshrined in the Golden Hall of the Yakushiji, 
Kara. It is the basic joroku size of sculpture, one of the most popular sizes, two 
and a half nietfeafor seated figures and twice that for standing ones. They 
represent the imification of idealization and realism in sculpture. The faces of all 
the three statues are of wonderful modelling, though the original gilding has 
peeled off. Tlie triad were to cure the pains of illness and to relieve emotional 
pressiues. The main image is a spiritual rendering of the human form as well as 
an idealized expression. 

The Tady Tachibana shrine stands on the altar of the Horyuji, and it is 
generally dated to 710. It represents the culmination of the bronze technique. 
The paintings on the sides of fliis shrine ‘seem more Indian than either Japanese 
or Chinese’ (Robert Treat Paine). 

Taima-dera was founded late in the seventh century at the foot of 
Mt. Nijo widi a statue of Maitreya as the main image. The present clay figure of 
Maitreya and the dry-lacquer figures of the four Lokapalas date from around 
710. The axis of the temple was changed to accommodate a large mandala as 
the main image. The Taima Mandala is based on the Amitayur-dhyana-sutra. 
It represents, for instance, the five dharands of the Gheranda-samhitd and 
other texts on Yoga. The pdrthivT dharand, dmbhasT dh., dgneyT dh., vdyavT 
dh., and dkdiST dh. are concentrations on the five elements. 

Around 711 new materials and techniques were introduced from China: the 
technique of using a woodai armature and making the statue with wet clay. The 
clay permitted the busshi ‘Buddhist sculptors’ to produce finely modelled 
forms. The aesthetic intuition and mastery of the materials resulted in the 
perfection of undulations in the drapery folds, visible muscular structure, more 
powerful expression and realistic forms. This wave of stucco sculpture had 
Indian origins. The stucco techniques of India reached oasis temples of Central 
Asia, Tun-huang, Maichishan, and metropolitan cities in China, and finally Jjqjan 
in the ei^th century. 

NARA OR TEMPYO PERIOD (71 1-781) 

In 710 the capital was shifted to Nara which was laid out with broad 
streets, palaces and temples on the pattern of Ch’ang-an, the capital of China. 
This period is called Nara after the city or Tempyo after the famous regnal 
period (729-48) in which the Daibutsu was made. 
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The earliest clay inuiges are the four groups of figures of 71 1 in the pagoda 
of Hoiyuji. They illustrate the nirvam of the Buddha on the north, sacred relics 
on the west, paradise of Maitreya on the south, and the discouree of Vimalalditi 
and Manju^if on the east. The statues of the Two Guardians in the central gate 
were also sculpted in 7 1 1 . The polychrome clay image of the nirvam of the 
Buddha shows his physician Jivaka. Kneeling in fi-ont, he took the Buddha’s 
pulse and announced his passing away. In these scenes the imagery has 
descended fiem the abstract to the real. 

In Japan, Sarasvatl (Benten or Benzaiten in Japanese) figures along with 
Laksiiu in the eighth century. In the annals of the Todaiji monastery it is said that 
the first ceremony of Kichijo-gekka celebrating the worship of LaksmI and 
Sarasvatl was held for the first time in the year 722. This may well be the year 
in which the two images were first consecrated. Ever since, the Kichijo-gekka 
has been an annual celebration at the Todaiji at Nara. The Todaiji image of 
Sarasvatl belongs to the ‘serene’ {Santa) type in contrast to the ‘violent’ 
(krodha) manifestations of divinities. The Santa aspect is reflected in the 
modelling of the graceful narrow eyes and placid lips. This Sarasvatl image 
originally had eight arms, out of which five arms survive, with none of the 
original attributes. Her eight hands once held the bow, arrow, sword, trident, 
axe, vajra, cakra and noose. The image was a casualty of the catastrophic fire 
that broke out in 954. Both the images were reduced to whitish clay colour, 
revealing that they were of unbaked clay. The height of Sarasvatl is six and a 
half feet 

Dry lacquer statues of the Eight Classes of Beings from the middle Nara 
period in the hall of Koflikuji were done with sensitivity. The eight were: deva, 
naga, yaksa, gandharva, asura, garuda, kinnara and raahoraga. They were for 
the divine protection of the State. The five-storeyed pagoda was completed by 
730, and the images for the West Golden Hall were begun in 734. Images of 
Sakyamuni flanked by Manju^ii and Samantabhadra, the aforesaid Eight 
Classes, the statues of Brahma and Indra, and several others formed an 
impressive array in the hall. 

The Hokkedo was put up by 733 for priest Roben. It was sanctified by 
Amoghapa^a Lokeivara, Brahma and Indra, the Foiar Lokapalas, and the Two 
Door-guardians or Nio. In 743 a vegetarian feast was held at the temple for 
reverence to the Suvarna-prahhdsa-sutra. The sculptures of BrahmS and 
Indra show a harmony between spiritual peace and physical form. 

Tempyo ‘Peace under Heaven’ was meant to be an era of peace, but 
political conditions were not stable. Hirotsu^ led an uprising against the central 
government. The Avatamsaka-sutra was invoked to suppress the rebellion. 
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Twenty days after the recitation of the Avataihsaka, Hirotsugu was c{q}tur6d 
and executed. 

In 740 Emperor Shomu saw a colossal Rocana at Chishikiji near modem 
Osaka. He said ‘we have the most sincere desire to create one ourselves’ (as 
recorded in the Shoku Nihongi Annals). 

Floating inj sea of verdant woods is the golden ornament of the imposing 
roof of the DhibutSu-den ‘Hall of the Great Buddha’ of the Todaiji monastery. 
Daibutsu-den enshrines the virat rupa of Rocana, in the form of a gigantic 
statue, in the national temple of eighth century Japan. Emperor Shomu had 
vowed to raise this statue to a- height of 48 feet to symbolize the power of the 
profane and the profound. Twelve years and immense materials were spent in 
casting the Daibutsu. On 9 April 722 it was consecrated in a sumptuous 
ceremony, which was presided over by Bodhisena, the first historic Indian to 
have visited Japan. He was a brahmin of the Bharadvaja gotra. Inspired by 
ManjuM, he went to China to Wu-tai shan mountains sacred to ManjuM. 
On Imperial invitation, he arrived in Japan in A. D. 736 where he was warmly 
welcomed. The people knew him as the Baramon (Brahmin) Archbishop. On 
25 Febmary 760 he entered in eternal samadhi and his disciple Shuei (Taisho 
Shinshu Daizokyo 5 1 : 987a) wrote: ‘On his death we felt as though the main 
prop of the house were broken and we deplored we could hear his virtuous 
voice no more.... His wisdom, vast as the ocean, always pours over us without 
ever being dried up.’ In this Todaiji temple consecrated by the Brahmin 
Archbishop, we can view an expressive range of Nara sculptures of Brahma, 
Indra, Four Lokapalas, Surya, Candra, Sarasvatl and ^rilaksml which have 
escaped the ravages of fire. In front of the Great Buddha Hall stands the 8th 
century octagonal bronze lantern adorned with musicians of heaven on its grilled 
openwork amid florid array of cloud patterns and swirling drapery. The world’s 
largest statue in the world’s largest wooden building was intended to express a 
spirit of devotion in all its grandeur and magnificence and at the same time to 
give concrete embodiment to national solidarity of all classes of the population. 
It was a major step towards the democratization of Dharma. 

To this day the Todaiji and other monasteries and museums of Japan have 
masks which were used in the Bugaku or Gagaku dance and music which was 
introduced to Japan by Bodhisena. There are the masks of Baramon (Brahmin), 
Garu^ Sagara nagaraja, Yaksa, India, Brahma, Surya, Kubera, Agni, Vasistha 
isi, Hvara, Laksnu and others, used in dances performed in temples and in the 
Imperial Palace at banquets. These forms have been preserved as ceremonial 
dances for national celebrations. Some of the musical pieces pertain to Bairo or 
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Bhairava. I had the pleasure of listening to Japanese sacral music at Ann Aitxnr, 
Michigan (USA) and was charmed by die depth of its perceptivity. 

A few yards from Yakushiji is the Toshodaiji monastery, where the aura of 
Classical times Ungers to this day. It was built for the Chinese Bhiksu Ganjin 
who had been invited to Japan in 753 to strengthen monastic discipline in the 
opulent monasteries of Nara. He succeeded in giving birth to forces which were 
to correct laxities and extravagances. The severity, calm and purity of Ganjin’s 
character is reflected in his reaUstic statue. The array of statues in the kondo of 
this temple expresses the power and grace of the pantheon, with Rocana seated 
in the centre, the origin of all in the cosmos. The wooden figures of Brahma, 
Indra and the Four Lokapalas make an imposing phalanx of statues. When I 
visited the stupa of Ganjin in September 1970, alongwith Swami Omanand 
Sarasvati, at the door stood a lady who later disclosed herself as Mrs. Fusano 
Okada, the wife of a textile magnate. While we circumambulated the stupa and 
pondered over the flown centuries, Mrs.Okada gazed at us, absorbed in a 
reverie. As we came out of the door, we presented her a sandal incense-stick, 
Prof. Chikyo Yamamoto inteipreted her innermost thoughts: ‘She is so happy to 
see an Indian priest. It is in ten thousand years that one may have this pious 
privilege.’ So deeply was she moved that she composed a poem on the spot. 
Memories of eighth century Nara became alive in a sacral realism of the 
present. 

The largest dry-lacquer statue of the Thousand-armed Avalokite^vara, 18 
feet high, is in the Toshodaiji which was founded in 759, and where Ganjin lived 
till his nirvana in 763. Its majestic proportions exuding power, the thousand 
arms remind of the Purusa-sukta of the Rg-Veda. 

The vT^ under its Japanese form biwa is an integral characteristic of the 
Japanese Sarasvati. The most ancient biwa known today is preserved in the 

Shosoin Repository, dating to 757 A. D. 

The Shin Yakushiji houses the clay statues of the twelve Yaksa- 
mahasenapatis of Bhaisajyaguru. They have been dated to 760. Once, when the 
renowned photogr^her Mr. Ogawa shone a spotlight on die head of one of the 
statues, it caused the violent, wrathful face to appear as if it were floating out 
of the darkness. The light emphasized the wide open eyes, the flamg nostrils, 
the tensed tendons of the face, a violent expression, and an iron will to root out 
sin. The manyu-sukta of the Rg- Veda came alive in it. 

Sculpting projects continued at the Horyuji till the late eighth centi^. The 
clay statues of Brahma, Indra, Four Lokapalas were housed in the refectory, 
and belong to the 760s, They evince the beautiful touch of the artist and are 
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exquisitely rendered. Refinement of modelling and beauty of their facial 
expressions ronind of T’ang Buddhist sculptures. 

The Saidaiji monastery was constructed to house the Four LokapSlas in 
fulfilment of a vow of Empress Shotoku taken in 764. Four Iwonze statues wae 
commissioned to quash the rebellion of Nakamaro Fujiwara, based on the 
Suvarna-prabhasa-svUm which teaches that the Four Kings favour a ruler who 
governs the nation properly. None of these statues remains today, except the 
demons beneath their feet. Only a wood-core dry lacquer polychrome statue of 
Laksml, datable to about 790, exists by coincidence. 

In 770 Empress Shotoku had one million mini-pagodas made, each with a 
Buddhist dh&rani wood-printed on paper. The technique of wood-block 
printing must have come fi’om China. Wang Hsuan-ts’e had brou^t stamped 
pictures fixrm India in 660. 

Empress Shotoku ordered in 767 that the worship of Laksml be held in all 
the provincial temples {kokubunji) to ‘bring peace, timely rains, good crops 
and happiness to the people’. The first special service was held at Yakushiji in 
770. The painting used in this savice has survived. It is painted in varied colours 
on hemp, with complicated lines, a sensitive rendering of transparent gauze 
garments, and it emphasizes feminine beauty. 

EARLY HEIAN OR JOGAN PERIOD (782-897) 

The Jingoji temple in Kyoto has many sculptures in Jogan style. It was 
founded around 800 and its main image of Bhaisajyaguru was of heavy 
proportions. 

In 804 Kobo Daishi sailed to China in quest of the ‘ornamental heart of 
mystery’ of Esoteric Buddhism, Shingon or Mantrayana. It was the new 
denomination which had gained vogue in the Imperial metropolis of T’ang China 
which was the golden epoch of ever-new glory on the secular and spiritual 
planes. Indian teachers, at the Imperial court and in monasteries, lent 
resplendence to the times. Their sonorous recitation of mantras in Sanskrit 
accompanying gorgeous tantric rites emanating fiom the philosophical subtleties 
of Mantrayana was the new dimension that had attracted the young Kobo 
Daishi (then known as Kukai) to Ch’ang-an the cultural centre of Asia. It was 
here that Kobo Daishi met his master Hui-kuo (746-805), the patriarch of 
Esoteric Buddhism in China. Hui-kuo was a disciple of Amoghavajra (Chin. Pu- 
k’ung, 705-774) who had inherited the Dhaima from Vajrabodhi (d. 741). 
Master Hui-kuo was highly esteemed as the successor to Amoghavajra. 

When Kobo Daishi called on his guru-to-be, Hui-kuo was full of joy and 
assurance that the great Mantrayana had a glorious future. This dramatic 
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encountca- is narrated by Kobo Daishi himself: ‘I called on the ri)bot in the 
con^jany of five or six monks fiom the Hsi-ming Temple. As soon as he saw me 
he smil^ with pleasure and joyfully said, “I knew that you would come; I have 
waited for such a long time. What pleasure it gives me to look upon you today 
at last. My life is drawing to an end, and until you came there was no one to 
whom I could transmit the teachings. Go without delay to the altar of abhiseka 
with incense and a flower.” I returned to the temple where I had been staying 
and got the things which were necessary for the ceremony. It was early in the 
sixth month then that I entered the altar of abhiseka for primary initiation.’ 

Kobo Daishi mastered all that Hui-kuo had to offer, as one would ‘pour 
water from one jar into another’. The final instructions of Hui-kuo to Kobo 
Daishi were: ‘Now my existence on earth approaches its term, and I cannot 
long remain. I urge you, therefore, to take the mandalas of both realms and the 
hundred volumes of the teachings of the Diamond Vehicle, together with the 
ritual implements and these objects which were left to me by my master. Return 
to your country and propagate the teachings there. When you first arrived, 

1 feared 1 did not have enough time left to teach you everything, but now I have 
completed teaching you, and the work of copying the sutras and making the 
images has also been finished. Hasten back to your country, offer these things to 
the court, and spread the teachings throughout your country, to increase the 
happiness of the people.’ 

Hui-kuo had the Twin Manillas drawn for him by the famous painter Li- 
chen assisted by more than ten other artists. They were polychrome. They 
found full efflorescence and finition in their new milieu. Though the original 
paintings of the manc^las brought by Kobo Daishi are now lost, but from them 
were p ain ted the Takao Mandalas in 824 in gold and silver lines on purple 
damask silk in polychrome. These are now preserved at the Jingoji monastery. 

Kobo Daishi studied Sanskrit under the Indian teachers Prajnat5ra and 
MuniM. He learnt the calligraphy of bijas and mantras which are still an 
integral part of Shingon. 

Versed in the new learning, endowed with treasures of books, holy images, 
ritual implements, Kobo Daishi reached his country in the tenth month of 806. 
This was the beginning of a new age in Japan. Kobo Daishi towers over the 
culture of his land. Alphabet, architecture, bridge-building, painting, 
democratization of education, poetics and profound philosophical thou^t: aU 
bear the impress of his deep insights and intimate committnent to toe hurnan 
condition. The Ufe of Kobo Daishi is pervaded with Sanskrit, fi-om the Sans^t 
script to its multi-dimensional expressions. He wrote.commentanes on Sansknt 
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bXjas or symbolic syllables, for example, Unji-gi ‘Signification of huifa’. The 
Sanskrit alphabet symbolized the profound to Kobo Daishi. He elaborates on it 
in his Hizo hoyaku ‘The Precious Key to the Secret Treasury’: 

[ I take refuge ] in the Silent One (Maha Vairocana) who is 
KA [ka^a], CA [cyuti], TA \tanka] 

TA [tathathd], PA [paramartha-satya], and YA \yana]. 


Here the alphabet is the dharma-man^a, evolving (KA), involving (CA), 
majestic (TA), Suchness (TA), the Ultimate Truth (PA), and the absolute 
Vehicle (YA) on which all are being carried. 

In the Twin Mandalas is mirrored the realm of Shingon or Mantrayana 
infused with Hindu deities. It is a complex empyrean populated with gods and 
rsis, spirits and furies, the inexhaustible beauties, potentialities, activities and 
mysteries of the world transformed into celestial personages. Here is the deep 
link of mantra with the arts: by sacred gestures (mudra), wealth of symbolism, 
liturgy, music, incense and song we return to art. Hundreds of deities of Indian 
origin are represented in the Twin Man<Mas of Japan, representing abstractions 
of thought and recondite mikkyo or esoteric doctrine around Vairocana ‘the 
Great Light’. This great art is koreru ongaku or ‘frozen music’ of manifest 
forms, awaiting one who has attained the summit, the himitsu shogon shin or 
the ‘Ornate Heart of Mystery’. They inspire a sense of hidden meaning into the 
onlooker. Kobo Daishi has said, ‘People can be made to feel truth by means of 


forms and colours.’ 

The outermost quarter of the 
Garbhadhatu-mandala shows several Hindu 
deities, for example, Ganapati or Vinayaka. 
The Japanese names of Ganapati are 
Binayaka, Shoden and Kangiten. Binayaka is 
the most usual appellation in the Hizoki. 
Kangiten (Nandike^vara) denotes the god of 
business, prosperity, and well-being. Shoden 
can be rendered into Sanskrit as Aryadeva. 
Besides, specific manifestations have individual 
names. Tliere is a lovely illustration of this 
Gan^ati with an axe (Fig. 1) and a radish in a 



9th century scroll, kept in the Daigoji 
monastery at Kyoto, drawn in 821 A. D. 


Fig.l 

Ganiapati with an axe 
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Ganapati is still worshipped in Japan. At the Jingoji monastery of Takao a 
special temple is consecrated to the esoteric Twin Ganapati and every year a 
worship is held in his honour. In other Mantrayanic monasteries too special 
shrines are dedicated to Ganapati. Homes in Koyasan are hallowed by 
Ganapati. On the last day of my stay at Koyasan, I sat on a bench for the bus 
to the railway station. Curiosity took me inside the shop and there was a 
graceful image of a standing Ganapati in white wood. My repeated entreaties to 
the shop-owner to give it to me only evoked smiles and polite bowings. Alas for 
my vain desire! The overflowing bounty of the grace of Gan^ati still glimmers 
in the adoring hearts of Japan. 

The Trimurti of Brahma, Visnu and Maheivara appears in the outer quarter 
of the Taizokai or Gaibhadhatu-mandala. Brahma with four faces (Jap. Bonten) 
(Fig. 2), Narayana (Jap. Naraen-den) on a Garuda (Fig. 3), Uma and 
Mahe^vara (Jap. Uma-hi and Daijizai-ten) each of them riding on a separate 
bull (Fig. 4) in the drawings of Ken-i (A.D. 1030) are the purity of line and the 
rhythm of grace. How very Japanese they are, in their bold and charming 
strokes! Uma has her hair tied back like a daughter of Japan, with the perfume 
of the earth still lingering about her. 

Sarasvatl or Benzaiten appears with a vina or biwa (Fig. 5), sprung from 
the very soil of Japan. The Japanese representations of the Gods express a 
deep respect for the dignity of the human form, a love of purity and a vivid 
feeling for life. According to a Japanese text: ‘Sarasvatl is the compassionate 
Mother of all sentient beings. Her virtuous merits pervade the three thousand 
worlds. She bestows treasures. She is wondrous wisdom. She grants longevity 
and happiness. As she presides over music and eloquence, she is also called 
“Beautiful-Sound Devi ”. As she is a goddess of profit, virtues and knowledge she 
is also known as Guna-devi. She grants desires to those who pray for treasures 
or profits, eloquence or music, dexterity or wisdom.’ 

In Japanese paintings and woodcuts we find the representation of several 
brdhmana sages, for example, Vasistha, Ahgiras, Gautama, Atri, Bhrgu. Here 
are line-drawings of Vasistha (Fig. 6), Angiras (Fig. 7) and Atri (Fig. 8) with their 
consorts from the Taizokai man^la of A. D. 806. 

After Kobo Daishi had established the monastery at Koyasan, in A. D. 823 
he was given control of the Kyo-o-gokoku-ji ‘Temple for the Protection of the 
Country through the Noble Dharma’, popularly termed Toji or Eastern Temple. 
This was the es tablishm ent of Manfrayana in the capital of Japan itself. The 21 
statues in the lecture hall at Toji arranged in a mandala paradigm are an 
impressive monument to a ceremony that was performed in the 9th century for 
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^ Fig. 5 

Uma and MaheSvara, each of them riding on a Sarasvatl with a Vina 

separate bull 

the well-being of the country. Among them are the imposing statues of Brahma, 
(Plate 1) Skanda KMtikeya, Sarasvatl and others, besides deities of ferocious 
appearance whose profound and mysterious sculptures radiate irresistible 
power. This monastery has preserved the oldest Gyodo masks employed in 
ceremonial dances. To name a few:, the masks for Brahma, Indra, Surya, 
Kubera, Agni, Vasistha and Kvara. 
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Fig. 6 

Vasi^ha (Jap. Basu-sen) 


Fig.7 

Angiras and consort 


^ - . Till recent times, Koyasan 

Z' ^ A forbade the presence of women, 

{ I Y while Muroji welcomed them and 

\ thus was destined to be a more 

popular place for pilgrimage, known 
as the ‘Koya for women’. There is a 
\ ^argsiniageofMaitreya Buddha on 

^ which leads to this temple. While it 

reminds us of its prototypes at 
Bamiyan, it is a delicate line 
engraving on the cliff. The central 

/ image of Sakyamuni at Muroji is 

flanked by Bhaisajyaguru and 
Ksitigarbha on the left and by 

. . ^ Manjuiii and Avalokite^vara to the 

Atn and consort . , i ^ 

right. The Muroji temple was famous 

for the mandala of Indra as the lord of rainfall, painted on a wooden wall at the 
back of the main sanctum. On numerous occasions prayers have been offered 
for rain during serious droughts. In A. D. 824 Japan’s most accomplished rain- 
maker Kobo Daishi performed puja for rain which was a resounding success. 
The holy lake at Muroji is shaped like the Siddham-nagari letter varh 
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representing Vairocana, the prime principle of the universe: for crossing over 
from sarhsata into nirvana. 

The Juiii-ten ‘Twelve Devas’ were featured on sets of paintings or 
sculptures, as well as in the Garbhadhatu-mani^la. They govern Ae ten points 
of the compass (E, S, W, N, NE, SE, SW, NW, zenith and nadir) and the two 
luminaries Svm and Moon. They are Indra, Agni, Yama, Naiirti, Vanina, Vayu, 
Kubera, I^Stia, Brahma, PrthivI, Surya and Candra. There is a beautiful set of 
the Twelve Devas from the Saidaiji Temple at Nara. 

Fudo Myoo or Acala Vidyaraja is the main deity of Japanese homa 
(goma). He is surrounded by flames and is a manifestation of the power of 
Vairocana. He is veiy popular in Japan. The Red Acala of Myooin of Koyasan 
sits on a rock with a background of flames, indignation glares from his eyes to 
terrify away all evil. His esoteric name Vajr^ala reminds of the epithet of the 
cosmic form of Lord Krsna vajranalarka-dyutim aprameyam in the 
Bhagavad-GXtd. 

HEIAN 2, FUJIWARA PERIOD (898-1 1 84) 

The Fujiwara family, whose regency continued from the ninth century up to 
the twelfth, were prolific builders of temples. The greatest builder among them 
was Michinaga. In 1019 he began the construction of a wide hall to enshrine 
nine large images of Amitabha and named it Muryoju-in which was focused on 
the SukhavatT doctrines of meditation on Amitayus. In 1022 the main Golden 
Hall and the Hall of Five Vidyarajas (Godaido) were completed and the entire 
monastery was named Hojoji. In 1030 his daughter Shoshi (988-1074) built a 
sub-temple in Hojoji. In its meditation hall she enshrined Amitabha with four 
acolyte Bodhisattvas; Avalokite^vara, Mahasthanaprapta, Ksitigarbha and 
Nagaijuna. The main image of its Golden Hall was a ten-metre statue of 
Mahavirocana, flanked by Sakyamuni, Bhaisajyaguru, Manju^, Maitreya, 
Brahma, Indra, and the four Lokapalas. The Hojoji became the supreme 
monument of the Fujiwara regents, and exerted tremendous influence on the 
architecture, statues and paintings of later times. The genius of the sculptor 
Jocho at the Hojoji was so distinguished that he was honoured with a Buddhist 
title. In his sculpture the tranquillity of the Absolute harmonizes with the 
compassion (karund) for the finite. 

The major temple constructed under the influence of the style of Hojoji was 
the Byodo-in. In 1052 Yorimichi dedicated the image of Vairocana as the 
principal object of worship. Ihe next year, he dedicated the Amitabha Hall, now 
called Phoenix Hall (Jap. Hoodo), which recreated the Pure Land of Amitabha 
in tangible form. The central image has the rich glow of gold, its beautiful lotus 
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seat retains its brilliant original cotouring, and on the pedestal is a disk inscribed 
with Sanskrit mantras in the Siddham form of the Nagari script. The pillars, 
bracketing, ceiling and other woodwork is decorated in appealing coloured 
designs. The upper part of the walls have fifty-two adoring Bodhisattvas in 
wood, floating on clouds. 

Kiyohira from a branch of the Fujiwara family dedicated the Chusonji in 
1 1 26 to ensure the peace and prosperity of the nation and to lead the souls of 
victims of the earlier Nine Years’ and Later Three Years’ Wars to the SukhavatT 
Pure Land. The main image was of Sakyamuni, besides a sutra repository 
which had the complete Tripitaka written in gold and silver on indigo paper. Its 
bronze bell hung in the bell house weighed 300 kilograms. Qiusonji was to rival 
the glories of the capital Kyoto. The white colour Ekaksara Cakravartin has a 
charm of features in its life-like realism. 

In 1013 Genshin commissioned the painting of a ‘Mandala of Welcome to 
Amitabha’s Paradise of SukhavatT,’ known for short as Raigo in Japanese. It is 
the descent of Amitabha, Bodhisattvas and monks fi-om paradise to welcome 
dying supplicants. (Plates 2, 3) It was inspired by Genshin’s reading of sums, 
millions of recitations, copying sutras, and making Buddhist images. The Raigo 
paintings on the door of the Phoenix Hall are of the Genshin school and vividly 
executed. The Phoenix Hall paintings served as models for subsequent Raigo 
depictions. Yamagoshi Raigo or paintings of an outsized Amitabha encouraging 
the supplicants from beyond the Western mountains became a preference for 
their rapid motion. Popularity of tlie Raigo pictures led to Raigo representations 
in wood. In 1045, Prince Atsuakira (d. 1051) enshrined Raigo statues. 

Shokai, a monk who practised lotus meditation at the Kofukuji, made the 
Shokai man^la in 989. It was ‘woven from lotus fibres’ indicating that it was a 
tapestry. Tradition says that later on lotus flowers appeared from the fibres and 
they were copied as an addition to the outer border. This manctola is based on 
the Amitayur-dhydna-sutra. Against a background of temples, lotus pond, is a 
dominant Amitabha with Avalokite^vara and Mahasthanaprapta. On the left- 
hand border are the sixteen ways to meditate as preached by Buddha to 
VaidehT the mother of Ajata^atru. 

Japan has preserved the tradition of model books for accuracy of 
iconography in the icon-rich theogony of Mantrayana or Shingon. The earliest 
model book is the Gobushingan which was drawn under the personal 
supervision of ^ubhakarasiriiha who was in China from 716-735 till his death 
at the age of 99 years. This bas Sanskrit captions, with drawing indications in 
Chinese. Kakugen, who lived 1 000- 1 065, has left drawings of homa-kunJas. 
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The Indian monk SOryaya^as (10I7>1073) wrote the mantras of deities in 
Sanskrit and drew illustrations of 428 mudras. One of the outstanding 
iconograpiiers of Japan is Shinkaku (111 7-80) who wrote his Besson-tafdd in 
57 scrolls with text and over 300 illustrations. Shocho (1205-1281) wrote a 
vast compendium Asabasho in which ritual and iconography (in colour) are 
treated at length, running into 228 scrolls. Dhyanabhadra the Indian teacher has 
left 291 illustratibns of demons causing illnesses, with Sanskrit mantras to ward 
them off. From the 12th century, by the inspiration of Emperor Shirakawa and 
his gum KakuyO, commenced an un-intermpted tradition of iconographic model 
books. 

KAMAKURA PERIOD (1185-1332) 

The Kamakura period was a crucial turning point in the history of Japan. In 
the long bloody war of 1 1 80-85 Yoritomo (1 147-99) defeated his rivals and 
established the capital of his military government (bakufit) at Kamakura away 
from Kyoto. In this turmoil, an innovative style of Buddhist sculpture arose 
under the brillant sculptor Unkei (died 1223). He was bom in a busshi family, 
who had produced statuary for Buddhist monasteries for generations of master 
and disciple. The burning of the Kofukuji and Todaiji monasteries by the Taira 
chieftain in 1 1 80 aroused the antipathy of the nation as these two temples had 
been the pride of Japan since the eighth century. This tragedy came as a shock 
to Kokei, and his son Unkei, and to other Nara busshi. Unkei had the Lotus 
Sutra transcribed at this time to petition Buddha’s grace. Seven of the eight 
scrolls of this Lotus Sutra commissioned by Unkei have survived. The shafts of 
the scrolls were made from the wood of the charred pillars of the Todaiji. Unkei 
was ftie chief sculptor at the Jorakuji monastery and also worked at Koftikuji. 
Unkei was living with and working for battle-scarred warriors in a simple and 
virile atmosphere. Overflowing with vitality, he was shaping a stirring and heroic 
style. He was endowed with a richly creative spirit and he fast created a 
sculpture appropriate to the age of warriors. His sculptures of the patriarchs of 
the Hosso sect or cittamdtratd sect were based on the Vijndnavdda of 
Maitreyanatha, Asanga, Vasubandhu and Dharmapala. The statue of Maitreya 
with lacquer and gold leaf over wood at the Kofukuji displays the developed 
style of Unkei, so perfectly formed that we can sense that he had penetrated to 
the very depths of his art. The statues of Vasubandhu (Jap. Seishin) and Asatiga 
(Jap. Muchaku) completed in 1208 at the northern circular hall of the Kofukuji 
are strikingly imaginative portraits. As we gaze at them, we want to cry: here at 
last is real sculpture. They are the greatest of his masterpieces. These two great 
masters of Buddhist thought stand life-size, as if alive, impressive in the 
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simplicity of their handling, in the natural hang of the gamients, and their eyes 
widi a realistic ^aride. 

In 1191 Shoga drew the paintings of the Twelve Gods at the Toji 
monastery. The twelve are: India, Agni, Yama, Nairrti, Varuna, Vayu, Kubera, 
Kana, Brahmfi, PrthivT, Surya, and Candra. (Plate 4) They are standing figures 
in profile. They are drawn with a fluency of line which buckles and fluctuates 
from broad to thin. They reflect a new type of iconography and stylistic 
changes. 

Kaikei was a fellow apprentice with Unkei and he learnt the techniques of 
carving Buddhist statues from Kokei. People of his time hailed him as ‘a man 
with almost no equal’. Kaikei and Unkei were con^ting in speed and skill. He 
was always looking for new horizons. During his youth, his signature was 
unusual in using the Sanskrit character orh, pronounced an in Japanese. His 
signature read: ‘The kosho (skilled artist) Kaikei of the Buddhist name An 
(written in Siddham script) Amida Butsu’ or orh Amitabha Buddha. His style 
came to be called the Annami style (‘om namah' style). It was unique and 
overflowed with intellectual beauty and realism. This was his individual style, 
distinct from the Kei school. One of his early works is the Maitreya at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, sculpted in 1 1 89. It is a wooden statue 
completely covered with gold, charming in its modulations in the draperies and 
its mundane directness of the Kamakura period. His style reached its perfection 
in the painted wood statue of Ksitigarbha in the Todaiji, Nara. The brilliant 
carving of the robes and the expression on the face combines dignity with grace. 
The celebrated statues of the Two Guardians (Nio) of the Southern Main Gate 
of the Todaiji were carved in 1203 by Kaikei and Unkei. Rising to an imposing 
nine metres they are heroic statues. He carved the statues of the Ten Great 
Disciples of the Buddha (Jap. Ju Daideshi) at the Daiho-onji in Kyoto. They are 
full of charming daintin ess, a beauty with which any one could feel intimate. 
Kaikei and Unkei are the most representative of those who created the 
sculpture of the Kamakura period. 

The zenith of the Unkei-style sculpture found in the Kamakura region is the 
Kamakura Daibutsu, the colossal bronze image of Amitabha, 1 1.5 metres high. 
Its casting was begun in 1252 nnd er the sponsorship of monk Joko. He raised 
funds among the people instead of donation by a rich potentate. The robes 
moulded in thick, deep folds create a vivid impression of flowing movement. 
The serene face an expression of ineffable calm. Its size and workmanship 
mark it out as a pro min ent masterpiece. It is deservedly the symbol of Japan 
today, consttncted by contributions of devotees of (he Sukhavatl sect. Five 
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centuries a^o, a tidal wave swept away its hall and since it has sat under die 
open sky. Despite its immensity, the statue has an aesthetic fluency. The stable 
gazes downward with an aura of divine compassion {karunS) while the 
devotees chant adoration to Amitabha ^Infinite Illumination’, namoAmida 
butsu, so that there ^lines die light of illumination regained. 

A statue -efSarasvatr (Jap. Benzaiten) was carved in wood in 1266 and 
enshrined in the Shrine of Music in Kamakura as the goddess of music. Her 
arms are positioned for playing a vim. Its important feature is that a nude body 
is shown in sculpture. Nude statuary was popular in Kamakura. It bestowed 
earthly charms on heavenly beings. The Kamakura period had masks for 
Bugaku dance. These masks covered only the face, and were derived from 
India or Campa. 

The popularity of the meditative Zen sect was swiftly growing during the 
entire thirteenth century. It was centred on Kamakura, where Zen temples were 
concentrated. This art had very distinctive features. The paintings of great 
masters were given much importance, as they were looked upon as the 
embodiment of Dharma. These paintings were called chinzo, in which absolute 
fidelity to the master’s features was the prime requisite. The ‘Red-Robed 
Bodhidharma’ by an unknown artist in 1271 , is a superb work, and registered 
as a National Treasure (Plate 5). It is one of the finest Buddhist paintings of the 
Kamakura period. It occupies a position of isolated grandeur in the evolution of 
Zen painting. The colophon in the painting reads: 

He [Bodhidharma] was the youngest son of the King of KancT, 

And follower of Prajnatara’s eminent line. 

He came to China, and the strange five-petalled flower blossomed. 

The flagrant doctrine was transmitted on to Japan. 

The auspicious signs like sands of the river. 

The Raigo paintings gained immense popularity in the Kamakura period. 
They showed the Descent of Amitabha across the mountains over a panoramic 
landscape. Amitabha and his two great Bodhisattvas were resplendent in gold. 
They were expressive of the devotees who embarked on the boat of 
Amitabha’s vow to be ‘able to cross over the turbulent sea of birth and death, 
and arrive at the shore of the Pure Land. The dark clouds of worldly passions 
will then hasten to clear away, for the enlighteiing moon of truth begins to shine’ 
(Tannisho). These paintings show King Bimbisara and his Queen VaidehT’s 
vision of die Paradise of Amitabha. Amitabha was sometimes accompanied by 
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Plate 1 Brahma (Jap. Bon-ten), a wooden statue in die Sermon Hall of the Toji 

monastery, Kyoto, 9th century 
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Plate 2 One of the Twenty-five Bodhisattvas on a cloud, in the Phoenix Hall of the 
Byodo-in. These Bodhisattvas come down firom the Sukhivatl Paradise, playing music 
and dancing, to welcome devotees at the time of dieir decease. 
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Plate 3 Mantras written 
in Sanskrit placed on the 
lotus pedestal inside the 
image of Amitabha, in 
the Phoenix Hall of the 
Byodo-in monastery. It 
is dated 1053. 



Plate 7 Ku^a for 
homa in the Gcana-ro-dan- 
yo, an 11th century 
manuscript illustrating the 
Nava-graha, TVenty-eight 
naksatras, and various 
types (rf kundos for homa 
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Plate 5 Red-robed Bodhidharma, painted on siLk with ink and colours, in 1271 by an 
unknown artist.104.8 x 46.4 cm. It is in the Kogakuji Monastery in Japan. 
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Plate 6 Iconography of the Rohini naksatra for naksatra-isti in the 11th century 
manuscript Goma-ro-dan-yo. The name of Rohini is written on the top right hand in 
Siddham letters of the 7th century. 
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TwoQty-five Bodhisattvas, who personified the twenty-five stq)s of samadhL 
After the thirteenth century, these Bodhisattvas became an orchestra and 
dancing troiqre to greet a devotee awaiting rebirth. 

NAMBOKUCHO PERIOD (1333-1391) 

In 1333 the Japanese artist Mokuan went to China to paint in the Zen ink 
style. The Zen monks used ink sparingly and boldly. The pure ink monochrome 
was a reminder of tiie Zen dictum: ‘Many colours blind your visiwi.’ Eccentric 
figures, idealized landscapes, unfilled space, a suggested sense of artistic 
balance in an asymmetric composition reflected the Sanskrit rupam iunyatd, 
sunyatd eva rupam. These ink paintings, known as sumie in Japanese, were 
the creations of religious and serene minds. 

The cultural forms that evolved in Zen had seven characteristics which are 
of equal si gnifi cance and in their insqrarability form a perfect whole. The seven 
characteristics are: 

1 . No rule. Asymmetry 

2. No complexity. Simplicity 

3 . No rank. Sublime Austerity, Lofty Dryness 

4. No mind, Naturalness 

5. No bottom. Profound Subtlety, Subtle Profundity 

6. No hindrance, Freedom firom Attachment (asanga) 

7. No stirring. Tranquillity iiamatha) 

Hajuin calligraphed MU in grass style. MU appears in a well-known koan, 
used as an aid to attain Awakening. A monk once asked Master Chao-chou if a 
dog has the Buddha-nature. The Master simply retorted: MU ‘no’. But this 
reply transcends ‘no’ in the word’s ordinary sense. When the meaning of MU is 
realized truly, tire True Self, the Formless Self, is awakened. In other words, far 
from simply meaning ‘no’, MU is Zen itself. Although this character imparts an 
impression of grotesqueness, it rather attains the quality of Sublime Austerity 
(characteristic 3), replete with strength, constancy and a masculine vigour. Bofli 
the form of the character and the tone of the ink express Subtle Profundity 
(characteristic 5). 

When these characteristics permeate every aspect of human expression, 
they become alive and vital, vivid and refined in unique cultural forms, tiiat bring 
about the union of man with the ‘flower-heart’ {hana no kokoro) and ‘the 
universal heart’. The modem gadgetry of three-in-one derives from the 
‘Principle of Three’ in Ikebana, namely, heaven, eai^h and man. Man is a 
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channel for the ^iritual as well as the earthly: the three form tiie unbroken 
Three-in-qaie. They converge into endeavour in its twin aspects: the 
met^hysical and the practical, the trans-rational and the logical, die and 
vijnana aspects of Buddhism. The ‘Principle of Three’ was expressed in 
flowers by Buddhist monks in Japan to reflect the profound meaning otKaruria 
or Compassion for all life and cosmic law of growth. Hereby flower-heart, 
man’s heart and the universal heart were the deqr expression of life. The ‘artless 
art’ was th? Environment, touched by the breath of the qiirit, its creativity. 

India’s austerity was Japan’s elegance: minimum of lines to express 
plenitude of form. It is the aesthetic appreciation of stark poverty, of austere 
form, the sannyma of rupa. Haiku is the incarnation of loneliness, of minimal 
w(nxls. The dusty leaf-hut of hidia is n^ated in J^)an as a hut with not a single 
particle of dust Zen has transformed the primitive into an exquisite flower. The 
same is done by Japan to modem technology. The emptiness of the phmomenal 
world, called the ocean of existence or bhavasagara, is the sand garden at 
Ryoanji, the kare sansui ‘dry landscape’, traversing the seas of illusion towards 
the shores of satori ‘illumination’ to cross ovct the sandy ripples of the ocean of 
existence. 

MUROMACHI PERIOD (1392-1572) 

Zen influence increased and paintings expressed the Zen ideal of union with 
the infinite. The Zen painter sought the ‘truth’ of a landscape in sudden 
enlightenment. After long contemplation he seizes iimer tmth in a sword-like 
stroke of the brash. The Zen artists turned away from accurate detail and 
remarkable imaginative depth was achieved in the economy of black ink, the 
suiboku (water ink) paintings. The suiboku art found its best in landscape 
painting. Mincho (1352-143 1) painted ‘The Hermitage by the Mountain Brook’ 
with a lonely cottage over a stream, the solitary retreat of a Zen monk, in 
communion with nature. It was the ideal of the tapovana with towering cliffs, 
grtarled roots of the pine, the hut consciously over-enq}hasized, with a quality of 
mystery and awe. 

Sesshu was a Zen priest who lived from 1420 to 1506. He brought 
suiboku painting to its fullest efflorescence. He is the greatest master of the 
suiboku style who c^tured the mists enveloping the hills, the whiteness of the 
sand, a Buddhist temple lost in the foliage, in the shimmer of his softer and 
warmer ink-tones. Zen aesthetics was the perception of beauty in the most 
lowly object, in die most humble type of weak like the deccoation of the ridge of 
one’s humble straw roof. 
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CHIPBUDKIAS (KOPPA.BUTSU)OF ENKU ( 1632 . 95 ) 

Enku was bom as the son of an unknown fanner in central Japan. He 
entered a temple near his home and was given the Buddhist name Enku 
‘complete emptiness’ (iOnyata). He climbed Mount Fuji and prayed for the 
fulfilment of his vow to carve a hundred thousand Buddha images. The ground 
began to tremble, and the avatar of the mountain appeared and handed a 
hatchet to Enku. From ^larled and knotted timbers, from disfigured blocks he 
created images of sacred deities. At the back of several figures he wrote 
Sanskrit lettors. He carved Garudas for protecting temples, India (j£^. Indara 
Taisho), SarasvatT with attendants, Mahe^vara and Buddhist deities. On the 
image of SarasvatT carved in 1 686 he wrote the poem: 

Each day friis mind grows purer, 

The moon in the sky and myself 
Round and full. 

The sculptures of Enku sleep in tiny Shinto shrines and unattended Buddhist 
temples. They were a prayer for him, a form of meditation. Mind and hand 
united in spontaneous creativity. The koppa-butsu or tiny chip Buddhas were 
Enku’s invoition. They combined fiinction and material, the concept and vow of 
his laksapuja. The sinewy grain and swirling knot were allowed to play in 
inspiration and execution. It took him twenty-eight years to carve 100,000 
images and by this time he was fifty-nine. The inscription on Enku’s tomb at the 
Maitreya Temple in Mino Province says that he died in 1695. He asked a hole 
to be dug beside the river. The hole done, he sat in it, some one covered it with 
earth, and put a bamboo tube in the hole so that he could breathe. He had takai 
samadhi. Tall oak and cherry trees entwined with wisteria vines now stand at 
this spot of his nirvana. People living in the village say that these vines will 
bleed if anyone cuts them. 

Japan’s art is koreru ongaku ‘frozen music of forms’. A product of the 
Japanese soil from the Indian seeds of Bodhi, in an Indian hut with Japanese 
bamboos. In the graceful line and colour of Japanese paintings over the 
centuries the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, devas and dharmarajas, grahas and 
naksatras, raids and rsis gleam in a^)ects that range from serene enlightenment 
to ferocious combat with forces of evil and ignorance. Herein the Japanese 
painters and sculptors have concentrated their efforts in expressing in human 
terms a calm exterior and an int en se introspection. Even the multiplicity of arms 
snd heads is resolved into the rhythm of form. Here is the world of Indo- 
Japanese Art vdiich, in the words of an eighth century inscription: 
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Calim US, gives US a tranquil 
Every vulgar shadow is dissipated 
And cilice is subdued. 

Joy, yes, and Hanncmy. 

The Japmiese Okakura Tenshin stayed at the home of poet Rabindranath 
Tagore in 1902. It led to the cultural renaissance of India. Out of his talks with 
the Indian poet, Tenshin crystallized his essay on The Ideals of the East, his 
first publication in English. Tenshin ‘The Heart of Heaven’ launched the idea 
‘Asia is one’. Havell, Tagore, Coomaraswamy responded. The pioneers of 
modem Indian painting, Abanindranath Tagore, Nandalal Bose, and others, 
used Japanese bmshes and colours and reflected the diaphanous aura of 
Japanese paintings in their new creativity. The sketch manuals of Japanese 
iconography inspired the rise of Neo-Classical Indian art. The Sino-Japanese 
brush is an expressive instrument. It was invented by General Meng Tien who 
supervised part of the building of the Great Wall of China. Deer’s hair covered 
with goat’s hair a responsive bru^ tipped with a fine point. It was to expedite 
fire construction of the Great Wall to defend culture against the barbarians. Two 
thousand years later, India’s visual culture came alive with Japanese brushes. 
Tenshin had said: ‘Mind speaks to the mind. We listen to the unspoken, we gaze 
upon the unseoi.’ Likewise did Coomaraswamy say: ‘It is the work of poets to 
make the heart fi'ee.’ It was echoed in the researches of Coomaraswamy who 
found parallels for Vedic texts in Japanese art in his Elements of Buddhist 
Iconography published by the Harvard University in 1935. This cultural 
encounter left a deep impression on our national ethos. India linked freedom 
with Japan. Some of our revolutionaries sought refuge in Japan. 

To comprehend the subtle mind of Japanese art, we may take the great 
monk poet Saigyo (1118-1190) who was ‘a mind botii obeying and at one with 
nature’. To him we and nature are companions, and a vast and subtle music 
speaks to us fi'om nature. Saigyo identified himself with the inside-out of the 
Yoshino mountains, whose blossoms were a way into the inner depths, of 
journeying to the Himalayas: 

Do the white blossoms 
Chi my mountain take the place of 
Snow on the holy Himalayas? 

I wish to enter the profound 
Irnier depths of Mount Yoshmo. 
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Saigyo means ‘West-go* (sai ‘West’H^ ‘go’), and his poems speak of his 
mind emptied of all darkness, moving closer to the mounlains in the West. West 
means India. His name symbolizes his perennial pilgrimage (gyo) to India (sat), 
with the Moon a fellow pilgrim. The scrolls and statues, sutras and poems were 
the mind language of J^an, the energy of illumination, journeying to find the 
pulsing of a heart dyed in the syntax of the Himalayas, plates 6, 7) 

Year of writing: 2001 
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INDONESIAN ART: INDIAN ECHOES 

F or long centuries before freedom from Dutch Colonial rule, the 
beautifiil island country of Indonesia, abounding in art monuments full of 
grace and harmony, had been widely known as the island of Java. When the 
Ramayam was written, it was already known by the Indian name Javadvipa, 
reputed as full of mines of gold (Suvarndkaramandita). European scholars 
have held (hat the indygenous inhabitants here, like feose of other neighbouring 
regions woe of Malay-Polynesian stock, that is ethnically different fiom peoples 
from India. Ptolemy, the Greek Geographer of Alexandria, who knew the island 
as Javadieu that is Javadvipa, held fliat the people of the trans-Gangetic regions 
were called Cirrhadae or Piladai. These could have been Ciratas or Kiratas of 
the Indian tradition.’ Some Purdnas also locate the Kiratas as staying to the 
east.^ Though held as Austrics or people of South-Eastern regions outside 
India, traced among the Santalas and the Mundaric races of India, those people 
of South-Eastern countries could have actually been scions of the people known 
as Kiratas in India. Buddhist chronicles of Ceylon such as the Mahdvamsa and 
the Dipavarhsa hold that after the third Buddhist Synod convened by A^oka, 
two monks, Sona and Uttara by name were sent to Suvannabhumi for 
propagation of Buddhism. Thou^ there exist controversies about the exact 
identification of Suvannabhumi, it is generally held that Java along with Burma 
and the island of Sumatra had been reputed as Suvannabhumi? 

Though India’s contact with Java can be traced from such a remote age, 
earliest archaeological evidence of this contact finds mentioned in an inscription 
of only about die 4th century A. D. In this record there occurs the name of a 
ruler having a Hindu name called Pfirnavarman. This early phase of Hindu rule 
which was located in Western Java did not, however, last for long and the 
centre of cultural ^tivity had soon shifted to Dieng (Dihyang) plateau in central 
Java. Here at Dieng plateau have survived the earliest art monuments of Java 
principally, in the form of a group of temples of moderate shape, but quite 
significant in fiam and nr na men tal modulation. Originally there were quite a few 
of these shrines here of which four in a cluster are known as die Aijuna group 
bearing such names as Aquna, l^iikandi, Puntadeva arid Sembhadra (Plates la, 
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lb, Ic, Id), eadi with die prefix Can^, a generic term for structures cx'ten^es 
in Java. Each of these temples represents a cubical cell ^reached by a 
vestibule on one side, the three other side-walls find ornamented with pilasters 
and scu^tured panels. The roots in these temples have a repetition of the lower 
cell, the inside of the cells looking like hollow Pyramids. Upon the gateway of 
each, there occtirs a giant KTrttimukha decoration developed fixim fte makara 
ornament of Indian origin. At a little distance fi’om these temples stands a 
structure named Can^ Bhima (Plate 2a), more distinctive than others in shape, 
widi a square cella and an rqiproach vestibule, and several tries of successively 
diminishing shape, forming a pyramidal tower above. Another nearby shrine is 
found to bear the name Candi Ghatotkaca.(Plate 2b) This whole complex of 
architectural monuments calls to mind the Ratha shrines at MahSbalipuram near 
Madras and are found to bear closeness to the Gupta and Pallava temples of 
India. Besides these, there exist several other temples in eastern and southern 
parts of the Dieng plateau, all of which were Brahmanical in character, being 
dedicated to Visnu, ^iva, Brahma and other Hindu deities. Diet^ plateau, where 
these temples are located, was not a political centre but an area of pilgrimage 
with priests and ten^le servants as residents. The architectural monuments here 
were rich in sculpture, the finest works of which are found on the walls of Caii(h 
i^rikandi representing panels showing Brahma, Visnu and ^iva while Caitya 
window niches in the Can^ Bhima temple find decorated with heads showing 
individualistic traits, in which primitive Javanese trends are traced. 

By the end of the eighth century A. D. Java passed under the kings of the 
!$ailendra dynasty which had originated in Sumatra. The empire of the 
Sailendras known as the SrT Vijaya kingdom had ext^ded over Malay 
peninsula in the North and Indo-China in the North-East, but they had their 
glory firmly implanted in the art monuments which fiiey had founded at a place 
called Prambanam (Plate 3) in central Java. The Sailendras were devoted 
followers of Buddhism and the earliest of the monuments set up by them in 
Prambanam was a temple dedicated to the Tantric Mahayana Goddess Tara. 
This temple is known as the Canifi Kalasan (Plate 4) (built 778 A. D.). Though 
much enlarged in form, the main features of this Can<fi Kalasan temple had 
emulated the architectural characters of the earlier Dieng plateau temples, having 
a cubicle cella, superimposed with pyraimdal tiers and an approach vestibule. 
But on three side-walls of the temple here, are found attached three minor 
shrines, Mbich had images installed inside. Such arrangement of attached Quines 
bears similarity to shrines of Parivademtas on three walls in medieval taiq)les 
of India. Of the architectural developments under the ^ailendra rulos, the 
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Plate 3 Hie temple of Siva, Loro Joograng, Prambatiam, late 9th century A. D. (after 

restoration) 
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Plate 6 Rama encountering a crocodile, l$iva temple, Can(^ Loro Jongrang, 
Prambanam, late 9th century A. D. 
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temple of CaM Sewu reveals a close impcMt of familiarity with tiie ardritectural 
formulation found at Pahaipur near Rajshahi in present Bangladesh. 

The complex of Can^ Sewu has a plan and set up, having close conformity 
to the monastic set ups found in India, with a temple at the centre of an open 
courtyard surrounded by rows of small residential cells for monks, as found at 
Pahaipur. Here, instead of tiie cells for monks, there are two rows of small 
shrines along the four sides of the courtyard. At the centre of the courtyard 
stands the high rise terraced temple upon a square plan with four off-setted 
projections on four sides. On four sides of this stracture there is one inner and 
another outer row of small shrines forming two square enclosures around. 
Before the remains at Pahaipur had been discovered, the source of the plan 
followed in Candi Sewu and the Candi Borobudur had been held as obscure.^ 
The discoveries at Paharpur, held as the ruins of the celebrated Somapura 
\^hara of VarendiT, have clearly revealed that the planning of these monuments 
in Java were imbibed from the Gaud country imder Pala rule.^ That the 
Sailendras had very close ties with the Pala rulers of Gaud has been firmly 
established by an inscription found at Nalanda in Bihar.® This inscription has on 
record that Devapala, the son of Dharmapala, at the request of 
Suvarnadvipadhipa Maharaja ^rT Balaputradeva, had donated five villages 
for the upkeq) and repair of a monastery built by the ^ailendra king at Nalanda. 
In this inscription Balaputradeva is claimed as ‘Sailendra Vamsodbhava’’ and 
'YavabhumTpdla\ clearly identifying YavabhumT with SuvarnadvTpa and 
establishing the close relationship that Bengal had with Java. It is claimed that a 
guru of the Sailendras was a monk fiom the Gaud country. Traditions credit a 
monk named Gunavarman fiom Kashmir for introducing Buddhism in Sumatra 
sometime after 414 A. D, Fa Hsien, the noted Buddhist Monk fiom China, while 
visiting the country, found no trace of Buddhism in these areas where Buddhism 
had made its headway only under the Sri Vijaya rule. The architectural 
formulations of Can^ Sewu and Can<h Borobudur, built by the Sailendra rulas 
leave no doubt that Buddhism under the rule of the Sailendra kings and the art 
traditions brought about by them to Java were from the land of Gaud, which 
was tile most flourishing centre of Buddhism in India during that time. 

The ral^ of the ^ailradra dynasty had set up a number of temples in the 
Kedu plain of central Java. Amidst a number of temples like the Can^ Mendut 
and Candi Pawon in the Kedu plain stands Can(h Borobudur, the most 
outstanding of the monuments ever built in traditional Indian form, a great 
crystallized s ympho ny of boundless grace and hannony (Plate 5). Standing upon 
a raised mound amidst a vast expanse of green ricefields with jutting peaks o 
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volcanic hills m distant htauon, the stmcture of Borobudur rises in successive 
terraces on a square plan with ofl^ed sides, beating conformity to a TSntric 
plan or yantra called the Sarvatobhadra mandala. There are five walled<in 
galleries around the five Iowa: terraces, each of which has along their frieses 
beautiful bell shaped perforated stupas, seventy-two in all, and one large 
poforated dome at the top. Inside all of these stSpas are found installed figures 
of Buddha seated in the pose of deq> meditation. Pilgrims ascending these 
terraces are taken along a galaxy of sculptured panels showing encyclopaedic 
confabulations dealing with the life of Buddha based on the text of 
Lalitavistara, ending with the preaching of the first sermon by the master. 
Thereafter follow legends from the Jatakas, and narratives from the 
Divyavaddna, and the Ganddvyuha. Though centring round Buddha’s great 
call to renunciation and Nirvana, the bottom gallery with Kamadhatu scenes 
and die higher ones with enactments of the life of Buddha and the future Buddha 
like Maitreya and S^antabhadra and the elaborate representation of the story 
of Subandhu from the Gamhvyuha, this panorama of frozen scenes are full of 
dramatic sequences showing aidless variety of rich and gracefiil human forms in 
a wide variety of poses and gestures. The representations display an extensive 
confabulation of life, encompassed upon the world mountain, the Meru, which 
diis structure is sui^sed to represent, symbolizing the mountain of the universe 
transcending from all activity to the cosmic termination in Nirvana or Sunyata, 
the ultimate of the Mahayana concept of redemption. The Buddha figures 
placed within the half shadow of the perforated domes are imbued with a 
mystery of unfathomable dqith. 

The phenomenal epoch of glory of the ^ailendras had faded by the end of 
the ninth coitury yielding to restoration of Brahmanical culture which dominated 
over Java till Islam had arisen in power in the fourteenth century. From this 
stretch of time survive remains of quite a niunber of monuments built with rich 
abimdance of grandeur and embellished with sculptures of equally gracious 
formulation. The most glorious of these monuments also in Prambanam, not far 
from Cat^ Borobudur has been the Can<fr Loro Jongrang, consisting of three 
towering shrines, dedicated to Brahma, Visnu and Siva. These temples stand 
along with one hundred and fifty smallo" chapels around. The ^iva temple rising 
at fire centre in the form of a truncated pyramid with terraces on all sides and 
the crucifix of the Sarvatobhadra plan bear link with the model noticed at 
Paharpur. Upon file walls around the galleries here exist scenes from the 
Ramdyana (Plate 6) and also scenes showing the sports of the child god 
Krsna, recalling similar scenes from Baroli in Rajastiian, and Paharpur in 
Bengal 
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The next phase of artistic activity in Java followed the advent of a power 
from the nei^bouring island of Bali. Having held sway over Java for quite 
sometime, this power from Bali was led by a king named Erlahga, who had 
brought about a surge of artistic activity which has been witnessed in 
monuments like Cand Laltunda, supposed to have been set up by ErlaAga’s 
father Udayana. A sculpture representing Erlahga as Visnu, riding on Garuda 
(Plate 7) set up posthumously, stands as an evidence of the Devaraja cult 
identifyhig the king with the deity worshipped by him. Of about the same age 
exist quite a number of other sculptures among which a Durga Mahisasura- 
mardinl (Plate 8) and a GaneiSa (Plate 9) stand as masterpieces of plastic 
rendering. 

After a diort-lived domination of Erlahga fixMn Bali and his successors, Java 
was once again consolidated under indigenous rulers of the Singasari (1280- 
1292) and the Majahapit (1294-1478) dynasties. The monuments of this 
poiod, ftiough not insignificant in number, rarely reveal any advancement in style 
or in manifestation. Most of these are of Brahmanical order such as the Candi 
Kital or the Can^ Jabung, both of which are l^aiva temples while in the temple 
called Can^ Jawi can be witnessed a syncretistic adjustment of Buddhism with 
Saivite cult. This period had witnessed Java to ascend in great height in power 
and prosperity which found reflected in a number of majestic monuments to be 
found at Panatarang, built during the Majahapit mle. 

Though Islam had swqjt over Java by the sixteenth century, traditions which 
had been deeply entrenched in life, culture and social pursuits of the people in 
that country could not be obliterated by Islam. Strong survivals of Indian 
traditions can still be found in the personal names of the people, the pleasures 
and sustenance they derive fiom the performance of dramas based on themes 
from the Ramdyana and the Mahdbhdrata (Arjunavivaha), Shadow-plays 
(Wayang Beber), Masked-plays (Wayang Topeng), puppetry (Waying Golek), 
shapes of jewellery, batik textiles, and so forth. The vital strength of Indonesian 
civilization remains deeply entrenched in the traditions received from India for 
l(mg. 


Year of writing: 1993 
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PAGAN: THE INDIAN CONNECTION 


K nown for long to the outer world as Burma, the country immediately 
to the east of the Indian subcontinent has of late adopted for itself the name 
‘Myanmar’. This has sequence to an account in the Sasanavamsa, a Pali text 
dealing with the history of Buddhism in Burma, recalling the account of saiding 
of a mission to a country called Marammaman^la, also later known as 
Marammadeia and Marammarattha, aftCT the third Buddhist synod convened 
by Aioka.* As a matter of feet, the history of Burma has been virtually a history 
of the spread of Buddhism and events closely associated with this movement. 
Because of this the artistic activities in Burma have also been primarily 
Buddhistic in nature. 


Literary chronicles of Burma almost exclusively deal with events and 
activities concerning Buddhism of the Sthavira Nikaya or Theravada order. 
However, archaeological explorations in Burma have brought into view quite 
some remains of Brahmanical as well as Mahayana and Tantric affiliation, 
datable from long before Theravada predominance had been established by 
king Anawrattha(Aniruddha) of Pagan, after he had conquered Thaton in 1057 
A. D. After this glorious achievement of Anawrattha of bringing unity of two large 
regions of Burma, Pagan, the capital of Anawrattha had turned into a great 
centre of religious and artistic activity and the erection of a very large number of 
temples devoted to Theravada order. In one of these temples known as the 
Shwezigon Pagoda there is an inscription which states that a sage named Bishno 
had founded a city in Burma named the city of Visnu.^ It is intriguing to find in 
some old records that the name of the city of Prome in southern Burma had 
been mentioned as ^liksetra or Pisana Miyo, that is the city of Visnu.^ 

India’s contact with Burma came to be established quite at an early date 
and Prome had witnessed ftiis contact particularly under Brahmanical influence. 
From a small village called Hmawza near Prome have been unearthed 
archaeological remains of a v®y extensive scale, establishing Brahmanical and 
Buddhist connections from about 4th-5th centuries A. D. Of the Bialunanical 
remains found hese, motion may be made of images of Visnu, ^iva, Brahma 
and the like, Then, however, the centre of political and artistic activity was 
shifted to PagSn in the north where also Brahmanical Hinduism had continued 
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to exist in perfect cordiality with MahaySna creed and the Ari sect of TSntric 
order for quite some time. The Ananda Museum at Pagm has a number of 
stone and ^nze images of Hindu deities like Visnu, ^iva, Brahma (Plate 1) 
and GaneiSa collected from nearby ruins.'* The only surviving Brahmanical 
tenq)le in Buima, a Vais^va shrine, Nat Hlaung Gyaung (Plate 2), existing near 
Pagan, is a st^^ing example of architectural form. It is a square structure with 
terraced body which rises to a great height ending in an amalaka based finial. 
There also exist some beautiful sculptures at Pagin of Mahliyana deities like 
Avalokite^vara, Tara, Manju^ri, Maitreya, Hayagnva, Lokanatha, and die like.^ 
Mention nmy be made in this connection of die existoice of Tantric deities in 
Payathonzii and Nandamannya temples near Pag^ retaining traces of the Ari 
sect of Tantric Buddhism, which at one time had a powerful presence in Pag^. 

Buddhism had certainly reached Burma quite early as some gold leaf 
inscriptions recovered from near Prome, datable from the 5th century 
A. D. would prove.^ Burma also remembers the advent of Buddhaghosa, 
a great exponent of Theravada Buddhism about 450 a. d. Yet Theravada cult 
could not make much headway till Anawrattha, who had become an adept to 
Theravada cult under the influence of Shin Arahan, a Theravada monk of deep 
profundity, had conquered Thaton and had turned Marammade^ into a strong 
imited entity. With this achievement of Anawrattha Pagan grew into a city of 
great eminence witnessing the construction of about 5000 temples of different 
sizes in and around the area. Of these monuments, construction of the great 
Shwezigon Pagoda was started by Anawrattha in 1059 A. D. This was enlarged 
and completed by Kyanzittha, a successor of Anawrattha in 1 1 12 A. D. Built 
during the successive centuries, Nanpaya of the eleventh, Thatbinnyu of the 
twelfth and Mingalazedi (Plate 3) of the thirteenth centuries are held as 
monuments of great splendour. But among all these the great Ananda temple 
(1082-1090 A. D.) stands unique in its expansive dimensions and massiveness. 
All these are structurally quite akin to the Nat Hlaung Gyaung in their cubical 
body and pyramidal tower, while the celebrated Mahabodhi (Plate 4), also in 
Pagan, appears as a verbatim reproduction of the great Mahabodhi temple of 
Bodhagaya in Bihar. 

This great upsurge in structural endeavour, however, does not find 
reciprocated in the field of sculpture in equal strength. Theravada order had 
originally an inhibition towards making and worshi{^ing the image of Buddha. 
This iidiibition was, however, overcome in course of time and worship of 
Buddha in image form had gained wide^nead populadty. Yd Theravada never 
encouraged growth of number of deities as had beat promoted by the 
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Plate 5 Enamelled plaque over the wall of p,^ ^ Enamelled plaque from the 

the Ananda Pagoda, PagSn, c. 1082-1090 Nandamannya Pagoda, Pagan, 1300A. D. 




PAGAN: THE INMAN CONNECnON 

Buddhists of the Mahayina and Tintric orders. The Theravada temples in 
Burma as in Sri Lanka were installed mainly widi images of Buddha, shown in 
most cases as seated in dhyana pose with hands either in BhUmisparia or 
Dharmacakra pravartma Some of these images in Burma are quite 

distinctive in execution, having fecial expressions of deeply spiritual nature. 
Excavations at Pyu have yielded a large number of stone and bronze images of 
Buddha imbued with subtle grace and quiet charm.’ Of other such images 
mention may be made of those found in ten^les known as Bebe and Lemethna 
as well as in the Vi^andagu Pagoda, A distinctive figure of Buddha in 
Dharmacakra pravartana pose can be found dominating the altar in the 
temple of Zagu. The celebrated Ananda temple has been a great storehouse of 
beautiful representations of the life of Buddha {avidurenidana stories) in 
sculptured panels set upon inner walls. In material other than stone and bronze, 
glazed tiles bearing scenes from the life of Buddha can be found in the same 
Ananda temple (Plate 5) and also in Western Petlaik, Shwezigon and the 
Mingalazedi temples. Paintings of beautifully executed human forms and 
varieties of flora and fauna can be found upon temple walls depicting Jataka 
scenes in the Kyanzittha cave tenple, and also in the Kubezatpaya (Plate 6) and 
Nandamannya Pagodas in Pagan.(Plate 7) 

A military expedition led by Kublai Khan, the Emperor of China in 1 287 
A. D. had caused considerable damage to the monuments and art works of 
Pagan. But this great setback was soon overcome and Burma regained its 
composure in cultivating its life and culture under the aegis of its own form of 
Theravada Buddhism, continuing the trend till to the present times as can be 
noticed in the magnificent Shwedagon Pagoda built in Rangoon and the 
Patfiadawgyi temple in Amaraptua built as late as 1 820 A. D. 

Everyday life, culture and activities of the people of Burara have preserved 
in strength the traditions imbued through Buddhism from India as temples, 
temple decorations, images and sculptures, wall paintings, metal gongs and 
bells, beautiful jewellery, popular festivals and the theatrical performances held 
in temple premises would reveal. It is no surprise to find life and culture richly 
furnished with memories of the glorious traditions of India from days of classical 
past still preserved and invigorating the people of Burma in a measure of 
boundless extent. 

Year of writing: 1993 
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ART OF NEPAL 
LBACKGROUND 
mil 

L and-locked Nepal has three distinct topographical zones: (a) in the south 
extends what is called the Terai, the southern part of which is geographically 
a part of the Gangetic plain; (b) the north comprising a dense forest-belt running 
into die Siwalik mountains; beyond this belt in the north the country flattens into a 
series of valleys, of which the one round Kaflimandu is the largest and historically 
the most important; (c) and further beyond in the north are the foot-hills of the 
Himalayas. * The Term produces rice, sugar-cane, wheat and jute and can sustain 
a considerable population on a fairly subsistence level economy. It was in this 
region that the Licchavis of Kapilavastu had their small oligarchical kingdom 
presidedovainthe sixth century B. C. by King Suddhodana, the Mi^of Siddhaitha 
Gautama, the Buddha. His bird^lace is the Lumbinigama where Aioka set up a 
comn^morative pillar. 

But it is not in the Terai region that the history and culture of Nepal were 
made; that was done higher up in the rich valley around Kathmandu, which has a 
continuous aiKl concentrated history from at least the third century B. C. to our 
times. The Kathmandu valley is indeed the heart of Nepal. All the major scenes 
and acts of the slow-moving life and culture of the peq)le ofNepal were staged at 
Kathmandu. Thevall^isdrainedbytheBagmaffwhichfollowsrelativelyastrai^t 
course; mythology says, however, that it originally was a lake which was cut by a 
single stroke of the sword of Manju^ri. The Kathmandu valley itself is indeed a 
paradise for the archaeologist and the art-historian. 

Land-locked Nepal looks on a map somewhat geographically isolated by 
high mountains from the main land of India on the one hand and of China and 
Tibet on the otlier. In reality ^e is not, and never was. 'Ihrough the mountains and 
across the hills th^ie were passes and paths tiiat were being trodden by human 
feet from imimflfnoriftl past, and China, Tibet and India lay opgitoNq)alflgough 
the West, South and East Ethnological evidmce clearly indicates that a large 
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segment of the Nepalese people is Tibeto-N^alese in ethnic origin, the cxto 
major ethnic element being Indo-Nepalese, corresponding roughly to tlus two 
inqjottant linguistbgn»qps, caie speaking languages CM*dialects of the Tibeto>Bu^ 
language &mily and the other, languages or dialects bekn^png to the Indo«Aryan. 
Culturally, however — and if orw has to go by tiie evidence of literature and reUgitm, 
of language, and archaeology— Nepal’s contact with India seems to have been 
much more intimate dian dther with Ubet or China. 

The traditional history of Nepal as given in the Variti&valis^ begins with the 
tribal rule of the Gopalas and the Abhlras belonging to the ‘mixed Austric and 
Dravidian and probably also Indo-Mongoloid speakers who were in occupation 
of the Nepal valley prior to a wholesale influx of purer Mongoloids — the Nepal or 
Newar people’^, liie Abhlras seem to have been followed by tfie KirStas. The 
VarhJamlts give us a list of 26 or 29 names ofKirata kings. Evidently die Kiratas 
belonged to the Tibeto-Burman ^seaking family of people who were supposed to 
have their capital-city at Lalitpur whrae there still exists a mound called Patukodan 
which is believed to have been associated with this ruling dynasty. 

But these accounts do not seem to have any basis in what is known from 
archaeology. Recent excavations and archaeological fieldwork at more than one 
place have provided for us the fact that there was human habitation in the Terai 
region at least as early as the sixth century B. C.^ In the third century B. C. Emperor 
Aioka raised a commemorative pillar at Lumbinigama to maik the birthplace of 
the Buddha. This seems to indicate that even at the time of A^oka, Lumbini was 
nothing more than a village; one may safely assume that there were similar village 
settlements all along the Terai region. Tradition would have it that A^oka also 
visited the Kathmandu valley and caused to be buih faixr stupas at Lalitpur. Recoit 
archaeological excavations at Tilaurakot, Banjarahi and Paisia, all in the Terai 
regitHi, seem to indicate a sequence of cultures that can successively be labelled as 
Mautyan, Suhgan, Kus^a and Gupta, according to Indian historical and 
archaeological terminology. It is clear, thoefore, that the Terai region has been 
crmtinuoiisly within the oibit of Indian history and culture. A few trial excavations 
have also been carried out in the Kathmandu valley itself, but these have not 
brought to light any data that can historically be dated in the pre-Licchavi p^od 
of Nepalese history. 

The first historical ruling dynasty ofNepal was doubtless that of the Licchavis 
who seemed to have ruled oyct the country for about two hundred and fifty years 
from well-nigji the beginningofthe fourth century A.D. Itwas fiomabrwtthistime 
that Nqral including flie Kathmandu valley, seems to have bectniMS more and 
more exposed to Indian cultural and commercial contact. The earliest known 
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iwoKte of this <^masly tre two mscriptions ofKing Mfinadeva^ 
imtBesofVisou»Vikignta.aDeaaUiimpatandtheotheratM^»^^ RArtitv^r 
idcntic&l dsto of A. D. 467.^ The Allahabsd pilhtr inscription of Ssmudragupta 
motitxtms Nepal as upratyanuide^a or borcter territory of the eastoti fiontier of 

the Gupta engjire;^ this is perhaps file eariiestqngr^hicnientionofNcpal in any 

historical document, the first literary nuntionbeing in ^sArthoMstm c^Kautilya^. 
Sainudtagi^’sMKrCandraguptaI,isknowntDhavemarricdalJcchaviprincess 
named Rum&adeVT. The Licchavis have left a number of epigraphic records 
inscribed in the so-called Gupta-Brahnu character. 

In the seventh century, Nepal serans to have been ruled ovcsr by two dynasties 
of kings occupying two dififoent areas of the country, one, a continuation of the 
earlier Licchavis and the other known in history as the Thakuii dynasty of kings. 
The founder of the Thakutfs seems to have been one Aih^uvaiman who was 
originally a mahasSmanta, a big feudatory chief of the Licchavis. The Harigaon 
inscription of A. D. 638 issued fiom Kailasakuta-bhavana illustrates his concern 
for his people.® Athiuvarman was a contemporary of Harsavardhana ^iladitya of 
Kanauj and Magadha’ and it was during his time that Nepal and India seemed to 
have been drawn closer to each other. At the same time he seems to have entered 
into diplomatic relations with the Tibetan King Srongtsan-Sgam-Po 
(A D. 620-649); indeed AihSuvatman seems to have givai in marriage his dai^ter 
to the Tibetan king and recognized the sovoeignty of the latter.’® Acontemporary 
record says that the Nepali King had to supply forced labour to the King of Tibet 
On the other hand Scmiadeva, a king of the later Licchavi dynasty, married the 
Mauldiatl I^incess Vatsa Devt a granl-daughter of the later Gupta king Adi tyasma. 
His son Jayadeva married Princess Rajyamatl, daughter of the Kiimarupa king 
Harsadeva who has sometimes bear identified as Sri Harsa of the Tejpur plate of 
Vanamala. These two matrimonial relations seem to have cemented further the 
close relation of Nepal vrith India, particularly with eastern India. 

It was during the first half of the seventh century that the celebrated Chinese 
traveller HsUSn-Tsang visited Nepal and left a short account of the country. 
Acconhirg to him, the coital of the country ‘was above 20 li in circuit; the country 
yielded grain and much fiuit, also copper yaks and fiancolins; copper coins were 
the medium of exchange; the people believed both in fiilse and true religion, the 
Buddhist m fmay t g pes and the Deva tenqrles touching each odier. There were about 
200 Buddhist who were attached toboth vdbicles and the number of 

ncm-Buddhists, was not ascertained. ’ ” 

The ThSkuiis to rule in Nq)al up to the end of the twelfth century, 

in two Ixcanches it seems, <Mie known as Ae Thakuris of Nayakot and the othcar, 
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as the ThakiKis ofPataiL During the eleventh amd twelfth unturies Nqpal seems 
to have played a decisive role in kinging India closer to Tibet and China; indeed, 
she seems to have^bem the most important transmitter of Indian culture to Tibet 
and China. ThemjBinplanksofthisculture woeMahayanaA^ajrayaiiaBuddhism 
on the one hand end Buddhist art on the otiher, the most important centres of 
which during these centuries were Bihar md B«igaL 

By about the ipiddiejpf the twelfih cmtuiy Nq)al seems to have opmed herself 
up to cultural contacts with and influences from Deccan India. The KarnMking 
Nanyadeva who had founded a dynasty in Mithila came to have a sway over 
Nepal as well, and brought Nepal in closer contact with the Brahmanical culture 
of the Dravidian Deccan. Karnatl sway over Nepal was a thing of the past by 
about the end of die fourteenth century, but by that time the Newars, a mixed 
Indian and Indo-Mongoloid people speaking a Tibeto-Burman language, who 
had come to form the core ofNepalese culture, were completely won over by the 
Brahmanical culture of the Deccan. The impact of this culture can be seen in a 
large number of images ofBrahmamcal deities found in various places in the valle}^ 
as well as in the bdiavioural pattern ofBrShmanism, particularly among the New^. 
But Chattegee goes further and finds a response of such impact in ‘the presence 
of a sacred place named Godavari in south Nepal as well as the establishment of 
the ^irine oflelujamM or Teleguma, a Sakti goddess held in high esteem by the 
Newars, which later became the tutelary deity of the Mallas’. He thinks that the 
induction of the Deccani brahmanas as priests in many temples ofNepal, is also a 
direct result of diis impact. 

After the Thakuri rule in Nepal had completely collapsed, a new dynasty of 
kings, that of the Mallas, found itself as the ruling authority in Nepal who reigned 
from 1 200 to 1 768-9. The Newars came to regard the Mallas as the first national 
rulers of the land. Founded by Arimalla they ruled over Nepal for well nigh four 
hundred years. Their sway came to an end in the eighteenth century when the 
Gorkhas, a mixed Mongoloid people with a BrShmana and Ksatriya upper class, 
and claiming a Rajput descent, overran the country. During the long regime of the 
Mallas, drew still closo'to India, both culturally and commercially. It is very 

interestihg to note that throughout the long centuries of close Indo-Nepalese 
ccmtacts, the relaticm^rip ofthe two countries had practically no political or military 
undertones, and yet at Dulh, a tiny territcay in the centre ofNqjal, the king boasted 
of his descent from the ancient nobility of India.’^ 

Not very much later the greatest ofthe Malla kings Jaya-yaksamallainilbted 
a Severn blow to Nqral by dividing his kingdcsn arnongst his heirs itilD three houses, 
namely, the Mallas of Kathmandu, the Mallas of Patan and the Mallas of 
Bhkgr^. By about friis time an interesting change in the culture ofNq»l seems 
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tohavetakcnplace: the eariyrerordsofthecountiy were all invariably writtm in 
Sanskrit, but those written from fee time of Jaya-yaksamalla, i.e. from about 

A.D. 1480 onwanls,butmore increasingly from the seventeenth century, came to 

be written in NewSn which eventually became fee cultural language ofNepal. ' ® 

II 2 II 

Religious life in Nepal, at any rate, on the higher and formal levels of society, 
follows on the whole, fee mainstreams of Buddhism and Brahmanism of fee PSlas 
of India supported by successive waves of immigration from India, though at fee 

folk level^ideaofprimitive animism was being practised all through. If tradition 
is to be believed, Buddhism might have been introduced into Nepal by Aioka and 
his mahamatrasP The introduction of Smarta-Pauranic Br ahmanism scans to 
date from the Gupta-Vfikafeka period of Indian history, feat is from about the 
fourth and fifth centuries of tte Quistian era. ‘ ^ Since feis time, but more q)ecifically 
from about the eighth century, Nepal’s contacts with India on the one hand, 
specifically eastern India comprising Bihar and Bengal, and through these regions 
indirectly also Karnataka, and wife Tibet on fee other, seem to have been continuous 
till fee end of the medieval period. The period witnessed fee culmination of fee 
Pauranic religion and hence ofPauianic deities. The numerous grants and inscriptions 
of fee Licchavis and the famous inscription of Harigaon'^ indicate feat not orily fee 
kings and the monbers of the royal femilies but also fee ordinary citizens practised 
orthodox Brahmanical rituals which were in strong agreement wife fee religious 
system prevailing in India. An inscription of the Licchavi king Manadeva, dated 
around fiffe coitury, incised on abrdcm pillar near fee temple of Cahgu-Naiayarui,^® 
illustrates Visnu wife his ifivatsa mark. Another inscription ofLajimpat, dated A. D. 
467^' records fee installationoffee image ofVTsnuby Manadeva. QneNaravarman, 
by the order of Manadeva, installed a Sivalihga. Guhamitra, a trader, installed an 
image of Surya tU Tabahal during this period. .Tayavarman, a layman, placed a Lihga 
on fee northern door of fee Pa^upatinatha Tanple^^ for fee welfare of the king and 
his people. An inscription, dated N. S. 370, refas to fee establishment of an image 
near the Cahgu-Narayanatemple.^ The composite cult-god Hari-Hara, an image 
of whom has been found at Deo Patan, illustrates that fee syncretistic process of 
combining fee powerful cult-gods like Surya, ^iva and Visnu was already on quite 
early in history,^^ 

Buddhism also seons to have gone ferough a similar evolutionary sequence. 
In fee history of fee two religions, i.e., Brahmanism and Buddhism, it is not easy to 
draw a clear dividing Hne between them, especially in the later phases ofBuddhism 
when Vajra ySna Buddhism began to evolve icons showing marked BrShmanical 
features. Besides, if the Licchavi kings and mah3samanta Arh^uvarman of the 
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Jhakuif dynasty exponents of BrShnumasm ami BilbinaQictd cidts* 

werealso at tbesanpedmepattDnsofBuddhism andBuddfaistinstitatioi^. 
leonding the donations to teniples beloi^^ to vinous leligiotis sects lik^ 
and Vai^nav^Aiji^vannan in the HariponinscriptiQnrecoids donate 
to Buddhist establishments as well. During the first half of the sevendi century 
Srongtsan-Sgam-Bo, die hero-king ofTibet, married a daughter of Aihi^uvannan 
who was instrumental for the conversion ofTibet to the Buddhist faith. Indeed, 
Nepal seems to have b^ome the most important transmitting station for die 
inti^uction of Buddhism to Tibet From about the eighth century to tdiout the end 
of the twelfth and diirteenth the high tide of cultural contacts b^e^ India and 
Nejral reached its peak. It was during these centuries that countless number of 
Buddhist monks and their associates including artists and craftsmen must have 
been going to Nepal andTibet carrying manuscripts, paintings and small portable 
icons in metal and stone with them and drawing adho'raits to their faith and dieir 
way of life. Active support for Buddhist samghas and other establishments came 
not so much from the royalty and the nobility but finm the ranks of the trading and 
conmiercial communities and fiom the rich land'Owning agriculturists. We know 
fixjm the T’ang chronicles that the largest majority of the traders and monks were 
either Indian or Tibetan.^^ 

It seems that in the seventih and eighth centuries Nepal was commercially very 
active, enjoying almost a monopoly of trade, especially transit trade, between 
Tibet and India. In iheArtha^astra ofKautilya the word NepSlakam, that is, 
belonging to, or originating fi-om Nepal, denotes a special kind of rug made of 
sheep-wool which was very popular in India.^® 

As has often happened in history, Indian religions seem to have followed the 
track of such trade and commerce between India on the one hand and Nepal, 
Tibet and China on the other.^’ 

If monks and priests followed in the wake of traders, artists did so in that of 
monks andpriests. Single bgic would suggesttoat Indian artistsmust have travelled 
to Nq>al for the prc^gation of Indian religions through illustrative materials, and 
this is supported by the evidraice not only of the art itselfbut also of tbe iconogr^y 
of a very large number of sculptmes and paintings from Nepal. It is, therefore, 
evident that the art and religicm of Nqjal, e^>ecially Buddhism and Buddhist art of 
the country, can only be understood against the backgrourb of this active Indo- 
Nepalese and Tibeto-Nepalese trade contacts. Nepal’s BrShmanical sculptures 
and paintings fixnn about the eighth century onwards are of East-Indian afiEiUation. 
Them is atK)tber trend equaUy potent in Btahtna^ical sculibuea This is evidenced 
in the style idiowing western Deccanese affiliation. They semi to indicate that 
there must have been colonies of priests and artists, all odgiiiating fitxn dto Gadg^- 
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YaimroS valley and from the Deccan, that had settled downin Nepal andvyoiked 
for itnd in the midst of their Nepalese patrons, but spelt their religion and art in 
then ovm traditional language ai^ style. 

ThemoststiikingthingaboutNepalislhat there is not any definite distinction 
bt^ween the cultureofdrecotataaiddiatofthepeopte.Mfiict, what really happened 

was that the Nepalese people have been absorbing over a long period of their 
early history, elements of Indian culture by adjusting them to their peculiar 
requirements without niakiiiy them look too differmtfiomthatofthe ori ginal fnrm 

Since Nq)al, geographically ^>eaking, is a meeting place of India, Tibet and 
China, she rendered the signal service of linking the two great religions of India, 
Tibet and China. Through die process of acceptance of the art and iconogr^y of 
the images of gods and goddesses fiom India togetha with die theoiy and technique 
of thdr manufacture, she played an initiatory and decisive role in the art ofTibet 
aiid China. The intoestiiig legoidofPrincess Bri-Btssuin, daughter ofAiiifrivannan 
marrying a Tibetan king, throws interesting side light. She is said to have taken 
with her a miraculous sandal-wood image of Tara and was thus instrumental in 
introducing Buddhism into Tibet. Even centuries later, in a. D. 1 260, when there 
was no direct contact between the royalties of Nepal and China, the art of Nepal 
seems to have been playing its role in China and Tibet through the agency of a 
skilful artist, a worker in both stone and metal, named A-Ni-Ko.^® 
It is said that the monasteries of both the countries were decorated by A-Ni-Ko 
and his contingent of eighty artists fitim Nqial. Tradition has it that the art form 
and style established by this ma^er and his colleagues became the guidelines of 
the imperial statues of China, and that A-Ni-Ko had the satisfaction of witnessing 
it even before he died. 

11311 

The statement that Nepalese art through the centuries revealed contacts with 
and affinities in art fonn and iconography of another culture, in this instance, Indian, 
has indeed no bearing upon its essential originality. The history of this art as known 
to date be gins with the Licchavi period ofNepalesehistoiy; even from this beginnmg 
the art presupposes an established tradition and shows motifs and symbols that 
arc all its own, or on which thoe is at least a distinct stamp of indigenousness. This 
tradition and diese symbols and motifs pwsist fiom centuiy to century, so much so 
that it is often difficult, if not impossible, to trace the parent motif or symbol. The 
thread of continuity is seldom lost. 

To a Nepali, the residence of the king should be in the heart of the city; he is in 
fact ctmsid^red as the highest ^iritual and temporal reality. The chieftain’s house 
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or the king ’s palace thus came to form Ae nucleus of the settlement Fot ti» Idii^ 
his capital city wa^his home and everything in the city led vqp to him. This is ftte 
usual pattern of theNqwli city settlement. Even now in die cities like Kathmandu, 
LaHtpur and Bhatgaon, vdieie royal houses of many storeys widi long steep roo& 
and ovtahanging eaves can be seen fcaming a ccoi^lex widi die nucleus of a ten^le 
dedicated to the kfeg’s I^adevatS, one may find the exact replica of an ancient 
type. The traditioiiial Elding materials in Nepal, for civil arcldtectuie at any rate, 
have always been, as in traditional India and soudi-east Asia, of a perishable kind 
like wood, bamboo, mud, tiles etc. From what one sees even today, Nqialese 
secular architecture must have been of a voy high order, but we have no means at 
our di^sal to ascotain what this architecture was like before the seventeendi 
century. The only extant example of secular architecture today is the royal palace 
with its ancillary buildings, but these exan^les of secular architecture arenot earlier 
than the seventeoRh century. 

The Newars are credited witii having been the buildeFs of the urban civilization 
of the ancient cities of Kathmandu, Patan and Bhatgaon, which were each at one 
time or other a centre of Newar settlements. The cities as we see them today, 
seem to have been built on a more or less regularplan with a large square in the 
centre. The main roads radiate fiom this centre and go in different directions of the 
city and cut each other at various points; in-between there is anetwork of narrow 
lanes. The better class of houses in the cities are elaborately decorated with plaster 
and painting; in general they are provided with projecting balconies and windows 
which are all richly carved. A Qiinese travel-diary based on the report of Hsflan- 
Tsang of A. D. 657, states that the Nepalese houses, whether of the kings or 
nobles or of the ordinary people, were made of wood, and walls were decorated 

with carvings and paintings, representing intricate designs of peacock with outqxead 

tails, groups of figures of gods, men, griffins, birds and mithma couples. The 
upper floor is often projected over the facade resting on brackets and provided 
with very decoratively carved wooden screens. For their very rich, decorative 
carvir^s in wood, gorgeous colours, variety of shapes and forms, and their 
impressive heights, the secular architecture of Nepal provides a v«y interesting 
chapter in the history of architecture in the East 

The BCathmandu valley which cradles the cities, may perfectly be charactoized 
as urban fitom the point of view of planning and architectural form and style. The 
group ofbuildings which grew iq) around tire darbar square formed the nucleus of 
the Nepalese cities. The most important of these buildings was the royal palace 
with paved open space in fiont for ceremotual occasions. Around foe square were 
foe administrative buildings, and in foe centre, foe torple. The same travel-diaiy, 
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iiefen»dtoabove,providesade8criptionwhichwiUsiatanyofthethiwbigciti^ 
ofNcpaL ‘fathemiddleofthepalaccthaeisatowOTofsevenstoreysrDofcdwith 
coppa* tiles; its bolsters, grilles, colimms, beams, and everything therein, are set 
about witb fine and precious stones. At die base there are golden dragons which 
spout forth water. From this focal point streets radiate in different directions 
leading to Ae different quartos known as tolas or pattis, as in many old cities of 
India. 

A very remarkable a^iect of the Nepalese culture is that the entire historical 
process through which the people and the country have been moving along, seems 
to have been coiicentrated in Kathmandu which also includes Bhatgaon andPatan. 
It is literally and figuratively the heart of the valley. Its situation has an immoise 
geo-political significance, which is why it appealed to the Licchavis, the Thakuris, 
the Mallas and the Shahs through the centuries. What they needed most was 
certainly considerable space of level ground surrounded by high defensive hills 
with but few secure passes for negotiation with other countries and peoples. 
Kathmandu answered to these needs. 

n. ARCHITECTURE 
II 1 II 

A most interesting fact of the cultural life of Nepal is that the two great 
religions, Buddhism and Brahmanism, have been co-existing side by side in a 
most intimate manner and fixim relatively early times, acting and reacting upon 
each othCT without being conscious of it even Indeed, on the behavioural level it is 
difficult to point out the lines of demarcation, so integrally are the two religions 
woven into the texture of Nepalese life. This is most pronounced in the religious 
architecture of the country. 

The architectural monuments of Nepal are all concentrated within an area of 
less than two hundred and fifty square miles, and they are all situated in the valley 
itself Religionwise and also typologically these monuments belong, as they do in 
northern India, to three different categories: (i) Buddhist stupas; (ii) Buddhist caitya- 
viharas, and (iii) Brahmanical temples of the Ndgara, that is, of the well-known 
north Indian type in their different variations of form. The first two of these types, 
both Buddhist in religious affiliatio n, are accommodated in Nepal in one single unit 
of establishment 

By far the l^i^est number of Buddhist establishments is found to be situated 
within the city walls. There is howevo' one notable exc^^on, the SvayambhunMia, 
which is sjtiiat ed in a quiet site at some distance firom the walled city. More than 
two hundred Buddhist establishments are located at Kal,hm^du and Patan. The 
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whk^ are iot utioflm dcMd^le-'Storeyed, foiled in jg^ 
plan of the Buddhist monasteries of India; they oomist of a square block ^maed 
by four rows of cells arranged along the four sides of an inner quadrangle. But 
since in Nepal, Buddhist motdes do not obsmne celibacy and Ic^ cnduteiy family 
hfe, this baric plan pot unoflen suffers fiom riiar^ introduced by stnictuies adtted 
to it from time to thn^because of the enlargement of the femilies of the monks. 
Most of the \ifum4s, besides having stUpa-caityas, have also within their precincts, 
temples with roofli of receding tiers, so that the general ensemble of a vih^ in 
Nepal is scanewhat different fiom that of viharm in liulia. 

Traditionally, the oldest stapos m Nepal are the so-called Atoka stSpea at 
Patan. The general shape and form of the base and the dome of these stOpas are 
not very much different from what can be reconstructed from the rains of the 
sti^Ms in India, that are usually attributed to die initiative and patronage of that 
great Mauiya monarch. In fact, the Patan stOpas in their original form (Plate 1 ) did 
not porhaps differmaterially from the A^okan stOpas at Piphrawa or SSficI. Due 
to the accumulaticm of new architectural elements, designs and omamoits in course 
ofmore than two millennia, itisnotpossibleto visualize today the original form of 
these so-called A^okan stupas. 

The same comment is perhaps applicable to the existing shrine of 
SvayambhQnatha (Plate 2) and to another, dedicated to MafijuriT and situated in 
Sangu, which is traditionally believed to be the oldest site in the Kathmandu valley. 
The latter shrine is interesting fiom the religious point of view since Bodhisattva 
Manju^ri has here been identified with his Brahmanical counterpart Sarasvaff, a 
female divinity. This stOpa is, therefore, worshipped by both Buddhists and 
Brahmanical Hindus. But the shrine lies buried beneadi the hill-top, and it is difficult 
to determine what its original architectural form was like. The plan of 
SvayambhQnatha is that of the usual stOpa characteristic of the valley. It is a 
square temple over which rises an up-tumed sauca*-like tumulus surmounted by a 
solid square box-like construction responding evidently to the Buddhist harmika. 
On the four cardinal sides of the harmiM are four enormous human eyes looking 
out into the outer world as it were. This decoration on the four cardinal sides of the 
hatmikS. seems to be a charactoistic feature of the Nepalese stOpa shrines. The 
harmiks is superimposed by a sharp pyramidal structure corresponding perhaps 
to the stupe of the receding chatras, whirii in its turn, is surmounted by a ^al that 
supports the kalasa. The original stOpa seems to have und<»gone a munber of 
later additiom and alterations; it is, themfore, difficidt to visualize its original form. 
The main iqpoach todie^n^ is frran theeast, by a Icmg flight of steps gusnted 
by figures of garu^, pe^cks, elephants and liems. The base of ffie dome is 
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rifl^ by a set of continuow rows of small wheels and four tiers of little lamp- 
stands, whidt is evidently ofTibetan inspiration; indeed Tibetan influence in this 
shrine is pronounced in the ritualistic practices as well. The entire gilded 
ornamentation above the drum and die magni ficent finial seem, however, to be the 
products of indigenous workmanship. 

The great Bodhanfitha shriiw, ascribed to the patronage of the Licchavi king 
MSnadeva (rixth century), seems to have a typical Nepalese sti^a form. The 
monument consists of three st^-pyramidal platforms rising to a total height of 
forty-five feet; on foe topmost platform rests foe huge dome of the stupa rising to 
a height of another forty-five feet and with a diameter which is exactly the double 
of its height, that is, ninety feet. The lower portion of the drum is encircled by a 
continuous line of niches, each sheltering a deity of foe Vajrayana pantheon. The 
encwmous eyes that have already been referred to, are characteristic features here 
as well. One of the significant architectural works of the period, standing in the 
Dhvaka-baha at Kathmaiuiu is foe so-called Licchavi caitya (Plate 3). In form it 
looks like a miniature mcmolythic temple, crowned by a hani^herical dome. Each 
face of the stiipa contains a standing figure, representing Pa^apani, Vajrapani 
and two Tathagatas, holding characteristic attributes. 

Besides these few important stupas, there are numerous others scattered all 
over foe country. Many of foe important viharas also shelter stupas within their 
precincts, for example, the Afoa-baha and Jatkha-baha viharas at Kathmandu 
and the Woku-baha and the Gueta-baha viharas at Patan. There are also a few 
important caityas, foe most inqxiitant of which is foe Gelandva shrine, situated at 
the southam end of foe Kiitipur hill. Another laige caitya which consists either of 
four seated Buddhas around a stiipa facing the four cardinal directions, or of a 
single one seated on a lotus throne which, curiously enough, rests on a yont. The 
obvious indication is that the stupa form here is being interpreted as that of the 
Lihga, in which a TSntric significance cannot perhaps be raled out altogether. 

The viharas in Nepal arc usually walled on all the four sides, pierced on the 
entrance side for foe provision of the main gate. They are all self-contained and 
haveamore or less uniform plan. In the centreofthe walled square enclosure, on 
a square platform is a stSpa, the dome of which rests on a high drum; above the 
dome is foe square harmika decorated on foe four sides with one pair of large, all 
seeing ^"es on each side. Apair of such eyes are sometimes to be found above foe 
main Pittance of some of foe monasteries. All aroiind foe st^pa, in the large open 
space there are a number of cells for various cult images and a larger number of 
anall votive sti^xu. Along foe surrounding walls on foe four sides are arranged foe 
residential cells mi^t for foe monks, cells for servingas kitchen, refecttny or 
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hall, meetitighall etc. andamomiS^pa all facii^ the closed CQiirtycu9d.AU 
precautions seein ^ have been takeni in this closed yanl to screeti dtB iimiateis and 
their religious practices from public gaze, obviously because of their esoteric 
character and the tfecrecy of ritualistic behaviour that was enjoined on the monks. 

II 2 II 

With the exception ofihe great Pa^upatinatha and a few other minar ones, all 
Brahmamcal temples in Nqpal are situated in public squares, large and small. 
These temples represent varied forms and types which are generally comparable 
witii well-known types and forms of Brahmanical temples in India. 

The most characteristic form Of Nepalese religious architecture, whether 
Brahmanical or Buddhist, is to be found in the wood and/or brick temples and 
vihdras provided with slanted roofs rising upwards like a tower in a number of 
receding tiers. This is indeed tfie most typical Nq)alese architectural form. This is 
an architectural phenomenon which is typical in South and South-east Asia. It 
seems however that the type may have been conditioned, partly at any rate, by 
climatic considerations. 

The tower type of Nepalese temples consists of a square cella set within a 
bigger square wWch is roofed, as already pointed out, by a tower rising upwards 
in two to five diminishing tiers. The ground-floor seems to be the most important 
one since the upper storeys are usually blmd, being non-functional and are built in 
the form of casements of intricately but delicately carved wooden architectural 
features and decorations. The shadows cast by the long over-hanging eaves that 
are supposed to support the glistening roofs, produce a most pleasing aesthetic 
effect. It is not unlikely that the type was evolved out of the ordinary domestic 
architecture of Nepal. In Nepal an ordinary homestead in flie valley has a similar 
but simpler ground plan and elevation, except that it has at the most two slanting 
roofo in diminidiing stages, a form which is still so common in tlK villages of Bihar 
and Bengal, in Burma and Thailand and in Kerala. There is an old temple at 
Kathmandu called the Yatkha-baha, the projecting struts of the casement of which 
are adorned with Yaksim figures. The roof of the temple, surmounted by a small 
finial, gives one the impression of an average dwelling house in the valley but for its 
ornamental door-way. Another temple at the Darbar Square at Kathmandu, 
dedicated to Siva and Parvati, happens to be a two-storeyed building which too, 
gives the impression of a delightfiU piece of domestic architecture with ^iva and 
Parvati lool^g down from the window above. 

Whatevo* may have been the origin of this type of civil and religious structiB^, 
the fact remains that tiie Nqpalese architects and oaflanen adopted and nurtured 
it through the centuries, mak^ it a distinctive ardiitectural form by a very successfiil 
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bIendingof1hetwobuadmgma«ieriabofwoodandbrick.Bmfijrato 

diat are ^ead out before our cy«s, the type shows no evolution and no 
except in inzes andproportioiis. 

A tenth-century Chinese travel-diary contauis an entry which purports to 
describe, very briefly, a building presumably of this type: ‘In the capital ofNepal 
there is a buiWipg of many stages which is more than 200 chih in hei^t; it is 400 
chih in circumfCTcnce and is divided into three terraces, each ten-ace divided 
again into seven stages.’^ 

The most interestii^ features of this type of structures, whetiier secular or 
religious, are the carved wooden panels, doors, windows, eaves and struts. The 
entire weight of the wooden siq)astructure consisting of the slanting roofe and the 
towo-itself seems to be carried by the pillars, bracket c^itals and radiating rafters 
which are all very richly carved. The profusely ornamented brackets with 
conventional designs and graceful but vigorous figures in relief lend a peculiar 
charm to these edifices. The projecting lower end of the radiating rafter beams is 
joined with a horizontal beam which transfers the load to the stmts resting on the 
projecting brackets. These bracket lintels which serve an important architectural 
purpose show very clearly how decorative carving, figural sculpture and 
architecture can be integrated into one formal entity. (Plate 4) Windows of these 
stmctures seem to receive amost careful and elaborate treatment. These were all 
evidently latticed windows of various forms and designs.^ ‘ 

But in Nepal there seems to have been a much greater variety of forms and 
designs of such latticed windows; this was achieved mainly by dovetailing small 
pieces of wood and integrating than with moulded brick and modelled terracotta. 
A very attractive decorative device of a window screen is that of a peacock which 
forms the centre fiom which radiates the entire design (Plate 5). Another is that of 
the Sun-god who is surrounded either by a circle ofhuman skulls, as in the Kumaii 
temple, or flanked by the goddesses Usa and Pratyusa, or driving in a chariot of 
seven horses. Still there is another, which shows Kisna dallying with the gopinis. 
Indeed, endless is the variety of such devices and the lattice designs. The patterns 
are usually geom^cal though scrolls too are not infiequent. The walls are decorated 
witii pilasters which frame tall vertical recesses; these are all richly carved in foliated 
relief. The pillars, square or cylindrical or tapering, support the stone lintels; they 
too are richly carved in ornamental reliefs. ITie main entrance door; leadmg to the 
sanctum, is flanked by brick or stone pilasters; its uprights and leaves too, are vay 
richly carved with floral and foliage decorations. 

II 3 II 

All tiie extant shrines of tiiis type belong to the period of the later Mallas. Seen 

from the air, Kathmandu, an egg-shaped valley consisting of three contiguous 
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mouldings, whichhowever do notseontoserveany ftuicdooal purpose, kiscm 
these four walls dial the roof of the square cella anl ^ sides of tbe tower 

rest; the tower rises straight in a popetidicular manner to rou^y half the hdght 
^Khaiittakesaslowcui:vi]iiKarfinmuntilitreachesast 2 ^ewlKreitissiq)eninp 08 cd 
by an architectural elemoit which must have been doived from the traditional 
amcdakaiila. This elemtmt is not as round as an omalakaSUS is, but is formed in 
re-entrant angles thlt ibllow the lines of the square cella and the tower. 
On diis amalaka is a short series of comice mouldings upon which rests a vase 
with foliage; this vase motif is repeated more dtan once in iiKreasingly smallo' 
sizes. A typical example of this ^ikham type is the t^ple of ^iva at KathmaiKla 
In its architectural form and prqxations the type is a very sinple one, but a dignified 
one nevertheless. 

Elaboration of this type can be seen, for example, in a miniature temple near 
Sondhera in the Deo Patan area, and fiirther elaborations in the Jagat-Narayana 
temple at Patan, the Vatsala temple at Bhaktapur (Plate 8) and in Hariiahkara 
temple. In the Jagat-Narayana there is the addition of an anUumtandapa rq>eated 
(HI each side of the ^ikham tower, where it is siq)erimposed by a miniature §ikham. 
The tower of the main ^ikhara is thus broken up by other architectural elemoits 
which cluster around its body. The lintels of the doors and the facades of the 
ardhamandapa simulations around the body of the iikhara, are all decorated 
with intricate carvings of competent workmanship, repieseating the activities of 
gcxls and goddesses in complex positions and attitudes. 

A temple of the same type but with a projection at the main oitrance, can be 
seal in the Duiga temple at the Darbar Square at Bhakt^ur. Hoe file large square 
cella is placed on the elevation of a seri^ of diminishing plinfiis (Plate 9). The cella 
is reached by a series of elaborate steps with seated human and animal figures 
flanking each flight of stqis of which there are as many as seven. The tower itself 
takes file finm of (XHTpressed storeys. The elevation thus seems to suffer somevdiat 
in its verticality; it is considerably disturbed not only by the turrets at the base but 
also by the dominance of the hcaizontal lines and the rich elaboration of the nicl^ 
around the storeys. 

The Krsna temple at the Palace Square at Patan, datable presumably 
c. 1700, seans to be in the same lineofevoluti(Mi (Plate lOJ.Tli^tenqileconsi^g 
ofasmall square cella within a larger one, is raised (m a higji plinth of (lirriirushing 
tiers. The tower rises iqi in three arcaded storeys, each provided with an 

open colonaded balcony winch runs all around. 

Of the sharp-edged form, the Mahabodhi tenqile at Patan (Plate 1 1) 

which is said to have been built by Abhayaraja Vajiicaiya, srnne time during file 
seventeerifii coitiBy, is pobaps the best arnl the riiost well kixrwn. Bt^ entirely of 
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brick, its model must have been the fiimous Mahabodhi temple at Bodhagaya. Its 
sanctum square, like most other Nepalese temples, has no porch or 
ardhcanandapa projection except at the entrance side. The shrine rests, like all 
ofter ten^les in Nepal, on a hi^ square plinth. At each comer of the square plinth 
there is a miniature temple of the same form as that of the main one. There are 
numerous other examples of this type, scattered all over Nepal. 

hicidental mention may hae be made of certain fiee-standing columns which 
are sometimes seen in fiont of some tenples (Plate 1 2). One of the best examples 
of such columns can be seen in front of the main temple at the Darbar square, 
Kathmandu. Such columns are usually surmounted by the kneeling figure of the 
king or the donor, or by the figure of the mhana Garuda or Nandi, depmding on 
the tenple being respectively one of Visnu or Siva. Built in segments of round or 
fluted and slightly t^jering shafts, ftiese columns oxstambhas must be the lineal 
descendants of the dhvaja-stambhas of the Indian tradition. 

A new type of religious architecture seems to have come into vogue in Nepal 
from the time ofthe Shah kings (Plate 13). Since its form is characterized by the 
superimposition at the top of bulbous domes, it has been suggested that the type 
may have partly at any rate, been inspired by the domes of Islamic architecture. 
While one may not altogether deny such a possibility, it can also be argued that 
these domes may have been an adaptation of the traditional Buddhist stiipa fonn. 
But be that as it may, one of the best examples of this type is to be seen in the Siva 
temple at Hanumandhoka, Kathmandu or in a Bhairava temple in tlie same city. In 
ground plan the temple is a square with re-entrant angles and with a pillared porch 
at the entrance side. Elevation-wise, the entire structure is raised on a high platform 
which lends to it some amount of dignity. Simple and dignified in its proportions, 
the different parts and elements of this construction have indeed been welded into 
an unified architectural composition. 

But the most typical religious architecture of doubtless and distinctive Nqjalese 
origin are the shrines of the ancestral gods (degu-dya) and local gods (luka- 
mondya). The Lumari-AJuma temple at Tundikhel and tlie Ajima temple on the 
platform of the great Svayambhu caitya are two interesting examples of this type. 
The ground plan is a simple square with a box-like cella serving as the sanctum, 
around which runs a pillared corridor, and over which rises a high pyramidal tower 
wi A a receding series of sloping roofe, usually five, supported by wooden brackets. 
These brackets and the door lintels are all richly carved with foliate motife, makaras 
and kTrtimukhas', certain motifs are also of Tibetan and Chinese origins. Like 
almost all Nepalese tenq>les these shrines also rest on a high step-pyramidal 
platform. Ofispecial interest is the temple of Litakot dedicated to the goddess 
Mai, which Tutxi found on the road leading to Jumla-C3ielkha.^^ 
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Sculpture in Nq>al shows an obvious dependence on and close relationship 
with the plastic tradition of India, for unda:standable reasons, without doubt. The 
two major religions of the country, Buddhism and Brahmapism, which sh^Kkl 
and fanned the id^»k>gical, imaginative and the behavioural world of the Nqtalis, 
of tile Newars in particular who were the dominant cultural ^up, w^ both of 
Indian origin; the gods and goddesses, the myths and legends, the motifs and 
symbols etc., that have been cunent in Nepal for centuries, belong to these two 
religions. MV^ith this richrqiository ofthmiatic coitient ofthe two religions came 
also the respective forms of art and iconography that articulated thisomtent in 
visual form and the theories and techniques that wa% associated with these forms 
from time to time. Different traits and traditions of art belonging to different times 
and different regions of India, depoiding on their contact with Nepal, thus entered 
the country and conditioned the vicissitudes of her sculptural art. 

The relative seclusion of the valley seems to have given the Nepalese people 
more favourable environs for working on the Indian models by strict observance 
of the Indian forms and canonical systems of proportion etc. There can be no 
doubt that by far the largest number of sculptures and bronzes were worked out 
locally in Nq)al. It is most likely that Indian artists >\h0 came along with the monks 
and priests, traders and merchantmen etc., were employed by local patrons to 
supply their religious needs and requirements, and that in course of time a local 
professional class of stone-carvers, metal-casters, painters, wood-carvers and 
architects must have also grown up, first as apprentices of Indian professionals 
and later, as independent artists and artisans. But what is curious to note is that 
even at a later date, say, by about the ninth-tenth-eleventh centuries when one 
would legitimately expect to findaccHisiderableamountoflocalizatiaioflheinqxxlied 
fonns and styles, one does not actually do so. Even the ethnic types and facial and 
phytiognomical forms remain throughout unmistakably Indian and no elements of 
local environs make themselves felt anywhere. The character of plastic treatmeitf, 
the stances aiKl gestures etc. rely almost exclusively cm tiK>se of Indian art forms of 
differmt periods and regions. Definitely recognizable Nq}alese characteristics are 
indeed v^ few and far between. 

Recent archaeological finds at Tilaurakot, Banjarahi and Paisia to which 
reference has already been made, show very clearly how early sculptural art- 
forms in clay are closely related to those of the time of tiie Mauiyas, the ^utigas 
and tile Kusanas of Indian history. But a connected history of the scu^itiital St of 
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N<?)al is not possible befwe the advent of the Licchavis in the third century a. d. 
This dynasty of kings ruled over Nepal for several centuries, and during their 
r^ime Nepal and India came into very intimate contact throu^ more than one 
channels: telig^us nussions, trade sid commerce, political and dipbmatic relations 
and matrinwnial rdliances. These centuries, tiiat is, frwn about the fourth to about 
the seventh, witnessed in India a great and glorious cultural efflorescence under 
the rule of the Guptas, the VakStakas, the PusyabhQtis and the eariy Calukyas of 
VatSifi. This glory finds itself reflected in the forms and styles of objects of art 
recovered from various places in Nepal; indeed, these objects are frankly 
reminiscent of and are presumably related to the contemporary art traditions of 
theGar^-Yamuna valley ar«l western Deccan. Here one finds a Vakaiaka tradition 
too, which we shall consid^ in greater detail at a later stage; but even at this stage 
one may note that it was a force to reckon with during the Licchavi regime. The 
disintegrated image of Garuda crowning the victory pillar ofManadeva at Cahgu, 
the image of Varaha at Dhum Varahi, of Virupaksa at Aryaghat, of Gaurf and 
YamunS in the Pa^iq)ati temple area and a number ofBuddha-Bodhisattva figures 
including a relief representing the story of the Temptation of the Buddha, are some 
of the finest examples tiiat register the impress of this tradition. There is another 
very important Indian trend of art at work in Nepal fiom about the ninth century; 
this is the so-called Pala and Sena school of art of Eastern India. Indeed, during 
tiie rule of the Malla dynasty Nepal developed very close relations with Magadha 
and other areas of this region. A few of the objects of art in bronze, found in Nepal 
may have been imported firom the main land, but a large majority must have been 
made locally. Changes were of course eflFected slowly towards gradual Nqialization, 
especially in cast-metal icons, but the art form did not undergo any major 
transformation. This has been a continuing process ever since to this day. 

II 2 II 

Chance finds and systematic surveys are fast bringing to light a profusion of 
exanqiles of sculptural art from all ovct the valley. It is now clear that during the 
long centuries covered by the rule of the kings of the Licchavi and the Malla 
dynasties there was an intense activity in Nepal in the field of sculptural art. The 
chronological fiamework is also more or less clear so that a few representative 
specim^ may now be reviewed by way of a survey of the art. 

The most important and perhaps the earliest piece of sculpture of Nepal is a 
huge(3' l!/a"x r 6/2"), heavy, fiontal and fiee-standing image ofwhat seems to 
be a Buddha-Bodhisattva figure in buff-colour sandstwie, recently recovoed fiom 
Hsffigaon, Kathmandu (Plate 14). The earthy heaviness of the figure, its frank 
fiuntality witii an emp hasis on the second dimension, tiie style of wearing the 
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dhotis its plastic treatment and its general charade of form and iconogi^^y 
would suggest at once that it is affiliated to the art-form and style of the Bud^uir 
Bodhisattva images of the Mathura school of the first cenhoy A J>. Indeed, but for 
the material the Harigaon image could be regarded as a first cousin of thetlnee 
weltknownBuddha-Bodhisattva inures installed by Friar Bala at MaihiB3,Samadi 
^ Sravai^. Unfortunately at the presort state of ourkiurwledge it is not posable 
to explain archaeolo^bally and historically the background of the ^rpearance of 
diis art-fbcm and style in the voy heart of file Kathmandu valley unless (Hie assumes 
that even at that distant date the valley was in direct communication with these 
important centres of art and culture in northern India 

But perhrqis in one stray example of what seems to have been an essay in 
royal portraiture one may detect a physiognomical form which is earthy and heavy 
in {Hoportion, expansive and broad and somewhat rigidmitsfiankfixHitality. Made 
in grey limestone, the fioe-standing, crowned statue of the one who must have 
been recognized as a king is still preserved in file Goraksanatha monastery at 
N^asthali, Pa^upatinatha (Plate 1 5). The prabhanumdaUi round the head seems 
to attribute divinity to the figure and the broad expansiveness of the Moulders, the 
chest and the arms are doubtless efforts at articulation of power, energy, authority 
and dignity to the figure, which is sought to be heightened further by the manno' of 
standing firmly with the feet planted somewhat ^lart. Formally ^leaking, the figure 
which may tentatively be dated stylistically in the third or fourth century 
A. D., is strongly reminiscent of the Kusana form of Buddha-Bodhisattva on the 
one hand and of the royal statues on the other, of the first two centuries of the 
Christian era. Strongly of the Mathura-Kusana heritage in a somewhat later 
manifestation is the seated figure of what seems to be that of a KirataKing. Seated 
in a regal attitude the figure reminds one of Kusana royal portraits. 

Certainly later in date by at least a century or more and very much different in 
its plastic formulation is the rounded figure of a devotee in kneeling, squatting 
position in fiont of a way-side Vimu temple at Kafiunandu (Plate 1 6). The character 
of the plastic treatment of its rounded volumes, the expression of the face and of 
the moie-fiian-half-closed eyes and the wig-like treatment of its long hair mark it 
out as ome registmng some of the values of classical Indian art. But at the same 
time one has also to take note of the genraal heaviness of the figure and the broad 
expansiveness of the chest and the shoulders which seem to hark back to its 
Kusana-Mathura heritage. 

How this Kusana based Gupta tradition was at work in Nepal can perhaps be 
seen in a couple of sculptured pieces, one in sandstone showing a kumbha or 
water-pitcher surmounted by ^e head and face of a woman {HOtected by the 
^read-out hoods of a ndga (Plate 1 7), and file other in blui^ grey limestone 
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representing the nativity scene of the Buddha, at the Sundara Fountain at I>eo 
Patan (Plate 18). The first one is iconographically a unique piece. Itiswellknown 
that the water-filled hmbha is a fertility symbol, the himbha being equated with 
the woman’s womb; indeed the Kathasaritsagam equates it with the female uterus. 
The style and idiotnof the Ganga-Yamuna valley of the sixfii-seventh centuries 
are very clear in the nativity scene relief, yet a certain Mathuraesque flavour 
seems to linger on the face, the hips and the thighs of MayadevT. She stands in a 
weU-known graceful Manga with both her raised hands softly clutching the yielding 
branch of a tree to support herself The delicate bends of her physical frame seem 
to find place in two other specimens (Plates 1 9, 20) in which one can see how 
faithful an interpretation of an Indian art-form could be in the Nepalese context 
and how such an interpretation could be locally accepted as of the soil itself 

11311 

These undated exan^les help us acquire an idea and a feel of the nature of the 
sculptural art of Nepal. But Nqral provides us with a number of dated and easily 
datable examples of art which would enable one to formulate a reliable chronological 
fiumework and follow the course of evolution of the art. 

The earliest of such examples are two inscribed and dated images of Visnu 
(both 467 A. D.), one fiom the MrgasthaJI and another from the Lajimpat area of 
Kathmandu, both depicting Visnu in his Trivikrama form (Plates 21, 22). In the 
compositional scheme ofboth, in the forward thrust of the figures and their powerful 
gestures, the oblique sweep of their bodies and their powerful yet sensitive 
modelling, they are strongly reminiscent of contemporary west-Deccanese 
sculptures of the Gupta- Vakataka period. The heavy consistency of the modelling 
and concentrated roundness of the sturdy physical frame of these figures and of 
the Vainhavatara figure fiom Dhum Varahi (Plate 23) are unmistakable evidences 
of a close contact ofNqjal with the Gupta-Vakataka tradition. Historical evidence 
of such contacts is not altogether lacking. Qualitatively perhaps on a lower level 
but equally interesting is another sculpture of Visnu-Trivikrama fiom the Cangu- 
Natuyana area showing the impress of the same tradition. This piece is somewhat 
descriptive and hence loaded with iconographic details, but the quality of plastic 
treatment and the sturdy linearmovement of die figure, de^te a somewhat stiffening 
of plasticity, leave no doubt as to its original inspiration. 

Belonging to a sli^tly later period but to the same affiliation are the unages of 
Bodhisattva Padm^rani and Bodhisattva Vajrapani fiom Dhvaka-baha where the 
figures stand in niches betweai pilasters facing the four directions. (Plate 24) To 
the same affiliation se^ to belong the image of PadmrqsSni Avalokitelvara near 
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P^itan,andaBiShii»nical relief reinesaitii^Kii^^jugf^^ 
at the Vasantpur FlUace, Hanumandhoka. (Plate 25) The oomposition of these 
pieces, the sturdy physiognomy and the powerhil movement of the figures, thdr 
architectural setting and thdr plastic treatment canned but reanindmieof die 
ofthecavesofUd^giri(Bhiisa, fiftticentuiy)on the caie hand andofAurangabad 
and eaiiy Elloii of the time of the early Caliikyas of VStafn; cai the other (seventh 
oenttuy). ^ • 

To a slightly later period should perh^s be ascribed the images of Kisna or 
Balarama, In its almost three dimensional ponderosity and the manner of the 
treatm^t of the d^erent planes of the body die figure seems to have a very close 
similarity with some ofthe similar figures ofthe Aurangabad caves. Belonging to 
more or less the same West Deccanese tradition is an image of Visnu on Garuda 
and another of\%nu-Vi;Svarupa (Plate 26). The figures are lull of the vibrant sap 
of life, allowing their forms swelling as it were fix>m within. Indeed, the nature of 
human figuration, the character of formal composition and the effect of rock- 
texture of diese rdiefs caimot but remind one ofthe rock-cut relief of the Pallavas 
and the Calukyas of the seventh century. 

A group of Ekamukha and Caturmukha Lihgas may be worth mentioning in 
this cormection. Not all the images belong to the same aesthetic form; nor do they 
all belong to the same time. At least two (Plates 27, 28) which are found near the 
PaSupatinatha Temple, resemble the well-known Mukhalingam of the Nachna 
Kuthara Temple of the early Gupta days. 

II 4 II 

It is now clear that fiom already about the fifth emtury Nepal started listening 
to the reverboations ofthe Indian art forms, mainly ofthe Deccan suid the Ganga- 
Yamuna valley. But, in respect ofthe latter, Nepal scans to cany on die tradition 
of Mathura more than that of Samath on one hand, and of Eastern India on the 
other. Broad masculine chest and shouldo^ and a firm body-form expressive of 
enenmous energy happen to be die qiecial contribution of Mathura in this traditicHi. 
Exanples ofthe impress of this tradition in Nepal are indeed too many to refer to. 
Gupta classical grace and proportions, poise and elegance seem to have beoi 
givaifull value inanumberofimages. Theearliestoftheseisdielhnd-MaheiSvara 
image fiom Sikhu-Baha, Lalitpur, which beats an inscriptirxi with a date equivalent 
to A. D. 550. This is perhaps the earliest Uma-Mahe^vara icon fiom Nepal. 
(Plate 29) 

A sixth century sculptural panel in limestone dipicting the story of Mtra’s 
Temptation (see Plate 1 9) seems to cling hmiestly to die eastom versimi of the 
Guptaclassical tradition. The plastic character ofdie female figures has all dm 
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g^ace and poise aixl wami soci5UQUsi»8s and hisnan cfaaim of n^wTofMan^ 

Math, Riggir. But the grace and chami of the temptress girls are in very sharp 
contrast with tfie violent geshires and movements of Mara’s hosts. 

Avery irdmsstingpiece of sculptured relief ofthis trend comes fiomNagateoIe 

(see Plate 20). Presumably narrating the legend oftheAwmarasawMavflw the 
relief actually purports to present a very sweetly sensuous domestic scene with 
loving care and tenderness. The soft senativity of the plastic treatment, the vibrant 
composition, tfie tender curvaciouaiess of the line, the graceful movement of the 
figures and the fine and subtle dii^lay of light and shade make it a most 
human document Hoe is thus reflected the sameclassical tradition which expresses 
itself most effectively in a number ofBuddha images (Plates 30, 3 1) in their vibrant 
youthful physiognomical fimns and the refined sensitivity of the plastic modelling. 
The soft conq)assi<Miate expression ofthe face and the attitude of calm composure 
that characterize these sculptures, are but echoes of what was being worked out 
in the contemporary Ganga-Yamuna valley. The contact ofthe artists in Nepal 
with those of Eastern India was reinforced in the centuries that followed, especi^y 
during the regime of die Palas and the Senas. With the passing of time the Gupta 
legacy came to be interpreted dififoendy in Eastern India in the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The stages are all reflected in the contemporary relief sculptures 
of Nepal in more or less details. Reference may be given in this connection to a 
number of cult images. Executed in high and bold relief, the image of Laksral- 
Narayana (Plate 32) despite rotundity of form is hard and stiff. The grammar, 
diction and idiom of the sculptural art of Eastern India seem to have got fixed in 
Nqial. The Surya image at Banqia (Plate 33) is an instance in point. It leads one 
to assume that craftsmen from different centres of Bihar and Bengal may have 
migrated to Nepal during the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries and in larger 
numbers immediately after the Turkish conquest, and there they and their 
descendants continued to work in the same tradition as they had been used to 
back at home centuries before. 

From about the thirteenth century onward, the compositional scheme of the 
reliefs, their plastic treatment and architectural features, the ornaments and 
decorations of the figures and their physiognomical form etc. that meet the eye on 
countless number of reliefe are all directly attributable to the contemporary life of 
N^al as had been conditioned for centuries by Indian life and culture. Icons 
dating fixnn this period follow increasingly the prescriptions as laid down in the 
Brahmanical or Buddhist Tantric texts. At the same time, one comes to notice an 
increasing localization ofthe ^ial ^pe and features ofthe figures, namely, dements 
of a racial type with s lanting eyes and slightly high cheek’-bones which are the 
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obvious cognizances of the edinic types ofNepal. Also onebegmstonotice indie 
reliefs some pattemized versions of the endless r^etitions of the same body- 
fomi, facial t)^, standard poses and attitudes. Whether it is a Buddhist icon or a 
Brahmanical dviinty, the body is always held within a stiffened outline. Yet the 
physiognomical ty|}e has a conventional charm which is repeated from figure to 
figure. Any definitecduoaological sequence is therefore dif&cultto est^lish. 

A very significant and interesting ex^ple of an attempt at localization of the 
eastern txauhtion is fiimi^iedbyafineimageofdieBo(fiiisattvaPadnu 9 »ni, degandy 
ornamented and crowned. Stronglyreminiscaatoftheclassicaltiaditioiiofhidian 
art as articulated in the early medievalBuddhaimages of Eastern India, particularly 
of the tenth and die eleventh centuries, the broad forehead, the high chedc-bones, 
the slanting eye-brows and the general sharpness of the facial features of this 
image perhaps reveal an attempt at imparting to the face a certain local ethnic 
character. 

Art in Nepal from now onwards came also to be marked by increasing 
hierarchization which was due presumably to the stabilization of the Tibetan 
Lamaistic Buddhism in Nepalese religious ideas and practices. Thus, an slowly 
and inevitably became degenerated into stereotyped cultic forms; increasingly the 
iconic fonns came to be regarded d&yantras or magical patterns with hardly any 
deviation. They were produced in countless numbers. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that today one comes across a countless number of images of Visnu, ^iva, Uma- 
Mahe^vaia, Gane^a, LaksmI, Sarasvatl, Buddha, Bodhisattva, T^ and various 
other aspects of Buddha-Saktis etc. being recovered from every nook and comer 
of the valley. 

By about the beginning of the thirteenth century, the whole ofNorth India was 
overrun by the iconoclastic forces of Islam. Cut off thus from her age-old sources 
of inspiration and activity, Nepal was thus forced by history to evolve an art- 
language of her own, slowly but eventually. Already, towards the end of the Malla 
period, local accents in the form of facial type, physiognomy, drapery etc. were 
becoming more and more pronounced. But, in general, sculptural art of Nqial, 
even at this stage, remained somewhat a prolongation of the East Indian forms and 
styles, which was perhaps inevitable. Nepal, because of its cloistered existence, 
was somewhat obliged to cling to what was already an established tradition. But 
even so, definite Nepali traits, for instance, the arched brow, pointed nose and 
high cheek, broad chin and short stocky body-form, impart to the art of fois phase 
a pronouncedly Nqiali character. Figures of mythical animals and grotesques, of 
Mah3kala or Bhairava (Plate 34) in fiieir terrific aspects se^ to have a grip on 
popular imagination and fiiese are rqieated again and again in the ccmtenqxirary 
reliefe. 
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Not unoften the of sculptuie in Nepal offers suiprising examples which 
cannot be explained fully in tenns of the Indian tradition. One such sculpture 
(Plate 35) seems to be that of a torso of a male figure wearing its hair in the form 
of a wig and having heavy earrings and a rope-patterned waist-band in double 
moulds. Its &cial and physiognomical form is heavy and expansive; the plastic 
treatment is flat and stiff. Its wide open eyes, thick lower lip and the heavy nose 
seem periiaps to reveal a tribal ethnic type which may not have been of local 
origin, dxough it has been described in the records of the Archaeological Survey of 
India as that of a KirSta. It is in situ at Aryaghat within the precincts of the 
Pa^upatinatha Temple. 

A still more intriguingpiece ofboldrelief is that of a dwarf suj^xMting a wato-- 
spout, located at Sondhera at Deo Patan. (Plate 36) As if heavily weighed under 
the weight of the water-spout, tire giant dwarf squats in a difficult position which 
has been vary ably managed in a meaningful composition witiiin a rectangle. The 
wavy trealmaitofthe hair and the beard in masses, the boldly rounded and modelled 
physiognomical form and facial features and the balanced display of light and 
shade and the distribution of the masses, lend to the figure a severe dignity and a 
grand solidity of texture and feel. It is indeed one of the finest pieces of sculpture 
that Nepali art has to offer and it is not easy to explain it in terms of Indian art 
exclusively. 

II 5 II 

As in stone sculpture, so in bronzes too, Nepal’s dependence on Indian forms, 
styles and techniques is equally obvious. It is also equally obvious that eventually 
Nepal made a successful venture towards the formation of a Nepali style. The first 
lessons were presumably learnt finm the Indian masters, but the artists of Nepal 
tried to improve upon it and kept up their practice without let or hindrance; this 
allowed the tradition a much longer lease of life than it was possible anywhere in 
the east except in Tibet and Burma. The most important centres of bronzes in 
Eastern India, it is well known, were Chausa, Nalanda and Kurkihar in Bihar, 
Vanmdra and Jhewari in Bengal, for instance. Literary and archaeological evidence 
points to the fact that fix)m die beginning of the fifth and sixth centuries, but more 
particularly fixim the ei^tfa, countless number of monks and priests went fiom the 
monastic and priestly establishments of Bihar and Bengal to Nepal and Tibet. 
Stone scu^itures were heavy and hence difficult to cany on one’s back, but not so 
manuscripts and bronzes which were easily carried to Nepal, (^ite a number of 
them must have been borne on the shoulders of Buddhist monks and Brahmanical 
priests. Wfith steady widening of the sway of various cults of Buddhism and 
B rShmmiigm and an inciearing cUentele, the donand for such small sizelnxMizes 
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seam to have been eva on the incxease, and very soon small scale fotakfaies for 
casting such imagesmay have also come into existence formeetingfoeincaeasing 
demand. Indian mia|ges must have provided than the models^whidhipresaq^xisos 
that Indian masters must have been present there to train them not only in the 
losons of forni and iconogr^foy, but also ui foe veiy intricate and difficuh processes 
and techniques ofbnnue-casting. 

Indian cast metal icohs seem to have reached Nepal during the later Giqjta 
culture period. But the appreciable influx of foe metal-casters must have takdi 
place from Magadha and Bengal during foe rule of the PSlas and Senas. 

The most fevoured technique of metal-casting inNepal was foe method which 
is technically known as retardataire. The cire-perdue or lost wax method was 
also known to foe Nepali artists. These are still widely practised in Nq)al whae 
there is still a demand for such images. 

Since foe iconognq>hy and art form of most of these images were more or less 
fixed, the images turned out by foe local foundries woe in most cases, like products 
manufactured on a mass scale, that is, more or less mechanically, served in full 
their cult purpose. Yet, on foe whole, one must admit that de^ite a general fixation 
of foe art form, Nqpal through foe centuries maintained a relatively hi^ standard 
forou^uL 

Sunirrudly^)eakitig, foe female figuresinamtainthroughoutaslender and elegant 
physiognomical form, an almost oval facial type with slightly pointed chin and 
almond shaped eyes and a pair of slightly hardened and tight breasts. Male forms 
are fleshier and relatively short-statured. They have a broader face with a sli^tly 
longish and pointed nose. But male or female, both forms are characterized by a 
tense rigidity of pose and attitude. Both tend to look like ideal types that offer no 
clue to their mental disposition, emotional mood or ethnic identity. 

But here and there, in foe early stages of foe art, one can come across exan^les 
where there is considerable slackening of fiiis tense rigidity. In such instances foe 
soft sensitivity of the lines and of the plastic treatment of the body clearly affiliated 
to foe late Gupta tradition is also noticed. One such instance is a standing four- 
handed Visnu which is now in the Boston Museum. The image bears a close 
formal relationship wifo some of the stone sculptures of the Licchavi period. 
The four-handed ^i va (Plate 37) standing in slight contia-post bears a close stylistic 
resemblance to foe classical Gupta form of the sixth coituiy. The image of Tara, 
seated mstM^ana (Plate 38), seems to be a continuation of this style. In the 
ftillness of its warm and voluptuous physiognomical form and in its sorsuously 
relaxed and lagnomus attihidB, ftie seated Tari fignm carries on the cfaaiactaistic 
style of ftie late classical form as realized by foe East Indian artists of about the 
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ei^^ith-ninth centuries. To this phase and character also belongs the figure of 
VasudhaiS (Plate 39). Neatly cast, this is indeed a fine example ofNepalese metal 
sculpture. It is this style whidi formed the basis of the cast-metd images ofNqpal 
tiU die fixnteoidi'fifleenth centuries. 

But frcHn die fourteenth coitoy caiward, with increasing hierarchization of the 
cults one notices an increasing hioatic stylization of forms. The figures become 
more an more loaded with a profusion of jewellory and flexions of the bodies. 
These tend to make them rigid and petrified. But a sort of feverish energy and 
ecstatic h^^iinessrriiderdion violent and aggressive, is particularly nodce^le 

in the Tantric images, such as diose of Bhairava, Vajravaralu, Vraasaihhara, 
Hevajra, Houka, the Dakiiu and ahost ofodier Twtric Buddhist and Brahmanical 
gods, goddesses and soni-divine brings. The endless stream of gih-copper images, 
depicting a host of Tantric Buddhist and Brahmanical gods and goddesses, is 
certainly of great iconographic importance but the images have vray little to offer 
to a student of art. 

These cast metal images can broadly be divided into two categories, which 
have no chronological significance. Indeed, they seem to have been fashioned 
simultaneously through the centuries. The first category includes the gods and 
goddesses of the Vajrayana Buddhist pantheon; these icons, formally speaking, 
happen to be a continuation of the PSla art of Eastern India in an increasingly 
stylized version. The second category is also an outcome or extension of the first, 
but the icons of gods and goddesses that belong to this category are pronouncedly 
of Tantric inspiration, and in their art and iconographic form they seem to have a 
Tibetan Lamaistic accent 

The first category would include such examples as are provided by the figures 
which are stylistically su gg estive of the post-Giq)ta tradition of Eastern India. 
(Plate 40) A solidly cast gilt-copper image of Tara is an interesting example 
(Plate 41 ) of the last phase of this category of icons. 

To the second category belong those dynamic compositions of gods and 
goddesses of definite Tantric inspiration, into which have been introduced a great 
deal ofTibetan demonology. These are generally of very intricate craftsmanship 
and v&cy precisely worked out in elaborate details. Indeed, these icons are mostly 
visual symbols of Tantric eiperience, in the making of which the Nepalese metal- 
casters seem to have achieved a very high proficiency. 

Plate42 isanexcellentexampleofwhathasjustbeensaid. The linking of the 

two figiwwfi, bodi in a state of fury in the act ofbecoming one, without making fh^ 
appear to lose their balance, is a compositional marvel and a feat in techmcal 
clevfaness and efficiency. Examples of this kind can be seen in many figures of 
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later periods where the god is locked in close embrace with his ^akti holding a 
skull-cup and a kartari in her two hands. 

IV. WOOD-CARVINGS AND TERRACX)TIAS 
II 1 II 

The art of wood-carving is indeed the pride of Nq)al. Both in secular and 
religious building ^opd, beautihilly shaped and formed and carved in iimicate 
patterns and designs, was extensively used in door-fiames, door-leaves, windows, 
cornices, brackets, lintels, struts, pillars, pilasters and architraves, in fact mail 
available surfaces of wood as it were, y^art from vegetal and geometrical forms 
of all ccniceivable varieties, human and animal fornis of life and myth too ouichthe 
rq)ertoiy of these wood-carvings which is still a live art in Nq>al. The wood that 
was used in the old temples and palaces of Kathmandu, Patan, Bhatgaon and 
Vasan^ur, for instance, was locally known as which means ‘strong’,Qras 

chasi which means ‘as strong as tiger’. Contemporary buildo^ use Ml, agrat and 
chapa which are all available in plenty at and around Kathmandu. Sankhu wood 
is, however, considered to be the best. 

But unfortunately no wood-carving that can be dated before the thirteenth 
century, has come down to us. Temples, both Brahmanical and Buddhist, had 
didr sur&ces covered with carvings of figures of divine and sani-divine significance. 
These figures, relatively speaking, are less bound down by rigid iconographic 
injunctions, and not unofien they breathe a secular air even. But stylistically they 
belong to the same norm that controls the bronzes and the stone sculptures. This is 
clear in the quality and character of modelling, the descriptive detail of the contours 
and the enqihasis on their hannonious amplitude. As one proceeds along the anew 
line of time, one sees a certain slackening of the contours, and thrai the figures 
seem to exhale an intimate warmth and delicacy of feel and atmosphere that are 
unknown to the last phases of stone sculptures and bronzes. One cannot also 
afford to miss the carvings in relief representing myths and legends fiom die hidian 
epics, Which the common people were more familiar with. In wood-carving the 
mefiiod of narration closely follows that of the pata-citras, that is, OTie rectangle is 
given to each l^end or part thereof, >\hich is separated fitom the next by a vertical 
or horizontal tine. 

Some of the figure-carvings on the struts are remarkable for their exquisite 
crafrsmanship aid compositional skill, the ascoiding tinesofdie sinuous volume 
are gracefully balanced and re^xmded to by descending lines, and drey create a 
fine rhythmic movement. These figures are in most cases iconic, reinresenting 
Bikldhist and Brahmanical gods and goddesses. Some of the figures are myddcal 
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arid semi-religious like those of die epic hero Bhimasena and of^labhemjikds, 
for instance. Quite a few of these figures are easily identifiable since they are 
provided with writings either in NewM or Sanskrit, giving their names, as one 
finds in the Caturvarna Mah^vihara at Bhatgaon and Chausyabahal and 
Musyabahal shrines at Kathmandu. Secular thanes like thoseofdaiKing men and 
women, mofea and child, baiber shaving his customer (Hanuman Dhoka), amorous 


couples, fiankly erotic scenes, animals in processions etc. also abound, the last 
being fine studies in poise and balance, sensuous charm and disciplined grace. 
That the artists experienced sort of a sensuous delight to carve these decorative 
themes is made clearly manifest in their fine workmanship and free play of 
imaginatioa 

Narrative scenes, con^ared to the purely decorative, are weaka in movement 
and grace as well as in their narrative significance. Even a cursory look at the 
rqMesentations of the life of the Buddha at the Marustal shrine at Kathmandu, the 
RamSyana and the Mahabharata stories at the Krsna temple at Patan (Plate 


43), would prove the point. 

The innate playful love for finely balanced and colourful design seems to have 
been reserved for the window-screens and bracket lintels. The windows are all 
decorated with traditional naga-bandha (serpent motifs) or mllT-bandha (floral 
and foliage motifs) designs, gamksa (cow-eye) or kunjaraksa (elephant-eye) 
designs, svastika or nandyavarta (geometrical) designs, to cite only a few of 
these examples. Very characteristic is the design of the peacock which is admirably 
spaced and stylized as a decorative ornament (Plate 5). 

But the history of wood-carving as spread out before our eyes from the 
thirt eenth (Rudra Varna Mahavihara, Patan) to the eighteenth century (Nyapala 
at Bhatgaon), does not seem to have any evolution. When the art comes to view in 
the thirt eenth century it is already a fully evolved one, all but fortified by tradition 
and continuous practice. Themes are more or less fixed, patterns and designs 
conventionalized and forms standardized. These themes, patterns, designs and 
for ms are retained and repeated century after century. 


II 2 II 


Recent archaeological excavations in different areas ofNepal have yielded a 
considerable numba of toracottas rqrresenting human and animal figur^ datable 
from about the third or second century B. C. to a very late period m mstoty. 
Human figures include a number of human heads, Yaksas and Yaksr^ which 
reveal the unmistakable impact of Maurya, Suhga and Ku^a forms and 

charactetisticsiinfact, these fiankly belongtotheconternporarylndi^ 
iniegardtotheaitofterracotta. Latest excavations atK^ilavastohavepr^^ 
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additi(xial (HOof in &vour of this hypothesis. Of the nwulded type a con^deniUe 
number came out of the excavations of Dhum Varahi; they rqnesoit human luid 
animal figures ofa variety of forms. Stratigr^hically and fiom associated otqects 
these tmacottas seem to belong to the Licchavi period of the history of Nq)al. 
Dei^te their slightly heavy proportions the execution and treatment of die figures 
exhibit a certain <|uahty of sq)histicated craftsmanship. The medieval ten^les of 
Nq>al, particulaiily of tfie sixteenth through to the eighteoith century, woobuilt in 
brick. Different fbrms and types of tmacotta figures re^nesenting cult icons, demi- 
gods, apsaras, kinnaras etc. decorate these temples. Invariably painted in bright 
colours these tenacottas, fineexan^lesofwhichcanbeseeninfiieKumanMandir 
at Kathmandu, lend a peculiar charm and gaiety to these temples. A fixed and 
rigid iconogr^hy makes the cult and semi-divine figures look somewhat stiff and 
conventional, but the skilled crafismanship is unmistakable. Stylistically speaking, 
three figures closely follow the lines and principles of their counterparts in stone. 

V. PAINTINGS 
II 111 

Judging from examples that have come down to us, painting in Nepal, 
when it comes to view for the first time, is already a highly evolved art, whether it 
is in the form of miniatures used in illustrating texts written in Sanskrit or NewM or 
on that of scrolls or wooden book-covers or in tiiat of a special form which, in the 
absence of a better term, may be called numdala-pata painting of magico-religious 
significance. This art like the art of sculpture in Nepal is essentially and almost 
exclusively religious, and is controlled and conditioned by a hieratic, sometimes 
even esoteric, religious order. This is evident in its thematic content, spirit and 
atmosphere, irrespective of whether the religion is Buddhist or Brahmanical, 
Buddhism in its Vajrayana and Tantrayana versions holding the sway in the main. 
An interesting point to note is that in the manuscripts the paintings do not actually 
illustrate the text; indeed they are illustrations of the gods and goddesses of the 
Buddhist panfiieon, in their various manifestations. It has been suggested that the 
main putpose of these paintings was ritualistic or magical. It seems to be a valid 
hypothesis not only in respect of the manuscript illustrations but in fiiat of the 
paintings in Nepal in general excq)t for certain later narrative ones. 

Since painting m Nq>al was almost exclusively iconic arul strictly controlled 
by monks and priests in the seclusion of temples and monasteries, it does not, 
gmraa% speaking, lend itselftohavipg an evolvir^ life ofits own. It had aderivative 
beginning, drawing its artistic and iocaiogrq}hic forms, s^es, and idioms fixBn the 
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maduacnpt paintiiigs of Eastern fodk, which once adopted, soon tend^ 

standardized and conventionsdized. These standard and conventional forms 
continued for centuries to this day but for the fact that at later dates Nepal 
experienced the impact of Tibetan, Rajasthani and Pahadi paintings; in a 
considerable number of later paintings these facts find themselves registered. 
Yet for better understanding it is worthwhile to follow the course of the art 
chronologically so far as it is possible with the help of dated manuscripts and 
stylistically datable paintings. The e^-liest examples belong all to the elevenfli and 
twelfth centuriesy and they are to be found in a manuscript of the Astasahasrikd 
Prajndpdrwnitddated'mNepal Samvat 135=1015 A.D. (Cambridge University 
Library); two wooden-covers of another Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita 
manuscript dated 1028 (collection ofMr. S. K. Saraswati of Calcutta); amanuscript 
of the PancarcJcsd dated 1105 ( Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University); and a 
Hard Astasahasrikd Prajndpdramitd manuscript dated 1 1 48 (Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta). Tliae are a few illustrated but undated manuscripts in the Daibar Library 
at Kathmandu, die Pingala Mata and the De\n-mdhdtmya, for instance; on stylistic 
grounds th^ may also be assigned to about the twelfth century. All these paintings 
belong fiankly to die East Indian tradition of manuscript painting of the tento throi^ 
to the thirteenth century. The style and character of the paintings are so 
characteristically East Indian that it is more than likely that they were executed by 
the immigrant artists fiom Bihar and Bengal. Slowly but surely the form and style 
of the painted gods and goddesses were accepted and adopted by the local artisans 
themselves, and the practice continues to this day. Indeed, paintings like those of 
the gods and goddesses of the Pancaraksd manuscript referred to above, are still 
to be found in most houses in Nepal. To any student of sociology it would seem 
interesting to note how this form and style of art and iconogr^hy persisted without 
any ^reciable change for such a long period of time. 

liie composition of these paintings follow certain fixed canons and principles 
ofbalance, prqxiition and rhythm. The main divinity, usually a Bodhisattva or the 
Buddha or a Brahmanical divinity like iSiva, is placed right in the centre against an 
architectural background or semi-round aureole, and is fianked by divinities of 
lessOT importance. Vacant spaces are usually filled in by flying figures or by floral 
or other decorative motifo. The modelled mass ofhuman and other figures is usually 
controlled by sinuous lines, somewhat modelled, and flowing in a rhythmical sway 
that undeHinfl the soisitivity of the lines and curves. The best specimen of this style 
can however be seen in any manuscript of the Prajndpdramitd or in any other 
manusc ript Tto W e ytant in Ntyal, hut foe one in the custody of the Asutosh Museum 
and the other in that of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, are perhaps the best. The 
colours that are gener ally used are a variety of golden yellow, white of chalk, 
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black of vemulkm, vermilion red, Indioired, aai great, aUmuKral colouis 
in some forni or other. But one must not forget that colour in Nqtalese painting 
follows the prescriptions of iconogrqthy as they do in Tibetan paintings. In many 
instances die mo(feliii^ quality of colour is very much below that of the line. This is 
very clear in the lustrations of the manuscript dated in the Nqialese era and now 
in the possession of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. Contour colour here is denuded 
ofaiyiiiodellingquaiity and is laid out in an absolutely flat, two dimensirmalrnanner. 

Ray observes in diis connection that paintings of this phase and form ‘seon to 
have a distinctly Nqialese flavour and idiom which is marked by the absence of 
any trace of modelling in the coloured surface, the upward stiffening ofthe pale- 
like erect bodies’ A similar form and style can also be detected in the banner 
and pata paintings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Any hieratic art is 
conservative by nature; it involves copying of iconographic types and hoice 
persistence of similar types in a more or less fixed form through the ages. This 
conservative attitude in art and iconography would explain the persistence of an 
art form of the elevendi century till as late as the sixteendi and sevoiteenth centuries. 
However, in the earlier instances the lines are more rounded and sweeping and 
colour has almost a modelling effect. Consider, for ocample, an illustrated book- 
cover representing queen Maya in the Lumbini forest, or another book-cover 
rqiresenting Brahma offering homage to the Buddha, or a third depicting monkeys 
offoing fruits to die Buddha (Plate 44), i^ch have equivalerx^ in the illuminated 
manuscripts from Eastern India. 

Towards the beginning of the twelfth century the roundly modelled line and its 
sensitivity tend to become more and more tetchy and schematic. The focial features 
have now a toidaicy ofbecoming linearized and the colour modelling stereotyped 
and hardened if not faint. Besides, as Ray points out, ‘from about the thirteenth 
arid fourteenth centuries with iricreasinghierarchizatiQn stabilization of artistic dm 
set in’.^^ In die three paintings from an illustrated palm-leaf of the twelftti century 
one representing the Buddha in Ihshita heaven attended by Brahma and India, the 
second^jthe Buddha subduing die elqihant Nalagiii (Plate 45X and a third showing 
the seated figure of Padmapani, one can clearly see how the East Indian tradition 
was slowly being worked upon and transformed by local Nepalese and Tibetan 
art forms and practices. The line is still round and continuous, but it has lost its 
modelling qiu^ty; in die fourteenth and fifteenth century examples, modelling of 
colour is altogedier absent. This is evident in such paintings as those of Prince 
Siddhartha of the Lak^aitya pata, Vasudeva Kamalrqa, and quite a nunfoer of 
other iUustratodriianuscr^tsbeloiiging from the thirteenth to the sixteaithcentuiy. 
In all these examples, aslow and gradual suppression ofplasticooncq>ti«m by the 
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linear is clearly noticeable. the passage of time this tendency was ever (Ml the 

increase. But this was in no way a process of Nqialization since in N^ai it was 
nothing but an echo of what was exactly going on in India during these centuries. 

»2il 

In early Nqialese banner-paintings one can still see the round modelled 
line controlling the round mass m(xlelled in colour. But soon broad expanse and 
ti^t fOid solid outline begin to show less substance. The line tends to be brittle and 
modelling(lessicated;in(xeasin^1iie figures are shown in flat profileca- flat fiontahty, 
and sharp lines and acute angl^ tend to characterize them. At a still somewhat 
lata* date, fiiat is, by about the later half of the eighteenth century, certain elements 
of contemporary Pah^ painting fiom the Western Himalayas, seem to have made 
themselves feltinNqialesepainting. This is clearly illustrated inapainting depicting 
the Buddhist legend of Sudhanyakumara (Plate 46). The character of the line and 
of the application of colour, the &cial and physiognomical forms of the figures, the 
dress jmd manner s and attitudes, the architectural setting and the total compositional 
character are all strongly reminiscent of Pahafi painting in general. There is much 
in the paintings of this kind that would remind one of elements firam West Indian, 
Mughal and Rajasthani painti ng s, which seem to have entered into the fabric of 
Nepalese painting not directly but through the P^iu£ schools that had already 
imbibed these elements. 

In a number of manuscript and scroll paintings finm Nepal impact ofRajastharn, 

Mughal and Pah^paintings is clearly discernible in the sharply outlined elongated 
face, large petal-shaped eyes and general costumes consisting of longjoma/w, 
tight cudiddr pyjamahs, komarbandhs, dopdttds, and tmbans of several types 
of male human figures. The skirt, bodice and cddar of women also recall Rajput- 
Mn ghaU Pahadr idioms. In certain others the PahM idioms, particularly ofBasohli 
and of the earliest Rajasthani paintings, seem to be mamfest in the small mouth, 
receding chin, large eyes and the general colour scheme. 

Art and religion in Nepal have always been very conservative in character, 
and it is very diffimlt to fix the date of an undated manuscript painting or a scroll 
just on fo rmal and stylistic consideratiotL But generally speaking, all such paintings 
that show the impact of Rajasttiaiu-Mughal-Paha^paintings belong to a date not 
earlier than the middle of the seventeenth century. In fact the majority of them 
seems to be datable in the eighteenth century. An indication for dating is contained 
in one of the scuxills where one can detect a representation of King Bhupatirito 
Malla (1681-1721), and it is more or less well known that this type of painting 
was practised in Nq)al mosfiy during the regime of the Mallas. 
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Tibetan eloiiaits begin to oiter Nq}alese painting fiom ^ut the sevoiteenth 
century; a good early example is a scroll that shows the penance of the Buddha. 
But much more Tibetan in feeling aird atmosphere is a class ofNqialese paintings 
that portray mal^olent demcnis and gods and goddesses in a most dynamic form, 
almost surrealisticaJly. Horrifying in their thematic content as well as in their 
presentation, these paintings are strictly two-dimenaonal; the lines are laid flat and 
there is no modeling ofcolour at all. But the drawing is always firm and clear and 
the preference for designs and patterns very pronounced. Rich use is made of 
luscious green and yellow. Besides these pata and tanka or prabha paintings, 
there is another kind that illustrates numdalas. Mandala is the ‘extemalization of 
a process of an inno- picture formation and its absorption on the basis of, and with 
reference to, a state of pointed concentration’.^^ Visually speaking, geometry is 
the basis ofthesemo^/b paintings and magic is the core oftheir thematic content 

The growth of the symbol of mandala round the Sakta conception of the 
Devi as the primordial energy, brought forth in Nepal and Tibet a special mode 
and form of painting purporting to give support to lituali Stic meditation for fiilfilhng 
certain magico-religious purposes. Evidaitly this is Twtric in essence and character, 
and Tantra is all pervasive in Nepal irrespective of whether one is a Buddhist, or a 
Saiva, or a ^^ta, or a Vaisnava. A considerable number of these painted 
mandalas are used even today in daily rituals. But aesthetically and pictorially 
also these mandala-pata paintings have a meaning and significance which should 
not be ignored. Their compositions, though arranged in rigid symmetry, have an 
arresting quality. Starting with the pivotal central square which shelters the main 
deity of the particular cult, it fans out in all directions in compartments of sqtiares 
arKltriarigles,aUhekl in widening circles, each conipartnient^lteririgrnmordivitiities 
of the cult. But in some of the mandala-patas the main deity in the central square, 
like that of Mahakala or Vajradhara (Plate 47), is so large and overpowering that 
it pushes out to the fiinges as it woe, all other minor divinities. The formal treatment 
of space, andthatofcolour,mainly deep Indian red, deep and mellow blue, green 
with a patch here and there of glowing yellow and white, impart a fine pictorial 
quality to these paintings. Towards the latter part of the seventeenth century 
nuu^la-pata painting in Nepal seems to have integrated a large amount of Tibetan 
and Chinese elements. 

A few remains of mural paintings fix>m Nepal are also known. They are all 
temp^a paintings on walls ova a ground prepared with clay, hemp and a sort of 
molass. The colours used are the same as in the miniatures, namely orpiment, 
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vcnnilioii, indigo, Ispislszuli hlu6, cfa^k or conch-shcU white snd kc^alu blsck. 
Mural paintings of Nepal belong to the distinct West Himalayan traditirai of late 

nifidieval times and executed on the smooth and flat sur&ces of mud walls 

prepared for thepiapose, these paintings are in feet miniatures andscrollpaintings 
traisfeiredonfothe walls in scanewhat largo- dimensions. Here and thoe in some 
of these wall-pairtfings one can detect slight attempts at modelling with the help of 
subdued tones of colour but, generally speaking, the treatment is flat, and colours 
that strike the eyes are red and gold, and the compositions are measured out in 
rectangular panels with thick borders that separate one scene from another. A 
most important and interesting series of murals can be seen in the palace of 
Bhflpafihdra Malla at Bhaktapur, and another, which is equally interesting, in the 
Kumaif temple at Kathmandu. The physiognomical type of the figures, their 
movements, slightly modelled outlines, longish and bearded faces and the 
architectural motifs are all such as to recall very strongly the tradition of mural 
paintings in the Western Himalayas. 

A few rectangles of painting seem to record the names of the artists; one such 
artist was called Kuin-ga Sang-Po who was responsible for a few paintings on the 
walls of the Satl-Taleju temple at Patan. The paintings on the gallery walls of 
Mulachouk at Bhatgaon still seem to haric back to the classical mural tradition of 
India in the character of their composition, drawing, colouring and movement 

VI. REUGION AND PANTHEONOF GODS AND GODDESSES 

Since the receptacle of art in Nepal h£q)pens to be the gods and goddesses of 
the Buddhist and Brahmanical pantheons in the main, it is perhaps necessary that 
a short account of these two pantheons should follow any introduction to the art of 
the country. 

Mahayana Buddhism, by creating the figures of the Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas, had already paved the way for the growth of a pantheon, but even 
as late as the fifth and sixth centuries few could have imagined how varied, complex 
and extensive would this pantheon be four centuries later under the impact of 
V^ra 5 rana and its later offehoots. The key to this phenomenal growtii of the pantheon 
seems to have been sillied by the recognition in Mahayana itself of toe system of 
toe five nhy nnT -R iiddhas . Indeed, these Dhyaru-Buddhas and toeir Saktis helped 
toe building up of an elaborate but systonatically classified pantheon of gods and 
goddesses who are found sheltered in the monastic establishments of Nepal. 
The be ginning of this expansion of the pantheon may perhaps be dated in about 
the ei ghth and ninth coituries, but it was perhaps fix>m about toe twelfth and toe 
thirte enth centuries that the process of proliferation secjms to have quickened a 
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great deal, presmtiably because of increasingly closer cont^ with Lronaistic 

Buddhism oflibot 

According tbthe Mahayana-Vajrayana intetprdatiQns, the first divinity ofthe 
Buddhist pantheon is, as the name indcates, the Adi or original Buddha who is 
st^rposed to be without begiiming and without end, infinite, and self-existing oo: 
Svayambhu, thecreator of the world revealing himself in the form of a flame 
issuing out of a lotusfwhich is the usual symbol ofthe Adi BuddhamNepal where 
he is worshipped as Svayambhu. The Lamaist Buddhist sect ofNepal and also a 
sect of Nepalese Mahayanists worship him under the name Samantabhadra in 
which form he sits in dhyanasana and wears no crown or jewellery. The Buddhiste 
ofNepal, in general, worship the Adi Buddha as Vajradhara who is sometimes 
represented singly, but is also often associated with his J^akti.^^ He is also not 
unoflra shown with his ^akti, the two interlocked in a fast sexual embrace, which 
is technically known d&yab-yum in Tibetan. 

From the Adi Buddha was supposed to have emanated the five Dhyanl- 
Buddhas, each having a Sakti of his own. Vairocana, the first Dhyanl-Buddha 
often occupies the most important position in the mandala paintings ofNepal. 
The five Dhy^-Buddhas are often represented in the niches around the base of 
the caityas like Svayambhu and the Bodhanatha. 

The emanations of five Bodhisattvas and their respective i^aktis as well as of 
the five Manus! Buddhas are also well known in Nepal. Of the five Bodhisattvas 
the most popular in Nepal were the Vajrapani and the Avalokite^vara whom one 
finds represented very often in Nepalese Buddhist establishments. Not unoften 
Vajrap^ is represented in Nepalese paintings holding vajra, ghanta and pd^a 
along with Manju^tT and Padmr^)^ and sometimes even with Tara. From the 
number of finds it seems that Avalokite^vara is the most popular Buddhist divinity 
in Nepal. His main cognizances are the rosary, the lotus, the namaskdramudra 
and the DhyanI Buddha Amitabha shown in the centre of his crown. The most 
important forms of Avalokite^vara that are found in Nepal happen to be those of 
Padm^^, Loke^vara or Lokanatha and Sirhhanada Loke^vara. Padm^ani in 
theNeprdese tradition is stq>posed to have created all aiiimatethiiigs by the coinniarid 
of his Dhy^ Buddha Amitabha. In one of the temple paintings in Nepal he is 
shown in eleven emanations, manifested in eleven heads arranged in fivee tiers 
representing re^)ectively the world of desire, the world of tme form and the w(M*ld 
of no form, personified in Avalokite^vara, ManjuM and Vajrapani, standing 
respectively for Mercy, Wisdom and Force. In feet fiiese three concepts seem to 
have been concretized in the Nq)alesetraditi(»i in the finmofSiiitoiadaLcdce^vara 
who sits on a lion, carries a sword and holds a tridoit and a vajra ^ thus comlrining 
in him the aspects of both Manju^ and Vajrapaid. 
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is another Bodhisattva, Mafiju^ who seons to have been held in hi^ 
esteem in Nq)al; indeed here he is regarded as a human hero who is supposed to 
have cut the tdU into two by his sword, created the valley and the lake. He is in Eact 
ccmsideied as die oeatorofthe valley and the builder ofits cities, ffis usual attributes 
are the swoid and the bocdc, the latter placed on a blue lotus or Ndotpala. Usually 
he is ^own with one head, but he may also be shown with as many as four heads 
and right arms. Not unoflen he forms the magical centre in numdala paintings. He 
has various manifestations, and is accordingly known by various names; 
Manjughosa, Manjuvara, Manjuvajra, Vajrahga, VagiSvara etc. The last, i.e. 
Vagi^vara seems to have been a tutelary deity of Nepalese Buddhism and is 
worshipped widely all over the valley. The prayer wheels in Nepalese temples 
bear the mantra ‘Oih VagKvara Hum’. Loke^vara under the name of 


Macchendrmiatha is another very popular Buddhist deity of the valley. 

In the next scale of hierarchy in so far the Buddhist pantheon is concerned 
there are the mortal Buddhas among which Sakyamuni and Maitreya are most 
popularly represented. Besides, there is a number of divinities which happen to be 
either emanations of one or the oflier of the Bodhisattvas or just abstract principles 


rqrresented in human form. Such are the gods who are known as Prajnaparamita, 
Namasahpti, Pancaraksamandala, Nairatmaand YamantakaorYamari, Jambhala, 
the Buddhist counterpart of Kuvera, Hevajra, Mahakala and Hayagriva, the last 
three being none other than the Dharmap^as, i .e. the defeiders of the Dharma, 
specifically in the Northern version. Of these the J ambhala seems to have berai the 
most popular and the earliest icon of Jambhala in Nepal can be dated as early as 
the eleventh century. Hayagriva, i.e. the god whose head and neck are like that of 
a horse, is also fiequently met with in Nepal. He seems to be the protector gal o 
the horse and thus a most favourite deity of the nomads of Tibet. In Lamarstic 
Buddhism, Hayagriva occupies a most important place. Hevajra like Hayagriva 
represents the terrific aspects of reality and wears a long garland of slmlls Not 
unoften he is shown as embracing his Sakti in a deep sexual umon. Besides, there 
is the feminine principle, called under different names in both BrahmaipOT an^ 
Vajrayana Buddhism, such as Vajravarahl, Nila Sarasvatl, Chinnanwstaka,Kali, 

Vidyacaiarietc.Inor around theeleventh century VajrayamBud^sm^^ 

havebeenthedominatingrehgioninNepal.Onthebarisomeferi^^^ 
volunreofTantricUteraturewascopied between the terithandthes 

Nepal seems to have been mosfly under Tantric influen^ 

Years ago Banerjee pointed out that many Mahayana and ^^Jrayana g^ 
and goddesKS were in fact Brahmanical divinities m origin. 

clearly the transformationoflndra to Vajrapam,ofBrahrna to ManjuSnandof 
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\^u to Avalokit<i^vara, the lastbdng a syiKaetistic fonnof bo^ Vi^u and t^iva. 
He showed fuither that Padiniq)ani Avalokite^vara was nothing but ^^nu, white 
his terrific forms like those of Simhanada Nllakantha and Halahala were 
adulations of ^iva.^® 

If the Dhyuii Buddhas and Bodhisattvas had significant rotes to play in 
Buddhism, so had their l§aktis whose number, looking at the varieties of their 
form, seems to havebefn very large. These feminine divinities wa-e gaierally 
supposed to protect their votaries against the astamahabhaya or the eight great 
terrors. The one generic name that belongs to all of than is Tara, meaning literally 
one who is the saviouiess or protectress. T^ is rqjresoited in Nq)alese paintings 
in various colours, and in accordance with the cobur given, she assumes different 
names and characters. 

Besides the various forms of Tara, there are other feminine divinities in 
Vig rayana Buddhist iconography, the most important of which are Prajn^>aramita, 
Vasudhaia, Us^avijaya and Parna^vaiT. Prajnaparamita is very easily idoitified 
by her vajraparyankasana, the lotus and the book symbols. She seems to be a 
Buddhist adaptatbn of the Brahmamcal Sarasvatl. Vasudhara also seems to be a 
similar ad^tation of Brahmanical l§iT or LaksmI. Parna^avarT seems to have 
beenoriginally atdbal deity who was incoiporatedintoVaJrayanapantheoa Usually 
she wears a short dress made of leaves round her girdle. 

From what we have seen above it is clear that the origin and development of 
the Buddhist pantheon have been very much conditioned by the ever-expanding 
world of Brahmanical icons. One reason for introducing new forms was obviously 
sectarian rivalry and another, perhaps, a conscious attempt at syncretism. Some 
gods mi^t have had some concrete mortal base. The Lamaistic Buddhists believe 
that Tara was incarnate in all good women; the Nepalese queen of the Tibetan 
king thus cametobe known as the Green TM. This beiiefhas been most realistically 
presented in a copper figure of Tara fiom Nqpal where the attitude ofthe image 
seated on the elaborately carved lotus seat is frankly secular. 

Brihmanism does not seem to have made any dent on the culture of Nqral 
before the fi^ century, but whoi it did in about the fifhi and sixth centuries it had 
already evolved its full Smdrta-Paurdnic form. Indeed, Brahmamsm and 
Brahmanical iconography in Nepal throughout her history are characteristically 
Smdrta-PaurOnic and its pantheon of gods and goddesses are therefore those 
five divinities or pancadevatas that dominate Smdrta-Pauranic BrShmanism, 
namely Gane^ ^nu, ^iva, Sakti and Surya. Thoe are other minor di>dnities 
without doubt, both male and female, like LaksmI, Sarasvaff, Kirttikeya, Indra, 
Brahma etc., vahanas of gods and goddesses like Garuda, Nandi — bull, lion etc. 
arKl semi-divine beings like Yaksas arid Yak^Is, ndgos arid n^g^irwr, Aznitams arid 
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gfmdharvas etc., but they all cluster around the five principal divinities. AU these 
together go to constitute what one may call the BiShmanical pantheon ofNepal. 

AcccHiding to Smarta-Pauranie Brahmamsm, Gane^a occupies the hrst 
position; he hM to be {»Y^itiated first before the worship of any other divinity can 
takeplace. Nepal seems to have followed fois tradition very closely and fidthfuUy. 

In fact, he seems to have been and still is the most popular god, and no devout 
Nepalese Hindu or Buddhist b^ins his daily life without an invocation of Ganela. 
That he was and is the most popular divinity is confirmed by the existence of a 
countless number of Gane&i-shrines spread over the entire valley, indeed almost 
at every nook and comer. 

Enshrined in temples or standing on the wayside the elephant-headed and 
pot-bellied Ganapati can often be seen holding his usual cognizances like foe rosary, 
the modaka-cup, the ankuSa, the mga, hatchet, radish etc. His vahana, the 
mouse, also finds a place on one side. The earliest record of the existence of a 
temple dedicated to Gane^a goes as far back as the time of Arn^uvarman; foe 
record is dated in A. D. 645.^^ 

Archaeologically speaking, the history ofVaisnavism inNepal dates backto 
the fifth century A. D. The existence of a Vaisnava shrine belonging to foe Licchavi 
period is proved by a stone pillar inscription of Manadeva, dated A. D. 464 and 

situatedinfixmtoffoeCahguNfouyanatenipte^lHereinfoisinscriptionMmadw^ 

invokes Hari who is described as the presiding deity of Doladri, foe Wll on which 
the Cangu Narayana stands. It is to the patronage of the same Licchavi king 
Mfoiadeva that one must also ascribe the earliest find of Vaisnava icons iri Nepal. 
At Mtgasfoali and Lajimpat king Manadeva seems to have installed two icons m 
Visnu in his Trivikrama manifestation. They are both dated in A. D. 467. 
The entire imagay of foe huge colossus taking foe three steps is fiankly a Nepalese 
adoption of similar forms of the Gupta-Vakataka tradition ofWestem Deccan. 

The spread ofVaisnavism in Nepal seems to have been due to the active 
royal patronage of the Licchavi kings who were closely connected with ^ Gupto 
and hence with the Gupta-Vakataka cultural complex of Northern India and foe 
Deccan. It is, therefore, not at all unlikely that the Pancamtra cult which gained 
popularity in India during foe Gupta-Vakataka period becarne a popular fonn o t 

VaisnavisminNcpalduringthistimeandfoeVaisnaviteiconicfo^oftheL^ ^ 

period should, therefore, conform to foe usual Visnu icons of Gupta-V^^ 
India. The combination of four \yuhas of Visnu m one iconic t^e ™ ® ^ 

rnarufest inNepal during thisperiod and remainedpopularthroughoutfoefo^ 

°™^ra*m«OTiiKamatoryformsofVis?umi^ 

Nepal since Licchavi inscriptions mentionfoe names of Vasudeva, KeSava, 
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Narasilhha, NSraysu^a, Vaiaha and Pradyunina, but icons of all of them are not 
avail^le. Of those that are available in Nq)alinention must be made of the icons 
ofVariha, Narasiriilut and Vamanavsdara. hideed their inqxntance in Nqxd seems 
to be as much as that of Visnu Trivikrama. The cult of Rama does not seem to 
have ever been popular in Nepal, though at a very late period of her history, 
Hanuman came to be rg^oded as a popular deity offering protection. 

South India also seemll to have been another source ofNq)alese Vaisnavism. 
Not very far from Kathmandu diere is a huge figure of\^u lying bn the coils of 
Anantanaga inside a tank. Evidently it is an icon oiAnantaiaytYismx, locally 
called as Budha Nilakan Aa, which howevo- means that the local people considered 
it as an image of ^iva. What is iconogr^hically most in^itant in this image is a 
distinctive mark on the forehead ofVisnu, a mark which is associated widi the 
Vaisnava sect of South India belonging to the Vadakalai branch of the sect.'*^ 
The fact that Vaisnavism became popular in Nepal from very early times is 
confirmed by the reference to several Vaisnava tlrthas in Nepal mentioned in 
India sources. In the Damodarpur inscr4>tion of the time of Budhagupta (c. 475- 
495 A. D.) mention is made of two shrines, one of i^veta-Vai^ SvamI and another 
of Kokamukha SvamI, both located in the Himalayas. The inscription indicates 
that these were places of pilgrimage which were visited by the inhabitants of 
Northern Bengal.^ Nepal has also yielded considerable number ofVlsnu images 
of Sthdnaka, Asana and Sayana varieties. 

The Licchavis, it is well known, had strong leanings towards Vaisnavism. But 
dioe is no doubt that fiom the time of Aih^uvatman, ^aivism came to gain increasing 
influence in Nepal. This ascendency of Saivism seems to have centred round the 
great Pa^upatinatha temple. A clash of cults, at any rate for the time being, may 
have taken place, but a conscious attempt at die unification of the two cults seems 
to have been made not very long after. Gnoli mentions a noble named Svamlvartha 
who was responsible for consecrating an icon of i^ahkara-Narayana Svaim; there 
seems to be here an obvious attempt for unifying the two cults. To cite another 
instance, Jayarimalla in a manuscript of Mahirdvamvadha ndtaka, calls himself 
parama vaisnava parama devatddhideva parama mdhe^vara. 

VaiautvisminNqpal seems to have receivedafieshinqietus by the introdw^on 
of the RMia-Kisna cult centring round the litas of RadhS and Krcna and of 
Bala-Gopala Thischang^ideotogical vision ofVaisnavism was evidently ini^Hred 
by the Sahajiya Vaisnavism of contemporary Eastern India. At Patan there is a 
black sandstone image of Venudhara, set up by the seventeenth century king 
Siddhi-Narasiihha Malla, represoiting Kisna playing his flute. But here in diis 
image Kmna is flanked by SiT and Pusti. The direct inspirations of die Kxsna- 
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Ridhamytite ai»i k^ends as inteqnrted inEa^mi andNorthon In^ 
found m such examples of azt as in die paintii^ of Kalapustaka (c. 1 600 A. D .) of 
the Cambridge University Library. Hoe one can see in detail representations of 
the very well-known lUas of Kis^ and R3dM in all their amorous attitudes and 
associations. A few folios of a manuscript in the Bharat Kala Bhavan in Varanasi 
also present similar scenes.^^ 

^vism in Nepal seems to have made its first impact during the early centuries 
ofthe Christian era. TheBrhatkcUhdpcu^acTofQuoM^yasjpesiksof a rajS named 
Ya^aketu who had his capital in the city of !§iva in Nepalade^a. Archaeologically 
speaking, we cannot, however, locate any evidence of the cult before the fourth 
century ofthe Christian era. In an inscription of the year samvat 399,^ one 


Ratnasangha records the installation of a linffi at Deo Patan and the grant of 
sevoal pieces of land for its worship and maintoiance. The Deo Patan covers the 
entire area of Pa^upatinStha torqile including Nhgasthall and Kailasa. Alittle over 
a decade and a half later in the year samvat 413,^^ king Manadeva records in an 


inscription the installatio n of a ^ivalinga in the courtyard of Pa^upatinatha tonple. 
A little over half-a-century later, in samvat 455, an inscription at the side of 


Pa^upatinatha temple refers clearly to Pa^upatik^tra which had evidently gamed 
the reputation of being regarded as a holy site. An inscription on the pedestal of a 
linga in Deo Patan speaks about a land grant for the Pa^upatinatha temple.^® 
Gnoli refers to an inscription, dated samvat 462,^ ^ recording the establishment of 
another liiiga in the quadrangle ofthe Pa^upatinatha temple. During the reign of 
Manadeva aprivate individual, Prasmghaby name, installed a linga named in the 
inscription as Prabhuke^vara, in the same PaSiqrati temple area.^^ A fragmentary 
inscription in corrupt Sanskrit records the installation of another linga called 
Nathe^vara®^ on the road leading fiom the Pa^upati temple to Mrgasthali. These 
records make it perfectly clear that the Pa^upatinatha temple had already, by 
about the fourth-fifth centuries ofthe Christian era, come to be regarded as a most 
imp nr fant centre ofthe cult of Siva and that the installation of ^ivalingas vdfein its 
precincts and suburbs had come to be regarded as an act of merit. That Saivism 
haH ta ken root in the valley seems to be more than evident. 

But ^vism came to enjoy stiU better days since when king Aih^ uvarman of 
the Thakim dynasty came to power. He describes himself in an inscnption of 
samvat 520 as Pa^upati-padanugfhtta,^ that is, protected by the feet of Pa^upati. 
He is known to have been responsible for making a considerable number of 

donations to the Pa^upatinathateniplearKl for raisinganumberofsmaller shrink 

around the main one. A stone slab inscription^^ issued by BhagavM-Paiupati 
BhattOmka-padanugrluta Bappa-padanudhyata Sri Jisnugupta m the temple 
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of Adii$vara near Kathmandu and provided witii a reclining bull at die leaxds 
die establishment of s shrine ofNMieivaia fix' the hs^^ess ofhis &tha'inteavea 
The deity obviouslyis a form of ^iva, but no such icon has come down to us. An 
undated mutilated inscription of Jisnugupta*s reign^^ incised on a stone which 
supports a parasol oirer a very weathered icon of CandeiSvara in the great temple 
of Pa^qiati, speaks about the god Can^. Cani^ is none but ^iva, possibly in his 
ugra form. An inscriptioh of Jayadeva 11 dated Harsa Samvat 1 59 (A. D. 765), 
inscribed on a stone slab behind the Nandin, opposite to the western door of the 
temple of Paiupati, opens with a pra^asti of ^iva who is the highest god and is 
worshipped by Rlvai ia and Banasura. The same inscription^^ describes Pa^iqpati 
as a four-faced linga. 

From about thet^th-eleventh centuries iconic repres^tations of l^iva in his 
well-known Paurinic forms seem to have become current in Nepal. Of these 
forms most popular are those of Umasahitamurti or Umdlingancanilrti and of 
dancing ^iva. Of the latter we have quite a few icons from all over the valley 
though it is somewhat difficult to fix them in time with any amount of certainty. 
Of Umasahitamurti the two earliest examples are those that were installed by 
kings Bhajadeva and Rudradeva, respectively at Patan and Mrgasthall; in both 
i§iva is shown seated in lalitasana with his consort lima placed on his left lap, 
^ iva holding Uma in a loving embrace. Of similar icons we have quite a number 
recovered from various places in the valley and belonging to various times. 

The nK>st intoesting and distinctive iconographic form of l^iva in Nq)al is his 
manifestation in different forms ofBhairava. Atwelve feet high stone-plaque of the 
black donon, K^a Bhairava, sculptured in hi^ relief, stands in the heart of the 
Vasantpur palace, with achaplet of skulls around his head and a garland ofhuman 
heads around his neck. In three of his six hands he holds a sword, a cluster of 
three heads and the trident of i^iva, the destroyer, whose manifestation he is. The 
Bhairavas are usually nude, tenific with their round rolling eyes, and are oftoi seen 
with their l^aktis. Bhairava, it is well known, is a Tantric form of ^iva. On die 
second storey of the temple of Paiupatinatha there is a Bhairavacakra which 
definitely associates the temple at once with TSntric ^aivism. Besides, there are 
four sui^rts of the main roof of the temple and on each of these siqqxxts one can 
easily notice an image of vvdiat can easily be identified as that ofUnmatta Bhairava. 
That the Pa^upatinatha temple was at one time a centre of Tfintric ^aivism thoe 
cannot perh^s be any doubt. This hypothesis finds support in the fact that the 
Guhye^vaif tentple w^h stands v^ near to toe Pai^upatinStha is fi»nkly aplace 
for Tantric rituals and woi^p, and eventothis day <me has tooffer his worship at 
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tile iconography of ^ i va led to the creation of a number of iconic foam mainly of 
the ugra or terrific aspect of !§iva like Bhairava and MahSkala. These types are 
fiequendy met with in Nepalese manuscript and tcaika paintings. Nepal also seems 
to have had some experience of ihskdpalika cult On the stone parasol over the 
image of Can^vara at die Paiupatinatha tenqile there is an epigraphic record of 
the time of Jisnugupta which seems to speak of a class of ^aiva teachers 
(PiKiqwtyacaiya) wearing garlands of skull There is a Goraksanadia temple within 
the precincts of the Paiupatinatha; the resident-devotees of this tanple are still 
known as kapalikas. 

Nepalese archaeology has also made available to us quite a few images of 
l^iva in his manifestation of LakulZSa; these images have all been recovered fiom 
die Kathmandu valley, but they belong to dif^ent types, fiom about the fourteenth 
century onwards. One can easily assume that there must have been a Lakull^a 
sect of some significance. The Pa^upatinadia complex which seems to have been 
the centre of ^aivian in all its various a^iects, underwent a significant change 
during the regime of the Mallas, especially of Yaksamalla. This king, for some 
reason or other, wanted to make the Pa^upatinatha temple a centre of Smarta- 
Pauranic Brahmanism, unsullied by any contact with Tantric ritualistic practices 
which were most dominant and pervasive in nature in the religious life of Nepal 
from at least the tenth-eleventh centuries of the Christian era. He is recorded to 
have imported Bhattaraka Brafamana priests fix>m South India; since that time to 
this day the priests of the Pa^upatinatha temple have always belonged to this 
particular class of South Indian brahmins who even now happen to be a very 
closed community marrying strictly among themselves. It has been noticed that 
during the Licchavi poiod a closer assimilation ofVaisnavism and I^aivism was 
achieved which resulted among oth«: things, in the evolution of the iconic form of 
Hari-Hara. Later on Hari-Hara came to be involved in another iconic fonn called 
Hari-Hara-Pitamaha (Brahma) as well as in still another called Hari-!§a^ara. 

There was evidently an attempt at a unification of Sankara or Siva with 
Narayana-Svanu as well as with Brahma. Licchavi inscription which mentions 
such gods as Ardhanari^vara, MurarKvara, Keiava-^ahkara etc., also mentions 
annther god S ’dahhTn^hflmngty ani,^^ evidently a combination of Sulabhi or ^iva 
and Vispu as SSrah^pani. In certain cases Hari and Hara are both shown with 
their consorts, Laksnu and P5rvatr respectively. 

If there is evidoice of unifi cation and syncretization, there is also evidence of 
sectari an bias and rivalry. The Bhimaijunadeva inscription bf the year 
A. D. 642 at DaksinSkfill refers to an icon of a Jalaiaya^ Visnu which is fi^y 
an icon ofVisnu lying on the A nantan aga. More than oneiicon of this description 
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are known from Nq)al; but the Daksinakall icon is locally identified with and 
called Bu^ MUdcantha or Old i^iva. The inqxatance and antiquity of l^iva cdt in 
Nqpal is indicate^ by the Svayambhupurana which gives a list of die number of 
sacred shrines dedicated to the worship of l^ivalihga, namely, MapilihgeiSvara, 
Gokarna on the Bigmafr, Kite^varo, Kumbhe^vara in Patan ai^ Phanilihge^vata 
on the Godavari. 

The origin of l^aSfi worship in Nepal can perh^s be traced to a remote past. 
To an average Nqiali the world is animate and there is in everything including 
things that are non-living, a living spirit which is indeed the fertile force which 
makes the land yield corns, roots and flowers, the herds multiply and women 
bring forth offsprings. The Nepalese know this force as 'maV or 'Ajima\ Thus 
thoe are places in Nepal which are called maithan or the place of the mother; in 
many such maithans one finds a lonely temple or shrine growing up in no time, 
which are called *mai-devf temples. The Guhye^vara temple in the Deo Patan 
area seems to have been originally a 'maithan'. 

An inscripticm ofManadeva’s wife records the installation of a mattM image 
in a temple at Pakmchowk.^^ In another inscription of the same period, we find a 
reference to a temple of IndaldevI,^ evidently a marr/w-goddess, in cormection 
with the installation of a lihga known as Ratne^vara. At Lalitqmra Pattana there 
stands the temple of Chinnamastikd, one of the manifestations of the goddess 
Kah, on which king Jisnugupta had an inscription incised,^^ which indicates that 
this tenqile must have been in existence from some time before. Besides, there is a 
small groiq) of images lying within the precincts of die temple, showmg very clearly 
that this temple was an important centre of worship of the Devi in her various 
manifestations. There is a similar group of DeVi icons lying scattered in the yard 
of the temple at Aryaghat on the BagmatiT river below the Pa^upatinatha temple; 
there can hardly be any doubt that this temple was also at one time a centre of 
DevTwordiip, 

In an illustrated manuscript, Sapta^atT, datable during the reign of Indradeva, 
there are representations of the trai mother goddesses (evidently Durga in her ten 
manifestations). The Kathmandu valley has yielded a very large number oficons 
of ten-handed Mahi^uramardinl, all datable from about the tenth-eleventh 
centuries A. D. Besides her Mahisasuramardiiu manifestations, the Devi has also 
been represoited in Nepal in many other forms, namely, Jagadamba, Annapurna, 
Amba, BhabSiu, Can£, Bhairavl, Camun^ Mahalaksml, MahSkiil, NarayanI, 
Taleju etc. which are all in some form or other the manifestations of Durga. 
Tenqrles dedicated to die Devi w^ founded already in the e^ly Ucdiavi period, 
but there does not stand anything in Nqial of the kind of a SoM-pOh, or a sacred 
centre of l§akti worship prior to the late medieval period. 
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Plate 2 The chatrSvalT of the Svayambhunatha, Kathmandu, 9th/ 10th century A. D. 
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Plate 3 Licchavi Cai/ya, Dhvaka-baha, Kathmandu, Plate 6 KumbheSvara temple, Patan, dated N.S. (Nepal 

6th century A. D. Saihvat) 5 10 
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Plate 8 Vatsala temple, Bhatgaon, 15th/16th Plate 9 Durga temple, Bhatgaon, 15th/16th 
century A. D. century A. D. 
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Plate 10 Krsna temple, Patan, 1637 A. D. Plate 1 1 Mahabodhi temple, Patan, 16th/ 
(After D. R. Regmi) 17th century A. D. 



Plate 12 Free standing columns in Iront of Kisna temple, Patan, 1637 A. D. 
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Plate 14 Headless Yaksa figure, Plate IS Statue of a King or God, 

Harigaon, Kadimandu, lst/2nd Goaksanatha Monastery, Pa^patinatha 

century A. D. temple, Kathmandu, 3rd/4th century A. D. 
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Plate 1 6 A devotee (Garu(k?) seated in Plate 17 Kumbha with a woman’s 

front of a Visnu temple, Kathmandu, 9th/ head, Harigaon, 6th/7th century 

1 0th century A. D. A. D. 



Plate 20 Uma’s penance, Kathmandu, Late Gupta period 
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Plate 18 Nativity Scene, Deo Patan, 6th/7th Plate 19 Mara’s temptation, 6th/ 

century A. D. 7th century A. D. 
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Plate 21 Visnu Vikranta, Mrgasthali, 467 A. D. Plate 22 Visnu Vikranta, Lajimpat, 467 A. D. 
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Plate 23 Varah5vatara, Dhum Varahi, Plate 24 Details of LicchaviCai/ya, 

6th/7th century A. D. Dhvaka-baha, showing Buddha, 7th/8th 

century A. D. 
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Plate 27 Ekamukha Linga, Migasthali, 
6th/7th century A. D. 


Plate 28 Caturmukha LiAga, 
Pa^upatinitha, 8tli/9th century A. D. 
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Plate 30 A Buddha Buddha with elaborate nimbus, Svayambhunatha, 9th/ 


image, Svayambhunatha, century A. D. 

9th /10th century A. D. 



Plate 29 Utna-Mahe.4vara, Kathnoandu, 8th/9th Plate 33 SQrya image, Banepa, 1 lth/12th 


century A. D. century A. D. 
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Plate 34 Dancing Bhairava, National 
Museum, Kathmandu, 12th/13th century A. D. 



Plate 37 Four-handed ^iva Indian 
Museum, Ctdcutta, 7th/8th 
' century A. D. 
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Plate 35 Kirata (Aryaghat), 
Pasupatinatha temple, Kathmandu, 
Stylistic affiliation with Kusana Gupta 
form 
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Plate 38 The image ofTara, Seated in Plate 39 Vasudhara, Indian Museum, 

Sukhasana, The Ashmolean Museum, Calcutta, 1 lth/1 2th century A. D. 

Oxford, England, 1 lth/1 2th century A. D. 



Plate 40 KhadiravanT Tara, Indian Museum, Plate 41 T^a, Sethna Collection, 


Calcutta, llth/12th century A. D. Bombay, 13th/14thcentuiyA.D. 
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Plate 42 Hayagnva, Sethna Collection, Bombay, 13th/14th century A. D. 



Plate 43 Epic Scene, Abhitmnyubadha, Krsna temple, Patan (wood-carving), N.S. 757 
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Plate 44 Monkeys offering fruits to 
Buddha, Eastern Indian style, 10th to 
1 3th centuries A. D. 



Plate 46 The King’s palace: details from a 
Sudhanya Kumara Scroll, 1 8th century A. D. 



Plate 45 Buddha subduing the 
elephant Nalagiri, 13th/14th century 
A.D. 




Plate 47 Mahakala, 18th/19th century 
A.D. 
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Of minor manifestations of tiie Devi, Nq)al knew of Lak§ml and Swasvaff, 
BhudevI or Vasudha, but in most cases, as atteiKiants or parivadevls. is 

worshiK)ed even today as a domestic goddess, but there are also independent 
shrines dedicated to her. Sarasvad, otherwise known as Sarada, seems to have 
be^ at cHie time a very popular goddess in medieval Nq)al, though she seems to 
have later lost hapq)ulanty. In a fourteenth coitury inscription she is called mata 
and one ofher descriptions is that of KamamiM, ho* usual iconogr^hic attributes 
being the rosary, vtna, pustaka and her right hand either being in varada or 
abhaya mudrd. Not very far from the Svayambhu stupa at Katiunandu there is a 
half-hidden temple on the top of a hillock, which must have been at one time 
dedicated to Sarasvatl. Even today on the bright l^ripahcamT day common 
Nepalese folk flock to diis temple to offer their wor^p to the goddess Sarasvad. 

In many localities in the valley one can see a large number of independent 
icons of some mother goddess or the other, either in small temples or standing in 
the open. The majority of them are no longer in formal and regular worsh^. Yet no 
Devi is altogether neglected in Nepal since the Newars never forget to pay their 
homages to these wayside goddesses on festive occasions. 

The tradition and practice of Kumdnpujd also seem to have been very active 
and potent in Nepal.^Even today, on specified occasions, a girl of six is duly 
enshrined as Kuman, the virgin mother, and is duly worshipped as a true and 
living goddess. Her sway is acknowledged far and wide and even by the king who 
is almost equated with Naiayana. To a Nepali she is a human representation of 
GauiT or Parvaff, but her godliness lasts as long as she does not reach her puberty. 

The worship of Surya seems to have been made current in Nepal already 
during the early Licchavi period. An inscription of die time speaks about the founding 
of a temple of Surya by one Guhamitra.^^ The image installed in this temple is 
called in the inscription as Divakara, whose name was Indra. Curiously, in the 
inscription itself Surya is identified with Indra, why, it is difficult to explain unless 
one refers to the Rg- Vedic tradition where Indra is addressed as Savitr in the 
fourth mandala of the Veda. 

In a later iitscription, the Sun is addressed as Siva-Bhaskara who is supposed 
to dispel the daikness of ignorance. At Bhatgaon there is a temple dedicated to a 
god who is described as Surya- Vinayaka which seems to indicate that Surya at 
one time came to be identifie d witii Gane^ an identification which is mythologically 
explained in a late text called the Nepdla-Mdhdtnxya!^ A considerable number of 
Surya icons have been found in Nepal, the oldest of them datable to the eleventh 
century, in A. D. 1 030^^; they are either bare-footed or high-booted. The bare- 
footed ones are usually seated in padmdsana on a double petalled lotus, while the 
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faigh-booted ones ate standing, holding the staDc of a lotus flower and wearing a 
waistband and jewelled crown. 

In the heart of ttie city of Kathmandu stands a ten^le of Indra, but the deity 
instiled at the sanchim is locally known as Aka$£d>hairava This Ihdra has indeed 
no connection withthe Vedic god of the same name or with India of early Indian 
archaeology. It is several times more than life-size Indra and has here a most 
terrific form with long snarling &ngs issuing out of his mouth. Normally die god is 
kept hidden behind closed doors that are open on some festive occasions alone. 
But Nepal also knows of the Pauranic Indra mounted on his elefdiant, Airavata, 
and is accompanied by his wife !§acT. This manifestation of Indra in iconic form is 
very coimnon in Nepal. Connected with Indra there is a most popular festival in 
Nepal which is called the Indraydtrd and is associated with the temple of India at 
Kathmandu. 

The Indraydtrd festival seems to mark the end of the rainy season when 
mother earth is fertilized. Obviously the festival is a magical one, intended to assure 
adequate supply of water and a rich harvest. 


Year of writing: 2003 
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ART OF SRI LANKA 

I NDIA and Sri Lanka are geographically situated very close to each other 
separated only by a narrow stretch of sea. Almost all cultural and religious 
developments, emerged and grown in India, had their repercussions and 
influences in Sri Lanka. Legends say that Sri Lanka was populated by the 
Aryans who migrated fiom India from the earliest times. Some archaeologists 
are of the opinion that there are archaeological evidence to indicate the 
existence of common cultural traits in Sri Lanka and India during the pie-historic 
period. The megalithic and other archaeological sites discovered in Sri Lanka 
and India indicate that the burial systems, stone technology, and irrigational 
methods had common features in both tliese countries. Both seem to have 
possessed an irrigation agriculture based on a common economic pattern, but 
more evidence is required to substantiate this view. 

Our discussion in this paper confines only to the art traditions developed in 
these two countries in the course of history. We deal, therefore, only with the 
arts and crafts traditions which influenced each other. Unfortunately in Sri Lanka 
the material remains of arts and crafts do not go beyond the third century B. C., 
the period of introduction of Buddhism into this island. But the principal 
chronicle of Sri Lanka, Mahdvcaiisa claims that the techniques of town planning 
and building activities both religious and secular and irrigation methods existed in 
this island during this pre-historic period, but none of the tangible remains of 
tliese works except an irrigation work namely the Abhaya M/eva, also known as 
Basavakkulama assignable to this period remains. 

The advent of Buddhism into Sri Lanka from India in the third century B. C. 
is a landmark in the cultural history of the island. Both the chronicles of the 
island DTpavariisa and Mahdvarhsa claim that the conversion of the country 
into Buddhism not only marks the beginning of a new life pattern based on the 
new faith but also paved a way for the gradual absorption of cultural and 
religious life based on cult-worship hitherto locally existed. Along with the 
e.st ahlishr nent of Buddhism most of the art traditions that India had developed, 
had also a firm footing in the island. It has to be noted that by the time 
Buddhi^ was introduced into this island it had already gained a firm ground on 
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Indian soil as a strcmg cultural force. A community of monks well-trained in 
missionary activiti^ and dedicated to the faith had been well established and 
they were now cenobitised as a result of which systematically organized 
monastic conqjlexes had emerged. The iihmediate effect of the establishment of 
Buddhism in Sri Lanka was the dawn of a Bhikkhu-^asana (order of monks) 
which naturally needed a network of monastic establishments. According to the 
Mahavamsa it was theArahant Mahinda who instmcted the king of Sri Lanka 
to erect monasteries on the same lines as those of India. This marks the 
beginning of the appearance of Indian art in Sri Lanka because monasteries 
became the art generating and diffusing centres. Paranavitana holds the view 
that the early Buddhist monasteries, were, no doubt, familiar with the 
revolutionary changes in building techniques and plastic arts that were then 
being introduced in die Maurya empire. The idea of utilizing stone for building 
purposes and making rock abodes for monks was introduced to Ceylon fiom 
Maurya India.’ As such the plan and lay-out of the monastic complexes at the 
early stages may have followed the Indian traditional pattern. No doubt, the 
local variations in keeping with the local needs may have brought about 
alterations and modifications in the original plans. 

The early monastic establishments in India as laid bare by the excavations, 
display that they were not merely the dwelling places of the monks but were 
also the places of worship and cultic centres witii the objects of worship such as 
the Buddhist stupa, Bodhi tree shrines and later image houses and also the 
ch£q)ter houses for the ecclesiastical activities. This pattern of a cluster of 
buildings concentrated in one site was the concept of a monastery that emerged 
in India. The remains of early Buddhist monasteries in Sri Lanka clearly 
demonstrate that they have adhered to this concept. Moreover, the ancient 
Indian traditional plan and lay-out of a Buddhist monastery as revealed by the 
excavated monastic complexes and ancient rock-cut monasteries in India 
demonstrate that they were built within a square or a rectangular area where all 
the three gems — ^Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha were hous^. After the demise 
of the Budtflia the same tradition continued with the architecture of stupas to 
represent the Buddha whose corporeal relics were deposited in them. In 
building monastic complexes in Sri Lanka the same tradition was followed. 

In the early Indian monasteries the most important and prominent ritualistic 
edifice was the stupa which occupied the central position. The earliest form of 
the stupa that has come down to us is the form of the SancF stUpa in India, 
constructed by king Aioka in the third century B. C. Early Sri Lankan stupas 
have followed the pattern of Aiokan stupas in form and design. The first 
historical stupa in Sri Lanka, ThQparama (Plate 1) in Anuradhtpura tapsents us 
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an ideal example for this. The alterations and modifications to be seen here have 
been effected due to local inspirations. The substructure of the stapa has 
retained mwe or less the same Indian pattern while the si^)Q!8tructure had bem 
subjected to alterations and modifications. Unlike in India, the stapa in Sri 
Lanka became the religious monument par excellence of the Buddhists 
unrivalled by any other religious edifices. The portion above the dome of the 
stOpa assumed a more variegated and elegant form giving it a pleasant aesthetic 
outlook. Perhaps the reason for deviating fi:om the traditional Indian pattern 
would be the in^iact of Theravada form of Buddhism that inspired foe social life 
of Sri Lanka. The devotees with increasing piety and trranendous attention paid 
to it gave additional sublimity and smetity. The early Indian stupas had only 
three umbrellas on the Yasti as the canopy of the stupa but in Sri Lanka it 
became a ChatravalT or spire containing a number of umbrellas placed one 
upon foe othCT in diminifoing order. Below the spire there was a portion circular 
in form on the surface of which the figures of devatas were depicted in the 
attitude of worship and these were named Devatakotuwa in Sinhala. The stupa 
as a living monument was always embellished with appertunant stmetures of 
which one is the V^alkada or the frontispiece. Four Vahalkadas were 
constructed at the four cardinal points of the stupa. It is in the Indian tradition 
that the concept of demarcating the four cardinal points either by erecting four 
portals or any such decorative element was first introduced. For instance Sand 
stupa was adorned with four exquisitely embellished portals and at Amaravatl 
the four cardinal points of the stUpa were adorned with five pillars on a 
rectangular projection. Thus the original concept of demarcating the four 
cardinal points of the stupa had its birth in India and subsequently it came to Sri 
Lanka where it was developed into a form of a Vahalkada. However it has to 
be remembered that the Sri Lankan stupa never adhered completely to the 
Indian model found either at Sand or at Amaravatl in its components and 
features. It retained its local inspirational touch and developed in its own way. 
As in Sand the Sri Lankan stupa never attempted to embellish its premise with 
hi ghl y decorated portals or as in Amaravatl tradition it did not try to cover its 
body with foe plastic decorative elements, instead it maintained its simplicity and 
the plainness as taught in the religion. It is true that the Sri Lankan stupa 
demarcated its sacred precincts by a wall ornamented with elephant heads 
(Plate 2) and interspersed with four decorative flights of steps, at the four 
directkms, but thi.<t ornamentation did not hamper foe simplicity or foe plainness 
of foe stupa. 
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Bharhut 



Mathura 



AmaravalT 


Fig. I 

Bodhighara Plans (not to scale) of Bharhut, Sahel, Mathura, Amaravatl (After Studies 
in Early Buddhist Architecture of India by H. Sarkar) 
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Apart fix>in this, stupa considered as die Buddha himself was shelto^d 
in Sri Lanka by erecting a building over it This tradition too sesns to have its 
origin m India. Hie coi»:ept of sheltering stupas seons to have emerged in India 
during the pre-Christian centuries during which the rock-cut caityasalas were 
carved in India. However, the archaeological evidence indicates that the 
introduction of Thflpaghara architecture had been coeval with the stapa 
architecture for the brick and timber structure at Bairat is datable to the Maurya 
period during which the stupa attained its final form. Saikar observes that the 
exchange of foreign ideas and wide contacts with the outside world during the 
Maurya period may have been responsible for the assimilation of peripheral 
circular temple conception fiom some foreign source and the circular plan of 
Bairat temple seems to be an outcome of such fusion.^ Some scholars have 
tried to trace the origin of the circular Thupaghara to the circular huts of some 
tribes of India.^ The similarity of the Guntupalli cave to those of the primitive 
huts of Andhra Pradesh has induced some to think of its indigenous origin.^ 
However it must be added here that almost all the architectural patterns for the 
use of the Buddhist monuments were primarily tribal architecture of India. The 
structural example of Bairat can be compared with the brick wall and the 
peripheral circle of pillars in line with railing panels to those of MMrigiriya in Sri 
Lanka. Consequently the traditional pattern and the fundamental design of the 
Thupaghara might have come to Sri Lanka from India, but the architects of the 
island evolved an indigenous form with additions and modifications.^ 

The Bodhighara, a structure encircling the Bodhi tree was the next 
important religious building which too appears to have followed the Indian 
tradition. With the arrival of the southern branch of the sacred Bodhi tree from 
India the conception of the Bodhi-vrksu-prasada would have come to the 
island. There are several sculptural representations of Bodhigharas (Fig.l) in 
Bharhut, SancI, Mathura and Amaravatl.^ Coomaraswamy has collected some 
important archaeological materials of ancient Bodhigharas which evince that 
they were no less elaborate structures than the stupas? The few ground-plans 
identified as the Bodhigharas in Sri Lanka display some affinity to Indian 
Bodhigharas. Paranavitana states that architectural features of the 
Bodhigharas in Anuradhapura have followed in general the arranganent of the 
Bodhimanda in India.® The remains of the definitely identified Bodhighara 
foimd at Nillakgama in Kurunagala district in Sri Lanka allows us to form a 
rough idea of its plan and lay-out’ 

The PatimSgharUy a later addition to the Buddhist monastery, after the 
appearance of die Buddha image in Sri Lanka, is another important religious 
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monument which diisplays its affinity to the Indian tradition. In Sri Lanka there 
are four types of Patimagharas — i.e. GandhakutT (fragrance chamber), 
Gynjakavasatha or Gedige, PasSda^ and cave type. Gandhakutf type was so 
named because it was a representation of the Gcutdhakuff of Jetavanarama in 
Savatthi where Buddha lived most of his life-time. The proto-type of this plan 
could be traced back to Bharhut reliefs in India where it is depicted as a 
building consisting ofa garbhagrha preceded by an entrance ma^apa both 
square in plan." It is considered that this design was the plan of the 
GandhakutT, the private abode of the Buddha in the Jetavana monastery at 
Savatthi as mentirmed above. The temple at S^cT no. 17 datable to the early 
fifth century possesses the features similar to the model of the Sand 
representation and again its plan agrees well with the Patimdghara at 
Anuradhapura." The only difference between the two is that the mandapa of 
the latter is enclosed by a brick wall while the former has an open mandapa. 
Kiribat-Vehera Patimdghara may well be later in date than the Sand temple 
no. 17 because the image of the Buddha according to the archaeological 
evidence seems to have appeared in Sri Lanka later than the Gupta period in 
India. Moreover, the more developed forms of image shrines (Figs. 2a, 2b, 2c) 



Fig. 2a 

Kiribat-Vehera, 

Anuradhapura 


Fig. 2b 
Toluvila, 
Anuradhapura 


Fig. 2c 
Pankuliya, 
Anuradhapura 


Fig. 2a, 2b, 2c 

Ground-plans of shrines, Anuradhapura 
(After History of Ceylon) 
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at Tbluvila and PankuUya in Anuiidh^iira show close aflfimties to the 
image houses at Nachna-Kuthara and Bhumara in India. Therefore it is 
possible to sunnise that the GandhakutT type of image houses in Sri T anifa 
followed the same traditional pattoms that of India 

The second type of image houses in Sri Lanka has been named as 
Gynjakavasatha or Gedige, the term which has been applied to a type of 
image houses, where according to Buddhagho^’s ccnnmentaries the Buddha 
lived in sometimes during his life time.‘^ According to Buddha^io^ die Buddha 
resided in a house entirely built of bricks {itthikdmaya dvasatha). 
Rupasiddhisanne explains this as equivalent to Gedige}^ The edifices built 
entirely of bricks or stone are found in Anuradhapura, Nalanda and 
Polonnaruva, in Sri Lanka. Paranavitana suggests that the Gynjakavasatha 
type of image houses may be a form imported to Sri Lanka by the earliest 
missionaries from India.’^ The remains of Indian temples such as Bhltargaon 
belonging to the Gupta period show close similarities to this type.*® These 
findings tend to establish the view that this type of image houses was built in Sri 
Lanka following the Indian tradition. 

Next type of image houses found in Sri Lanka is cave shrines which could 
be classified mainly into two types as rock-cut and natural cave shrines. The 
rock-cut type found no favour in Sri Lanka due to various reasons among which 
the most important are the non-availability of suitable rocks in the areas 
congenial for monk’s dwellings and the hardness even of the few rocks 
available. The other factor that discouraged the excavation of rock-cut caves 
appears to be that in Sri Lanka the Buddhist monks preferred to live in villages 
with the people. By about the first century B. C. the primary objective of 
monastic life underwent a structural change which resulted in the emergence of 
the two factions in the Order viz. Granthadura (pursuit of scriptural education) 
and Vipassanadura (duty in meditation life). This division in course of time 
came to be known as GrdmavdsT and VanavdsT — ^village dwellers and forest 
dwellers respectively. The majority of the monks preferred to live in villages 
engaged in Granthadura. Consequently the monks began to abandon the 
forest life. As such the rock excavations of caves for monastic life was not 
followed in Sri Lanka. The second type of natural caves was utilized to fashion 
out image houses in which the sculptural and painting works were carried out as 
in India. For instance the natural rock shelters of Dambulla were adorned with 
sculpture and paintings ^ulating the rock-cut caves in India. 

In building Kup or cells for the Buddhist monks it appears that the same 
Indian plan and concept have been followed in Sri Lanka. In die earliest Indian 
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tradition the concept of a plan of a cell of a Buddhist monk was the strict 
adhoiraice to the ^)ecial dimensions, eitha square or rectangular, sufficient only 
for (me individual monk to live in. The dormitory type that meant fim collective 
life had not bear in vogue due to perh^ its possibility of ffiistrating die ^liiitiud 
development. This Indian tradition of solitary life in a small sized cell was 
continued in Sri I.anka too. Moreover in locating the sites for monasteries it 
^ipears that monks foMo^^ed die same tradition of selecting hillocks, mountains 
and rock outcrops as in India. Mihintale (Plate 3), Ritigala and Situlpawa are 
good exanmlcs. 

So far we have been discussing the Indian architectural traditions that 
influenced the Sri Lankan architectural patterns. Now let us switch over to 
sculptural traditions to assess how far the Indian traditions were at work in 
moulding the Sri Lankan sculpture. For the easy treatment of this subject we 
propose to categorize the most important art objects found in Sri Lanka as 
Buddha and Bodhisattva images, gods and other human figures, decorative 
members of the flights of steps, ornamentations and embellishments, and other 
sculptural slabs and plaques. 

In India several art traditions emerged in different regions and at different 
times. Each tradition has been designated either by the name of the dynasty 
under which it flourished or by the name of the region where it was produced. 
These traditions though possessed a common identity in theme and content had 
to be differentiated due to their distinctive features and characteristics in their 
presentations and expressions. Thus we call them as Maurya tradition, 
Gandhara tradition, Mathura tradition etc. In Sri Lanka the date of the first 
appearance of the Buddha image is still a matter of dispute. Some scholars 
express the view that the earliest Buddha image was created in Sri Lanka.*’ 
However according to the archaeological evidence the date of the first 
appearance of the Buddha image seems to be the 5th/6th century A. D. The 
earliest Buddha images found in Sii Lanka, no doubt, assimilated almost all the 
iconographical features of the Indian image, but the Sii Lankan artists expressed 
them in a different perspective to comply with the local requirements and 
sentimental demands. This resulted in introducing very important deviations in 
posture, mudras and other bodily appearances. For instance the Sri Lankan 
Buddha images display quite a different sitting posture called Virdsana and iii 
different hand mudras. The seated Buddha images in India were always in 
Padmasana or Vajrasana which w^ a strict Yogi posture. Perhaps the 
toidm^y in Indian craftsmen to create the posture of die sitting Buddha image in 
diat manner may be due to the a^Kild ascetic tradition exists in India. But the 
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Plate 2 Elephant wall, ornamented with elephant heads, Ruvanvaii Dagaba, 
Anuradhapura, c. 8th century A. D. 
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Plate 4 Buddha in meditation at Abhayagiri in Anuradhapura, Ceylon, c. 3rd/4th 

century A. D. 
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Plate 5 Standing Buddha of white Plate 6 Rock reliefs of Bodhisattvas at Buduruvegala near Vallavaya in the Uva Province 
marble at Maha llluppaUama, ^ ^ 

Anuradhapura, c. 2nd/3rd century 
A. D. 




Shrine at Polonnaruva, late c. 12th century A. D. 
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Sri Lankan artists understanding the personality of the Buddha evolved the 
iconogr^hical feature of the sitting posture in a m(»e natural manna:. Even in 
the depiction of the protuberance (usnTsa) and the htmd mudrSs, the Sri 
Lankan artist followed a distinctive method of his own. But there are certain 
characteristics which bear the stan^ of the Indian influoice. For instance the 
depiction of the drapery has followed the Indian style. The well-known Samadhi 
Buddha image at Abhayagiri (Plate 4) in Anuiadh^ura dq>icts its robe as a thin 
tran^arent cloth clinging to the Body. This is a characteristic di^layed in the 
Gupta Buddha images. The drapery of the Aukana standing Bud(^ image 
depicts affinities to the Gandharan images. Some scholars are of opinion that the 
Sri Lankan Buddha images clearly depict the characteristics of the Amaravad 
tradition. Paranavitana points out that a life-size Buddha image made of 
Amaravatl marble has been found from Maha Illuppallama (Plate 5) in 
Anuradhapura district. Fragments of bas-reliefs in Amaiavad marble have been 
discovered at various other sites. These pieces are products of ateliers in the 
Andhra country that may have been brought to Ceylon.^® But Siri Gunasingha 
expresses the view that the Sri Lankan Buddha image was not an imitation of 
the Andhra Buddha image.^' The same scholar huffier states ffiat the practice of 
making images with relics enshrined in them was introduced to the Andhra 
country by the monks of the Mahavihara in Sri Lanka and mentions about a 
Buddha image with relics enshrined found at Nagerallobodu in Andhra Pradesh. 
He further says that we can conclude that around the 2nd coitury A. D. a group 
of Sri Lankan monks from Abhayagiri resided in a monastery in Andhra and 
through ffieir influence the Amaidvall art tradition floated into ffie island.^ Most 
of ffie iconographical features of ffie Amaravail standing Buddha images such as 
the left shoulder covered, the left hand appearing to grasp the robe, right 
shoulder bare, right hand in Abhaya mudra, hair two inches long and curled, 
and the robe showing swag at the bottom left, all these features are found 
common to both the standing images of Amaravafr and some of ffie Buddha 
images in Anuradhapura. Hence we see that Amaravatl art tradition had 
influenced the Buddha images of the early AnurMiapura period. The Buddha 
image from Ruvanvalisaya in Anuryhapura and Buddha image from Amaravatl 
in ffie Madras museum are fine examples to compare with. Ven’ble Vanaratrma 
says that whoi we examine ffie characteristics of ffie standing Buddha image at 
Ruvanvalisaya we see ffiat it possesses ffie features of the Andhra style.^^ The 
Buddha images of Polonnaruva vatada^ge display Mathura charactoistics. As 
such ffie Sri Lankan Buddha images apart from taking ffie iconographical 
features of ffie Indiati image, had assimilated various features ffiat are found in 
difrerent Indian traditions. 
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In producing die Bodhisattva figures the craftsmen both in India and 
Sri Lanka have foiowed the same principle. The figure has been created to 
express the combipation of ideals of a prince and an ascetic. Considering the 
antiquity of the Bodhisattva images of India one can conjecture that it could 
have had its impact on die Sii Lankan images as well. 

Sri Lankan craftsmen in making the portraits of kings appear to have 
followed the Indian h^ditions. For example the figure believed to be of king 
Bhatiya discovered in ArfunUlhapura displays the features of the Yaksa figures 
belonging to the Mauiya period. Another figure believed to be that of the king 
Dutugemunu bears the features of the Giqita art. One among the sculptural slabs 
now deposited in the precincts of the Isurumuniya temple in Anuradhapura 
depicts a Mithuna coi^le which manifests refinement and gracefulness found in 
Gupta figures. Therefore one could surmise that the Gupta art tradition has beoi 
at work in Sri Lanka in the field of sculpture. Similarly another slab which 
dqiicts a head of a horse and a figure of a man showing the characteristics of 
the Pallava tradition clearly indicates that the Pallava art style has influenced the 
Sinhalese art. During the 8th and 9th centuries Sri Lankan rulers had closer 
coimections with the Pallava rulers in South India. Consequently Pallava art 
tradition has exerted immense influence on Sri Lankan art and architecture. 
Some monuments such as Nalanda Gedige, the scu4>tures at Buduruvegala 
(Plate 6), and the sculptural slabs referred to above show the impact of Pallava 
art. Some scholars are of opinion that during the latter half of the 7th century 
there evolved a new art tradition in Sri Lanka which can be termed as Pallava- 
Sri Lanka art tradition.^'* 

Not only the Buddhist art traditions exerted thdr influ^ce on Sii Lankan art 
but also the Hindu art traditions had its share of command. The Hindu shrines, 
the figures of gods and goddesses and saints found in Sri Lanka provide ample 
evidence to show that how far the Hindu art traditions played its role. Cola rule 
ova* the island for more than seven decades during the 1 1th and 12th centuries 
&cilitated the easy establishment of Hindu art traditions in Sri Lanka. Even prior 
to this date h seems that the Hindu art influence prevailed in the country due to 
the influx of Hindus from the sub-continent as immigrants, mercenaries and 
merchants. The establishmoit of Hindu ^nes all over the island amply vouch 
for the presence of a numerically strong Hindu population in Sri Lanka. The 
Hindu shrines presently well preserved in PolonnSruva demonstrate that they 
belong to the Cola art tradition. They were built entirely of dressed stones and 
in plan and lay-out they bear die same charariimstics of du^e of Cola shrines in 
South India. The figures of bixmze cast Hindu gods and saints found fiom diese 
shrm^ bear die Cola stamp. Coomaraswamy states that diough they may have 
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cast in Ceylon they belong to the prolific South Indian school of medieval 
bronzes represented by the Madras Natarajas and Tanjore ^ iva.^^ 

In the field of paintings too we notice diat the Indian painting tradition had its 
unavoidable influence. The oldest and the best preserved paintings well 
authenticated in date ascribable to the 5th century a. d are found in SIgiriya 
(Plate 7) the theme of which appears to be non-religious and is highly 
controversial. Some hold the view that these paintings resemble those of Ajanta 
in dieir refinonoit and gracefidness. The paintings of religious inspiration found 
in the Hindagala cave in the Kandy district, according to Paranavitana, is seen 
to be akin to the later work at Ajanta.^^ The wall paintings in 
Tivahkapatimaghara (Plate 8) in Polonnaruva take a different turn in theme, 
content, method and techniqvie, fiiom that of the SIgiriya paintings. In thmie and 
content, Polonn^va paintings depict the life incidents and the past birth stories 
of the Buddha. In method and technique it has adopted the device of continuous 
narration and the method of medallions which were the devices first introduced 
by the artists of Bharhut and Sand as far back as the pre-Christian centuries. 
According to the literary sources painting was an art practised by the people of 
ancient Sri Lanka. Unfortumdely no remains of ancient paintings exist, peih^s 
due to the perishable materials used. It is quite possible that these devices of 
continuous narration and depiction in medallions may have beoi in vogue during 
the early Anuradhapura period. Therefore one can surmise that the Bh^ut and 
SMcI traditions of art may have played a considerable role in fashioning and 
formulating the art of paintings in Sri Lanka. Moreover it should be noted that 
the same method of continuous nanation and medallion system prevailed up to 
the Kandyan period in Sri Lanka (17th and 18th centuries). 

In summing up it could be concluded that various art forms and traditions 
that periodically and regionally evolved in India had their effects and impressions 
on Sri Lanka either iconogt^hically, technically or ideologically. But it has to be 
noted that these Indian traditions were not faill^ly followed by die Sri Lankan 
artists. Local inspirations, and dynamics of the times contributed immensely for 
the modifications and alterations of these art forms. From the above analysis 
one can form the idea that the Sri Lankan artists were free to select what they 
wanted and to reject what was not compatible with local inspirations and 
demands. That is why we see today some remains which can claim to possess 
an obligation and independence equally. 


Year of writing: 1993 
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Anhsi 901 
A-Ni*.Ko 951 
Aninditfi 256 
Aniruddha 203, 534, 939 
Anivarificiiri, Gunman 715 
Afijanaka*vara 245 
Aftjana(s) 235, 237, 247 
AAka 246 

Aftkor 820, 828, 832-33, 835, 838 
AAkor (- Nagara) Wftt 815, 827, 830, 835. 837- 
38, 847; reliefs 836; series 832 
A6kor Baurei 835 

Artkor Thoih 829-31, 833-34, 837-38 
AAku^fi 645 
Annam 702, 801, 838 
Annamalainagar 200 
Annami style 923 
Annainite(s) 838-40 
AnnapQrni 546, 677, 988 
Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy, (1916) 
201 

An Shih-kao 891 
Ansi 895 

AntagadadasSo 651 

antardla 146-47, 155, 157-59, 168, 176-77, 179, 
182, 184, 186-89, 191-95, 197-99, 204 
Antimachus 712, 724 
Antioch 785 

Antpur (Hooghly) 676; temple 677-78 
Antyaja 216 

Anurfidhapura 803-08. 811, 840, 998, 1001-03, 
1005-06; district 1005; period 1005, 1007 
Anustubh metre 698 
Apabhram^a 582 
Apara Oandhara 409 
Aparftjita 240, 246. 481 
AparSjitii lake 237; Goddess 562, 565, 632; 
Yaksinl 646 

Aparajita-prcchS 200, 582 
Aparamahavenaseliya 53; sect 54 
Apara-videha Region 235 
Apasmfira 478 
Apasmfira-purusa 543 
Apollo 306-07, 314, 725, 888 
Appar 487 
Appar Svimi 811 
Appi, Nambi 160 
Apraticakrfi 633, 650 
Apratigha 731; type 731 
Aprl-SQktas 585 

apsar&s 315, 317, 381, 387, 832, 897, 974 
apsarases 823, 828, 831-32, 839 
apse 47-8, 57. 78. 513, 522; -end 513 
apsidal 47-8, 54, 56, 75-6. 106, 126, 136, 
150, 153. 178, 202, 513, 808; adhisthana 
179; Sditala 178; bShyabhitti 179; central 
hall 81; forms 202; griva 160, 181, 199, 202; 
griva-tlikhara 163 (See also iikhara)\ ground 
plan 48; hall 77; nT^ 170; plan 144; rock- 
cut 47; roof 154; sanctuaries 54; sindhSra 


Aditala 178; shrine 151, 515; iikhara 149 
(See also ^khamy, structure 512-15; templc(s) 
153, 181, 202; vimAna 145, 153, 158, 199; 
wall 513 

AptamTmfiiiisfi 612 
ArA inscription 398 
Arab and Chinese trade 850 
Arabesque 741 
Arabia 764, 785 
Arabian sea 696 

Arabic 709-10, 716, 755-56, 767, 790, 795, 827; 
alphabets 785; and Persian Inscriptions 772; 
characters 785; inscriptions 755; literature 
762; penmanship 764; records 756; script 
763; style 790; style of writing 789; wriicts 
841; writing 772, 786, 788, 789 
Arabs 90, 901 
Arachosia 409 
Arahan, Shin 940 
Arahata-pQjAye 586 
ArajA 237 
Arakan 813 

Aramaic 690, 709; alphabet 690; epigraphs 690; 

inscription 43, 364, 365; script 690 
Arambagh 677 
Arana 246 

AranAtha 576, 638 (See also Tlrthatikaras) 
Arapacana 560 
Arapacana Mahju^il 851 
Arborea, Gmelona 252 
Archaeological Museum, Gwalior 589 
Archaeological Survey of Ceylon 803 
Archaeological Survey of India 53, 200, 686, 
702, 707, 969 
Archaeology of Gujarat 526 
Architectural Survey of Temples 200 
Arcol 484-85, 488, 497; South 82 
ArdhamAgadhI 609 

AidhanArTfivara 318, 402, 453. 482, 486, 542, 987 

Ardokhsha 729-30, 732, 744 

Arhat(s) 505, 507, 508, 573, 583-84, 605, 610 

Arhat VardhamAna MahavTra 608 

Ankc^arT ParAkrama Pandya 201 

Anmalla 948 

ArT scct(s) 816, 940 

Anstaneml 631 

Aristanemi, Jina 608 

Arjiina 148-49, 151, 536, 595, 673, 931; Candis 
845; group 845, 931; penance group 481 
Aijuna-trees 671 
Arjunavivaha 850, 853, 935 
Arka-Brohma 198 
Armenia 887 
Armenians 761 
Arrian 361 

Arsacid 726; king 727 
Arsikere 492 
Artemis 725 

Artha^Astra 632, 947, 950 
Art of Bengal 316 
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Art of Nopal 316 
Aru|iflbhisa<^vara 245 
ArunAcale^vara 165-67 
Arupa-vara 245 
Aryadeva 916 
Aryaghlf 963, 969, 988 
Arya-khanda 246 
Arya Ma6gu 522 

AryanCs) 251 ; invaders 440; pie> Aryan races 440, 
448. 997; sage 310 
Arya ^ivabhQti 608 ^ 

Arya I 610 

Arylvarta 107, 115, 295, 696 

Ar^vaita ^ikhara shrine 814 (See also iikham) 

Aryavatl 405. 586, 602, 632 

Aryikis 597 

Asa, Prince 907 

Asabasho 922 

A^ftdhara 575. 577, 582 

Asa6ga 922 

Ashrafpur 65; stQpa 65 

Asia 883, 887, 890, 908, 914; Central 
690, 702. 708-09, 772, 878-79, 883, 885, 
894. 897. 900-02. 907, 910; East 891, 894; 
South-east 58. 956; West 327, 331; Western 
364-65, 689, 886 

Asian beauties 890; Central 903; civilization 883; 
peoples 889; variety 878; -Iranian world 
364 

Asiatic Continent 314; facial tieatment 349; influ- 
ences 446 

Asiatic Society, Calcutta 975-76 
Asiatic West 378 
A^istanemi 643 

Aioka ('s) (c. 272-232 B. C.) 39^, 51, 57, 59. 65, 
75, 237, 361, 365-68, 371-72, 377-79. 381, 
495, 505, 507, 520, 573. 636, 638, 686, 
689-91. 693, 708, 758. 803, 890, 931. 939, 
945-46, 949, 998; bough 565; flowers 565; 
imperial will 380; intention 379; Persian 
craftsmen 390; policy 378, 379; reign 
371, 377 stupas 954; tree 638 
A^okakanta MarTcT 563 

A^okan 42-3, 50-1, 59; animal capitals 369; date 
369; edicts 372, 380, 758, epigraphs 367, 
formula 367, ideology 379, inscription 367, 
lions 373, lotus oi^ital 375, pillar 366, policy 
379, pie- 369, 371; stQpas 61. 954, 998 
Aaokarama 41 

Aaram Maha Rosei 825; temple 827 
Assam 115, 281, 349, 816; school 350 
Assyrian monuments 31 1 
Asta-mahgaia(s) 594 .symbol 652 
astanidhi 562, 567 
As^pada 232, 243 
Astasahasrika 895 

Astasihasrika Pngnaparamita 711, 975 
Af^asra 271; tomb 271 


Asuni ($) 246. 829. 831, 836 

Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University 556, 975 

Aavamedha 730 

Aavasetia 639 

Aavattha 636-37 

Ata, Maulana Shah 794 

Ataia Masjid 273 

Atha-baha 955 

Atharva-Veda 103, 104 

Atharvaveda-Pariaista 585 

Athena 615, 725 

Athens 615 

Athos 30 

AtT^a (DTpahkaraarTjfiana) 843 
Atiyabbe 618 
Atri 917 

Atsuakira, Prince 921 
Attimabbc 618 

Atyanta-Kama Pallavaavaragfham 153 

Audumbaras 724 

Augustine, St. 888 

Augustus 888 

Auhadis 757 

Aukana 1005 

Auliya, NizamuddTn 268 

Aupapatika 580; -sfltra 586-87, 592, 610 

Aurangabad 81, 476, 966 

Aurangabad caves 966 

Aurangzeb 294, 793-94; post- 294; post-period 759 
Austric(s) 931, 946 
Avaivartika-cakra-sOtra 893 
Avalokit 892 

Avalokite^vara 308 , 455 , 458 , 464, 555, 557- 
59, 669, 810, 826, 888, 908-09, 913, 919- 
21, 940, 980, 982; group 458; image 427 
Avamurddha-lipi 709 
Avanti 520-21 
Avanti-Malwa region 521 
Avantipur 350 
Avaiiyaka-CQrni 520, 524 
Ava^yaka-Niryukti 523, 527, 576, 596-97, 608 
Ava^yaka-sUtra 577, 610 
Ava^yaka-Vrtti 523 
Avataihsaka 894. 912 
Avatariisaka sQtra(s) 894. 911 
Avidura-Nidana 815 
Awkana 809 
dydgapata 632 
Ayala 404 
Aymonier 830 

Ayodhya 605, 635, 637, 828; inscription 691 

Ayudhapuru^as 433 

Ayuthia 819-22; art 822; style 822 

Ayyflqi 889 

Azes 49 

Azcs Era 713 

Azes I 725-26 

Azilises 726 
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B 

Babur 279 

Bactra 399, 728 

Bactria 373, 728, 889; route 365; staves 886; 
Western 399 

Bactrian(s) 726, 886; art 727; Greeks 724; lan- 
guage 728; scHooI 727; sculptures 712 
Ba^lBUgli 794 

B8dfimT 82. 84. 142. 147, 167, 172. 174, 195- 
96. 204. 476, 478-79, 489-90. 531, 617. 
695, 802; cave(s) 475, 478, 488; cave carv- 
ing 481; rock inscription 702-03 
BadfiohT 286 
Bi&dshfth-Ka-Takht 764 
Badullfi 810 
B8gh 57,81 
B&gh Oul-i-Afshan 280 
Bftgh-pjnphS 511 
Dfigh-i-Alam-ki-Oumbad 270 
BSgh 2^r-i-Afsh&n 280 
B&gmatT 945, 959, 988; river 988 
BahmanT(s) 758-59, 767. 774 , 794; kingdom 
762, 767 
Bahrain 331, 794 
Bahubali 489, 523, 576 
Bahubatl 633 
Bahu, Bhuvaneka I 804 

Blhu, Parakrama 1 803, 805. 808-09. 811; 

Parakrama II 805, 810; Porakrama III 804; 
Vijaya IV 804 
BahurOpinl 646 
Bahusrutiya 53 
Baijnath 124, 129 
Baijnath-Paparola 1 24 
Bairat 75, 520, 1001; temple 1001 
Bairo 912 
Baital 673 

Bajaura 121. 123-24 
Bakhtiar Khilji, 443 
Bakch. Phnom 833-34, 848 
Bakhtyar, Izzu’d-DTn 757 
Bakla CandradvTp 687 
Bakong 830 

Bakula (Mimesops Elengi) 252. 638 

Baku temple 830 

Bala 964;Hisar 50 

Bala 637 

Baia-Brahma 198 

Baladeva(s) 536, 592, 639; (Balardma’s) temples 
604 

Balagamve 490 
Bala-Oopaia 984 
Balakot 324 
Baiakfi^na 495-96 
Balamrgahka 734 
Baiaputradeva 842, 933 

Balarima 401, 403-04, 410. 534. 538, 604. 

614. 670-71. 677-78. 966; images 615 
Baiasubrahmanya temple 162 


Balkan 757, 765 

Bali 802. 843-44. 850-53. 855. 935 

Bali 673 

Balia district 771 

Balinese 852; type 853 

Balkh 728 

Ballabh, Radha 297 

Ballabha 88. 296 

Ballads 448 

BaliaiaU 189 

Ballllasena 699 

Baluchistan 323. 347, 704 

Bamiyan 411, 879, 888, 919 

Bapantigu^i temple 173 

Banaras 89. 99. 134, 711 

Banaras Hindu University 404 

Banas 166 

Bands Kintha 759 

Bandsura 836, 986 

BanavasT 199 

Banawali 324. 331. 337, 343 
Band! Bdgh 792 
Bandi Tandrapddu 199 
Banepa ^7 

Banerji. R. D 119, 131, 135, 689 
BaAgadh 62; record 714 
Bahgalar Vrata 31 
BaAgait chatiT 135 
Bangalore Museum 489 
Bangarh 349. 350. 353, 507 
Bangarmau 768 
Bangkok 806, 819-21 
Baiigia 756 
Bangladar 274 

Bangladesh 349. 507, 546. 669. 687. 709. 
711, 789, 933 

Bangladesh National Museum, Dhaka 65 

Bangli 853 

Banjara tribe 433 

Banjarahi 946, 962 

Banka 850: records 842 

Bankadaha 673 

Bankapur 767 

Bankura 117, 670. 673-74, 679 

Bannu 327 

Bansberia 674 

Bant 827. 829-30. 833 

Bantfai Chhmar 829 

Banyan tree 633 

Baphuon 834 

Bappabhatti sQri 616 

Bardbar 75,79. 105; cave 477; group 377; hills 
513 

Bardbar Ndgdrjuna group 361 
Bard-Oumbad 270 
Bard-Oumbad Masjid 275 
Barokar 121, 123, 457; temple 121 
Baramba 1 20 

Baramon (Brahmin) Archbishop 912 
Baranagar 678 
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Band, Amir Shah 795 
Barli 520 H 

Barmer 237 
Barnett, L. D. 689 

Baroda 130, 660-62. 766. 772; Museum 
583. 661-62 
Bareli 934 





42$, ^7i 

771; Wwf 5f^ 7(8>, 7% •Sttir ami 696 
790, 791 

Bengali 816; l«ngin«B 449; Btenuiin 449;Uatoty 
669 

Beng M6al6a 829*30. 838 
Beng M6al6a. temples 830 


Baroque period 725 

Barua 68, 367 

Basarh 348. 349, 351. 361, 375. 505 
BasSrh-Bakhira 368-70; lion 371; specimen 372 
Basavakkulama 997 


Benten 911 

Benzaiten 911. 917, 924 


Berar 700 
Beren^ Kovil 810 
Berlin 403 


Basilius 30 
Basmala 764, 772 
Basohli 977 
Basti 42 


Berlin Academy 883 
Besnagar 348-49, 432, 446, 738 
Besson-zakki 922 
Betul 762 


Batavia 848 
Battambang 829 
Batticaloa 811 
Battle-axe 730 
Batur 8S3 
Baubo type 350-51 
Baud 122 
Bfiuls 449 
Bfiwfi-Pyarfi 522-23 
Bawbawgyi 816 
Bawdawpaya 817-18 
Bayana 737, 757 
Bayang tower 825 
Bay of Bengal 696, 702-03 
Bayon 831, 833-34, 836; enshrined 833; origin 
832; temple 832; towers 826 
Baysara 734 
Beas 704 
Bcbe 941 

Beber, Wayang 935 

Bedoyo 854 

Bedsa 77, 81 

Beglar 46 

Bcgram 410, 879 

Begram III 729 

Begum, Jah^aart 290 

BegumpuiT 273; Masjid 272 

Bcharail 441 

Behistan 367 

BehuU 449 

Belahan 850; gateways 849 
Beil 809 
Bellary 181, 195 

Bclur 188-89, 492-93, 740; temple 189 
Benaras 737 

Bengal 58. 61-6, 116-17, 121, 135, 274. 276-77, 
314, 420, 442-43, 448 51, 457, 464, 467, 
479, 507, 548, 554, 558. 566, 588. 638, 


Bczwada 477. 479. 488 

BhabanI 988 

Bhadapugahn 391 

Bhadrabfihu 504, 507 

BhadrakllT 251 

BhadrakTrtti 612, 616 

Bhadranandi 586, 593 

Bhadrapati^vara Itngam 840 (See also linga) 

Bhadra^fila 234; forest 236 

Bhadravarman 839 

Bhadravarman 1 839 

Bhadre^vara 704, 764, 840; lihgom 839 (See also 
litiga) 

Bhadnkapura 636 

Bhagalkot 181 

Bhagalpur 771 

Bhagalpur-Sultanganj 430 

Bhagavad-GTta 22, 31, 312, 534, 920 

Bhagav&n 538 

Bhfigavat cult 614 

Bhigavatapuranas 631 

BhagavatT 573, 841 

BhagavatT-sQtra 521, 577, 596 

Bh&gavats 610 

BhaiksukI 710 

Bhaillasvltmin 521 

Bhairavacakra 986 

Bhairavakonda 480; cave temples 480; figures 
480; hills 83 

Bhairava-Padm&vatT-kalpa 582 
Bhairava(s) 192, 232. 543, 651, 913, 968, 971, 
986-87; Kfila 986; temple 961 
Bhairava Unmatta 986 
BhairavT 959, 988 

Bhaisajyaguru 908-10, 913-14, 919-20 
Bhaisajyaguru VaidUrya Pmbhfir^a, the Buddha 833 
Bhftji 47, 57, 77, 80 
Bhajadeva 986 
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Bh«klicaii Wfc, 

^\sA\ftV*. W 
B1t«flB»i» W, 56 
Bhandarint, Bi fU 669 
Bhaodukar, R, O. #19 
Bhtotkfija 637 
Bh&radviia gutra 912 
Bhara^ikklni 4B4 
Bharata 13» 230-31. 487, 576, 633 
BharaU-k^etra 576, 590 
Bharata*ii8tya 168-69 
Bharata ivgion 234 
Bhaiataa 231 

Bhfiratavar^a 690, 696, 704 
BhSratlya Nltya^Oatfa 824 
Bharat Kala Bhavan 404, 589, 7n 
Bharatpur 64-5, 295 
BhSrava^ 216 

BhSrhut 46-7, 52, 68. 317, 375 
400.426, 516, 544, 585, 7n 
ivliefs 1002 
Bharruch 767 
Bhaitrhari 4 
Bh&a 828 
BhSskaravarman 700 

Bhatgaon 948, 952-53, 958-59, 972-73, 979. 989 
Bhatiya 1006 
Bhitkal 495 


Wm 14445. 179, 195 
Bjtafaoam&tvm 166 
Bhnpvardhm 386 
ltoja(c, A. D. 836-885 ot 
Bboivhnoltt 1Q\ 


, 98S 


380-87. 391. 
. 878. 


1007; 


890) 735 


• '"•>» 70\ 

Bwqpur 506 
Bhonrasa 794 
Bhfgo 917 
Btekotl SS8 
Bhrdgi 235 
BhiAga-nibhS 235 
BhfAgi 495 

Bhrtkut. 636. 638. 643. 645 
4,2: 

Bhujaga-vara 245 
Bhumara 432, 825, 1003 
Bhamija 714 
Bhumispaiia 941 
BhQpatTndra Malla 977, 979 
BhQta(s) 237, 246. 579. 583 590 
Bhutahali 523 
BhQtabali. Puspadanta 523 
BhQtan&tha group 195 
BhQta-ramana 234 
Bhilta-vara 245 
BhuvanapradTpa 88, 120 
Biccavolu temples 167, 185, 479 
Bichitir 741 


BhatU, Anailda 464 
Bhatt&raka BrShmana priests 987 
BhaCtiprolu 44 
Bhaumakara dynasty 59 
Bhauraa-NSrakas 700 

Bhavanapatis (deities of ten difTerent worlds) 631 

BhavanavSsT, gods 591; class 587 

Bhavana-vasin(s) 231, 233, 242 

Bhikkhu-^Ssana 998 

Bhiknapahari 348 

Bhiksfitana 497 

Bhiksfitenamditi 488 

Bhiksu Qanjin 913 

Bhillamaia 520 

Bhils 813 

Bhilsa 82, 966 

Bhtma, ekatala 152 

Bhtmalihge^vara 198-99 

BhTma ratha 149, 152 (See also ratha) 

Bhlni3rjunadeva inscription 987 

Bhimasena 973 

Bhinmal 520, 522 

Bhirmound 352, 366 

Bhfsma 673 

BhTti 348-49, 360, 375, 539 
BhTtil lihga 540 (See also IMiga) 

Bhttargfton 108, 117, 349. 428, 1003 
Bhitari inscription 731-32 


Bidar 274, 766, 774, 778. 782, 787, 793-95 
Bihar 58. 75, 79, 105, 117, 135-36, 239, 270, 
350, 399, 420, 442-43, 448, 450, 504-05, 
513 . 548, 554, 558 , 574. 606. 687, 701. 
716, 759, 766-69. 771, 777, 779, 783. 795. 
815, 933, 940. 948-49.956, 967. 969, 975; 
doorpost reliefs 432; ruler 757; script 767; 
type 769 

Biharsharif inscription 765; records 768 
Bijapur 82. 129, 756, 759, 762. 766, 772. 
774. 794 

Bijapur Archaeological Museum 795 

Bijapur District 1 24 

Bijapur Museum 204 

Bijapur temtorics 777 

Bikaner Division 689 

Bilaspur 117, 127, 532 

Bilingual inscnptions 825 

Bilsad reliefs 429-30 

Bimbis&ra 365, 504, 639, 924 

Bimbislra-^renika 610 

Bina Neoki Masjid 792 

Binayaka 916 

Bindusara 365 

Binglingsi caves 888 

Binh-dinh 838-40 

Binh-lam 839. 841 

BTrbal-ki-Mahal 285 
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Birhhum 117. 670. 675-77, 679. 792; wm 675; 
temples 677 

Birmingluun Museum 430 

Btshno 939 

Bitp&la 444 

BIHar 851 

Bloch 360 

Boar (the incarnation of Lord Vi^nu) 431-32. 537, 
735, 739 

Bodai-daruma 898 

Bodhagaya 39. 106. 118-19. 3#1. 380. 382-87, 
391. 416-20, 428, 430 31. 544. 548, 554. 
556, 808, 814, 904. 940, 961; image 417 
Bodhanfitha 980; shrine 955 
Bodhi 927; tree 803, 805, 998; -vfkiM-prSsSda 
1001 (See also prdsUda) 

Bodhidharma 897-00, 924; lineage 898 
Bodhighara(s) 406, 1001 
Bodhima^da 1001 
Bodhinici 904 

Bodhisattva(s) 49. 57-8, 60-1, 66. 314-15, 351, 
374, 400, 406-07, 421, 428, 445-47. 455, 556- 
57, 559-60, 805. 811, 815, 846. 878, 893, 
908-10, 920-21, 924-25 , 927, 964, 968, 
975, 979-82; Avalokite^vara 427; figures 
445, 963, 1005; images 406-07, 445, 
964, 1004, 1006; Padraapfini 352, 965, 968; 
statue 421; VajrapSni 965 
Bodhisena 912 
Bodhi^. UpfisikS 54 
Bodi-daruma 898 
Bogra 507 
Bogra-Rajshahi 62 
Bojjannakon^ 56 
Bokhara 89i, 897 
Bolan^r 117, 120-21 
Bolpur 792 

Bombay 286, 521-22, 661, 666, 764 
Bombay Museum 522 
Boram 1 16 

Borneo 801, 851, 855; Dyaks 822 
Bofobudur 814-15, 836, 846-47. 849, 934; reliefs 
847 

Bose. Nandalal 928 
Boston 810, 815, 832 
Boston manuscript 816 
Boston Museum 811, 923, 970 
Bot (Buddhist statue) 889 
Botiloi-Ksapanaika 608, 613; sect 615 
Bracket figures 492 

Brahma 149, 255, 304, 454, 528, 543, 641 
Brahma (God of creation) 157, 198. 228, 310-11, 
351, 476. 482, 486, 497, 529, 531, 533. 536, 
539, 542, 544. 560. 636. 639. 648, 661. 669. 
834, 845. 849, 852. 911-13, 917-18, 920, 
923. 932. 934, 939-40, 976, 981-82, 987; 
images 531; shrine 849; temples 198 
BrahmabhEga 402, 539 
Brahmi-day 440 
Brahma Dikpaia 648 


Brahma-night 440 
Brahman 16. 246, 295, 612 
BTahmana(s) 15. 92. 97. 212. 216, 505. 531. 639. 
649. 693. 700-01, 824, 830, 832, 838. 948; 
couple 507; puii^t 89 
BrBhma^ia ^ivakalvalya 829 
Brahmana soil 97 
Brahmani bull 327, 331 
Brahmanic 458. 651; art 632. 648; faith 

562; images 444, 448; literature 631; 
names 652; older 561; pantheon 647; 
schools 528; sculptures 444. 448; tra 
dition 648; TrimQrti 652; Visnu 634 
BrihmanicaJ 93. 351. 389. 400. 728. 819, 825. 833, 
932, 939, 974; and alien subjects 410; and 
Buddhist 972; and Buddhist Hguies 351; and 
Buddhist rivals 607; and Buddhist texts 591; 
and Jaina faiths 82; and Jaina gods 142; 
association 565; carved shrines 84, cave $2- 
4; cave temples 82-3; constructions 834; 
counterpart 954: cult-icons 557; colts 950; 
culture 934, 948, deities 403, 557, 562. 
875, 948; divinities 968, 975, 981; example 
848; excavations 84; faiths 516; features 949; 
figures 351 ; Gane^a 564; gods and goddess 
561, 564, 649, 971-2; Hinduism 939; Hin- 
dus 954; iconography 559, 982; images 
351, 833; impact 608; influence 939; Kfill 
564; mendicants 93; mythology 364, 562; 
^fihis 736, 741; or Buddhist Tantric texts 967; 
SrT or LaksraT 982; order 935; pantheon(s) 
979, 983; priests %9; prototype 562; relief 
966; religion 566; remains 939; rites and 
rituals 834, 949; Saras vatt 982; sQtras 363; 
sculptures 950; shrine(s) 83, 825; systems 
733; Tintric cult 562; temple(s) 85, 940, 
953. 956; 

Vasudhlufi 564; worship 84 
BrShmani Devananda 405, 651 
Brahmanism 447-48, 544, 595, 652, 838. 844, 
948-50. 953. 962. 969, 981-83, 987 
Brahma ^asta 149 
Brahmastbana 91 
BrahmasOtra 93, 311 
Brahmatman 319 
Brahmavaivaita-purana 595 
Brahmeifvara 131. 133 

BrilhmT 405, 689-90, 702, 708-10; alphabet 689- 
90. 702, 709, 717; epigraph 408; 

inscription 374. 402; script 690, 706 
Brahmin(s) 253-54, 311 
Brahmin Archbishop 912 
Brahmottara 246 
Brahmyasfltra 255 
Braja 296 

Brhadanmyaka Uponi^ad 22, 24. 27-8. 30. 33. 447 
BrhadTavara(s) 170, 171. 202. 486; shrine 486; 

lemple(s) 167. 309. 484-86 
Brhannyasa 584 
Bfhaspati 549, 648 
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Bfhat*ICAlpa-Bhifya 520, 522 * 

BrhatkathipaiiScT 985 

Brhat Saiiibitft 106, 109, 111, 200, 236, 574, 844 
Brhat-Siddba^cakra 584 
Bri-Btssum 951 

British Goverament of India 874 
British Museum, London 551, 810-11 
Broach 522, 662, 766-67 
Brown. Percy 51, 68, 93, 129. 131, 200, 591 
Bruddhikhol 129 
Brussels 826 
Buckergunge 687 
Budfiun 768; region 777 
Buddha 6. 37, 39-42. 44-52, 54-66, 79, 105, 
312-14, 349, 351-52, 382-84, 400, 403, 406- 
07, 409-11, 416-18. 420, 422-24. 426- 
28, 430, 441. 443, 445, 447, 454, 475-76. 
507, 528. 538, 549, 554-558. 564, 585, 587. 

589, 590. 609, 614, 669. 711. 713, 727-28, 
731, 733, 744, 805-06, 808-09, 811, 815- 
16, 819-22, 824. 826, 833, 835, 839-40, 
842, 846-48, 851, 875. 878-79, 885. 890- 
91, 893, 896, 898-99, 904, 907, 911-12, 919. 
921-23, 927, 934, 940-41, 945-46, 955, 963- 
65, 967-68, 973. 975-76, 978-80, 998-99, 
1001-04, 1007; Adi 61, 315-16, 980; 
AmitUbha 923; Bodhagaya 428; body 425; 
DhySnl AmiiSbha 980; DhyUnl 351; 
figure(s) 406, 416, 419, 425-26, 459-60. 
555-56, 581, 617, 808, 815, 826, 875. 934; 
form 426; heads 424; image(s) 401, 405-06, 
408, 410, 422. 425-28, 441, 445, 463, 484, 
555, 580-81, 816, 843, 927, 968, 1004-05; 
life 380; parallels 615; ParinirvSna 429; 
preaching 555; Sornath 424; statue(s) 422, 
425; Sultanganj 431; Tanor 424; Tibetan 
888; Vajrfisana 557; -Bodhisattva figure 423; 
-figures 875; -mind 899; -nature 925; - 
^aktis 968; -pfida 909; -type 427, 431 

Buddhabhadra 894, 904 
Buddhaghosa 380, 813, 940. 1003 
Buddhahood 314, 407, 909 
BuddhajTva 892 
BuddhapSla 892 
Buddhas, DhySni 982 
Buddhas, MSnusT 557, 980 
Buddhas, meditative 561 
Buddhas, Prabbfltaratna 909 
Buddhatrilta 892 

Buddhism 37, 39-43, 48, 50, 54. 56-9, 61- 
2. 65. 77. 379-82, 386, 388-89. 406. 410- 
11. 445-47. 505, 538. 544, 558, 565, 582, 

590. 595, 631. 640, 652, 713. S03, 813, 
816. 828. 838, 843-44. 849. 853. 885-87, 
889-91. 893. 896. 897, 898-903. 907, 909. 
926. 931-33. 935, 939-41. 949-51. 953. 
962, 969. 974. ^82, 997-99; cult images 421; 
DhyAna 898; Early Monastic 68; Esoteric 
914; Htnayfina 53, 838, 844; Laroaistic 


968, 980, m; Mahiyfina 841, 848. 979; 
Mahiyina-Vaijfayana 948; Nepalese 981; 
TlJitric 315. 898, 940; TheravAda 940-41; 
Vajrayttna 949, 981 

Buddhist S3. 84. 93. 325, 351. 380. 382. 389. 400. 
458. 516, 522. 525. 554, 562, 564-66. 613, 
632, 728, 806, 819, 835. 841, 843. 

875. 899. 903. 941, 953. 956, 972. 974, 978, 
980. 983; adaptations 565; and Brfihmanical 
Hindus 954; and Br&hmanical gods and god- 
desses 971; and BrShmanical mythology 364; 
and Brlhmanical pantheons 979; and 
Brihmanical rites 834; and Hindu architec- 
ture 96; and Hindu culture 813; and Hindu 
deities 834; and Jaina literature 585; and 
Jaina philosophy 528; and Jaina texts 
361, 363; and Saiva deities 835; and Tfintric 
Buddhist metal images 848; architectural ac- 
tivity 62; architectural tradition 48; architec- 
ture 44, 59, 95. 388 ; ait 40. 43. 316 380- 
81, 383, 386. 388-89. 411, 554. 556, 561, 
566, 589. 826, 908. 948, 950, 1006; associa- 
tion 525; caitya-grhas 513; caitya-vihftras 
953; caityas 136 (See also caitya)\ Candi 
Plaosan 849; cave temples and st&pas 93; 
centre(s) 43. 50, 58, 62, 893; chronicles 
931 ; church 505; community 40, 56; com- 
plexes 49, 59, 65; connections 939; con- 
structional art 44; constructions 813; con- 
vention 555; counteipaits 666 countries 58; 
country 813; creed 58, 60-1, 63; cults 388; 
culture 40, 802; dedication 810; deities 60. 

63, 66, 669, 927, 981; delegation 905; devo- 
tees 409; devotion 847; dharani 66, 914 
divinities 818, 830, 980; doctrine 843; eccle- 
siastics 947; edifices 43, 51 ; establishments) 
49, 51, 53, 59, 62-5, 386-87, 950, 953, 980; 
faith 950; figures 351; formula 555; 
foundation(s) 833-34, 837; fragrance 883; 
friars 93-4; gods and goddesses 316, 562, 
874, 878, hormikS 954 (See also harmikH) ; 
Hybrid Sanskrit texts 580; icon(s) 405, 426, 
885 968; iconographic texts 559; iconogra- 
phy 566, 982; image 889; image-maker 
907; imagery 432; images 61-2, 351, 405, 
448, 878, 888, 907, 921; religious affiliation 
382; influences 825; institutions 950; Jlitakas 
363; king 687, 804; Lamaistic 982; leaning 
731; legend 977; literature 559, 894; manu- 
scripts 812, 902; masters 890; metal images 
848; mission 804; monastenes 62, 889-90, 
897, 907, 922, 947, 954, 998. 1001; monastic 
complexes 49; monk(s) 410, 891-92. 

902, 926. 933. 950, 954, 969, 1003; 
monument(s) 842, 846, 874, 1001; mythol- 
ogy 381, name 923; narrative 389; painting(s) 

903, 924; pantheon(s) 64, 409. 971. 974, 980- 
82; past 897; philosophy 885; plurality 891; 
priest 812, 821; psalmody 889; religion 59, 

64, 380-81; remains 43, 55-56; representa- 
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Bifbburo 117, 670, 675-77, iS79. 792; waf 675; 
temples 677 

Birmingham Museum 430 
Bishno 939 ! 

Bitp&la 444 
BHtar 851 
Bloch 360 

Boar (the incarnation of Loid Vi$nu) 431-32, 537, 
735, 739 

Botiai-daruma 898 

Bodhagaya 39, 106, 118-19, 3«1, 380, 382-87, 
391, 416-20, 428, 430 31, 544, 548, 554, 
556, 808, 814, 904, 940, 961; image 417 
BodhanStha 980; shrine 955 
Bodhi 927; tree 803, 805* 998; -vfksa-prgs&da 
1001 (See also prSsd^ki) 

BodhJdharma 897-00, 924; lineage 898 
Bodhigharais) 406, 1001 
Bodhi manda 1001 
Bodhiruci 904 

Bodhisattva(s) 49, 57-8, 60-1, 66, 314-15, 351. 
374. 400, 406-07, 421, 428, 445-47, 455, 556- 
57. 559-60. 805, 811, 815, 846, 878, 893, 
908-10, 920-21, 924-25, 927, 964. 968. 
975, 979-82; Avalokite^vara 427; figures 
445. 963. 1005; images 406-07. 445, 
964. 1004. 1006; Padmapani 352, 965. 968; 
statue 421: Vajrapfini 965 
Bodhisena 912 
Bodhii$i5. Upisikfi 54 
Bodi-daruma 898 
Bogra 507 
Bogra-Rajshahi 62 
Boxjannakonda 56 
Bokhara 89i, 897 
Bolangir 117* 120-21 
Bolpur 792 

Bombay 286, 521-22, 661, 666, 764 
Bombay Museum 522 
Boram 116 

Borneo 801, 851, 855; Dyaks 822 
Borobudur 814-15, 836, 846-47. 849, 934; leliefs 
847 

Bose, Nandalal 928 
Boston 810, 815, 832 
Boston manuscript 816 
Boston Museum 811, 923, 970 
Bot (Buddhist statue) 889 
Botika-Ksapanaka 608, 613; sect 615 
Bracket figures 492 

Brahma 149, 255, 304, 454, 528. 543, 641 
Brahmi (God of creation) 157, 198, 228, 310-11. 
351, 476. 482. 486, 497, 529, 531, 533. 536, 
539, 542, 544, 560. 636, 639, 648, 661, 669, 
834, 845, 849, 852, 911-13, 917-18, 920. 
923, 932. 934, 939-40. 976, 981-82. 987; 
images 531; shrine 849; temples 198 
BrafamAbhftga 402, 539 
BrahmA-day 440 
BrahmA DikpAla 648 


BrahmA-night 440 
Brahman 16, 246, 295, 612 
Bribmana(s) 15, 92, 97, 212. 216, 505, 531. 639. 
649, 693. 700-01. 824, 830, 832, 838. 948; 
couple 507; pundit 89 
BrAhmana ^ivakaivalya 829 
BrAhmana soil 97 
Brahmani bull 327, 331 
BrAhmapic 458, 651; art 632. 648; faith 

562; images 444, 448; literature 631; 
names 652; order 561; pantheon 647; 
schools 528; sculptures 444, 448; tra 
didon 648; TiimOrti 652; Vimu 634 
BrAhmapical 93, 351, 389, 400, 728. 819, 825, 833, 
932, 939, 974; and alien subjects 410; and 
Buddhist 972; and Buddhist figures 351; and 
Buddhist rivals 607; and Buddhist texts 591; 
and Jaina faiths 82; and Jaina gods 142; 
association 565; carved shdnes 84, cave 82- 
4; cave temples 82-3; constructions 834; 
counteipart 954; cult-icons 557; cults 950; 
culture 934, 948, deities 403. 557, 562, 
875, 948; divinities 968, 975. 981; example 
848; excavations 84; faiths 516; features 949; 
figures 351 ; Oane^a 564; gods and goddess 
561, 564, 649, 971-2; Hinduism 939; Hin- 
dus 954; iconography 559, 982; images 
351, 833; impact 608; influence 939; KAIT 
564; mendicants 93; mythology 364, 562; 
^Ahis 736, 741 ; or Buddhist TAntric texts %7; 
iStT or LaksmT 982; order 935; pantheon(s) 
979, 983; priests 969; prototype 562; mlicf 
966; religion 566; remains 939; riles and 
rituals 834, 949; Sarasvatl 982; stitras 363; 
sculptures 950; shrine(s) 83, 825; systems 
733; TAntric cult 562; temple(s) 85, 940, 
953, 956; 

VasudhArA 564; worship 84 
BrAhmanT DevonandA 405, 651 
Brahmanism 447-48, 544, 595, 652, 838, 844. 

948-50, 953, 962, 969, 981-83, 987 
BrahmA AAstA 149 
BrahmasthAna 91 
BrahmasQtra 93, 311 
BrahmAtman 319 
Brahmavaivarta-purAna 595 
Brahmen vara 131, 133 

BrAhmT 405, 689-90. 702, 708-10; alphabet 689- 
90. 702, 709. 717; epigraph 408; 

inscription 374, 402; script 690, 706 
Brahmin(s) 253-54. 311 
Brahmin Archbishop 912 
Brahmottara 246 
BrAhmyasAtra 255 
Braja 296 

BihadAranyaka Upani^ad 22, 24. 27-8. 30, 33, 447 
BfhadTAvarafs) 170, 171, 202. 486; shrine 486; 

temple(s) 167.309,484-86 
BfliannyAsa 584 
Brhaspati 549, 648 
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Brhflt-laina-iiibdSr^Ava 238 
B^hat-Kalpa-BliSfya 520, 522^ 

Brbatkathfipai^icT 985 

Briiat SaifohitS 106, 109, 111, 200, 236, 574, 844 
Bfhat‘Si<ldha*cakra 584 
Bri-Btssuin 951 

British Qovernment af India 874 
British Museum, London 551, 810- 11 
Broach 522, 662, 766-67 
Brown, Percy 51, 68, 93. 129. 131, 200, 591 
Bniddhikhol 129 
Brussels 826 
Buckergunge 687 
Budlun 768; region 777 
Buddha 6, 37, 39-42, 44-52, 54-66, 79, 105, 
312-14, 349, 351-52, 382-84. 400, 403, 406- 
07. 409- n. 416-18. 420, 422-24, 426- 
28, 430, 441. 443. 445, 447, 454. 475-76, 
507, 528, 538, 549, 554-558. 564. 585, 587, 

589, 590, 609, 614, 669, 711. 713. 727-28, 
731, 733. 744, 805-06, 808-09. 811, 815- 
16. 819-22, 824. 826, 833. 835, 839-40. 
842. 846-48, 851, 875, 878-79, 885, 890- 
91, 893. 896, 898-99, 904. 907, 911-12, 919, 
921-23, 927. 934, 940-41, 945-46, 955. 963- 
65. 967-68, 973. 975-76, 978-80, 998-99, 
1001-04, 1007; Adi 61, 315-16. 980. 
Amitibha 923; Bodhagaya 428; body 425; 
DhySnT AmitSbha 980; Dhy&nT 351; 
figurc(s) 406, 416, 419, 425-26. 459-60, 
555-56, 581, 617. 808, 815, 826, 875, 934; 
form 426; heads 424; inuige(s) 401. 405-06, 
408, 410, 422, 425-28, 441, 445. 463, 484, 
555. 580-81, 816, 843, 927, 968. 1004-05; 
life 380; parallels 615; Parinirvana 429; 
preaching 555; Sarnath 424; statue(s) 422. 
425; Sultanganj 431; Tanor 424; Tibetan 
888; Vajrfisana 557; -Bodhisottva figure 423; 
-figures 875; -mind 899; -nature 925; - 
Saktis 968; -pfida 909; -type 427, 431 

Buddhabhadra 894. 904 
Buddhaghosa 380, 813, 940, 1003 
Buddhahood 314, 407, 909 
Buddbajfva 892 
Buddhapfila 892 
Buddhas, DhyUnl 982 
Buddhas, M&nusT 557, 980 
Buddhas, meditative 561 
Buddhas. Prabfailtaratna 909 
Buddhatrftia 892 

Buddhism 37. 39-43, 48, 50, 54. 56-9, 61- 
2, 65, 77, 379-82, 386, 388-89, 406. 410- 
11, 445-47, 505, 538, 544, 358, 565. 582, 

590, 595, 631, 640, 652, 713, 803, 813. 
816, 828, 838, 843-44, 849. 853. 885-87. 
889-91, 893. 896, 897. 898-903, 907. 909, 
926, 931-33, 935, 939-41, 949-51. 953, 
96^ 969, 974, 982. 997-99; cult images 421; 
Dhy&na 898; Early Monastic 68; Esoteric 
914; Htnay8na 33, 838. 844; Lamaistic 


968, 980, ^1; Mah&ykna 841, 848, 979; 
Mahayftna-Vajrayftna 948; Nepalese 981; 
Tlntric 315. 898. 940; Theravfida 940-41; 
Vsyraykna 949, 981 

BocMhist 53. 84, 93, 325. 351, 380. 382, 389, 400, 
458, 516, 522, 325* 554, 562, 564-66, 613, 
632. 728, 806, 819, 835. 841, 843, 

875, 899. 903, 941, 953, 956, 972, 974, 978, 
980^ 983; adaptations 565; and Brithmanical 
Hindus 954; and BrShmanictdl gods and god- 
desses 971; imd Brflhmani^ mythology 364; 
and BrShmanical pantheons 979; and 
BrShmai^ical rites 834; and Hindu architec- 
ture 96; and Hindu culture 813; and Hindu 
deities 834; and Jaina literature 585; and 
Jatna philosophy 528; and Jaina texts 
361, 363; and Saiva deities 835; and Tintric 
Buddhist metal images 848; architectural ac- 
tivity 62; architectural tradition 48; architec- 
ture 44, 59, 95, 388 ; art 40, 43. 316 380- 
81. 383, 386. 388-89. 411. 554, 556, 561. 
566, 589, 826, 90S, 948, 950, 1006; associa- 
tion 525; caitya-grhas 513; caitya-vih&ras 
953; caityas 136 (See also caitya); Candi 
Plaosan 849; cave temples and stQpas 93; 
cenlre(s) 43, 50, 58, 62, 893; chronicles 
931 ; church 505; community 40, 56; com- 
plexes 49, 59, 65; connections 939; con- 
structional art 44; constructions 813; con- 
vention 555; counterparts 666 countries 58; 
country 813; creed 58, 60- 1, 63; cults 388; 
culture 40, 802; dedication 810; deities 60, 

63, 66. 669, 927, 981; delegation 905; devo- 
tees 409; devotion 847; dhSranl 66, 914 
divinities 818, 830, 980; doctrine 843; eccle- 
siastics 947; edifices 43, 51; establi5hment(s) 
49, 51, 53, 59, 62-5, 386-87. 950. 953, 980; 
faith 950; figures 351; formula 555; 
foundation(s) 833-34, 837; fragrance 883; 
friars 93-4; gods and goddesses 316, 562, 
874, 878, harmikii 954 (See also harmikd) : 
Hybrid Sanskrit texts 580; icon(s) 405, 426, 
885 968: iconographic texts 559; iconogra- 
phy 566, 982; image 889; imagc-raakcr 
907; imagery 432; images 61-2, 351, 405, 
448, 878, 888, 907, 921 ; religious affiliation 
382; influences 825; institutions 950; Jitakas 
363; king 687, 804; Lamaistic 982; leaning 
731; legend 977; literature 559, 894; manu- 
senpis 812, 902; masters 890; metai images 
848; mission 804; monasteries 62. 889-90, 
897. 907. 922, 947, 954, 998, 1001; monastic 
complexes 49; monk(s) 410, 891-92, 

902, 926. 933. 950. 954, 969, 1003; 
monument(s) 842, 846, 874. 1001; mythol- 
ogy 381, name 923; narrative 389; painting($> 

903. 924; pantbeon($) 64, 409, 971, 974, 980- 
82; past 897; philosophy 885; plurality 891; 
priest 812, 821; psalmody 889; religion 59. 

64. 380-81; remains 43. 55-56; representa- 
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tioiud Alt 50; riv«Is 607; luteis 697; S8ihgh&(s) 
387, 950; 422; smxUs 37, 45; sane- 

tuaiias 55; sanctnm 898; sOtras 885; scenes 
903; scholars 883; sculpture (s) 96. 312. 
557, 837, 898, 914, 922; sects 53; shrine 
62, 840; site(s) 50, 52, 64, 840; BtQpa(8) 
92-93, 96, 117, 813, 874, 953, 961, 998; stQpa- 
architecture 49; statues 889, 923; stones 
878; stray remains 61; structures 39, 62; 
studies 59; Suvamacinclra 687; symbol(s) 
52, 369, 523; synod 931, W9; Ttotric 971; 
Tfintric texts 967; TSif 316; teachers 890; 
teaching 885; temple(s) 94. 117, 809-10, 812- 
13. 842, 846, 851, 874, 885, 903, 926- 
27, 953, 959; temple architecture 891; text(s) 
406,580,591, 817-18. 842, 891; theme 409; 
thought 411, 894, 922; 6de 920; tradition 41; 
translations 903; types 420; usages 37, 837; 
vihAras 833; works 422, 580, 884; world 
42, 888; worship 451; -Tfintric literature 562; 
PSla dynasty 448; stone architecture 809 
Budha 549, 648; figure 648 
Budhagupta 734, 984 
Budhfi Nflakan^a 984, 988 
Budhayafias 892 
Buduruvegala 1006 
Bugaku 912; dance 924 
Buguda 129 
Buhara 897 

Buhlcr. O. 237, 247, 689 
Bukhara 889 
Bukhari, Imam 897 
Bukka 494 
Buland Darwazah 284 
Bulandibag 348, 366, 375 
Bul^nfi 757 
Bull's 39 

Bulletin of The Madras Government Museum 67 
Bulls 579 

Burdwan 64, 117, 457, 674, 781 
Burgess, J. 68. 518, 522. 663, 686,707 
Burhfin HI 757 
Burhanpur 278, 766 
Burj, Muthamman 292 

Burma 119, 443, 449, 690, 702, 803, 813- 
15, 817, 820, 848, 853-54, 931, 939- 

41, 956. 969; Southern 819-20, 824 
Burmese 813, 817-18, 820; apphqu6 curtins 818; 
Aif sects 816; ait 817; Buddhism 813; era 
813; features 466; pagodas 815: rule 816; 
Sanskrit inscription 813; sculpture 815, 817; 
theatre 818; types 815 
Burosivtala 670 
Busshi, Tbri 907-08 
Butkara 41, 43 
Buxar 348, 360, 574 
Byodo-in 920 


Ca^ak-festival 677 
Cadasila 49 
Caesar 398, 890 
Cfihamfinas 737 
Cahfir-Tfiq 269 
Caitanya 296 

caitya 37. 40, 51, 61, 65, 75. 77-9, 105, 253, 
200. 202. 217-18, 361. 377-78, 604, 616. 618- 
19, 623. 739, 955, 961; arches 117-19, 825; - 
cave 77, 79; facades 362; grha(s) 47-8, 53. 
55-6, 65, 107. 218, 513; halls 75-6. 79. 106, 
377-78, 861; -prfisfida-bhfimi 240; scheme 
77; shrine(s) 48, 75-7, 80-1; -tree(s) (vrk^) 
238, 241, 628, ; -vfisa 232; -vihfira(s)' 218, 
953; vfksas 585; window 75, 78-80, 477. 
480, 522, *810, 828; -window motifs 845; - 
window niches 845, 932; -window ornaments 
82S 

caityalaya(s) 231-32, 234, 236-39, 241 
caitya^^lds 1001 

cakra 401, 404. 406, 487, 506, 522-23. 526. 
532, 554-55, 560, 604, 616, 625, 628. 635, 
646, 732, 893, 9U, 958-59, 986 
Cakradhvaja 733 
Cakrapurusa 731-32 

Cakravartln(s) 39, 296, 575, 592; Ekfiksara 921; 
rulers 287 

Cakravikrama 730, 732 
Cakre^varf 633-4, 644 
Calcutta 464, 701 
Calcutta University 556 
Cahph 772 

Cfilukya(s) 82-83, 142-43, 148, 163, 167, 172, 
175, 185, 187, 194, 196-97, 203-04, 480, 488- 
89, 491-92, 495, 694, 739. 802, 844, 
963, 966; and Tamil decorations 495; and 
Vijayanagara styles 495; ait 490, 492; carv- 
ing 476; cave 476, 478; cave temples 490; 
characters 816; court 904; emperor 691; 
family 739; influence 484; king(s) 107, 
702, 715; line 489; Mahgale^a 142, 204; 
mode 494; Pax^vanatha 618; peculiarities in 
style 494; period 617; sculptors 475; 
sculpture(s) 476, 478, 480, 489; style 488- 
89, 494; temples 490; territory 480; tradi- 
tions 491; Vijayfiditya 175. 204; 
Vikramftditya'n 181; vimana 181; work 
488, 490; -Kadamba style 195-96, 199; - 
Rfistrakata 147-48. 170, 172. 194, 196; - 
Rfi^trakdta prasfida temple 143; -Rfis|rakQU 
vimfina temple 143; ^Rfi^akCita vimftnas 146; 
-Rfispi^atas 144, 146; Western 476; Western 
and Visnukun^n figures 478. 481 
Calukyan 184, 186; affinities 163; and derivative 
temples 195; and later vimftnas 197; archi- 
tecture 122. 136, 204; area 163, 173, 181, 
185, 192, 194, 196, 204; chamcteristica 192, 
Eastern 173; (Eastern) art 479, 702, 715; 
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(Eastern) line 479; (fiasCeitii) acutjpim 479; 
(Eastem) acalptoie 479; (Ei^m) wm^cman- 
4S8; examples 147; family traits 167; 
ftnes 145; CSltd^an fimttiie(s) 166, 170, 172, 
192; forms 166, 175. 203; geiue 182. 196; 
idioms 196; influence 163; mitieu 197; mode 
186; pattern 178; period 181; pillars 18S; 
plinth form 167; rivals 156; series 177; 
southern vimSnas 175; stmctuml models 148; 
structural temple 174; structures 179; temple(s) 
147. 181, 185, 172, 192, 199, 204; territory 
83; traits 192, 203; vintlna 181 
C£m(s) 838, 841 ; architecture 841 ; inscription 824; 
Sanskrit inscription 802; pre-or Indianesque 
style 839; sites 841 
Cambay 660. 757-58, 761, 767, 769 
Cambodia 94, 702-03. 801-02, 819-20. 824, 827- 
28, 830, 833, 837-39, 842, 844, 848-49 
Canibodian(s) 820, 823, 824; affinities 809; 
and ultimately of Pallava origin 838; an 
831. 837; figure exhibits 826; garment 838; 
hegemony 819; independence 829; provinces 
828; quaner 809; Solar dynasty 827; ter- 
raced piilngs 814; theatre 823 
Cambridge University Library 985 
Cambridge University Library Manuscript 62 
Camps 215, 360, 504, 586, 801-02, 808, 828, 839- 
40. 842, 844. 902, 924 
Campaka 638 
Campaka, Michel ia 237 
CampSpurT 637 

CfimundS 446, 454, 547, 646, 988 
esmundarfiya basti 165-66 
Canarese area 489; districts 494-95; elements 
485; king 695 
Canda 986 
Can^ 636, 645 
CandSla 216 
C&n^Ilas 737 

CanderT 270, 276-77. 767, 792 
Candela 169; vimina 169 
Cande^anugrahamfirti 485-86 
Cande^vara 986-87 

Candi 448-49, 852, 932, 988; Banon 848; Bhima 
932; Bhima temple 932; BTma 845; 
Borobudur 846, 848, 933-34; Ohatotkaca 

845, 932; Jabung 935; Jabung 851; JSgo 
851; Jawi 851, 935; Kalasan 846. 932; 
Kalasan temple 932; Kidal (^aiva) 850; Kital 
935; Laltunda 935; Loro Jo6 934; Mendut 

846, 933; Pawon 933; Pringapus 845; Sfiri 
846; Selagriya 845; Semar 845; Sewu 
8S4. 933: SiAgasiri 851; ^rlkan^ 845. 932; 

Candtke^vara 169; vim&nas 170 
Can^mau 430-31, 441; pillars 815 
Candra(s) 62, 522, 549, 648, 687-88, 734, 912. 
920, 923; dominidns 687; dynasty 687; king 
687; ruling family 686 
Candradhvaja 733 
Candra-dvTpa 687 


Candragupta 361, 364*-65. 409, 505, 577, 611; 
cave 432; I 730, 734. 947; 11 Vikramlditya 
730-32, 738, 743; Maurya 504, 507; 
KumiradevT 730 
Candrahfis (khsdga) 678 
Candranana 578 
Candranfith temple 677 

Candraprabha 560, 576, 608, 636, 910 (See also 
TtnhaAkaras) 

Candra^Sia cave 523 
Candra4ekhara 486 
CandravatT 809 
CaAgala 844 

Caftgu 958, 963; -Narlyana 949, 958-59. 965; - 
NirSyana stands 983;-Narayana temple 949, 
983 

CaAkuna 848 

Canons for the cult-image 574 
Canons of Proponions 304, 308, 454 
Cantos 692 

Car-Bagh 279-80, 287, 289, 293. 678 

Cam 672-73 

Caryatid dwarfs 484 

Caspers. Daring 331 

Castana 726 

Cathedrals of France 314, 318 

Caturasra 271 

Caturmaharajika 907, 909 

Caturmukha 642 ; Lingas 966 (Sec also linga) 

Caturvarina Mahivihira 973 

Caturvim4ati-stava 610 

Caturviih^ati-stuti 61 2 

Catustala 145 

Cauddagram Sarvanf 450 

Caulukyan king 521 

Caulukyas 737 

Cedi or Kaiacuri period 418 

Celestial Kingdom 883 

Ccllana 504 

Cennake^ava temple 188 

Centaurs 31 1 

Cera country 483; monuments 483 
CeUika 504 
Ccti dynasty 508 

Ceylon 690, 702, 802-12, 820-21, 833, 840, 843, 
848, 852, 899, 931, 998, 1005-06 (See also 
Sri Lanka) 

Chajja(s) 271. 275-77, 281, 283-86. 290-92, 296- 
97 

Chakravaiti, N, P. 689 
Cbalcolithic age 360 
Chamba 1 24 
Chamban 839 
Champaner 766 
Chamtamula, Ehuvals 55 
Chamtamula, Vaai^iputra 54 
ChamtaarT 54 

Ch'an 897-99, 900; art 900; masters 899; monas- 
teries 8^; painters 900; tradition 898 
Chanda, Shah MusainT 794 
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Cbtndigitfti 408; Musoom 411 
Cttandogya Upanisad 22-3; 27;5$1 
Chaiukagiri hill 165 
Chandraketugarh 7 1 1 
Chandra, Moti 525 

Ch’ang-an 885-86, 889-91. 893-96. 902, 910. 914 
Chang Ch’ien 885-86 ^ 

Ch’ang-mtn 894 
Chanhodaro 323. 332, 347. 584 
Chantaburi 819 ^ 

Chao-choa 925 ^ 

Chares 888 

Chariot-demon (^SakatSsnra) 671 
Charsadda 43, 50. 409 
Chatribba 635 
ChatrSvali 999 

Chatrfs 269, 271-72. 278. 281, 283-84, 287-88, 
290-94. 297 

Chausa 506. 574. 590, 969 
Chausyabahal 973 
Chavannes. Edouard 904 
ChSya 647 

Chejaria 154, 181, 202 
Chenla 827 

Chennigaraya temple 740 
Cherand 771 
Chcth, Chcy 838 
Cbeul 762 
Chh’an-Zen art 29 
Chhargaon 403 
Chhota Nagpur 443 
Ch*i 888 

Chidambaram (Tamilnadu) 171, 487, 499, 543 

Ch’icn, Chang 896 

Chichmai 820-21 

Chih-an 896 

Chih Fa-ling 894 

Chih-ycn 892, 895 

Chin 888 

China 559, 685, 708, 820, 822, 824, 842, 850- 
51, 853. 874, 883-84, 886-98, 900, 902-05, 
907-10. 912, 914, 921, 924-25, 928, 933, 941, 
945-46, 948. 950-51; Southern 819, 826 
Chinese 398. 446, 819, 827-28, 841, 875, 883- 
92. 894, 896, 897, 899. 902-04, 910, 913, 
921; Thiicestan 874; affinities 826; and Bar- 
barian popnlacion 896; and Jiyianese art 803; 
array f02; capital 883, 886, 902-03; cata- 
logue 884; characters 884; chronicles 884; 
court 887, 890. 8%; culture 838, 908; cy- 
cling 884; diction 891 ; earth-centred world 
view 891; Emperor 886, 904; envoy 909; 
expression 895; fabric 884; grace 896; his- 
toncal wofks 891 ; ideograph 886; influence 
826, 855, 879; inscriptions 904; ladies 890; 
literati 891 ; men 891 ; monastery 885, 894; 
mcrak(s) 892, 904; origin (s) 823, 853, 961; 
paintings 885; patriarchs 898-99; peculiari- 
ties 814; pilgrtm(s) 874, 884, 894, 904; po- 
ets 890; porcelain 822; princes 887. 890; 


princess 886. 890; prose 891; rule 838; 
soldiers 896; scmrces 824. 883; ritttis 884; 
texts 842. 894; trade 850; danscripdons 884 
translatioii(s) 891-92. 894; travel-diary 957; 
Tripitidta 885. 904 
Chtngleput. district 159. 484 
Chiniot 8^ 

Cbiniyari 890 
Chinnamastfl 548. 556 
Chinimmastakfi 981 
Chinnamastild 988 
Chin Pu-k^ung 914 
Chi. Fei 901 
Chi-pin 399 
Chippagiri 195 
Chirand 360 
Chiroti 714 
Chir Tope 43. 49 
Chishikiji 912 
Chisor. Phnom 835 
Chitaldrug hill 192 
Chitaral 484 
Chithora 130 
Chitor 588 
Chitorgarh 294, 520 
Chittagong 62, 65, 466 
Chittapa 692 

Choiseul Oouffier Apollo 307 
Chopfin, Ikhtiy&ruM-DIn 758 
Chota Son$ N^jid 274 
Chotc-Khan-k£-Gumbad 270 
Choto KailSsa 84 
Chou 888-89 

Chou Ta Kuan 834. 836-37 
Christ 30. 360. 579. 689, 709 
Christian 389; art 90, 315; Cathedrals 314; pie- 
Christian centunes 1001, 1007; era 374, 440, 
522, 536. 545, 574, 579, 584, 632, 691, 712, 
801, 805, 819, 824, 838. 841, 843, 874, 949, 
964, 985, 987; tradition 883 
Christianity 440, 883 
Christmas Tree 584 
ChO, K’ang 893 

Chunar (Cunfir) 361, 374; sandstone 62, 366, 368- 
69. 375, 390, 606; area 716; hills 367 
Church 610 
Chu Shih-hsing 894 
Chu Shu-lan 894 
Chusonji 921 
CFna-bhukti 890 
anakota 890 
CintSmani PSr^vanStba 660 
Ctrmas 931 
Cirriiadae 931 
Citadel 337, 804, 838-39 
Citninithasw8ffl7 477 
Ciita 610 
City of Visnu 813 
Ciyavandaira-mahfibh£sa 596 
Cochin 484, 824 
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83. 147. m, 441. 695. 700. 808; Adit^ 
I 165; may 443; m 484^87. 1006; iothority 
695; cowrt 487; dynasty 739; early 484; 
Hgufes 484; frescoes 169; Qa^dmMtya 164; 
I display 739; inscriptions 842; kin^s) 487. 
687. 698. 700. 740. 803. 824 ; Kulottaftfa 
111 170; maedalam 165 moiiaroh(s) 485. 
487, 695. 701; monuments 475; occupation 
808*09; Perftntaka I 164; period(s) 171. 487. 
498. 810; lU^ar^a U 170; Rtjendra I 169* 
70. 202*03, 739; royalty 164; rule 
164. 170. 1006; school 485; sculptor 485- 
87; sculpture(5) 169. 485*87. 739; shrines 
1006; stamp 1006; style 809; temple(s) 165. 
170, 172, 187, 203. 311, 450, 484; territory 
488; times 171; vassals 164; wotk 483*85; 
workmanship 486, 488 
Coladeva. Adhirfijendra 810 
Colf^varam, Vijay&laya 162*64 
Colombo 812 

Colombo and Kandy Museums 812 
Colombo Museum 806, 810-11 
Colonial rule 931 
Colossal statues 888 
Com'prehensors 8, 10 
Confucian Classics 885 
Constantinople 884 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. 89, 90. 98, 115, 117, 135, 
364, 375, 585, 602. 928, 1001. 1006 
Coromandal coasts 755 
Couscns 93. 122, 195. 204. 663 
Cowell 685 
Crane-demon 671 
Creeper-motifs 661 
Cretan frescos 309 
Ciesiphon 267 
Cud&manivarman 842 
Cuddapah 795 
Cula l5hammagin 54 
Culokoka devatS 384 
Cumae 888 

Cunningham. Alexander 46, 93, 1 19, 686, 689 

Cupid 400. 594 

Cflrni(s) 576, 601 ; works 573 

Cata 638 

Cuttack 59. 120-21. 563 

D 

Dabarkot 332 
Dabok inscription 714 
Dacca 687-88 
Dacca-Paridpur region 687 
Dacca Museum 558. 561, 563-64 
Dadhiparna 637 
D&gaba 804-06, 808-09 
P&hala 737 

Dah*Parhatjya 349. 350 
Daibutsu 888. 910, 912 
Daibtttsu-den 912 


Deigcgi monastery 916 
Daibo-onji 923 
Daijiaai-ton 917 
Daimabad 323. 332 
DSira Mir Momin 766 
Daiseki 901 

Daishi. Kobo 914*17, 919 
Daiva 255 
pakini 971 
Dak^ 543 

Dak^ipa KmlAsa temple 169 
DakfinBkill 987; icon 988 
Daksip&mhfti 482. 542 also ^iva) 
Dak^ipfipatha 522, 696 
DaladA Mfiligawa 810. 812 
Dalai Lama 259 

dalanis) 264, 271-73, 275. 283, 287, 290-91 

Dalavlnar 480 

pamaru 651 

Damascus 785 

Damayasada 526 

Dambadeniya 804. 810 

Dambal i35 

Dambulla 1003 

Dambuila Oal Vih&ra 812 

Damodarpur inscription 984 

Dam^rklagna-dvipaghatah 531 

Danagirigala 812 

Dfinapftla 892 

DSnavas 836 

Dftnavt 317 

Danavirya 636 

Danavulap&du 488 

Danda 409*. 549 

Dan^n-Uiliq 878 

Dandin 448 

Dangrek mountains 835 

Dangrek range 827 

Dantavakra 609 

Danti 482 

Danti, iSrf-Lilubbai 660 

Danti varman 482 

Dfirasuram 170, 486; temple 487 

Darbar Library 975 

Darbar Square 956, 960-61 

Dare) 888 

Dargfih 766 

Darius 363-64, 366-67 

Darra 108 

Dar^anamkoppu 484 
Dar^anavijaya 525 
DariSanavijaya. Mum 244 
Daruma 898 
Darw&zah. Al$’i 791 
Dfisa 401 

Da^ Avatdra sculptures 815 
Da^apura 696 

DaiSaratha, the king of Ayodhya 672-73; of Maurya 
dynasty 361, 377 
Dajfarapa 29. 31 
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P^Mruta-skandha 601 
Daj&vatAra 85 
Daspiir 675 
Daasapura 714 
Datta^K. N. 54 
Daulatabad 767 
Daulatpura plates 699 
Davids, Rhys 587 
Davis, Richard 104 
Dawiir 790 
Dawuan 886 

Deccan 47, 142. 145, 196. 202. 244, 274-75, 
284, 399, 442, 450, 475, 479, 489, 494-95. 
520, 522. 617, 726, 755-56, 758-60, 762. 767, 
772, 774, 783, 794, 801, 948. 951, 963, 983; 
and the Ganga-Yamuna valley 966; affilia- 
tion 950 

Deccanese sculptures 965; tiadition 966; brShma^os 
948 

Degaldoruwa 812 

Dehayu 401 

Dehra Dun 373 

Deity 305, 312-13, 318 

DeivanSyaki Amman temple 170 

Dekfiwfi^ 757 

Delhi l’35. 211, 263-64. 272-76. 278. 280, 290- 
92, 294-95, 298, 361. 737, 742, 757, 764- 
65. 768-69, 777, 779, 787, 789, 790-93, 897 
(See also New Delhi); artist 791; Sultanate 
263. 270, 276; -Mirat 368; -Topra 368 
Delh7-Darw$zah 282 
Demachus 365 
Demala Mahfl-seya 808 
Demeter 725 
Demetrius I, II 712, 724 

Dcogaih 108, 479, 588, 616, 827; fort 634; re- 
lief 432; sanctum 108; Yadodi 432 
Deopara 451, 464, 466; inscription 697, 713, 715 
Deo Patan 965, 969, 985, 988; area 960 
Desalpur 323 
Deul 116 
Devadiru 639 
Devadiru Mahfitmaya 840 
Devadatta 554 
Devadma 714 
Devagiri 699 
Deva, Govrnda 297 
Deva, Krsna R4ya 192 
DevaJkula 400. 408 
Deva-kuni 246 
DevSles, &va 811 
Devfinam-piya Tissa 805 
DevanandS 639 
Dcvapala 458, 696. 699, 933 
Devapaia building 842 
Devaparvata region 63, 66 
Devapattana (Prabhfis) 608 
Devapnyfii 894 
Devaptttra 408, 890 
Devaragampala Silvatenna Unninse 812 


Devarija 828-29, 834, 841, 900-01; onlt 
840, 844, 935; Itdgam 832-33 also 
HAga) 

Devas 829, 831. 836 
Devasenfi 
Devatft 317 
Devatakotuwa 999 
DevatS-mfiiti-prakarana 582 
Deva temples 947 
Deva-vara 245 
DevfivatSra 555 

Devi 833, 978, 988-89; icons 988; worship 988 

DevT-kota 62 

DevT-iiii[h£tmya 975 

Devi, PattinI 811 

DevTPur&^a 25 

Devi, VatsI 947 

Dhfimekh 57. 813 

Dhamma 367-68, 378-79, 998 

Dhamma-cakka 819 

Dbammavijaya 365. 379 

Dhanadeva 691 

Dhandha-kala^a-kula 21 1 

Dhahga (c. 950-1002 A. D.) 695 

Dhar 545. 708. 711 

DharanapriyS 638 

Dharanendra 609. 616-17, 639. 643 

DhSranI(s) 558, 900 

DharanI DevT 638 

DharanI 646 

Dharasena, Acfirya 523 

Dharma 401, 558, 885, 899. 900. 907-09, 
912, 914, 917, 924, 981 
Dharmacakra(m) 526, 633, 643, 697, 713, 941; 
pravartana mudrS 941 (See also rnudrH); sym- 
bol 640; -tirtha 604 
Dharmadeva 904 
Dharma Mah&devi-I^varam 159 
Oharma-mah&mitras (officers of piety) 505 
Dharmamitra 892 
Dharmanandin 892 

DharmanStha 637 (See also JTrthaAkaras) 
DharmapSla (s) 922. 933, 981 
Dharmargja Nagara 819 
Dharmar^a ratha 151-53 (See also ratha) 
Dharmarajika 41, 43, 49, 50; stUpa 41-3, 48- 
9, 50; -caitya 62 (See also caitya) 
Dharmaraksa 890, 893 
Dharmfi^oka naridhipasya samaye 41 
Dharma-treasure 899 
Dharmavirya 635 
Dharmaya^as 892 
Dharwad figure 545 
Dharwar 129, 135 
Dhiltakl-khanda 231, 245 
Dhfitakir 639 

Dhauli 59. 361, 371. 390; elephant 371. 373. 377- 
78 

DhavaU commentary 523 
Dhenkanal 121 
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Dhenvikisura 672 
DhlmSfi 444 
Dhokft, Hanitman 97S 
Dholavira 323-24. 332. 337 
Dholpur 279. 295 
Dhrti 231 

Dhumara Lena 83-4 
Dhum Vardhi 963. 965. 974 
Dhvaka^baba 955. 965 
Dhyfina and TSntric Buddhism 898 
Dhyfinabhadra 922 
DhyfinT-Bodiii8attva(s) 556-57. 559 
DhySnT-Buddba(s) 556. 558-63. 565, 979. 980 
Diamond Vehicle 915 
Didarganj 374; figurine 374 
Dieng (Dihyang) plateau 802. 844-45, 849. 931- 
32 

Dieng type 846 

Digambaia(s) 239, 526. 576-77, 582-83, 595, 601, 
613. 631, 633, 635-37. 640-45, 647-51; as- 
pect 644; books 640, 645; canon 649; dia- 
gram 584; difference 577; form 650; god- 
dess 650; image(s) 575, 643. 644; Jaina 
Bhandfiras 598; Jaina images 574; Jaina 
temple 589; Jainas 592; list(s) 590, 592; 
literatures 642; Nava-devata 584; SasanadevI 
Jvallimfllini 645; Prajnapti 644; pratisthfi- 
texts 579; Rfihu 649, representation M5; 
sect(s) 577, 583, 586, 591, 597, 638; shrines 
584; sources 523; tantra 584; tcxt(s) 575. 
596, 640-45. 647-50; tradition{s) 

523, 592. 594, 595. 598, 637; ty|H5 650; 
Vairoti 645; variant($) 641. 645; version 641; 
view 576, 642; writers 576; YaksinT 644; - 
Svetdmbara differences 590; -Svetfimbara 
separation 577 
Digumavetla 1 24 
Dik 246 

Dikpfilas 490, 549, 550, 631, 647, 648, 660, 662- 
63 

Dilwadfi group 589 

Dinajpur 794; West 507 

Dinaya inscription 844 

Dm-i-nahi 280 

Dinna 401, 428 

Dioscun 725 

Dipaladmne 43 

Dlpahkara 887 

Dtpankarairijn&na 843 

DTpfirimva 211, 224 

Dlpavaihsa 931, 997 

DivUkara 837, 989 

Divakara, Siddhasena 611, 615 

Divine Mothcr(s) 350-51. 401-02 

Divinity 303-08, 310, 312, 315. 318-19 

Divyajnatieavara 165 

Divyavadana 30, 507, 847, 934 

Drwan-i-Kh&^ 284. 290 

Do^ntale 812 

Dod^gaddavalli 195, 205. 492, 493 


Dokken 900. 901 
Doiadri 983 

Dong-duong 839, 840; shrines 840 
Dorasamudra 492 

DraupadT 596, 604. 673; ratha 150, 151 {See 
also ratha) 

Ehravi^ 82, 143, 211, 714; region 244; vimana 
200 

Dravi^an Deccan 948 

Dravidian or Tamil language 709, 946; counter- 
parts 756; origin 689; style 808, 810, 811 
Drdharaja 634 
Drdharatha, King 636 
Droim 39 
Dronacala 550 

Dubreuil. Jouveau 478, 480, 482 

Dfida 759 

Dulaldhon 450 

Dulh 948 

Duong-long 841 

Durant, Will 324 

Durga 150, 176, 177, 178, 186, 194, 199, 
204, 315, 331, 402, 487, 492, 529, 544, 547, 
564, 674, 732, 740, 835, 988; relief 457; 
images 312; sculpture 458; Simhavahim 730; 
temple 126, 148, 178, 181, 960; MahisaniardinT 
851; Mahisasura-MardinT 935 
Durgavati Museum 542 
Duntaif 644 ; DevT 634 
Dufjana Siihha 679 
Durlabha DevT 204 
Dutch Colonial rule 931 
Dutt, Sukumar 68 
Duttha-Gamani 803, 805. 806 
Dutugemunu 1006 
DvadaiSara-Nayacakra 522 
Dvaraka 129, 639 
Dvanipala figure 432 
Dvarapalakas 485 
Dvarapalas 959 
DvamvatT 819 
Dvipa 246 
Dyaks 855 

E 

Eberhard 903 

Ecolc francaisc d’ Extreme-Orient 803 
Edib, Hahdc Hanum 97 
EdOka 37 

Egypt 324, 365, 485, 614. 762, 788 
Egyptian conception 306; pillars 96; pyramids 
805; school 320; uprights 96 
Ekajata 562, 563 

EkSmre^vara, shnne 487; temple 498 

Ekamukha 966 

EkSnath^S 403 

Ekastambha 287 

Ekavtra 203 

Ekavrfitya 103 
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Bkbftt«AA 3^5-6 

El^Mfru 488 

ElephftiiCa 84^ 107, 172, 312, 476, 835 
Eliade 103 

Bllora 66* 78-79, 81, 83*84, 147. 161, 172, 175, 
182, 185, 197, 204, 476, 479, 488, 617, 810, 
816, 966; Cave 306; example 617; image 
617; temple 489 
Elpbinstone, M. 685, 704 
Eluka 37 

Elumbeavara 165 ^ 

E10ru 477 
Enfldi 161 
Endere 878 
Enku 927 
Epics 801, 825 

Epigraphia Indica 686, 689, 706 
Eran 433, 478 

Erannoboos (Hiranyavaha, the modem Son) 366 

Erlahga 828, 850, 935 

Eros 306 

Eiotes 52 

EfumbCLr 165 

Etfih district 761 

Ettcratidean coins 725 

Eucratides 1 712, 724 

Euphrates 324 

Eurocentric nomenclature 884 
Europe 15, 24, 303, 315, 440, 499, 820, 850, 883 
Europcan(s) 677, 679. 823, 883, 885; art 
427, 440; busts 677; buyers 818; expedi- 
tions 894; fashion 887; headdresses 432 
influenGe(s) 812, 816; merchants 499; origin 
677; Renaissance 430; scholars 689, 701, 931 
Euthydemids 725 
Euthydemus I, II 724 

F 

Fa-chin, An 892 
P5 Hsien 803, 841, 892 
faience 325, 343 
Faizabad 404 
Falstaffian 310 
Fang Kuang Ching 894 
Faridpur 687-88, 736 
Farrukhsiyar 794 
PaslT 756 

Fatehabfid (HissSr district, Haryana) 758 
Falehpur 117 

Fatehpur Sikri 281-83, 285-86. 288, 296, 298, 757, 
807 

FStima 782 
Fazl, AbflU 793 

Pergusson, James 87, 93, 115, 135, 518 

Ficus Bengalensis 252 

Ficus Qlomerata 252 

Ficus Infcctoria 252 

Ficus Religiosa 252 

Fine Arts 810 


FIroa, Riikn-iid-diit Shah 741 
First Senaon 848 
HrQz. AiauM-Din Shah 757 
HrOzShlh 750 
Hrflz, Sham«tt’d-Dln Shah 757 
Five Dignitaries 583, 584 
Five-Arched (PaficamukhT) Masjid 275 
Heet, J. F. 686, 689, 707 
Fo, Ch’ien Ihng 896 
Foucher 847 
Four Lokapaias 911-14 
Four-Quartered (CaturaAgana) Mosque 273 
Fiunce 314, 318, 874 
French archaeologists 878 
French, classics 904; philosopher 883; scho]ar($) 
883, 884; sculptor 320; translation 883; work 
884; writer and philosopher 883 
Friday Mosque 290 
Friezes 280 

Fu Nan 819, 824, 826-27 
Fu. Tb 903 
Fuji (Mount) 927 
Fujisan 847 

Fujiwara 920; family 921 
Fuji warn, Nakamaro 914 
Funan 802 

FutOhat-i-FIrQzshihT 278 
G 

Oadag 185-87 
Oadaiadeniya 810, 812 

Oadhwa 429-30; architrave 433; panels 429; 

reliefs 429 
Gagaku dance 912 
Gaha^ Vilas 737 
Gai 408 

GajalaksraT 46, 186, 402-03, 481, 495, 544, 662, 
697, 726 (See also Laksm^) 

Gqinana 163 
Gajantaka 485, 487 
Gajapati 59 
Oaj^ti king 495 

Oajasura-vadha-mQrti 543 (See also Siva} 
Gaja-Vinayaka 530 (See also GoMia) 

Oiqa-Vyala motif 674 

Cijiyana Sarvalita 691 

Gajendra-moksa 536 

Gajendramoksa panel 479 

Galaganllha ‘ 194-95, 197-98, 204 

Galteswar 130 

Gal Vihira 808, 811 

Oamani 805-06 

Oamitaka 391 

Oampola 804 

Oana 476 

Oanapati 176-77, 186. 204, 491, 530, 539, 544, 
546, 562. 631, 651, 916-17, 983 (See also 
Gapein); temple 126 
Oanaa 432-33, 477, 483; form 433 
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Oa^^akf 5^2 

Oa^j^Sditya 487, 498 (See also CoUu) 
Oao^yyOlia 847, 934 

Oondhakut! (ftagianoa chamber) 1CX}2; 1002- 

03 

Oandbira 43-4. 48-9. 52-3. 55. 400, 400. 408- 
11. 420-21, 426. 428-30. 441. 690. 712, 727. 
887, 892. 904; archUectuie 50; art 49, 410* 
n. 712. 879; examples 875; figures 875; 
iooe 713; images 1005; models 875; pieaeii- 
tattoiu 727; fegion(a) 43. 48, 405. 411, S40. 
548; lelief 433; school 398. 407, 409, 878; 
sculptures 50, 409, 727. 875; style 400-01. 
410, 879; tradiUon 1004 
Oanadharas 633 
GandhaiT 638, 64546. 650 
Gandharva(s) 246. 465-66. 575. 579, 590. 637, 642 
Gandha-TarSs 563 
Ganegoda temples 812 

Gaiic^a(s) 163, 178, 194, 199. 203-04. 

255. 311. 319. 351, 402. 410. 479. 492, 
496. 530. 54546, 651. 669. 677. 811, 840. 
935. 940. 968, 982, 983. 989; image 477. 
479, 482; dancing 530; of Leiden 851; Lena 
80; -purSm 531 ; ratha(s) 149, 152 (See also 
mtha}\ -gumphfi 509, 517-18; -shrines 983 
Ga6ga(s) 1^;- BSna area 161; generals 488; head 
617; Jaina temples 617; of Talakad 488; pnnee 
488; teniple(s) 164, 166; vintage 166; western 
165, 203; workman 490 

Oartgi 96. 134, 147, 166, 185, 232, 246. 463, 609, 
476, 490-91, 542, 548. 581, 732-33, 738 
{See also Ganges)', basin 367; Eastern 700; 
plain 39;Yamunfi valley 367, 950, 963. 965- 
67 

Gaiigfidhara 486, 542 (See also iiva) 
Gahgaikondacolapurom 167. 485-86, 488; temple(s) 
169‘, *485-86 
Oanganagar 689 
GaAgn Narasiihha 700 
Gongaridai 363 
GaAgSvatarana tTitham 807 
Ganges 106, 366. 670 (See also Gorigd); valley 
117. 347, 808 

Gangetic plain 945; regions 931 ; valley 360 

GEAgeyadeva 131 

Gangoji temple 907 

GSnigiUi Jain temple 195 

Ganjam 1 29 

Ganjin 913 

Oanpur 677; temple 679 

Garhhadhatu-mandala 916-17, 920 (See also 
mandala) 

garbhag^ 95. 143-44, 162, 168, 179, 187. 

19*7-99, 203. 224 
Oarhwai 124 

Garuda(s) 533, 536, 637, 644, 650. 697. 

733, 831, 836. 850. 912, 917, 927. 935, 961. 
963. 966, 98?; figUTO(s) 453; caryatids 828- 
29;emldem 6^99; vfihfina 641; YakM 642; 


-BrafatnA 198: -Stand^ha 263; -standard 731 
Oaru^adliviya 733 

Oau^ 274, 277, 316. 688. 734, 741. 789. 933 

Gaw^-BrAbmatiias 211 

Oau^an basalt 790 

Oau^ya 135 

Gauhati 297 

GaurT (FfirvatT) 316. 529, 545-46. 963. 989; 

636. 645. 650 
GaurT-$aAkara*Oaneda 121 
Gautama 554. 556. 902. 917 
Oawdawpalin 815 ' 

Gaya 75. 117. 119, 361. 477, 694. 803 
GAyatif 531 

Oedige 810, 1002, 1003 

Ge^ng SaAga 845 

Gelandva shrine ^55 

Genshin 921; school 921 

German geographer 884; philosopher 883 

Germany 874 

Ghanta^filA 475 

GhAri. SukAns 764 

GhaU-Pallava 294 

Ghtds 248 

Ghaz-dheri 50 

Ghazishah 324 

Ghaznavid rulers 741 

Gheran^-saihhitA 910 

Ghoit‘787 

GhositArAraa monastery 599 

Ghosundi-Hathibada inscription 691 

GhulAm AIT ShAh QAdirf 782 

Ohumli 129-30 

Ohrta-vara 245 

Ghurisa 670 

Gingee 193, 794 

Gin. Cetiya 56 

Girija 545 (See also Pan^atT) 

Oinnagara 523 

OimAr 520, 522-23. 802, 844 

OitagrAma 348 

GTtaroitra 894 

Gnoli 985 

Goa 759 

Gobusbingan 921 

God 306. 331 

Oodaido 920 

GodAsa. a disciple of BhadrabAhu 507 

GodAvarT 801, 948, 988; East 167 

Goddess of Fortune 730 

Goethe 325 

Goetz 662 

Oogi 794 

Gokama 988 

Gokoku 900 

Golconda 766, 787-88, 791, 793; Fort 793. 795; 

Tombs 766 
Golden Purusa 91 
Golek, Waying 935 
GoliAgeAvara 167 
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Hafltiiiiptir 6^7-38 
Hastnagar 727 

Hatake^vara liAgam 840 (Sei also liAga) 
Hathl-gumpbfi 508. 514-15. iiucription 508. 

■ 632, 691 

Hothras 522 
Hatkhola 782 
Hau^-i-KhSas 278 
Hau^-i-ShamsT 278 
HavcU. E B. 90, 135, 928 
Haveif 490 * 

HayagrTva 558-5^, 561, 9^, 981; image 536 
(See also Vimu) 

Hazara, ctisttict 6^ 

Hazara Rlma 192; temple 192 
Hazara Ramaswamt temple 496 
Hebrew alphabets 785 
Heeramaneck. Alic 738 
Heeramaneck collection 738 
Heerat 365 
Heliocles 724 
Helios 725 

Hellenic elegance 896; kourot 614 
Hellenism 410. 421, 423, 429-30 
Hellenistic 365, 430, 726, 878; and Indian cul- 
tures 349; art 364, 420, 724-25; art tradition 

364, 374-75; colonial art 364; contacts 375; 
cultures 49: East 365; element 349, 352; 
facial and physiognomical types 375; ideas 
887; influence(s) 364, 429, 727; motifs 

365, 375; occupation 373; pantheons 728; 
plasticity 349, 352; school 724; style 712; 
world 365; -Bactrian school 725 

Hellcnophilc(s) 365, 367, 390 
Hemacandra 521, 576, 584, 586, 591-94, 598- 
99, 633, 640, 642 
HemacandrieSrya 521 
HemakQtam hill 195 
Hemfiva^ 489 
Herakles 713, 725, 727 
Heiakles-Kisna 744; cult 713 
Heramba 530 
Hermaios 724 
Hermencia 30 
Herodotus 685 
Hcnika 561, 564-65, 971 
Hetampur 677 
Hetuke^a 714 
Hcvajra 971. 981 
Higuchi, Takayasu 885 
Hijmt 756 

Hijri 756, 793; era 756, 787, 791 
Hilli 323, 331 
Himachal Pradesh 123-24 
Himalaya (Father of Parvatl) 539 
Himalayan tradition 979 

Himalayas 108, 135, 696, 928-29. 945, 977, 984; 

Western 979 
Himavat(8) 230-31 

Hfnayina 47, 77. 407, 811, 813 {See also Bud- 


dhism); books 814; period 840; texts 895 
Hitidagala 808; casto 1007 
Hindi 99, 216 

Hindn(s) 295, 297, 312, 32S, 632. 640. 666, 
686. 760^61, 828, 843, 1006; and Baddhist 
dedication 810; and Buddhist gotb and god- 
desses 874; and Buddhist shrines 94; and 
some Buddhist deities 669; architecture 96; 
art 1006; bronzes 811; building 295, 813; 
Candi Asu 849; civilization 824; concept 
S28Vcttltum 813; deities 631,669,833,835, 
916, 932, 940; designs 263, 266; epic my^ 
thology 836; god(s) 561, 1006; bouses 659; 
images 314, 422, 632; immigrants 844; 
kingdom 838, 843; monument(5) 838, 849, 
852; motifs 282; mythology 310, 313, 
315, 631, 677; pantheon 560; Purfinic reli- 
gion 652; reliefs 588; religious subjects 677; 
rites S82; rule 843, 853, 931 ; sculptors 313; 
shrine(s) 264, 761. 810, 1006; structures 250; 
style 278, 807; tcraplc(s) 53 91-4, 99, 264. 
277, 279, 282-83. 296-97, 662, 809. 815, 
848; themes 852 

Hinduism 56, 582, 631-32. 816, 844, 849, 852- 
53 

Hindu University 99 
Hingulika-vara 245 
HirEmanik 450 
Hlra Masjid 793, 794 

Hiranyaka^ipu 306, 488, 537; Death of 
Hiranyaka,<ipu 306 
HiranySksa 537 
Hiranyavaha 366 
Hirotsugu 911-12 
Hissfir 758 

Historical Geology 1 18 

History of India 685-86, 704 

Hizo hoyaku 916 

Hizoki 916 

Hmawza 815-16, 939 

Hoenig 848 

Ho, Hsieh 903 

Hojoji 920 

Hokkedo 91 1 

Holal epigraph 714 

Holland 560 

Holy Text 785-87, 791 

Homer 365 

Honjitsu 909 

Hooghly 669-70, 674-79 

Horyuji 907-11, 913; monastery 908; murals 909; 

temple 908-09 
Hospet 192 

Hospice (khSnqih) 758 
Hosso sect 922 

Hoysalafs) 142, 187-88. 190, 193-94, 477. 488- 
89, 491-92; aichitecture 189; alt 492; kings 
492, 740; sculptor 493; scttiptunKs) 464, 
490. 492; teniple(8) 188, 491-92; territory 
740; work 493; workmanship 492 
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vara teif^ 189,493 

m 231 
Hsian 884 

Hsiao^Wai, Ki^yapa 902 

Hsien. Ft 51. 57. 62. 118. 874. 883. 888. 

892, 894. 904. 933 
Hsi-ming Tample 915 
Hsi-yu 885 
Hstian 892 
HsOan^k'uei 885 

HsQin-Tsang 43. 50*1. 58-9. 61*2. 118. 884. 887. 

890, 896, 899, 901, 903*04, 947. 952 
Hsuan-ts'e. Wang 909. 914 
Hstlfin-tso. Wang 904 
Huang Ti 884 
Hu barbarians 886 
Huchchappayyagudi 197 
Huchchimalligttdi 197. 199 
Hui-k*o 898 
Hui-kuo 914*15 
Huili 899 
Hui-neng 898-99 
Hulas 323 

Hultzsch. E. 686, 689 
HumfiyQn 276. 280 
Huiiibca 617 

HQna coinage 737, rulers 734 
Hund 787 
Hungary 309 
Hung-thanh 841 
Huns 886 

Husain bin, Taql 794 

Huviska 400, 403, 407, 713. 727-28, 732. 744 
Hyderabad 491. 766-67. 774. 779, 782-83. 

792, 794-95 
Hyecho 895 

I 

Ibidat-Khanah 281 
Ibrahim Rau^a Masjid 275 
I-ching 885 
I-hsing 901 
Ikaruga hamlets 908 
Ikeda-san 895 
IkhlAs (Unity) 788 
Ikkeri 192-‘93 

lksvaku($) 52-3, 475, 636-7; dynasty 54; records 
710 

llambazar 676 
Ilbarf period 278 

lltutmish 264-66. 278. 741. 764, 787. 79); msenp- 
tion 775 
Imam 897 
Imams, Sunni 897 
Imperial Mausoleum 886 
Imperial Pear Garden 903 
Imperial Rome 884 
Inam, Koh 768 
IndaldevT 988 


Indas 674 

Indian Museum, Calcutta (Kulkata) 46, 408, 411, 
432, 554, 558. 764 

Indo-Aryan 115, 946; ^ikhara 845 {See also 
-Cam civilization 838; -Cam rulers 
838; -China 818, 847. 932; -Chinese penin- 
sula 838; -European 886; -Greek 409, 728 
Indochina 690. 703 

Indo-Grcck(s) 689. 725, 729, 735. 743, 887; coins 
712; pieces 737; rulers 724; series 728 
Indo-Hellenistic 409 
Indo-lraninn 409. 897 

Indo-Javanese 801. 852; art 843, 846, 849. 927; 

civilization 844 
Ittdo-Khmer 801, 820 
Indo-Mongoloid 946; people 948 
Indo-Nepalese 946, 948, 950 
Indonesia 560, 565. 690, 695, 702-03, 813. 838, 
841, 843, 855, 931 

Indonesian 850; archipelago 801; art 560, 802- 
03. 853; civilization 935; elements 852; fac- 
tor 850; cults 852 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent 324-25 
Indo-Polynesian background 801 
Indo-Roman 409 
Indo-Sasanian 737 
Indo-Scythian 878 
Indo-Thai art 820 

Indra 193. 213, 231-32, 234-35, 240-41. 
387, 401, 403. 405-06, 583, 587, 609-10, 
635, 639-40, 647, 651, 911-13, 918-20. 923, 
927, 981-82, 989, 990; SabhS 84- 
5, 183, 185; -dhvajas 238, -yasU 586, 593- 
94 

Indradeva 988 
IndradevI 830 
Indraji. Bhagwanlal 689 
Indranandi 582, 584 
Indrapura 829, 838 
Indra^Slg 406 
Indrasaman 404 
Indravarman 830, 833, 840 
IndraygtrS 990 

Indus 324, 332, 337, 409; art 525; basin 323; 
civilization 323-24, 391, 584, 708; modeller 
332; plain 324; region 363; seals 585, 589; 
style 326, 521 ; terracotta art 343 (See also 
terracotta); valley 324, 331, 347-48, 360, 
372, 391, 540; -Sarasvati civilization 323; 
post-valley 348, 350, 352; post- valley pe- 
riod 347 

Indus and Provincial styles 326 
Indus t Sarasvati valley culture 539, 543 
Iqbaln&ma 790 

Iran 269, 363-64, 370. 690, 704, 772. 887 
Iraman 398. 690. 726. 728. 878-79. 887, 896; art 
364. 406; dances 889; dress 549; empire 
363; lands 886; light cult 887; literature 
889; monks 884; wprld 889 
Iraq 324 
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Irtvitanej^vara 159 
Irewadi 801* 813* 817 
Iriftjfilakkiidu 484 
IrttkkuveKs) 161* 164; chiaf 163 
lia 304 

I^&na 550, 648* 920, 923 
liUlnftc&^a 198 

kSna-^ivagurudeva paddbati 200 
binya 550 

Ishtar type 350-51 <«» 

Isis type 350-51 

Islam 93. 99. 263, 265* 268. 411, 442-43, 450, 
463* 466. 785-87, 839. 843. 852, 897. 934- 
35. 968 

Islamic architecture 961; ait 785; countries 763- 
64. 772; fundamentalist 795; influence 786; 
occupation 390; painting 786; Persia 785; 
powers 740; society 761; tradition 791; writ- 
ing 787 

Islamization 897 
Isma’il 775. 793 
IstadevatS 952 

Isurumuniya 432, 807; temple 1006 
iiv#ra 25. 399, 635-36, 641, 912, 918 
kvararSta 694 

Italian, Painting 315; Primitives 315 
Italy 888 

rtimSd-ud-Daulah 289 
Itokari 408; TtlS 399 
I-tsing 892. 894. 896, 904 
Ittagi 187 
fw&n- forms 276 


Jabalpur 542, 696, 737 

Jibung 848 

Jacobi 612 

Jacob. Swinton 297 

Jagadambi 547, 988 (See also Durgd) 

Jagaddala 62 
Jaganmata 315 

Jagonnatha 131. 536, 538; Sabhii 84, 85; temple 
132 

Jagat-Ndrayana temple 960 
Jago 848 
Jahdnpanih 272 

Jairainlya Upanisad Brdhmana 22, 27, 30 
Jaina(s) 80. 184, 189, 211. 238, 244. 351, 400. 504- 
05. 516. 522-23. 525, 589-90. 594. 631-34. 
638, 640, 648-49. 652 659. 661, 664, 816; 
affiliation 507; Agamas 578. 588; antiqui- 
ties 651; architecture 211, 218, 511, 658; art 
325, 488. 520-21, 523* 525; ascetics 508- 
09; association 520, 523; AsUmangala sym- 
bol 652; authorities 647; belief 640; books 
635, 639; bronzes 506, 574, 590; buildings 
511; canon 633. 635; canonical literature 
573, 587, 599; canonical text(s) 521, 
634, 638; canonical treatises 637; canons 


573* 583, 586; carvings 6^1; caumiikha 
shrines 589; caves 84. 617; centre 508; 
character 522; church 597, 652; cominu- 
nity 659-60; conceptions 594; cosmogra^ 
phy 228* 245* 589; Council 504; crealions 
648; deities !^5; derasats 659; description 
581 ;divinities 652; doctrines 631; domestic 
house 657; ediftces 505; establtshment(8) 
505* 507-08. 545, 659; evidence 602; faiths 
82; figures 484; gods 142* 632; history 596; 
house 657-60; household-shrine 660; icono- 
graphical literature 648; iconography 
404, 573-74* 577, 582, 652; icons 404; 
image(s) 375. 391, 444, 507, 522, 524, 573- 
74. 633; influence(s) 582, 632; legends 662; 
litcraturc(s) 585, 631. 633-35, 640. 642; lo- 
gician 522, manuscripts 594; mandapas 664 
(See also mandapa) ; merchant 662; metal 
images 594; monk(s) 505, 522-23, 595. 664; 
monolithic version 183; monuments) 505- 
06; mythology 631; navakdra-mantra 583; 
origin 525; Panca-stfipa-nikdya 588; pan- 
theon 405, 582, 631-32, 640, 652; patrons 
666; philosophy 528, 582; places 639; 
purdnas 582, 633, 635-39; recluses 
509, 512; records 236; references 217; relic 
523; religion 639-40; religious art 651; resi- 
dents 660; ntes 594; rituals 582; ruler 505; 
saints 405, 662; Sanskrit hymnists 618; SQtras 
631, 709; schools 647; sects 93. 641; shrine(s) 
504, 573, 586. 588-89, 591-92, 595-96, 
662; society 405; sources 637; stambha 588; 
stapa 523; stone 662; Tirtha 582; 
TTrthahkara(s) 165, 525; temple(s) 166, 184, 
186, 218 , 237, 520, 589 , 593-94. 617-18, 
632-33, 651, 659, 662-63, 844; Surat 589; 
lext(s) 215, 361, 363, 573. 575. 580, 591-92, 
633, 636-37. 651-52; tradition(s) 504, 520, 
523, 635, 637, 573, 578. 581, 592, 636, 638; 
wood-carvings 666; wooden panels 665; 
wooden sculptures 664; work 632, 707; 
worship 573, 579. 582-83, 592, 602; writers 
215, 577; 

Jam, Bhagawandas 219 
Jain, Hiralal 523 

Jainism 217, 228. 445, 504, 507-08. 520- 
22, 544. 573, 582-83, 590, 595, 631-32, 
639-40. 642-44, 647, 650-52, 657 
Jain Po^dl 761 
Jaipur 75, 211, 297. 823 
Jaisalmer 237 
Jaiyd 819, 821, 837 
J^apellas 737 
Jdjnagar (Orissa) 758 

Jakkhaydyanas:Yaksa-caitya (See also caitya) S86 
Jala 255 

Jalalabad 887, 904 
Jaldll 756 
Jalddaya 987 
JamdlT Mosjid 275 
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Jam'it-Kliiiiidi Ma»jid 268*69 
JambhAla 352, 561-62. 564, 810, 981 
JftmbO 230-33, 245-46 
JambOdvTpa 51 

JambflliAga 197 (See also liAga) 

JSmi (I^day or principal Congregational) mosque/ 
MasjM 263, 272-75, 281-83, 290-91. 781. 
792 

Jammu 323 

Jamiina 280, 293; Cfaambal region 276, 295-96 
Jaftga^ 211 
JftftgttiT 562 

Japan 802, 854, 874, 884, 886-88, 898, 900, 
907-13, 915-17, 919-24, 926-29 
Japanese 886-88, 907, 910, 917, 921, 923. 925; art 
803, 928; artist 925; bamboos 927; brushes 
928; Buddha-figurcs 875, 911; Emperor 
monks 907; form(s) 887. 898, 913; homa 
920; iconography 928; name(s) 898. 916; 
painters 927; paintings 917, 92-28; repre- 
sentations 917; sacral music 913; soil 927; 
text 917 

Jap. Ippitsu Daruma 900 
Jfitaka(s) 45-6, 67, 363, 380-81, 410. 692, 
711, 801. 808-09, 814. 817-18. 821. 841, 878. 
934; bncks 815; frescoes 821; paintings 815; 
scenes 822, 941; stones 45, 383 
JatakamSlfi 847 
JatSsimhanandi 596 
Jatayu 488 

Jaikha-baha vihiras 955 
Jaulian 49-50, 349 
Jaunpur 273-74. 277, 758, 768 
Java 312, 443, 449, 565. 802-03, 824, 827-29. 
841-44, 846-52, 854, 855, 931-35; ancient 
culture 853; Central 842, 844, 848. 851; East 
849. 851; Eastern 844. 848, 853; Western 
843-44, 851 
JavadvTpa 931 

Javanese 827. 844, 852, 854, 932; architecture 
852; art 845, 850-52; batiks 855; character 
849, 851; consciousness 850; courts 844; 
culture 850; East 850-51, 853; element 843; 
engraved 852; forms 810; history 853; in- 
fluence 853;king(5) 843, 849-50; K^^nSyana 
851; language 850; monuments 475, 846; 
origin 844; paintings 852; period 846; prod- 
ucts 851; sc^pture 560; shadow figures 853; 
slendang 823; soil 846; temple 852; textile 
854; theatre 854; tradition 850; type 853; 
versions 850; yoke 843 
Jayabhattfi 422 
Jayadfiman 522 
Jayadeva 947 
Jayadeva 11 986 
Jayakula 401 

Jayanta 240, 246, 632, 842 
JayantI 237 
JayStimalla 984 
Jayasifhha Jagadekamalla 739 


Jayadylmi 637 

JayaVarman 829-30. 833, 835, 949 
Jayavamum H 829. 842 
Jayavarman V 833 
Jayavarman VI 834 
Jayavarman IX 837 
JayftvatT 637 
Jayft-Vijayi-gumphfi S14 
Jaya*yak$amalla 948-49 
Jayendragiri palace 834 

Jehingir / JahingTr 278, 282, 287-89. 741-42, 
773, 793 

Jehgngfif-Mahal 282 
Jejikabhukti 737 
Jen wang ching 900-02 

Jetavana 806; garden 106; monastery 806. 1002; 

Vihfiia 806 
Jetavanarama 1002 
JhajjhaiT 294 
Jhansi 551, 634 
Jharokhfis 276 
Jhewah 65. 466. 969 
Jhogda 131 
Jhukar 347, 349 

JhQltl-Mmars (Swinging Minarets) 278 
Jina(s) 224. 232. 400, 40-05. 407. 575, 576-80. 
582-83. 587-95. 600. 602. 604-18, 631- 
36. 638-40, 652; Ananta 576; bhavana 607; 
body 581 ; caitySlayas 232; cahtra 610; fig- 
ures 404, 525, 574, 579, 588. 595, 606, 618, 
615; form 596; icon(s) 405, 633; imagc(s) 
405. 521. 574, 611. 614, 575, 577-78. 581, 
583, 588, 590, 596. 604, 606, 

608, 614, 616-18, 652; kalpo 577; MahavTra 

609, 615 (See also MahavTra)\ monk 507; 
paheaka 616, 617; Pfir^va 606. 617 (See 
also Pdrivfl); Par$van2Ltha 617 (See also 
Par^van&tha)\ prSsadas 224, 239; relic 507; 
Rsabha 589, 608, 612-13, 616 (See also 
ksabha); samhita 584, 598; ^Itala 576; VTra 
609; worship 521 

Jinadisa 520 

JinadSsa gani mahattara 605 
Jin&laya(s) 238, 240 
Jmasena 576, 587-88 
Jinayatana 217 
Jinendra 611-12 
Jmendra-bhaktas 232 
Jinendra-prasfidas 235 
Jingoji monastery 915, 917 
Jingoji temple 914 
Jlrapaili (JirSvalfi) 608 
Jisnugupta 985-88 
JTvika 911 

JTvantasv&mi 524, 605 

Jivantasvgmin 520, 596; image 524, 573; san- 
dalwood 520 
JTvantikfi 548 
Jiifinagupta 892 
Jnfina PancamT 649 
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JfiiUi*dltarma-kathfi 604 
IfiStfimtra MahiVIra 609 
Jocho 920 

temple 671*72 
JodhhAi*kfi*Mahal 285 
Jodhpur 122-23. 278 
Jogan style 914 
Jogimara cave inscription 714 
Jogl^vara 84 

Joko 923 ^ 

Jolaibari. south 62 
Jones, William 883 
Jorakuji monastery 922 
Jo^a 401 

Julien, Stanislas 884 
Juljfn, Ikhtiydru*d*Dln 757 
Jumla-Chelkha 961 

Junagadh 522, 692-93: inscription 691; record 
732 

JQni-ten 920 

Junnar 47. 75, 80. 378 

Justinian. Emperor 884 

Jv&lIm2linT-kalpa 582 

Jv&l&nSlinl 645. 650 

Jyotiska devas 232. 648 

Jyotiskas (Planets. Constellations and Stars) 631 

K 

Kabul 280-1 365, 399. 762, 892; rivers 409; 

valley 879 
Kacchi 215 

Kacchape^vara Temple 898 
Kacchapghflpks 737 
Kachchh 764 
KScin tribes 818 

Kadamba 637; king 691. 697; style 188; tree 
317. 675 

Kadamku&n Gorakhpur 348 
Kadasiddhe^vara 197 
Kadphises. V'ima 727 
Kadphises. Wema 399, 402 
Kadua 852 
Kahaun pillar 588 
Kaika^Ds. Ruknu'd-Dln 757 
Kaikeyl 673 

KaiUsa 83-4, 107, 147. 161. 175, 182-83, 
185, 197, 204, 488. 540, 647. 

985; Chou 183; temple 488 
KailisakQpi 958 
KaiiasakQfa-bhavana 947 
Kaillsanitha 109, 147, 159, 204, 810, 827 
Kaiiasanltha temple 156, 158. 169, 481 
Kaisara 890 
Kaivalya Jftina 633 
Kajjala 235 
Kajjala-prabhl 235 
Kakanada 56 
Kakandlnagara 636 

Kakat!ya(s) 142, 187. 191, 491-92; buildings and 


acttlptum 491; tatcket llpxea 477; sculp- 
tuies 489; 492; temple(s> 191, 488, 491; 
work 491-92 
Kak. $dok Thoih 829 
Kaia 231 

KaiabaH. Querns 133 
Kalabhairava 543 
Kilacakra centre 59 
Kaiaoand temple 673 

Kalacnri(s) 738; king 696; period 418; ruler 737 

Kalahasti 487 

Kilahasti temple 496. 498 

Kalambakkam 154 

KalanMasjid 273 

Kaiantaka-mflrti 56) 

K$la or Yama 561 

KaUpustaka 985 

Kaiar&tri 547 (See also Durgd) 

Kiiari 561 

Kila-saihhara image 312 

kalasa 196, 522, 954 

Kalasan 833; design 846; inscription 842 

KalattOr 202 

Kalawan 49 

Kale-Khln-ka-Oumbad 269 

KalT 315, 486, 674. 678. 981, 988; dances 497; 

YaksinT 635, 644. 650 
Kalibangan 326, 331-32. 343, 689 
Kalidasa 318 
Kalikadevl 185 

KaliAga(s) 59, 371. 478. 507, 508, 606, 
714, 802; edict 371 ; emperor 606; -Jina 508. 
606 

KaiiAgs 759 

Kailya 671, 675, 966 

Kaliya-damana Itona 670 

Kallyak^na 488 

Kaliyapatti 161 

Kaliyuga 538 

Kalki 538 (See abo Visnu) 

Kalleavara 185-86 
Kalna 135, 674 
Kalpa-COmi 524 

Kalpa-sntra 507. 576-77, 588. 590-92, 601, 633. 
639. 651 

Kalpa-SOtra-Sthaviravall 523 
Kalpa-vasin(s) 242 
Kalpa, Vimanaicana 200 
Kalugumalai 147. 161. 182. 483 
Kalupur 659 
Kalyinacandra 688 

Kalyinamaiidapa 496-97 (See alsq ma^4^pa) 
Kalyl^pura 211 

Kalya^undara 487-88. 542; figures 531 
Kalyanl 142. 185. 489 
Kamadhatu 934 

Kamakura 922. 924; Daibutsu 923; period $22- 
24; region 923 
Kamali^a, Vasudeva 976 
KamamOfti 989 
Kamarakh! 295 
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KimarOfM 713 
KlnuffOpa king 947 
Kambadilmili 166. 617 
Kaniboja(s) 690 
Kambtijilu 410 
Kftmbujas 824. 827 
KSme^vara 850 
KfimikAgama 200 
Kampahain^vara 170 
KampeA Phet 821 
Kfimpilya 637 
Katiakamuni 41 
Kanauj 58. 701, 736-37. 947 
KfiflcanamSlg 450 
Kanchipura 899 

KfificT 109, 142, 156, 158-60. 204. 695, 
707, 802. 898-99; Seminar 898; ruler 480 
Ktnclpuram 147. 178. 481. 487. 497-98. 694. 
827. 843 

Kandahar 365. 690 
Kand&riya Mahldeva 127 
Kandarpa 637. 645 

Kandy 804. 808. 810, 812, 1007; Museums 812 
Kandyan 812; craftsman 812; period 1007; roofii 
810; style 812 
Kane 28 
Kangiten 916 
Kangra 123-24. 129. 819 
Kftnheri 66.77.826 

Kaniska 50-1, 399, 408, 607, 727. 886, 890; pre- 
406; Era 607, 712; stOpa 51; reign 407 
Kaniska I 701, 708, 711-12. 727-28 
Kaiii^kaH 398 
Kaniska U or m 400 
Kaniska UI 729 
KaAkfilamQrti 170, 486 
KankAlI 405 

KartkfilT-tnfi 574. 584, 586-87. 600, 597. 615, 652 
Kankoduttavanitan 488 

Kannada 582, 617, 691. 709. 715; chief 443; 

country 464; Digambara 597 
Kanpur 117. 540 
KansaragU(jli 167 
Kan To Li 819 

Kanyakuman($) 83, 236, 297 
Kao-tsu 901 
Kao-tsung 894 
Kap&le^vara 835 
Kapila 807 

Kapilavastu 39. 58, 892, 905. 945, 973 

Kapi^ft 410 

Kl^f(ha 246 

Ka^dvara 154 

Kaxachi Museum 310 

Karandai inscription 700; plates 740 

Karim. Abdul. 781 

Ka|kufichchi MabSdeva temple 164 

Karpa 696-97 

Karn^uvar^ 62 

Karnfi|a 697, 703 


Karnataka 104, 107, 109. 194, 196. 531, 534, 
545, 595, 617-18. 714, 717, 766. 949; Jina 
images 617 

Kan^T 948; king 948 
Kamool 124 
KarolT 400 
KaiTali(s) 162, 164 
lUhtavTrya 537 

Kirttikcya 199, 401-02, 546, 548, 731- 

33. 811, 918, 982 
Kaittikeyasya pratimi 402 
Karuni 926 

Kashgar 878, 889, 891. 895; manuscript 895 
Kashmir 276, 281, 297, 350. 399. 443, 449. 534, 
701. 758, 761, 841, 848, 890-91. 893, 904, 933 
KMT 507. 635, 773; inscriptions 774 
Kasia 349, 419, 428, 429 
KMikS commentary 895 
KMiviave^vara 197 
KMT Vi^ve^vara temple 490 
KMmTra 734 
Kassapa 803 
Kassapa I 807 

Ka^yapa/KMyapa 550, 556-57, 902; ^ilpa 200 
(See also iilpa) ; Sage 609 
Kathfisaritsagara 965 
Kathiawar 701 

Kathmandu 945-6, 948, 952-53, 954-61, 963- 
65, 972-75, 979, 984, 986-90 
Katopilona 807 
Kaundinya 824 
Kaundinya-SomS story 824 
Kau^alyfi 672-73 

Kau^flmbT 386, 408. 416. 418, 428. 635; sculp- 
tures 408; stele 418 
KausitakT Upanisad 22. 24 
KauiikT 546 
Kauthfira 838 

KautUya 365. 632, 947. 950 
K&veri 161 

K&veripakkam 482, 485 
Kftvyftdar^a 449 
Kavya-mTmaihsft 28 
Kfiyotsarga 633 
Kedah 819, 842-43 
Kedu 844, 846; plain 846, 933 
Kei school 923 
Keladi 192-94 
Kelaiiiya Vihara 812 
Kendupatna plates 700 
Ken-i 917 

Kerala 248-50. 252, 255-56. 495. 545. 755-56. 

956; ait 484; countries 706 
Kertanagara 843*44, 851 
Ke^arin 230 

Ke^ava 492. 983; temple 190. 493 

KeMva-Sahkara 987 

Kesiman 853 

KcdinT 560 

Ketapi NtrSyana 495 
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KetliorS 757 
Kstii 549, 649 
Kevala Knowledge 634, 639 
KevalA V|k^a/tree 634-39 
KevalT 605 

Khadgfisana 634; posture 655 
KhA^-mandala 557 (See alsif morula) 
KhadiravanT-Tlrfl 563, 565 
Khfifi-Khan 742 

Khai-Yuan Chan Ching 903 ,«» 

Kfaajuraho 123-24, 12600, 139-34, 592, 

616, 634; image 616; inscription 534, 695 
KhallAullah, Haziat 794 
KhaljT(s) 278, 767, 791; inscriptions 757 
Khamarpara 670 

Khambhfit 758, 761. 767, 769, 111 
KhamheA 821 
Khan, Alp 758 
Khanate 757 

Khandagiri 79, 84, 508, 544; caves 477; hills 
508-09, 514 
Khandc Rao 662 
Khandesh 123, 131, 757 
Khan, Dilawar 757 
Khan, Ikrit 757 
Khan, Isa 271 
Khan. Kublai 941 
Khan, Neknam 793 
Khan, Prah 827 
Khan, SaMutlah 794 
Khan, Sarandaz 793 
Khin, Sik^dar 759 
Khapuui, Arya 522 
Kharatara-vasahT temple 589 
Khiravela 508, 512, 515-16. 606, 632, 691; queen 
508; Maha-meghavahana 614 
KharbOijiya 295 
Kharid 771 

Kharostl 118, 689-90, 705, 708-09; alphabct(s) 
^9, 702; inscription 713, 716; legend 713; - 
Brahml Inscriptions 716; script 364, 689, 
709, 716 

Khasarpana 557-58 
Kha^s-Mahal 292, 793 
Khatu 765 
Khatvahga 548, 590 
Khendra or Yakseitdra 642 
Khidkl Masjid 275 
Khingila 734 

Khmcr(s) 813, 819-21. 823-24, 827-30; architec- 
ture 827, 837; art 826-27, 836; autonomy 
827; capital 819; city 829; design 832; for- 
mula 820; hills 829; inscription 821; lan- 
guage 820, 837; pre-art 824; pre- 
Brahmanical art 827; pre- Khmer sculpture 
827; style 820; temples 837; territory 819 
Khondalite stone 60 
Khotan 883, 893-95; art 875 
Kbotanese 893; disciple 894; Oitamitra 894; lan- 
guage 895; Moksala 894; monk 894 


Khwijah Silh Posh 265 

Khyber 848 

Kichijo-gekka 911 

Kiethom. F. 689 

Kihmieh 827 

KTlaiyar 165,485 

KtlmavilaAgai 481 

Kimira river 59 

Kimmei, Emperor 907 

Kimpurufa(s) 246, 590, 637 

Kiimara(s) 246, 590, 637 

Kinnaia 642 

KirBdu in Mewar 129 

Kirata<$) 931, 946, 969; kings 946, 964 

Kirataijuna legend 496; story 496 

Kirghiz women 433 

Kiri 808 

KiribaCfa-Vehera Patimaghara 1002 

Kirindi River 804 

Kirtipur hill 955 

KTitti 231 

Klrtticandra 674 

KIfttimukha(s) 282, 846, 932 

Kish 331 

Kishore, Jugal 297 
Kite^vara 988 
Kiung 886 
Kiu-su 838 
Kiyohira 921 
Kizyl 878 
Kmir 827 
Knox, Robert 68 
Kobo Daishi 915 
Kodangal 792 
Koddura 801 

KodumbaiQr 162-64; Muvarkovil 201 

Kofukuji 909, 911, 921-22 

Koh Ker (Kompon Sway) 833 

Kokamukha SvamT 984 

Kokei 922-23 

KokosSogdians 901 

Kolaba 762 

Kolar 166 

Kolhapur 545 

Kollidam river 203 

Kompon Sway 835 

KompoA Thoih 825, 827 

Kona 218 

Konarak 91, 131, 133-34, 421, 491, 549 

Konch 119 

Kondamotu 534, 537 

Koiidanc 47. 77, 80-1 

Kondawgyi 814 

Kondivate (Maharashtra) 513 

Kondovite 76 

Koneririjapuram temple 487, 498 
Konkan 194, 494. 755, 759 
Kon Wewa, N. C. P 809 
KoraAganatba 164 
Korat 820, 837 
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Korea S86 

Korean artist 90^; kingdom 907; modes 907; 

monk 895 
Koffavat 547 
Ko^ala 554, 605, 639 
Kosam 349, 368, 375, 390 
Koshamshahar 546 
Kota Kapqr 842 
Kotdiji 324, 331 
Kolila Mtt^ 63, 66 
Ko^^-Bhava 714 
Kotl^vara temple inscription 714 
Kolivan^ 507 
Konam 201 
Kottayam 545 
Ko^ 804 
Kotiiwa 804 

Koviladi 165; temple 165 
Koyasan 917, 919-20 
Kozanji ink scroll 898 

Kramrisch, Stella 30, 89, 90, 91, 98. 103, 104, 
no, 378, 389 
Kraufica 635; -vara 245 
Krishna bank 53, 82, 115, 126, 478; basin 
124, 126, 128, 136; district(s) 55, 82, 480; 
region 476; valley 52. 202, 475, 477, 480; 
-Oodavan delta 48, 51; -Godavari valley 
40, 43. 48 

Krsna 296, 401, 403-04. 410, 442, 478. 481, 
492, 496. 534, 536, 538. 614, 631. 639, 
670-71, 673-79, 713-14, 723. 744. 920, 934, 
957, 966, 984-85 (See also Vimu)\ BSla 811; 
cycle 849; I 182; legend 442; temple 297, 
495, 960, 973; worshipped 536;-Bhakti 296;- 
ma 538, 671, 675; -Radha 670; -Radha fig- 
ures 670; -Radha myths 984; -llihgabhadra 
196 

Krsnacandra temple 674 
Kfsimdeva Raya group 498 
KisnalTia 401 
Krsnayana 851 -52 
Krta 70i 
Krtavarman 637 
Kfttikas 548 
Ksantivadin frieze 432 
Ksathra vairya 728 
Ksatrapa coinage 730; rulers 726 
Kwtriya(s) 97. 212, 216. 253-54, 443, 537; up- 
per class 948; -siihheavara 155 
Ksatriyam Triaala 405 
Ksatriyasiriiha 202 

Ksctri^a(s) 232, 543. 588. 631, 651-52 (See also 
Siva) 

KsTra-vara 231, 245 
Ksitigarbha 559, 919-20, 923 
Kuang, LQ 889 

Kubcra 235. 240, 400-03, 529, 544, 550, 562, 
638. 643, 647, 912, 918. 920, 923; Yak^a 643; 
-Vaiaravana 562 
Kuberaka 44 ' 


Knbezatpaya 815. 941 
Kubha 892 
Kuhja 691, 692. 697 
Kublai Khan 817, 819, 839 
Kubyauk-gyi 119 
Kut^aukkyi 815 
Kuca^-band^a 823 
Kucha 886, 889, 892*93 
Knchean(s) 889, 893; envoy 893; monk 893; 
princess 891 

Ko-chin tzu-ku 887, 890 
KQdepa 508 
Kuei-sbuang 399 
Kuftjara 844 
Kufijarakufija 844 
KQfa 786 

Kttfic 763-64, 769, 774, 778, 786-89, 794; cal- 
ligraphy 764; characters 778; Foliated 787; 
inscriptions 764, 778; smpt 778; style 787- 
88; ThghrS 787; writing 778, 787 
Kulade^wfl^ temple 677 
KulTna system 447 
Kullottthgacola 842 

Kumfiia 508, 548, 636, 642, 713, 733, 902 
Kum&rabodhi 896 
Kumfira-Brahmg 198 
KumilradevT 947 

Kumfiragupta I 710. 730-31. 733, 738 
Kumarajiva 891-93. 895 
Kumirapala 521 
Kumarasambhevam 967 

KumSrT 989; hill 515; Mandir 974; temple 
957, 979; -parvata 508; -parvata inscription 
606; pQjS 989 

Kumbakonam 164, 488; temples 497 
Kumbha 638 
Kumbhi, MaharfinS 294 
Kumbhana 592 
Kumbharia Pada 660 
Kumbhe^vara 958, 988 
Kumdumiyamalai 708 
KumiS 410 

Kumrahar 106, 366, 375, 716 
Kumuda-prabha 235 
Kunal 324 
Kunfila 638 
Kundagrama 504 
Kundakundacarya 582 
Kundala-vara 231, 245 
Kundapura 639 
Kundavvai 165 

Kundilnagar 349; specimens 350 
Kunika 391,401 
Kunindas 723 
KunnattOr 202 

Kun^anatha 637 (See also TTrthaiikaras) 
Kuppatur 714 
K&ram 153; temple 153 
Kurahganatheavara temple 485 
Kurathiyara 484 
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KurkUtar 58. 969 
KOniia^tfl 219 

Kttniool 195-96. 199. 766; dktrict 181. 492 

Kurttk^tra 349. 673 

Kwrunagala district 804. lOOt 

Kttni race 638 

Kuruvat^ 490 

Ku9ft9a(s) 44. 398-99. 400, 409. 506, 

582. 606. 615, 727-30, 732, 735. 743, 804. 
887, 890. 946, 962; ago 34§^331-52. 400- 
01. 532. 534, 546. 574, 579-80^^ 593. 602, 
606, 712, 729. 732; art 732; attire 728; 
based Oupta tradition 964; civilization 398; 
coin(s) 713, 728. 732; concept 728; dynas- 
ties 398, 701; emperor 410, 701; 713. 727- 
28, 894; era 405, 408; example 506; fignie 
544; fonTi(s) 964, 973; icons 711; imperium 
398; kings 408. 410, 632; liAga(s) 539, 540 
(See also liriga); MStikiS 548; Mathuia 713; 
nimbus 421; period 50, 317, 398, 401-04, 
417-21. 423. 441, 446, 463. 525. 536-38, 
547-49. 577. 579, 584. 594-95, 597. 606, 
616, 727, 879; pre- 506; pre- era 409; pre- 
penod 406; power 408; prototype(s) 426, 
428; figures 403; post- 506; royal portraits 
964; rule 398, 728; rulers 399. 400, 402, 
408; school 420-21, 423, 429; sculpture(s) 
417, 434; seal 732; style 422-23, 425, 429- 
30; times 540, 542; -Oupta derivation 816; 
-Mathuid heritage 964; -SlUavihana period 48 
Kusonsahr 894 
Ku4a-vara 245 
Kusinagar 39 
Kusma^I 646 
Kusuma 635, 641 
Kutch 522 
KQtmS 108 
Kuds 1003 

Kuvcra 310, 351, 671. 810, 981 
Kyanzittha 814. 815, 940; cave temple 814, 816, 
941 

Kyo-o-gokoku-ji Temple 917 
Kyoto 914, 916, 921-23 


La Temp£te 306 
Ladahacandra 687-88 
Udha(Rjidha) 507. 520 
Lad Kh8n temple 476, 825 
LSdnun 757 

Lady Tachibana shrine 910 
Lagosh 331 

Laghu-Siddha-cakra 584 
Uhoie 278, 290, 292, 741. 786, 884; Fbrt 288, 
290 

Laihka 818 

Lajimpat 947. 949, 983; area 965 
Lakh&na 734 
Lakhnanti 758 


Lakhofl Chatri 324 
Ltddiofl Nora 824 
Lakkttti^i 126. 186. 490. 618 
Lakfacaitya pata 976 
Laki^mana 127, 485. 538 
Lakfml 231-32. 246. 315. 318. 351, 381, 
387, 403, 492. 533, 536-37, 544-45, 550, 
562, 631, 651-52. 661-62. 697, 713. 723-24. 
726, 730, 732. 734, 744. 811, 911-12. 914, 
968, 982, 987, 989; Abhiseka 544; Mah& 
544, 988; ^iT- 912; Ardoichsha 732; Oaj«- 
46. 186, 402-03, 481, 495, 544, 662, 697, 
726; Kttla- 732 
Lak^mldevT complex 195 
Lak^mt DevT temple 205, 228 
LaksinT-Jan&nUn temple 675-76 
LaksmT-mfilika 246 
LaksmTnarasimha 496 
Lak^mT-NirSyana 318, 967 
LakulTiia 542. 987 (See also ^iva); temfde 194; sect 
987 

Lalatunda, Ca^i 850 
Lai. Bhanwar Nabata 244 
Lal-DarwSzah Mosjid 273 
Lalitkditya 443. 848 
Lalitagiri 59 
Lalitapura Pattana 988 

LalitavigraharSja-n&taka 708; inscriptions 692 

LalUavistara 31. 380. 709, 716. 815, 847. 934 

Lalitpur 946, 952, 966 

Lfilji temple 674 

Ul-Kot 263 

LfilpahS^ 46 

UIQal*a 292 

Lamaist Buddhist sect 980 

Lamaistic accent 971 

Lamghan 892 

LampiUca 892 

Lamphun 819. 820 

Lfihchanas 506 

Uhka 540 

LaAkktilaka 808, 810, 812 

Uftkftvalfira 899; sect 899; sQtra 24. 898 

Laos hills 835 

Lao-Thai -Khmer races 819 

Lassen 689 

Lauriya 360; Araraj 368; Nandangarh 368-72 
Lcewan 324 
Lefmann 31 

Left Chiao Fang school 903 
Leibnitz 883 
Leiden 851 
Leraethna 941 

Le Page, M. Th. Allouche 725 

LepaksI 496-97 

Leper King 831 

Leuba 839 

Leucas Linifolia 254 

Lewan 327 

Lewu 852 
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Leyden tnecriptidos 700 
Leyden Maeemn 560,565 
Licchevi($) 504, 945-47, 949. 953, 963, 9«4; 
oaiQra 955 (See alsa caitya}; dynasty 947; 
inscripdon(8) 993. 987; kmg(s) 949, 9SS, 983; 
period 951. 970. 974, 983, 987, 988-89; le- 
fiioe 963; pre-period 946 
Li-«hen 915 
Ligor 819, 821, 823 

LiAga 23, 29. 155, 157. 159, 168, 185-86. 197, 
201, 402. 531, 538-40, 542, 545. 829-30. 
832-35, 839-41. 844. 949, 955: pillais 106; 
temple 841; -purina 542; -sanctam 107; - 
shrine 108 
LiAgapura 833 
LiAgarSj 121 

LingArOdha (Umfi-Mahe^vara) 542 

LiAgodhbava 479. 485, 486 

Litakot 961 

Lodhi Afghans 791 

Lodi record 781 

Lodls 275,792 

Lodi Sikandar 271, 779 

Logassa-sutta 577 

Lo, Gautama 903 

Loha Mah&peya 806 

Lohinipur 375, 391, 506, 521, 573, 579, 606 

Loha-pAsSda 806 

LokadhAmadevah 731 

Lokaksema 892 

LokamahAdevT 7 1 5 

LokanAtha 557-60, 940, 980 

LokapAlas 235, 647, 910, 920 

Lokcivara 549, 558-60, 819, 826. 829-30. 

832. 840, 980-81 
Loke^vara, Sadaksari 557 
Lolei temple 833 
Lolei towers 830 

Loma^arsi 75-7, 79; cave 373, 377 

LonaAobhikS 523, 586 

Lopbun 819-21 

Lonyan Tangai 50 

Loro, Candi Jongrang 846, 848-49 

Los Angeles County Council Museum 738 

Lothal 326-27, 332, 343, 689 

Lo-to-rao-ci 62 

Utus Satra 891-93, 895, 922 

Lovang 841 

Loyang 892-93, 896 

Lucknow 736, 762, 793. 823 

Lucknow Museum 404. 406, 422, 565, 593 

Ludhiana 408 

Lumari-Ajuma temple 961 

Lumbini 39, 41. 946; forest, 976 

Lumbinigfiina 945-46 

Lunar dynasty 824 

Lung-men 896 

Lun, Ts*ai 887 

Lut^llah al-HusainT 795 

Lysippos 725 


M 

MacAnhur^ General 886 
MacdiendraiiAtha 981; temple 959 
Macedonian manner 364 
MScharla 480 
Mackenzie, Colin 43. 51 
Madana 88 

Madanmohan temple 679 
MadhukeAvara temple 199 
Madhyadeda 386, 516 
MadhyamikA 520 

Madhya Pradesh 46, 81-2, 115-17, 122, 131, 
135, 2U. 270, 276, 433, 616, 657, 696. 711, 
737, 757, 759, 762, 766 
Madina 756 
MAdirtgiriya 1001 

Madras 486, 687, 694. 818, 932, 1007; Qovt. 
Museum 67; Museum 485, 488-89, 492, 

495, 1005; Presidency 67 

Madurai 83, 142, 171, 193, 483, 493. 498-99 
Maeteilinck, Maurice 313 
Magadha 316, 504, 585, 606, 638, 686, 694, 
698, 848, 947, 963, 970 
Magadhan 639; court 390; empire 504; king 39 
MaggarapA^i 587 

MahAbalipuram 144, 147-48, 150, 154-55, 178, 
309, 475-76, 478, 481-83. 488, 498 (See also 
Mahamallapuram/Mdmallapuram) 
MahAbhAraU 23, 37, 67, 296, 317, 363, 399, 493, 

496, 585, 595, 609, 673. 692, 731, 834, 836, 
935, 973 

MahAbodhi 118-19, 814;temple 118-19,940,960- 
61 

MahAcoitya 43-4, 51-2 (See also caitya) 
MahAcetiya 53. 54 
MahAcTna 562 
MahAcTna-TArA 562 

MahAdeva 108, 127, 538 (See also ^iva) 
MahAdeva temple 187 
MahAdevT 164 
MahAdharmarAjAdhirAja 821 
MahA-himavat 230 
MahA llluppallama 1005 
MahAjanapadas 363 
MahAjvAlA 650 

MahAkAla 538, 968, 978, 981, 987 
MahAkAlI (DurgA) 547, 988; Yaksim 635, 644- 
45, 650 

MahAkAAyapa 898 

MahAkAvya 692 

MahAksatrapa ^odAsa 405 

MohAkOtcAvara 126. 172-73, 195-96. 198, 204; 

temple 147 
Mahal, Mumtaz 1 293 
MahAmalla, Narasimhavarman 82 
Mahamallapuram 106 (See also Mahdbalipuram/ 
Mdmaltapuramji 
MahAmAnasT 637, 645, 651 
MahAmati 899 
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MahBmaya 547 
Mahftinftyl temple I8S 
Mah&nUyfirf 893 
Mah&mbttjapftha 436 

MahSmeghavShana Cedipati KMraVela 606 
Mah&megbavfthana family 508 
Mah&meghavfthanas 508, S09 
MahAn&ga Dfigaba 804 
Mahfinandi 195>96, 198 
MahAnandl^vara 198; temple 195 ^ 

MahAnirvapa 39 
Mahl-padma 230 
MahfipadmAnanda 363-64 
MahAparinibbfina Suttanta 39-40, 57, 67, 69 
Mahiparinirvana 554-55 
MahAparinirvina-siltra 909 
Mahapfitra gharAnfi 244 
MahAprajii&pAramit&-satra 900 
MobA-pundarTka 231 
Mahfipurasa 424 

Mahaiashtra 76, 81-2, 84, 94. 115, 131, 135, 323, 
513, 536, 545-46, 757, 761-62, 766 
Mahi-^aila 234 
Mahasaihghika Vinaya 41 
Mahisena 713, 806 
MahAsthfimaprApta 920-21 
MahAsthAna 348-50, 669 
Mahasthangarh 507 
MahAtmaya 840 
MahAtukhAra melodies 886 
MahAvaiitsa 801, 805, 843. 931, 997-98; chronicle 
803 

MabAvastu 41, 67 
MahAvastu-avadAna 709 
Mahavenaseliya sect 54 
MahAvenu 638 
MahAvidyAs 566 
MahAvidyA, Sadaksan 557 
MafaavihAra ' 56, 973, 1005 
MahAvibAra, RaktamrttikA 62 
MahAvihAra, Ratnagiri 59-61 
Mabaviharavasin 53 

MahAvIra 217-18, 405-06, 504-05, 507, 520-21, 
523-24, 573-74, 576, 580-81, 585, 587-92, 
602, 604, 631-33, 639, 643, 647, 651, 728, 
733 (See also Jinas/ Ttrthankams): temple 520 
MahAvTra, VardhamAna 604, 608, 613-14 
MahAvIrastava 609 
Mahavirocana 920 
MahAyaksa 634, 640 

MahAyAna 48, 53, 813, 844, 893-95. 939, 979, 
981 (See also Buddhism); adaptation 562; 
and TAntric orders 941 ; bronzes 810; con- 
cept 934; counterpart 560; creed 940; cult 
563; deities 940; goddess 564, 565; monas- 
tery 811; pantheon 559, 561-62, 564-65, 
828; treatise 565; -KAlacakrayAna centre 61; 
-VajrayAna 58, 60; -VajrayAna deities 63; - 
VajrayAna cult 566; -VajrayAna interpreta- 
tions 980; -ViymyAna symbols 66 


Mahlyinistic adaptations 557, 559 
MahAyAnists 560, 562; worship 980 
MahAyog! 835. 

Mahbubnagar 181, 792 
Mahendra 41, 157 
Mahendra 01 156 
MahendrAditya 710 
MahendrakumAra 731 
Mahendra, Pallava Varman 142 
Mahendraparvata 829-30 
MahendravAdi 483 

Mahendravarman 476, 480-81, 498; rule 82 
MahendravarmeAvara 157 
MahcAvara 402, 917, 927 
Mahinda, Arahant 803, 805, 998 
MahTrAvanavadha nAtaka 984 
Mahisa 402, 547 

Mahi^amaidinr 194. 481, 490, 492, 547, 674 
Mabisasaka 53 

MahisAsuramardinl 312, 402, 547, 988 
Mahoraga(s) (NAgas) 246. 579, 590 
Maichishan 910 
Mainamati 70, 669 
MainAmatl-LAlmal 62-3 
Maitrakas 700 

Maitrayanl Upanisad 23, 29. 33 
Maitrcya* 410, 555-57, 559, 713, 887-88, 

907, 910-n, 920. 922-23, 934, 940, 981; 
Buddha 919; statue 888; Temple 927 
MaitreyanAtha 922 

Majahapit (1294-1478; 843, 850-51, 853; dynas- 
ties 935; rule 935 
MajhamikA 520 
Majjhima NikAya 24-5, 406 
Majumdar, N. O 689 
MigOsI 756 

makara(s) 146, 636, 932, 961 
Makarakctana 475 
Makran 323 

MakutcAvara 173-74, 181, 195, 198, 204 
Malabar 248. 755 
Malacca 820, 843 
MAlAdevT-siihhanAda-sQtra 907 
MAlava 701. 737 
MAlavikAgnimitra 29 

Malaya(s) 801, 840, 843; Arohipelago 802; lan- 
guage 842; Ligor 823; Peninsula 702, 801, 
819-20, 842-43, 851, 855, 932 
Malaya Kingdom 636 
Malay-Polynesian 801, 843, 855 
Malaysia 690, 695, 703 
Malays, Sumatran ^1-42 
Malayu 820, 842-43; king 8ll 
MAlegitti 181; SivAiaya 172, 174-75 
Malhar 532 
MAligAwa 812 
Maliku-f-$Alih 843 
Maliku't-tUjji- 761 

Malla(s) 948, 953, 957, 977, 979, 984. 987; 
dynasty 679, ^3; kings 948; of Pava 39; 
period 968 
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Maltavidr, Acftrya 522 
Mallayya 200, 201 
MaUi 577, m 

MaUikftrjuna 147, 174-75, 176, 181, 194-95, 
197, 490, 495: temple 175, 490 
Mallinitha, Jina 577, 638 (See also Jtrtkatikaras) 
MalliMna 582 

Malwa 757-58, 767-68; plateau 129, 131; Phnce 
792; region 521 
Malwaue Pansala 812 
Maly-Polinesian 931 
Mimalla 148-49, 151-52, 203 
Mamallapuram 202. 432, 807, 827 (See also 
MahSbalipuram/Mahamallapuram ) 
MamandOr 483 

Mamelak(s) 789-90; patronage 789; period 788 
MamlQk 757; epigraphs 765; inscriptions 765; 
records 757 

Mfinadeva 947, 949, 955, 958, 963, 983, 985, 
988; records 985 
Manah-aila 245 
Manaobago 732 
ManasS 448, 548 
Minaslra 88, 200, 574-75, 582 
MinasI 645, 651 
Minatuhga 612, 616 
Mlnava-gana 523 
MfinavT 636, 645, 650 
MancapurT 80, 508, 509, 514 
Mandagapattu 82, 142, 158, 480; inscription 481 
mandala(s) 459, 528, 548, 557, 559, 563-64, 
628, 903, 910, 915-17, 919-21, 934, 939, 
964, 974, 978. 980-81. 989 
Mandalay palace 814, 817-18 
Mandana 211 

mandapa 54, 56, 144, 147-49, 185-92, 194-99, 
216, 224, 238, 242, 493, 497-98, 617, 629, 
659-64, 666, 714, 809-10, 825, 956, 958, 
1002 

Mandara 233 
Mandaricala 536 
Mandasor 433; inscriptions 714 
Mandiraprati^thavidhana 642 
MfindO 270, *274-79. 766-67 
MaAgala 549, 648 
MaAgalft 635 
Mangalarajapuram 82 
MaAgale^a’s reign 204 
Mangale^’s Vi^u cave-temple 204 
Manidhara 557 
Manigriva 671 
Mftnikkav&cakar 487 
MAnikka VAsagar 811 
Manihdgeivara 988 
Manipiir 816 

ManiyarMatha 431,738,967 
Maftjughott 560, 981 

Madjwfcl 352,559^,911-1^919-20.940,945. 954, 980- 
Rl '.Bodhisattva 954 
MafijuMnaiakalpa 30 


Mitfiiavara 560, 981 
M«daiwar42S 
Min-Muidtr 296 
Manmadia 493 
Manomm 585 
Manovegfi 644 
Maitsabdiii system 281 
MaiitrBy8naiH4, 916-17. 921 
ManinqdhiiciiKmaaiieties 917 
Mami585 

MammlHkaylacida 496 
Manu-smiti 731 
MSnusottm 231-32, 234 

MSm 475. 554, 967; dynasty 838; Temptation 966 
Mataimnadetia 939-40 
Maiaiiiinamandala 939 
Macamnianittha 939 

Maratha cfai^s 761; influence 660; type 135 
ManD/anttvaci-gfham 163 
400 

NMoavatti 806 
MaiSei 563, 565 
MStkandsya 561 
M&ka^ye^van 120, 122 
Mai8haHAid886 

Marshall, John 43, 49-50, 67-8.337, 523 

Mani-Guriara 295 

Marastal shrine 973 

Marwar 520, 522 

MasjidSangtafSshin 282 

Master Hui-kuo 914 

Masuiipatam 823 

Mat 727 

Matahga 635, 639, 641,643 
MataAga,KS^yapa 886, 890, 893 
MStahge^ara 159, 481 
Math 522-23 

Mathura 317, 34849,374-75.386, 398-99,400, 4044)6. 
408, 410, 417,419,420-26, 428-30.432,434,441. 
506-07, 514, 522, 530, 532, 534, 536-40. 544- 
48, 573-74, 579, 581, 584-86, 588-89, 593-94. 597, 
599, 602. 605, 632, 651-52, 711-13, 716* 727, 879, 
964.966. 1001; art 712; artisans 428; iy3ga-pata(s) 
522-23; Buddha 422; characteristics 1005; cult 
unages 421; idiom 726, 729; inscriptions 507, 691; 
master 429; model 423; Museum 402. 404, 406, 
407-08; region 403, 548, 726; reliefs 374; 
school(s)317, 374, 401-04,410, 417-18, 420.422, 
724, 726-27, 964; School of Sculptural Art 408; 
sculptures 411, 419; statues 633; style 419; tradi- 
tion416,418. 1004; -KusSm 964; 4dca period 606 
Maihuraesque flavour 965 
Matisagara 582 
Matnkvls 631 
M&trka plaques 548 
MStikis 410. 446, 544, 54748, 550 
Matsya 536 (See also Visnu) 

Matsyendranitha 959 
Maudgal&yana 42, 45 
Maues 725-26 
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Mm^diafTPritiCeM 947 
Muitkhim&va temple 677 
Mamf-Ttm^pa 8^ 

MmiryaC*) 79, 105, 360^5, 368, 371. 373. 378. 382-83. 
386-90. 392, 507. 521, 69a 702, 709, 962, 973; 
adpumatratiQii 379;a9e347,348,351-52;eiid&i68ft 
Art 388-89; art 376,382.388,391;a9e74;attitiate 
380; BrBhinI character 44: Civilization 373, 382; 
columns 370; court 361.365-67,370,373-74. 379- 
80, 390-91 ; court art 378, $87; dge 375; dynasty 
361;eni|ieror 366, 380, 686.690, 693;4Mapim 998; 
epoch 606; imperialism 366; King(s) 42. 361, 
363; monarch 379, 616, 954; naturalism 387; 
periotKs) 42-3. 62. 76. 362*64, 367, 371. 373-77, 
383,441. 813. 1001. 1006; post- art 382.390-91; 
post-period 44, 375, 383; p(Mt-376; post-phase 376; 
pre-3^; pre-age 347. 350. 352; pre-days 362; pie- 
hgutes 3^;pre-^ieGiineiis 348;pie-leiiacoltas 348 
(See aiso tenracotta)\ pre-time 363; pillar-shafts 
377;pi0aiedhaU 361. 366; pillars 367;polish 375; 
power 390; practice and experience 383; province 
365;sculptum 377.391; stone art 377; terracottas 
349 (See also terracotta^, tradition 1004; -^unga 
period(s) 362, 401; pie- 361. 370;pre-art 362,367 
Mauryan 376. 520, 522. 579, 946; affiliation 374; age 
521; ait 362-63,365.368,373. 378-79. 383; art 
and religion 380, 382; artists 389-92; atelier 390; 
capitals 370; colunin(s) 368-71; court 363, 378, 
390; device 371 ; emperor(s) 362, 574, 758; king(s) 
41. 365; level 370; motifs 376; period 42. 376, 
389, 391. 400. 406. 452; pil^s) 43. 368; poUsh 
374. 505, 573; rule 390; sculptor 362;8culptiire(s) 
362. 372. 374, 378, 390; shaft 370; structures 48; 
terracottas 376; times 505; tradition 44 
Mftyft 555, 976 
Ma^ culture 801 
MSyidevI 965 
Mayamata 88. 200 
Mayavaram 487 
Maydraniiha temple 487 
Mflty8fe4vara 530 
Meda-ginya 809 
Me^ 766, 794 
Medapfim 295 

Medieval Renaissance 296; sculptures 549 
Mediterranean civilization 315 
Mcditenanean East 378 
Megasthencs 361, 365-66 
Meghamibnl 236 
McghaAkarS 236 

Megjharatha. father of Tlrthahkata Sumatiiuidia 635 

Megha^a 892 

Meghavati 236 

Meghe^vaia 131. 133 

Mehefgarh324 

Mehiauh 263, 278.791 

Mekka756 

Mekong 824; valleys 801 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India 323 

Menam 801, 824; valley 819-20 


Menanderl 724 
htog-hsiang, K'ang 893 

Mm 91, 217, 231-34. 236-37. 243. 247, 934; Mcunt 92 

Me^Harinega 639 

Mesopotamia 327, 331, 786 

Mesopotamian 49 

Metropolitan Muaeum 663, 788 

Mewi^211 

Mewar 129, 292-95; area 714 

Miami 130 

Mian,Babu 99 

Miaos 399 

Michigan 913 

Michinaga 920 

Middle Ages 258-59 

Middle East 327 

Midnapur 62,507.675 

Mihifitale 805. 1004 

Mi-lt-kia-si-kia-po-noofl-tsing 62 

Milindapahha 40. 67 

MimesppsElengi 252 

MihSksI temple 493-94 

Minahkabaw 842-43 

MinSr 265 

Mincho 926 

MindonMin 817 

Ming 904; emperors 905 

Mingalazedi 814. 815, 848. 94CM1 

Ming-ti 890; Emperor 890 

MingunRagoda 817 

Minnanthu 816 

Mino Province 927 

Minswetiya 806 

Mir Muhammad MasiiroNaniJ 762 
Mirpur 531 

Miipuikhas 349. 419, 429. 815. 848 
Miskh.Miyan 792,794 
Mi-son 838-41; buildings 840 
Mithila 504, 638. 948 

mithana 91, 319, 351, 679, 952; couple 1006; ftgure 
351 

Mitro, Debala 67-70, 521. 526 
Mitra. Rajendralal 689 
Mitra£8nta 892 
Mitmsenft 638 
MitravTrya 635 
Mleccha-khai^to 246 
Modhera 122-23. 129 
Modheraka 608 
Modherapura (Modherfi) 608 
Mogalr&japuram 477-78. 483 
Mogao Caves 889 

Mohenjodaro 323, 331-32, 337, 343, 347. 350, 
360, 521, 524. 689 
Mo lo yeu 842 
Monghyr-plate 699 

Mongolian admixture 466; form 897; trfx>ps 442 
Mongoloid(s) 946, 948 
Mongols 816 

Mon-Khmers 801, 819. 824 
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Motiyn of Ptp|itidtvanA 59 
Mother Ooddess(efi) 343, 550-51. 37^, 402« 522. 
543 

Mo|h-kr-Masjid 275 
MotrMaejid 290-91 
Motozane 909 

Mount Abu 433. 520. 599; templee 660 

Mount Oidhrftkdu 909 

Mount Satrunjaya 590 

Mount Sumeni 230. 909 

Mount Yoahin 928 

Mo. Wang 900 

Mrgasthall 947, 964-65. 983. 985-86 

Mfgasthapana temple 62 

Mt. Kulen 826. 829-30, 833 

Mt. Mem 809, 834. 836 

Mt. Nijo 910 

Mt. Sumbing 845 

Mt. Ungaran 845 

Mubarak. Qutbu*d-DTn 757 

Mubarak, Qu^bu’d-DTn Shah Khaljt 768 

Mucukunde^vara 164 

mudra 64. 455, 506. 550. 554-55. 557, 560. 

563-65. 916, 922, 941, 989. 1004-05 
Mudrariksasa 851 

Mughal(s) 135, 270, 275-76. 278-82, 285. 289. 
292. 294. 743, 759, 790. 792-93, 977; and 
indigenous motifs 661; and PahadI paintings 
977; architecture 293,659, 741; art 282, 294; 
artist 296; bases 662; brand 296; building 
280; coins 741-42; court-culture 288; em- 
perors 742, 756. 794; Empire 297; geom- 
eter 282; idioms 297; inscriptions 759; 
painting(s) 741-42; period 766, 790, 792- 
93; polity 294; poig- 294; Power 756; rule 
279; school 281. 742; State 294; style 673; 
Tomb 280; period 661; pre-771; pre-form 
792; pre-inscriptions 765; pre- monument 
279; pre-period 277, 756, 763; pre-phase 276 
MughTth al-QaiT ash-ShtrazT 794 
Muhammad 756, 782 
Muhammadbazar Siva temple 677 
Muhammad bin. Sam 263, 737, 741,757 
Muhammad bin, Ihghluq 272 
Muhammad Ghoii , Shihabu'-Din 263 
Muhammad. Mfrzt Amin 787,791 
Muhammad, Muizzud-din bin Sam 737 
Muhammad, Taqiu*d-0inBahranT 779 
Muhammadan conquest 685; interdiction 12; period 854 
MukhaltAgom 129, 479, 490, 966 (See also Unga) 
MuklialiAge4varatecn|>le 478 
Mukheijee.B.N. 399, 408 
Mukteavara 159, 481 
Mukun^NSyonar temple 154 
Mulachouk 979 
MOlaniyaka 633 
Multan 786 
Mumbai 84, 545 
Mundane races 931 
Mundarthiht 520 


Muni, Aetiya-iatiiaVhiin^^ 526 
Mtmilrl 915 

Nhinisuvnta 505, 576« 596. 6$S (See 
Muiiilfvam 987 
Mureji temple 919 
Murahidabad 669. 678. 

MumdOikuladgami 484 
Mumkan 548 
Muiyoju-in 920 
MusalmAn SultSns 843 
Musanagar 540 
Muse du Louvre 331 
Mtta4eOuiniet 827 
Museum of Aidiacology 793 
Museum of Fine Arts 923 

MuslinKs) 93. 296-97, 761, 786; and Hindu designs 266; 
ai^tecture 94, 96, 659; Ait 296; authonty 765; 
buildings 96; cofU|ueioi<s) 737; conquert 761; 
countries 265, 268; designs 282; dome 95; epi- 
graphs 685; era 785; feature 658; foothold 755; 
form of wotship 94; ideals 96; influence 658, 660; 
inscriptions 755; kings 772; mode of surfacedeoo- 
radon 296;plaoe6ofwofshq> 94;ni]e 96, 263, 265; 
nilcrfs) 740. 758; saints 761; settlers 755; struc- 
tural features 265, 268; Sultans 265; trad^ 843 
Musyabahal shrines 973 
Muttaniiyar foundation 163 
Muttaraya-Irukkuvels 165 
MQvarkovil 163-64 
Miivar temples 485 
Myadaung Kyaung 817 
Myanmar 813, 939 
Myoo.Fudo 920 
Myooin 920 

Mysia (now in Ibrkey) 725 

Mysore 115, 121. 124. 142, 165-66. 188, 193, 195,492 

N 

Nabagram 789 
Nachna 108 

Nachna-Kuthara 432, 966, 1003 
Nada 900, 901 

Nfiga(s) 237. 246, 255, 400-01, 490, 549-50, 575, 
583, 590, 609. 636, 648, 803. 806, 824, 829- 
31, 836; balustrade (s) 828, 834, 836; Bhumo 
713; couples 490; cult 403; dvfirapfilas 809; 
dynasty 403; figure (s) 579; king(s) 403, 
555; Mucalinda 809, 839; pairs 491; 
parapet(s) 829, 831-32, 836; sculptures 403; 
statues 403; temple 403; worship 403; 
-kuralras 241 ; -ramana 234; -vara 245 
NSgake^ara 636; flowers 555-56 
Nagaltolc 967 
Nflgapattinam 475 

Nggara ’ VlS, 117, 124, 131-35, 201, 211, 714, 953; 
form 108; Order 116-19, 124, 135-37; temple 
96-7, 108, 115. 117, 121, 124. 126, 133-34, 
136 

NagarahSfa 887, 904 
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Nifttr^a 384, 491 
Nftgar^kertftgania 851, 853 
Nigamn 201 

NAgara-relchS-^prasSda 200 {S£S also prSsSda) 
NAgari 348, 433, 520; script #21 
Nig&oona 79, 522, 565, 920 
N&g8ijuna-Bar2bar hills 378 ^ 

Nigiijuna group 361 

NagfiijunakomlA 44, 53-6, 61, 66. 68, 196, 533, 
547, 7lb‘ 711 
Nagaijunasagar Dam 53 
Nggasena 40 

Nigaur 270, 276, 757. 767, 770-71; rtcoixis 771 

NIgcndra 522, 575 

NSgendra-kula 607 

Nagerallobodu 1005 

Nftge4vara 164 

Nftge^varaswamT temple 485 

NigT 400, 549 

NagrnS Masjid 290 

Nagin7(s) 351, 738, 806, 824 

NaginTSoma 830 

Nagpur 204 

Nagsur district 757 

Nahapana 726 

Nahar-i-Bahisht (The Canal of the Paradise) 292 

Naigamesa 405, 651 

Nairltma 564, 981 

Naima 550,647 

Nairrti 920. 923 

Najm, Qutbu*d-DTn 758 

Naka 401 

Nakamura, Hajime 907 
Nakkalagudi 167 
Nakon Thamarat 819 

Nakula-Sahadeva 149; ratba 153, 202 (See also 
ratha) 

Naiagiri 554-55, 976 
Naiagiri-taming types 555 
Nalakuvara 671 

Nalandi 58-9, 66, 117, 350, 420. 430-31, 451. 
458, 464, 466, 504-05, 712, 714, 810, 850, 
904, 933, 969, 1003 
Nilanda copper plate 842 
Naianda Oedige 1006 
Naianda Mahavibara 714 
NaigoR<^ 758 
Nalma-gulmi 235 
Nallamalai range 47. 53 
NallGr 485 
NlmasaAglti 981 

Namaskar mudra 343 (See also mudrS) 

Naminatha 638 (See also Tfrthatikams) 

Nana 732, 744 

Nanl-Durgi (the mother goddess) 732 
Nands(s) 237, 555, 632; pre-period 614; king 
508; period 606 
Nandamannya pagoda 816 
Nandamannya temples 940 
Nandana 234, 609; foiest 234. 236 


Nandana-aaila 234 
Nandangarh 368 
NaiuHvatT 237 

Nandi 166. 483, 539, 677, 961, 982 

Nandi-gho^ 237 

Nandi-hill 166 

Nandikeavara 916 

Nandin 478, 697, 986 

Nandraa 238 

Nandi-aaia 238 

Nandravara 238, 245 

Namffavara-dvlpa 232, 237-39. 243, 247, 598, 604 

Nindiavara-paAkti-vrata 238 

Nandiavara-pata 238 

NancHavara-tapas 238 

Nandi varman 158 

Nan<!8 Viksa 637 

Nandiyaka-gr&ma (NfindiyS) 608 

Nandottari 237 

NandySvarta 638 

Nahgavaram 163 

Nang Talung 824 

Nanking 904 

Nanpaya 814, 940; reliefs 815 
NSnyadeva 948 

Nara 108, 888, 908-11, 913, 920, 922-23; period 
909, 911; sculptures 912; -NSrSyana 203 
Nfirada 574-75, 671, 836 
NaradattS 638, 646 
Naraen-den 917 
NariinS 771; records 771 
NarakSntfi 246 
Narapatisiiiiha 202 
Narasanuingala 166 

Narasimha 251. 306, 478, 488, 493, 496, 534. 

537, 731, 984 
Narasiihha I 493, 537, 740 
Narasiihba n, alias Rfijasiiliha 480 
Narasiihha III 493 
Narasiihha pillar 493 
Narasiihhavarman 476, 498 
Narasiihbavarman I 480 
Narav&hana 644 
Naravarman 949 

NArfiyana 108, 315, 318, 917, 984, 989 
NarSyana, Vijaya 188 
Narfiyana-Svilm! 987 
Narayani 315, 988 
Narendra, Rajariya 167 
Narendrayaaas 892 

Narteavara 479. 491, 543, 687 (See also Ni^efvani/ 
iiva) 

Narwar 737 

Nasik 77, 80-1, 131. 386; caves 693, 694; in- 
scription 691 

ndsika 144-50, 152, 160, 165, 167-68, 170, 173- 
75, 177-78, 181-82, 184-88, 192-93, 195- 
97, 199 

NasTni’d-DTn 758 

Naskh 763, 765-71, 773-74. 788-94; Style 26S. 
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786, 788, 790; *hu9d 788*89 
NwU'IIq 763, 766*68, 772-73, 790, 

792-96; caUigiiqKby 773; recordi 773;«ciipt 
773 

Nitapotta 609 

Natai8ja($) 162, 308, 479, 486, 491. 811, 1007; 

figum S43; temple 543 (See aUo ihMi} 
NHtaauta 609 

Natela 483, 485-86, 488; dancing 479; images 
485 

NItfaa cult 84 

Nfitha stddhas 84 

Nitbe^vara 985-86 (See also 4iva) 

Nat Hlaung Oyaung 814-15, 940 
NAth. SuAgAsiya MabApAtra 133 
National Library, Bangkok 819 
National Museum 404. 544, 658, 660-6] 
National Museum, New Delhi 58, 408 
NAtyamandapa 497 (See also mandapa) 
NAtyaAA^a 487 
Naiisbero 324, 327, 343 
Nava-devatA(s) 584; diagram(s) 584 
Navagrahas ^8 

NavaiiAga cluster 185 (See also liriga); group 185- 
86 

Nava-Pada 584; AradhanA-vidhi 584 
nave 47, 75. 77-8. 94, 173-74. 179, 513 
NawAb 762 

NAyA-dhamma-kahAo 573, 596 
NAyaka(s) 192-93, 493, 498-99; period 171, 
202, 494; ruler 171; sculptor 4^; times 171 
NAyaka, Tirumala 499 
NayapAla 714 
N6akP6an 830 
Negali Sagar 41 

Negapatam (NagTpatunam) 842 
Negritos 801 
Nehru, Lolita 67 
Ncllore 83. 480, 495 
Nemi 576. 590. 596 

Neminitba (Tlrthahkara) 224, 576-77, 588, 596, 
631, 638-39, 643, 646, 666 
NeminAthacarita 651 
Neo-Classical Indian art 928 
Nepal 308, 316, 443. 449, 542, 557. 559. 

813. 816, 844, 945-58, 961-75, 977-90; im- 
pact 977; shows 962 
NcpAladeAa 985 
NepAlakam 950 
NepAla-MAhItmya 989 
Nepal*Bengal 816 

Nepalese 816, 988; adoption 983; and Tibetan art 
Aorms 976; archaeology 987; architects 956; 
architectufe 952, 956; art 951; banner-paint- 
ings 977; Buddhist establishments 980; char- 
acteristics 962; cities 952; contacts 948; 
context 965; culture 948, 953; era 976; 
flavour and idiom 976; folk 989; history 
946, 951 ; housAs 952; lilb 953; MahAyAmsts 
worship 980; manuscript 810, 987; metal 


scttlpcum 971; origin 961; paiflting(s) 976- 
78, 980. 982; patrons 951; people 946, 
951. 962; queen 982; religious ideas 968; 
stttpa(s) 954, 955; temples 956, 961, 981; 
TIbeto- 946, 950; tradition 980; Vaistpivism 
984 

Nepali(s) 951, 962, 988; art 969; artists 970; 
character 968; city settlement 952; King 947; 
style 969; traits 968 
NepaUzation 963 
Nepal Terai 39 

New Delhi 544, 658, 660 (See also Delhi) 

New Stone Age 884 

NcwArl 946, 949, 973-74 

NewArs 948. 952, 962, 989; settlements 952 

New Yoik 411. 663 

Ngakywe Nadaung 813 

Nhatrang region 838 

NidanakathA 67 

Nidhanpur inscription 700 

Nietzche 308 

Nigalisagar 368 

Nihongi states 884 

Nikawe Kande DAgaba 806 

NllAdri 234 

NTlakantha 557. 559 

NTlAAjanA ApsarA 405 (See also apsaras) 

NTla SarasvatT 981 

Nirgrantha(s) 505, 507; canonical works 604; 
Church 606, 613; clergy 606, 608; cos- 
mography 604; creed 614; doctrine 605, 
614; faith 605; holy men 607; mendicants 
605; religion 606, 608, 610, 613; sect(s) 
607, 614-15; standpoint 604; tlrtha sites 608 
Nirrti 550 
NirvAna 259, 934 
NirvAnakalikA 582. 650-52 
NirvAna-KathA 631 
NirvAnapoda 835 
Nirvam 637, 645 
Niryuktis 576 
Nisadha 230; -parvata 234 
NiAItha-bhAsya 605 
Ni^rtha-CQrni 520 
NiAitha-viAesa-carnT 605 

NissaAka LatA Mani^paya 809 (See also mar^pa) 
NissaAka Malla 809 
Nt^umbha 547, 678 
NTtimarga 489 

Nitya-sandhyA-kriyA-vidhi 584 

NizAm ShAhT(s) 757, 767; kings 762 

Nizamuddin 273 

No-gaku 854 

Nolamba sculpture 489 

Nomadic tribes 886 

North Bengal 349 

North Indian temples 95 

Northern Temple 808 

Notes on Mateo Polo 897 

Nrsiihha 203, 731 
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NftMvm 543 (S^e abo }^artthara/iim) 
Nf-variha 537 
N<lijiai8n/N0i3ehftn 289. 790 
Kyapfila 973; tenq^le 959 
Nyaung-u near Fagfiit 818 

O 

Octagonal (As|A8ta) tomb 271 

Octagonal chatifs 292 

Ogha-niryulcti 604 

Okada. Fuaano 913 

Okuchi, Yamagucfai no 909 

Olakkanne^vara ISO, 154 

Old Fort* 275 

OldPagIn 813 

Old Prome 813 

Oman 323, 331 

Omanaifd. Swami Saras vati 913 

Oiii Tfire tu Tire tore Svahfi 363 

Oragadam 202 

Orang Kling 802 

Orientalism 410 

Origins of the Gandharan style 67 
Orissa 59. 80, 84, 88-9, 95^6. 98. 108, 115, 117, 
119, 120-22. 126, 128-29, 131-34. 136, 244, 
361, 371, 421, 477. 507. 315. 536, 544. 549. 
563, 700, 758, 802 

Orissan 134; architect 130; architecture 115; caves 
477; prisadas 195 (See also prOsdda); school 
491; sculpture 478; temple 128; texts 97; 
types 479; wall 130 
Orlagno 732 
Orthagnes 726 
Osadhis 585 
Osaka 912 

Osian 121-23; temple 124 
Othmanli coinage 789 
Oudheidkundige Dienst 803 
Oudh Nawab 762 
Oxus 323, 690 


Pabna 789 
Padalipta 582 
Padalipta, Arya 522 
Padma 230 

Padma 544, 592 (See also LaksmT) 
Padma-Brahma 198 
Fadmacarita 576 

Padmapani 842. 955. 959. 976. 980; 

Avaiokite^vara 557. 965, 982 
Padmaprabha 576. 635, 644 (See also 
TTrthaiUkaras) 

Padmasana 633, 1004 

Padmavacr 483; Yak«tnT638-39. 646 

Padukottat 708 

Paekche 907 

Pagan Museum 815 

Pagan 119, 814-18, 848, 939-41; pagodas 815; 


period 816-17; tenoples 813 
Pagodas 309. 941 

PlMcB idioms 977; paintiiig(s) 975, 977 
Paharpur 63-4, 66, 349-50. 442, 466, 

507, 589, 669, 933-34; excavation 70; re- 
liefh 442; temple 588 
Pahlagas 527 
Paiaaca 255 
PaisU 946, 962 

Paithan 761, 773; inscription 699 
Pakistan 42. 117, 323-24. 347-48. 408, 

689, 690, 787; East 687-88 
Pakistani sites 323 

Pala(s) 58. 442-43. 446, 449-50. 453, 457, 699. 
810. 949. 963. 967, 970; age 712-13; and 
Sena dynasties 443; and Sena period 441. 
449, 452, 455, 467. 71M2; art 971; country 
442; dynasty 442. 448; emperor 695; king(8) 
58. 688, 696; period 62-3, 119, 316, 318, 426, 
431, 458, 814; queen 688; rule 443, 933; 
rulers 443. 933; sculpture 478; throne 688; 
-Sena idiom 712 
Palace. Imperial 912 
Palace Square 960 
Palaeontology 118 
P&lampet 191, 491 
Palasbari 711 

Palembang 841-43. 850-51 
Pfil family 675 

Pali 813; canon 813, 821; text 939 
Palitana 522, 660, 844 
Palladian 889 
Pallas 888 

Pallava(8) 83. 106-07. 142, 147, 158-61. 163-65, 
167, 172, 175-76. 200, 202-03, 475-76, 480- 
83, 486, 498, 694, 700, 734, 802, 824-25, 
844 966; Aparfijita 160, 202; art 481-82, 
484, 802, 827, 1006; art style 1006; art tradi- 
tion 1006; carving 483; cave 478, 483; 
cave temples 480; country 161 ; Dantivarman 
159; date 827; example 147; figures 477, 
481, 483, 484; genealogy 480; iconography 
482; Orantha 480; history 482; king 490', 
Mahendravarman I 82, 158, 203; monument 
478, 480; motifs 828; Narapatisiihha 155; 
Narasiihha 148; Nrpatuhga 161; origin 838; 
parallels 478, 482; patronymic 824; period<s) 
475, 486, 498, 819; queen 482; Rgjaaiihha 
169-70; region 204; representations 482; 
rule 202, 1006; scrqjt 843; fculptor(s) 476, 
482; sculpture 144, 476-78. 481-82; Shore 
Ten^le 178; side 204; style 450. 484. B07; 
temple(s) 159. 175, 176. 204. 309. 826, 932; 
tradition 1006; vimlna 159; work 476, 481; 
workmanship 482; Nararithhavaftiian n 153; 
.Plndya(s) 143-44, 146-48, 153. 161, 165, 
173; -Pindya vimdna temples 143; -Sri Lanka 
art tradition 1006 
Pallavamalla. Nandi varman II 158 
Patlavelvara, Vidyi-vinlta 153 
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Palovpjtaraiyir chiefs !6S 

Pelyehka 246 

Pamir Pleteau 874 

Paniqp||iafi 192; temple 195 

Panamalai 154. 157. 826; temple 156 

Panahgudi 161 

Panataran 848. 851. 853 

PaAcada^ 33 

PaficaKftUi 166 

PfiAc8iii<s) 211.637 

PaficaliA^vaia 1^ 

PaficamukbT 290 

Paficftnana gfaar&n& 244 

PaAcfihga classe 134 

Pafica-Patamesthins 583-84 

PaAcarakifi 975; maitescnpt 975 

PaAcaraksSmaiidala 981 (See also numdala) 

Paficarfttra cult 983 

Paficaiikfaa 406 

Paflca^stapa-nikiya 507, 588 

PaAcatantra 327 

PaAcaviihia Brfihmana 23 

PfiAcika 846 

PaAcolis 211 

P&ndavas 604 

Pandharapura 536 

PSn^iman^lam 161 

Pandit Yoge^vara 835 

Pfo^ufi 277 

Pinduka 234-35; fomst 234-36 
Pftnduka-£ili 234 

PSnduraAga 534, 538, 838 (See also Vifnu) 
Pfindya(s) 83. 142, 150, 161, 171, 203, 493; cave 
temple 482; country 182; inscription 203; 
ruler 107; sides 164; structure 162; vimina 
162, 164 

P&ndyan 163; art 483; country 203, 482; figure 
483; gallery 494; sculptures 483. 493; terri- 
tory 164; vim&nas 204; work 482-83. 493 
Pandua 764. 787 
Panhale-Kaji 84 
Pfinini 895 

Pfil^i cycle 850; literature 850 

Pankuliya 1002 

PanpagadevT 645 

Pantaleon 724 

Pftpan&tha 126. 197-98 

ParSkrama Bihu I 809 

Parama Bh&gavatas 56 

ParamAra king 701 

ParamAras 737 

Paramavisnuloka 835-36 

Paramef^hiiis 217, 584 

ParameAvam 148-49, 152-53, 202 

Parameivara I 149 

ParameAvaravarman I 148. 151-53 

ParameAvara Vifnugfha 158 

Paranavitana 998, 1001. 1003. ip05. 1007 

ParAntaka 1 165 

PaiAfity 759 


ParasmAh hill 239 
PafAtmA-dvAtridiAikA 611 
PmaAorAma 537 (See also Vi^u) 
ParaAurAmelvara 119-22, 126, 128. 131, 133, 
134, 540. 845; temple 108 
ParinirvApa 816; image 808 
Paris 897 

ParivAra devatAs 632 
Parkham 375, 391 
ParmAra. Bhoja 545 
Pan^aAavaiT 446. 562. 564, 982 
Parpola. Asko 331 

PlrAva, Arhat 574. 576, 590, 604. 616. 631- 
32. 639, 643; Stapa 604 
PArAvadevatAs 932 

PArAvanAtha 404. 483, 506. 518, 521. 588. 608, 
631, 633. 636. 639. 643; bronze 579; 
deiasar 660; image 615; Sahasra-phatw 660 
(See also JTnas/Itnhai/ikaras) 

Parthian 712. 726. 887, 892; art 726; prince 891; 

rulers 726; sculptures 725 
PArvatf 315-16, 318. 351. 402. 416. 418. 429, 445- 
46, 449, 466, 483, 529-30, 539-40, 542, 544- 
48. 652. 677. 811. 833-34, 841, 956, 987, 
989; temple 181. 432 (See also iakti) 
Paryu^anA-kalpa 610 
PAsAda 1002 
PaAcima 550 
PAAupata faith 542 

PaAupati 540. 958, 985-86; temple 963, 985 (See 
also iiva) 

PaAupatiksetra 985 

PaAupatinAtha 956, 958, 964, 986-87; complex 
987; temple 949, 959, 966, 969, 984-88 
PaAupati-pAdAnugrhTta 985 
PAAupatyAcArya 987 
PAtAla 637, 648 
PAtalika 637 

PAtaliputra 41, 317, 361-62, 365-66, 376, 378, 386, 
504-05, 573, 694 
PAtali-tree 317 
Patalung 824 

Patan 521, 658. 660, 663, 666, 757, 761. 767-69, 
948, 952-55. 958-60. 966, 972-73, 979. 984, 
986, 988; stOpas 954 
Patel, Haja 659-60 
Pathadawgyi 817. 941 
Patiala Museum 757 
PatimAghara(s) 1001-02 
Patna 118. 366. 375, 391, 505, 694, 766, 771 
Patna College Area 348 
Patna Museum 506, 521, 546, 558, 590 
Pattadakal 109, 121, 124, 126, 128, 147, 175, 
181, 184, 186, 196-97, 203, 490. 618. 715 
PaimvalTs 526 
PattlAvaram 487-88 
Paumacariya 523. 607, 616 
PaurA^c deities 949; forms 986; religion 949 
Pawdawmu 814 
Pawon 846 
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PttyaUioiizu 940; triple templjb 816 
Payodhara 246 
Pebin Oyaiing 814 
Pedavegt 477 

Pegu 813. 816.17. 819. 837 
Pelliot 875. 896-97 
Penampikan 852 
Pengmaga 82 
Peninaular provinces 820 
Penukon^ 496 
Pergamum 724. 725 
Peraepolis 365. 391 

Posepotitan inchitectitial character 390;c^ta] 391; 

columns 387; style 366; workmanship 366 
Persia 785. 792-94. 890 
Persian(s) 49, 755-56, 762, 767. 785, 794-95; 
and Arabic inscriptions 755; column 370; 
craftsmen 390; epigraphs 756; gulf 327, 
365, 794; inscriptions 772; language 793; 
poetry 889; records 758; texts 794; trends 
790; verse 793; writings 710 
Perso- Arabic epigraphy 792; -Arabic inscriptions 
795; -Hellenistic art 371. 373; -Hellenistic 
character 390; -Hellenistic helmet 348; - 
Hellemstic influence 352; -Hellenistic inspi- 
ration and impact 367; -Hellenistic masters 
377. 390; -Hellenistic motif 375 
Personified Yoni 350-51 
Perumal. Vaikuntha 109 
Pemntottam 485 
Peruvanam 484 

Peshawar 43. 50, 348. 690. 787 
Peshawar Museum 787 
Petleik 814-15 
Petleik pagodas 814 
Phanilihgejvara 988 
Phem 211. 238 
Philadelphia Museum 540 
Philippines 801 
Phnoih Da 826-27 
Phnom Peft 827, 829. 838 
Phoenician towns 785 
Phoenix Hall 920-21 
Phrygian cap 463 
Phrygian chignon 466 
PhulwSri Sharif 777 

PidSri ratha(s) 150*51. 154 (See also ratha) 

Pierre. Jean Abel-R 883 
Piladai 931 
PillaiySrpatti 483 
Pillar edtct‘(s) 505.693 
Pillock 62 
Piludm 130 
Piphrawa 41-2, 954 
Piplike^vara 165 
Pippala 49-50 
Pipphalivana 39 
Piravgtane^vara 159 
Pi^acas 246.590 
Pi^T (ogress) 564 


Pitdkhora 47. 77. 80-1 

Pittmaha S31 (See also Brahm&l 

Pitsanulok 819-20 

Piyaia 635 

Piyijiya 295 

Plaosan. Candi 849 

Plataca 365* 

Plutarch 364 
Po Klaun Oarai 841 
Po. Li 903 

Political History of Ancient India 686 
Pol. Mandavi 660 
Polo. Marco 896 
P*o-lo-men Tien Wen Ching 902 
Polonn&ruva 803-04, 808-11, 816. 821. 840. 
1003, 1006-07; paintings 1007; vatadflge 
1005 

Pol, R&mjr*s 660 
Pol. ^if-Sameta-^ikharajT*s 660 
Pol. Vaghan 660 
Polycleitos 308 

Polynesian antiquities 801. 843 

Po-ma ssu 886 

Po Nagar 841 

Pondicherry 161, 475 

Pondugala 167 

Po Rome 841 

Portrait-statues 888 

Poseidon 725 

Poshihpo 62 

Potgul Vihfira 809 

Prabhuke^vara 985 

Pracan^ 645 

Pradyumna 534, 714, 984 

Prady umne^ vara 7 1 3 

Prigjyotisa 688, 700 

Prah KhSn 829-31, 835 

Prahifida 537 

Prah Pithu 832 

PrahVih 835 

PrahVib6ar 835 

Prajlpati 9, 22 

Prajdvatl 638 

PrSjha 892 

Prajhil-khadga 559 

PrajilgpfiramitS(s) 315, 560, 565, 893-95, 899. 

975. 981-82; philosophy 900 
Prajfiapti 644, 649 
PrajnfttSra 898, 915, 924 
Prakaiiftditya 738 
Prakrit Vaira 526 

Prfikrt 211, 582. 689-91. 693. 702, 708-09 
Prambanam 842, 846. 849. 932. 934;reliefs 
849 

pfBsSda 91. 143, 146, 179, 186. 191. 195-200, 235- 
37. 295. 714. 1001; -man^ 211; tilaka 244 
PrSsidameni class 714 
Praiamarati-prakparia 607 
Pra^fintaina^ 64 

Prasenjit 46. 384, 554. 639; pillar 384-85 
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Pfat^ 734 

Pratflpa, King 191 

Prat^Sditya I 734 

PratfipSditya 11 734 

PratSparudradeva S9 

Prathamfinuyoga 610 

PratTh8ra(B) 198. 737 

PratThfira king 735 

Pratimfi 605 

Pratimfi-nataka 13 

Pratimanatika 828 

Prati^^hanapura 522 

Prattstha-patha 578 

Pratistfaasarasarbgraha 575, 641-42 

Pratistha-saroddhara 575-77, 582, 597 

PratyQsa 549, 957 

Pravacanasaroddhara 238, 633, 642 

Pravarasena II 477 

Prayaga 697 

Praydga-patta 551 

Pr6i Kuk 825 

Priia temple 136 

Pnniitive Art 320 

Prince of Wales Museum 286, 521, 545, 579, 661. 
764 

Pnnsep 689 

Prinsep, James 686 

Pnyarhgu 635 

Priyankara 246 

Promc 813, 816-18. 939-40 

Prophet 785-86 

Prophet, Hussain 782 

Prolo-mcdieval age 735; coinage 735 

PrthivT 19. 562, 564, 635, 920. 923 

PrthvT 476, 478, 537 

Ptolemy 801, 841, 931 

Pudukkottai 161, 164, 485 

Pulake^ 476 

Pulake^m I 702 

Pulakc^in II 691 

Pulatthipura 808 

Pullamangai 165 

Pulligoda Galkande 808 

PulumlvT 52, 691, 726 

Pun^ika 231 

Pundravardhana 507;Lo-to-mo-ci 62; region 62 
Pundravardhananagara 507 
Pundravardhanlyfi ^&kh&s 507 
Pune 77, 525 

Punjab 117, 270, 323, 347, 701. 736. 839. 875, 
890; East 690; Himalayas 115, 122; West 
689 

Puhjai 165 
Puntadeva 845, 931 
Punyadhana 894 
Punyatara 892 

Purfinas 23. 87. 363, 492. 496, 529. 542. 825. 

931; Adi 576, 587-88, 633 
PurAnic 608; mythology 561, 714; scenes 496 
Puri* 117, 121, 131, 491, 536; King 133 


PQrnabhadra 587 

PQrnabhadra-cni/ya (See also caitya) 586 

PQrriacandra 687 

PQrnavarman 843, 931 

Purnea 771; tecotd 781 

Pumlia 116-17 

Puru^ 91; Oolden 98 

Purusadattfi 644, 650 

Puru^adatta, Rljfi 637 

Puru^a of tbe S&ihkhya 612 

Purusapura 43, 49-50 

Puniaa-sQkta 913 

Pfirvfiditya 734 

PQrva OandhAra 409 

PuskalfivatT 43, 50, 409 

Puskaravara 231, 233, 245 

Puspadanta 523, 576, 636 

Puspaka 647 

PuspamSlfi 236 

Pusyabhflti 963 

Pusyamitra 380 

PutanS 671 

Piitike^vara 844 

Putresti-sacrifice 672 

Pylon’ 273 

Pyramidal shrines 834 
Pyramids 932 
PyO 941 

Q 

Q&dTM!n2zr 781 
Qal’S-i-Kuhna Masjid 275 
QandabSr 777 

Qiblah 263-65, 269. 272; wall 276, 283 
Qimara 827 

QiwimuM-Mulk, Malik 758 
Quilon district 83 
QulT. Muhammad Qutb ShSh 792 
Quit. Sultan 758 
Qur'an ‘786-88, 791, 794. 897 
Qur’anic quotation 787-88, 791, 795; Tcxt(s) 769, 
778, 789, 794; verses 264-65. 769 
Qutb, AbaM-Hasan Shah 792 
Qutb Minar 265. 765 
Qutb. Muhammad Shah 791 
Qutb ShahT(s) 793-94; dynasty 758, 792; Court 
794; inscription 792; rule 787 
Quwwat'ul-lsiam (The Might of Islam) Masjid 263- 
67. 272 

R 

Raden Pahji 850 
Radha 62, 507. 520 
Radha rulers 695 

Radha 442. 538. 670-71. 673, 676, 679, 984-85; 

Krsna cult 984 
Radhakanta temple 674 
Raghunitha 673 
Raghunathji 670 
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RaghurAmpur 349, 350 
RAhu 549, 565. 649 
Raiohur 

RAicfaur doAb 759 
Raigafh 117 

Raigo 921; depictions 921; paintings 921 » 924; 

pictures 921; representations 921; statues 921 
Raipur 117 
RAjaballabha 88 

RAjaburi 819 ^ 

RAjacakravartr 363 

RAjagrha 39, 215, 504-05, 554^55, 587, 606, 638; 
miracles 555 

RAjamahendravarman 480 
RAjapra^asti 692 
RAjapra^asti-kAvya 708 

RAja-PrasenTya (or RlyapraAnfya)-8Qtra 604, 610 

RAjarAja 485-87, 498, 700 

RAjarAja I 165, 168, 172, 700, 739 

RAjarAja III 487 

RAjariya's great temple 169 

RAjaiiya the great 485 

R^arAjeAvara 167; temple 485 

RiyarAjeAvaram 168 

RAjArAnT 129; temple 491 

RAja-AAsana 693 

RAjasiriiha 150, 153-54. 156-57, 202-03, 480- 
81; temples 154 
RAjasiihheAvara 155-57 

Rajasthan 75. 108, 117, 121-23, 129-30, 134- 
35, 237, 270. 276, 295, 324, 433, 442, 
520-22, 588-89, 608 . 657, 664. 689. 692, 
701, 714, 757, 759, 767. 771, 934 
RAjasthAnt 975, 977; paintings 977; -Mughal- 
PAhA^ paintings 977; styles 198 
RAjasQya 363 
RAjavallabha 215 
RAjA, Vijaya 638 

RAjendra I 170, 485. 486-87, 687. 695-96. 

698, 700, 810, 842 {See also Cola) 
Rajendravarman 834 

Rajgir 430-31, 505, 526, 577, 589, 738, 

967 

Rajput 263, 281; states 297; descent 948; tombs 
297; Mughal-PAhA^T idioms 977 
Riysamand 692 
Riyshahi 441, 451, 507, 933 
Rajshahi Museum 423 
RAjOpt^A 758 
RAk9asa<s) 232, 246, 590 
RaktA 246 

Rakta-kambala-AilA 235 
RaktamrittikA MahAvihAra 714 
Rakta-AilA 235 
RaktodA 246 
Ralhanpur 660 

RAma 401, 485, 496, 534, 537-38, 550, 673, 675- 
76, 741, 821, 984 (See also Vis^u) 
RAmacandra 699 
RAmacandra temple 669 


Ramagrama 39 
RAma group 485 
Ramal 795 

RAmalihgeAvara 181, 198-99 
Ramanagar 606 
RAmanAth temple 122 
Ramanathapuram 83. 162 
Ramafifia 821 
RAmAnuja 492 

RAmAnuja mandapa 148-49 (See also mar^opo) 
RAmaswAmI, HazAra 494 
RAmAyana 442, 493, 496, 537-38, 595, 672-73. 
692. 711, 818, 836, 841, 849, 852, 891, 931, 
934-35, 973; carved on the walls 496; reliefs 
834; themes 824 
RAmban Museum 615 
RAmeAvara 83. 120, 193-94 
Ramprasad 315 

Rampurva 368-69, 372; bull 371-73, 378; lion 
372-73; pillar 369 
RAnaka 697, 715 
Ranakpur 589 
RanchodjT 1 29 
RAAgAmAti 349, 669 
RaAganAtha 534 (See also Vi^nu) 

RahgapatAkA 481 
RanghmahAl 349 
Rangoon 941 

RAnT-gumphA 80, 509, 514, 516-17 

Rani-mahal Collection 551 

Ranipur-Jharial 117, 120 

RaniwAs 285 

Rankot Vehera 808 

Rao, Malhar 326, 662 

Raphael 822 

Raphaelitesm (Pre) 18 

RAsalllA 670 

RAsamaiidala 670 (See also mandala); composi- 
tions 679 

RAs-Mafica temple 677 

RAflrakflla 83. 142-43, 161, 173, 182, 184, 186, 
196, 442, 488-89, 617; art 488; elements 482; 
family 482; ideals 489; influence 485; pe- 
riod 617; style 482 

ratka 27, 106, 146, 149, 150-54, 197, 201- 
02, 206, 218, 481, 495, 807; shrines 932; 
-AAIA 228; -yAtrA 520 
rathakAra 15 
rathas, OapeAa 152 
Rati 403, 493 
Ratikara 237 

Ratnagiri 59, 61, 66. 563 
Ratna-gotra-vibhAga 581 
Ratna-janapada 894 
Ratna-paifk^A 211 
Ratnapura 637, 810 
Ratnasambhava 561, 564 
RatnasaAgha 985 
RatneAvara 988 

RAvana 108, 488, 537, 540, 986 
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fUvn^B-kft^khli 8^ 
lUvn^ugnUia 540 

Rawak 875, 878; stflpa court 875; statuary 875 

Rawalpindi 42. 690 

REya. Krspadeva 495-96. 498-99 

R8yalagopuram 495 

Raychaudhuri. H. C. 686 

Ray. Niharranjan 388-92. 976 

Rea. Alexander 44 

Record of the Succession of the Dharma-treasure 
899 

Red Acala 920 
Red Fort 290. 292 
Rehamflna. Temple of 295 
Rehman Dheri 324 
Rei, Yoshimura 888 
Reiken. Shokai 900 
Rekha 115 
Renou 104 
Repouss 818 
Rcv&, queen 482 
Revanta 549 
RevatT 548 

Rg-Vcda 10. 22, 28. 32-3. 37, 103-04, 360. 597, 
913, 989 

Rg-Vedic tradition 989 
Rhinoceros-slayer 730 
Rhodes 888 

RidI VihEra 808. 810. 812 

RikfubhE 549 

Riqfi 767, 769 

RiqET 792 

Ritigala 1004 

River goddesses 147 

^sa-pradhSn 675 

Roben 91 1 

Rocana 888. 912-13 

Rocanaka 246 

Rock Edicts 689-90 

Rococo 466 

Roda 122-24. 126 

Rodin. Auguste 305-06 

Rohiol 644. 649 

Rohita 246 

Rohit&giri 687 

Rohitfisyfi 246 

Rohtak 773 

Rohtas 795 

Rohtasgadh 687 

Rojdi 327 

Roman(s) 49. 887-88; authors 308; coins 727; 
concepts 888; empire 723. 728. 884, 888; 
features 411; historian 888; influences 887; 
orient 728; trading colonies 52; worlds 897 
Rome 685, 884. 887-88, 890 
Romlok 819. 826 
Rosenfield. J. M. 408 
Roshana Hokai NinohQzo no kenkyd 888 
Rottlera Tinctoria 252 
Rowland, Bei^amin 91, 398 


Royal Oallety 289 

l^fabha/l^abhadeva/^abhanAtha (Ttrthahkara) 
224, 404-05. 506, 523, 527, 576, 578. 588- 
90, 596, 631-34. 640 
l^abhadatta 639 
Rsabhadcva-svgmr 660 
^yaErAga-^i 673 
Ruanweli Dftgaba 805-06 
Ruanweliseya 808 
Rub&'iyfir writing 786 
Rucakavara 231, 245 
Rudra 306, 402, 538, 973; temple 670 
Rudradftman 523. 691 
RudradEman 1 691 
RudradEman*s inscription 802 
Rudradeva 986 
Rudrasena 522 
Rudrasena 11 477 
Rukmin 230 

Ruluos 833; group 828. 830 
Rummindei 368; pillar 369 
Rflpa-man^na 211. 582 
RQpbas 400 
Rupasiddhisanne 1003 
ROpya-kUlE 246 
Rfipya-vara 245 
Ruskin 24 
Russia 874 
RuvanvfilisEya 1005 

S 

Sabarkantha 122, 759 
^fiba, VTrasena 731 
Sabdakalpadruma 694 
iSabdapradTpa 704 
Sfibhfir 349-50. 353. 669 
iacT 647. 990 
SadaksarT Lokeilvara 557 
Saliva 538 (See also Siva) 

Sa^vaEyakas 610 
Sad-dEru 216 

Saddharma-pun^artka-sOtra 891, 907, 909 

SEdhanamEIE *555. 557-59, 563 

SadhE-Tissa 805-06 

Sfidhu(s) 583-84 

SSdiq. Muhammad 793 

Safdarjung, MansUr KhEn 294 

Sagara nEgarSja 912 

SahajaEiT, Pan^ta 904 

Saharanpur 323 

SahasrEra 246 

Saheth-Maheth 349-50 

SShitya Darpana 24. 26. 28. 31-2 

Sahii Bahiol SO 

Saidaiji monastery 914; temple 920 
SaiddhEntik. Vasunandi 575 
Saigon 826 
Saigyo 928-29 

^ailendra(s) 932-34; building 846; culture 84; 
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dynasty 841, 843. 932-33; king(s) 846- 
47. 933; period 841, 846. 848; power 842; 
rulers 932-33; -cu^mani-varma-vihlra 843 
^oiva 401. 834. 844, 849-30, 978; igamos 104; 
character 840; deities 835; devotee 
313, 496, 561; excavation 107; figuies 432; 
foundation 830; icons 41^2; images 851; 
mythology 836; nature 546; saints 811; 
sculptures 813; subjects 8|7; teachers 987; 
temple(s) 848, 851, 935; -Buddhist syncre- 
tism 851 

iaivism 84, 445, 447, 697. 733, 828, 950, 
984-87; TSntric 986 

^aivlte 444, 678; cult 935; reliefs 433 
Sajjanfllaya 819 

^aka 606, 693-94, 702-03; era(s) 701-03, 
707, 813; period 416-17, 606; ruler 691 
Sfiketa 605 
^akra 555, 609 
Sakra-stava 610 

^Skta 678, 978; conception 978 
^akti(s) 315-16, 445-47, 544, 548. 640- 

41. 643, 647-49, 733, 948, 972. 979-82, 
986; Adi-543, 545, 547; pith 988; worship 
566, 988; worshippers 566 
Saktism 447 
^akuntalfi 29 

Sakyamuni 381, 887, 908-09, 911. 919-21, 981 
^£Ia 639; tree 634 

!5alahkfiyana(s) 477, 694; period 477; works of art 
477 

^filastambha kings 688 
^alban Mahlvihara 63 
Salempur column 369 
Sfiliggima 585 
SalTm, Prince 282 
Salimpur 771 

Salim, Sheikh CishtI 281, 283 
SsimalT 609 
SamScSradeva 734 
SSmantabhadra 612, 911, 934, 980 
Samanta Bhadra Vidyalaya 584 
Samarihigana SQtradhSra 200, 215 
Samarkand 889, 891 
Samatam 62. 734 
SamaviyShga-sOtra 581, 590 
Sflma-Veda 22 

Sambandha. Tiruji&i&ha Svfimi 811 
Sambhava 589, 634 

SambhavanStha 634. 640 (See also Ttrthankaras) 
^ambhu 714 

Sambhu-Bhadre^vara lihgam 840 (See also liAga) 
SamhflramQitis 561 
Samprati 505. 520. 522, 573, 596 
Saraudra. Arya 522 

Samudragupta 418, 480. 691, 694-96, 708, 730- 
31, 947 

Samudra VSsaya 647 
Samudravijaya 638 
SSnat-kumUra 246 


SSficT 41-2. 44-6, 52. 56-7, 61. 107, 317, 318, 361, 
368. 373. 380. 382-83, 385-86. 391, 419, 432, 
516. 544, 805-06, 87$. 954. 999, 1001-02. 
1007; inscription 715; MahSce^ya 411; pil- 
lars 369; reliefs 106. 595; stOpa 41. 44. 47. 
381. 384, 723, 998-99; stories 385; temple 
1002; traditions 1007; trends 400 
Sangam works 201 
Sahgama literature 533 
Sahgame^vara 147, 175 
Sangariti, Can^ 849 
Sahgha 907 
Sahghabhati 892 
Sahghadeva 401 
Sahghadeva, Oautama 892 
SahghamittS 803 
Sahghavarman 893-94 
SangT-Masjid 777 
Sang-k*ai, K’ang 893 
Sang-Po, Kuin-ga 979 
Sangyaung monasteries 817 
Sani 549, 649 
Sankalia. H. D 525, 706 
^aAkara 14.20.27,611-12.987 
Sankaram 55-6 
^ahkara-N&rSyana 713, 984 
Sahkarsana 534, 538 
Sahk&sya 554-55 
^ahkha 536 

^ahkhapura (^ahkhe^vara) 608 
Sahkha-vara 245 

SahkTsa 39, 348-49. 368. 371. 530; column 369 
Sanmukha 171, 194, 637; Yaksa 642 ; -Saras vatT 
* ’ 244 

Sanskrit 582, 611, 691, 693. 702, 709. 755. 825, 
884, 894, 904, 914-16, 922, 949, 973, 974; 
alphabet 916; bljos 915; captions 921; char- 
acter 923; epigraphs 691; grammar 
842, 895; hymmsts 618; inscription(s) 702, 
801, 802, 813, 838, 843; letters 927; litera- 
ture 444, 692, 731. 884; mantras 905, 921- 
22; manuscript(s) 893-95, 903; mathematical 
works 902; onginaKs) 885, 894-95; poetic 
devices 28, 611; records 985; rCpaih ^Qnyati 
925; scnpt 915; style 449; sQtras 891, 895; 
text(s) 580, 884, 890-92, 894; titles 884; 
vihSra 897; works 892, 904 
Sansknt-Khotanese conversation roll 895 
^SntE 644 Yaksi^ 

SantappB NSyaka TirumSl 495 
^tote^vara temple 617 
Sfintideva 41. 67 
^ftntidevl 652 

^ftntinStha 637; carita 642; derasar 659; temple 
592 (See also TtrthaAkaras) 

Sfintivarman 691, 697 
Saptacchada 637 
SaptamStfka ekatala vimina 164 
SaptamatrkS group 204 
Saptamfitikas 162-63. 201. 203. 490 
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Saptam till 410 
Sapta^tT 988 
Sapta^atika-Hayagrlva 561 
Sa^asvaxa 476 
^arabhamfirti 487 
^arabhapura 706 
Sfiradi 989 
SAraAgapftni 987 

Sarasvatl 28, 185, 232-33, 405, 462, 505, 529. 
533, 544-45, 560, 565, 631, 649, 911-12, 
917-18, 924, 927, 954, 968. 982, 989; image 
545, 911; Japanese 913 

Sarasvati river 323, 324, 343; valley culture 539, 
543 

Sara$vati-Hakra civilization 323 
Saraswati, S. K. 121, 526, 975 
Sarideul 133 
S&riputta 42, 45 
Sarkar, H. 68, 69 

Sarnath 41-2, 57, 62, 313, 348, 350, 361, 368- 
70, 372-73, 375, 419-24, 426-28, 430, 432, 
466, 475, 555, 558, 565, 589, 634, 636, 729. 
813-15, 826, 964, 966; artist 423; Buddha 
images 425, 427; column 373; craftsman 
424; icons 424, 431; images 424; model 
430; Museum 407, 560; pillar 369; school 
422-23, 425, 427, 441; sermon 39; statues 
426; tradition 442; transition period 425; - 
MathurS tradition 430 
SarvfistivSda-vmaya 892 
Sarvfistivfidin 843 

Sarvatobhadra 634, 934; mandala 934 (See also 
mandala): pratima 652 
^Ssana Devata(s)/ DcvT(s) 232, 640, 644 
Sasanavaihsa 939 

Sasanian busts 734; coinage 734; family 735; 

pieces 730; period 269 
^aiSAkB 734, 738 
SSsarSm 271, 279 
^3sti form 548 
Saslhl 402-03, 548 
Sastn Knshna, H 689 
SdiSvata-Jinaiayas 247 
Satakarni 715 

Sotakarni, VS^isthlputra 726 
Sfitakarni, Yajh^rT 726 
Satira 761 
datura 246 

Satavahana(s) 44. 53, 475, 691, 726; art 476; 
empire 52; families 693; grants 694; kings 
726; monarchs 726; period 51, 52; 
sculpture($) 476 
Satdeulia 116, 119 
SatT 543. 545 
Satl-Taleju temple 979 
Sat Mahal PSsfida 809 
Satna 46 

Satrap So^a 632 
^atrugfane^vara 121 
iSatrughne^vara Group 120 


^atruhjayagiri 608 
SattvaaSroddhftra 635 
Satyapirer Bhi^ 64, 66 
Satyapura (Sftihcor) 608 
SatyavTrya 634 
Satyavolu 181, 196, 198 
Saumanasa 246 

Saurashtra 108, 126, 522-23, 608 
SauiTpurT 639 
SauvTrS 521 
^avaras 564 
SSvatthi 1002 
SavitrT 531 
Sawankalok 822 
Slyana 28 
Dayana varieties 984 
Sayyid, MubSrak 271 
Sayyid, Muhammad 271 
Scholaris, Alstonia 237, 252 
Scythian(s) 430. 725, 887, 889; art 421; ruler 
725; tradition 403 

Scytho-Parthian(s) 701, 712, 725. 729, 737; 
coin(s) 725, 726, 728; era 694, 701; pieces 
725; ruler 726 
SeibansTibet 901 

Seidenstrassen or the Silk Route 884 
Seleucia 365 
Seleucid Greek house 365 
Seleucus 364-65, 409 
Seleucus 1 724 
Seljuk dynasty 789 
Sembhadra 845, 931 
!$embiyan-ma-devT 487, 498 
Scna(s) 62, 443-44, 449-50, 463-64, 466, 699, 
967, 970; dynasty 443-44, 458; images 464; 
kings 447; penod 441, 447, 449, 455, 464, 
467, 669; reliefs 464; school of art 963; 
sculpture 464 
Sena, Vallala 447 
Senahasti 403 
Senart, E. 689 
Seng-hui, K’ang 891, 893 
SenTya 610 
Senmpis 854 
^esa 401, 538 
^esanfiga 403 
^esa^gyT 547 
Seuna-Y fidava 699 
Sewu, Candi 846, 849 
Shafrs 773 
Shah, Ahmad 757, 795 
Shfih, Ahmad I BahmanI 774, 778, 782 
Shdh, Barbak 789 
Shah, Firoz 791 
Shfih, FIrttz Thghtuq 759 
Shfih, Hoshang OhorT 757 
Shfih, Hussain 776. 781, 790 
Shfih. MakhdQm 792 
Shfih, Mubfirak FfirOqT 757 
Shfih, Muhammadi 794 
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Sblh, Mub4mniAii SOr 757 
Sbfih. Naslr Kbaljt 757 
Shfth^ Nusrat Ibghluq 757 
Sh«h, Sher 791 

Shfih, Sher SOr 270-71, 278, 791 
ShAh, Sikandar 794 

ShAfar, Mir Abdum Mushklh-Qalaih 773-74 

ShAbTs 736-37, 759 

ShAMs, Adil 767, 794 

ShAhTa. Qutb 767 , 

ShAhjahAn 289-92, 294, 792-93; reign 795 

SbAh-|[-ki-Dhen 349 

ShAh-jT-ki Dben casket inscription 708 

Shahrevar 728 

Shalu (Zhva.lu) 888 

Shanghai 885 

ShAn (Burmese) kingdom 817 
ShAn-Thai incursions 817 
ShAn-Thai invasions 813 
Shao-lin monastery 898 
Shaoreoro 728, 732 
SharqT Mosque 273 
Sbekhpada 660 
Shekmet 306 

Shell epigraph 710; inscriptions 710; scnpt 709-10 

Sher KhAtQn 758 

Shih-lun 893 

Shi-ite faith 772 

Shikasta 792. 793 

Shingon 914-16, 921 

Shinkaku 922 

Shinto shrines 927 

Shin Yakushiji 909, 913 

Shirakawa, Emperor 922 

ShlrAz 793-94 

SbTsh-Oumbad 270 

Shish-Mahal 292 

Shocho 922 

Shoden 916 

Shoga 923 

Shokai 921 

Shokai mandala 921 (See also masala) 

Shoku Nihongi Annals 912 

Shomu, Emperor 888, 912 

Shore Temple 147, 155, 158 

Shotoku, Empress 914; Prince 907-08 

Shrine of Music 924 

Shrine, Tachibana 909 

ShuhQr era 756 

ShuhQr San 756 

ShClrsan 756 

Shwedagon Pagoda 941 

Shwegugyi 119, 815; pagodas 814 

Shwemawdaw 816 

Shwesandaw 814, 848 

Shwezaya 817 

Shwezigon 814-16, 941; Pagoda 939-40; type 
815 

Siam (Thailand) 690, 803-04, 806, 815, 818, 820, 
823-24, 828, 837, 853; Southern 819 


Siamese 804, 820-23, 837, 843; advance 621; 
archaeology 820; army 620: art 821; con^ 
tacts 828; designs 822; form 823; history 
818; jars 822; manufacture 822; modern 
819; painting 822; peculiarities 821; period 
837, 848; phA-nung 838; province 820; the- 
atre 823 

Siddha(s) 508, 578, 582-84; figuic 584; Gautama 
902-03; -akrtrima 598; -cakra 583-84 
SiddhaikavTra 560 
Siddham form 921; script 923 
SiddhAnta 631 
SiddhAitha 639, 976 
SiddhArthA 635 
SiddhArtha Gautama 945 
Siddhasena 611, 612 
Siddhascna-ganl 247 
Siddhasena's hymn 612 
SiddhAyatana(s) 573, 578. 588, 598, 604 
SiddhAyikA 639, 647 
SiddheAvara temple 490 
Siddhi-Narasirhha 984 
STgiriya 803, 807; paintings 1007 
SIhanAdika 586, 593 

Mhara 98, 106-07, 115, 128-31. 133, 169, 170- 
75, 177-78, 181-82, 184-88, 191-93, 195- 
99, 200-03. 214, 224, 228. 714, 814, 828, 
834, 837, 839, 845, 958, 959-60 
^ikhareAvara, the ‘Lord of the Peak’ 835 
^ikharin 230 
Sikri, Fatehpur 281 
^ik^Ananda 894 
^iksA-samuccaya 41 , 67 
^TlSditya 701 

Silk Route 884, 890, 905 
iilpa 144, 149, 200; and agama manuals 143; 
and Agamic canons 143; -AAstra 8, 211; - 
sthAna-kauAala 8 
^ilparatnam 88 

iilpai&stra(s) 25, 87-9, 304, 627 
^ilpi-gosthl 715 
Gilpin s if id devatd 31 
Sirhha, RaghunAtha 671, 673 
Siihha* Vlra 673 
Simhacalam 480, 692 
Simhala-dvTpa 810 

Siihhalese 803-04, 813; art 804, 812; artist 821; 
bell 815; bronzes 810; Buddhism 811; 
dAgaba(s) 804-05; hemispherical type 814; 
history ^3; kings 603; origin 840; posses- 
sion 803; rule 803; sculpture 806; type 
809, 814 

SirhhanAda 475, 558 
StriihanAda LokcAvara 558. 980 
SirhhanAda NTlakaritha 982 
SiihhanAth 1 20 
SiihhavarmaliAgeAvara 841 
Siihhavarman 707 
Sirhhavarman II 480 
Siihhavarman III 841 
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Siiiihavi^nu 4^6, 480. 498 
Sind 347, 419. 429. 521-22, 525. 689. W. 815. 
848 

Sindhu 84. 246. 690 
Sindhu-SauvTra 520-21 
SindQra-vara 245 
Singapore 843 
Sidgas&h 850-51, 935 

Single-Quadruple (EkfiAgana) mosque 264, 272- 
73. 283. 290-91 
Sinhala 999; art 1006 
Sinhalese parallel 368 
Sinico-Sanskrit concordance 884 
Sinkiang 874 
Sinocentrism 891 
Sino-Indian 891 
Sino-Japanese brush 928 
Sino-Tibetan Lao-Thais 819 
Sino-Tibetan origin 824 
Sirima DevatS 384-85 
^irtsa 635 

Sirkap 43, 49. 523, 726; stOpa 523 

2$iromani, Jagat 297 

Siron 616-17 

Sirpur 108, 117 

Sirsi 757 

^iruttondanayanfir 496 

Si^irc^vara 1 20 

Sistine Chapel 306 

Si^unUga 632 

Sisupalgarh 508 

STta 246, 485, 538, 741 

^Italimata temple 130 

^Ttalangtha 636 (See also Tirthaikkaras) 

^talangtha-prabhu 660 

Sitfi-Rama 318 

Sitaramapuram 82 

Sithammarat 819, 821. 823 

Situlpavva 1004 

^iva 106-08, 133, 149, 153, 155, 157-58, 162. 
169, 174, 191, 22o, 309-10. 313, 315-16, 
318, 351. 402, 410. 416, 418, 429. 433, 445- 
46, 448-49, 460, 464, 476, 478-79, 482-83, 
486. 488-91, 496-97, 529-31. 533, 536. 538- 
40. 542-48, 550, 557-59, 561. 611, 613. 616, 
631, 652, 677, 687, 697. 723. 727-28. 733- 
34, 744. 810, 829, 932. 934. 939-40, 949, 
956. 960-61, 968. 970. 975, 982, 984- 
88. 1007; Bhadreivara 837; CaturvyOha 
540; Cosmic dancer 108; cult 988; Devfilc 
809, 810; figure 433; form 204; icons 539; 
image 851; linga 545 (See also /idga); stele 
433; tcmple(s) 108-09, 119, 161-62. 169. 202, 
295, 485. 496, 676-77, 934. 961; Vaai^hTputra 
Skanda S&takarni 726; -iakti 315; -bhfiga 
539; -bhaktas 496; -Bhaskara 989; -Brahrafi 
549; -Guru 848; -lihgam 834 (See also liHga); 
.Pa^upati 337; -PfirvatT stele 418; -Prfisfida 
(the Temple of l$iva) 295 
^ivabuddha 8^ 


^ivldlrya. Brflhmana 835 
^ivadevT 639 
Sivaghofaka 593 
iivakaivalya 829 
^ivakftml 316 

^ivaliAga(s) 201, 402, 949, 985, 988 (See also 
liHga) 

jivamitra 401 

iSivar&Ja 638 

^ivarak^ita 401 

^ivaskanda Sltakarm 52 

^iva^if, Va^isthTputra Pulumfivi 726 

Siwalik mountains 945 

Si. WfitJum 821 

STyamaftgalam 483 

Siyan inscription 714 

Skanda 107, 402-03, 410. 542. 546. 548, 583, 
713. 840, 918 

Skandagupta 732-34. 738 
Skanda-Kumfira 713 
Skanda Sfitakami 726 
Skandhav&ra 409 

Smfiru-Pauranic 982-83. 987; Brahmanism 949; 
form 982 

Smith, V. A 325, 416, 429, 686 

Sroiti literatures 589 

Sogdian(s) 889, 893-94, 897; texts 894 

Sogdiana 887, 891. 893-94 

^ola-ma-devT 487, 498 

Solar Angel (Savitr) 10 

Solar dynasty 827 

Sole Vratya 103 

Soma 246, 550 

Soma 638. 824 

Somadeva 947 

Somapura 62; gharEna 244; Mahavihara 64; 

Vihara 933 
Soma-rOpya 246 

Somaskanda 151, 153-55. 157, 159, 485, 488 
Soma-Skanda image 542, 548 
Some^vara 120 
Somji,, Shcth 659 

Somnath 129, 133; type 122, 126, 130-31, 133 
Somnathpur 190; temple 492-93 
Sona 39, 65, 931 

Sonbhandar 505; cave 526, 589; inscription 526 

Sondhera 960, 969 

Sonepat 773 

Song Luy 839 

Song-yun 904 

Sonkh 403. 408, 548 

Sonkh excavation 400 

sop&na 37, 45 

Soratthiya-saha (^akha) 523 

Soior, Antiochus 365 

Spalapatideva 736-37 

Spooner 361, 366 

Square (Caturasra) tomb 269, 271 

^ramana 609 

^ravanabelagola f66-67. 489, 617, 710 
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^ttvastr 39, 215, 384. 554, 556. 634, 964 
^re^ka 639 
^lemka-Bimbisan 504 

^leyiiiiianitha 636, 641 (See al$o TlrthaAkams) 
Srf 544, 562, 591, 651, 730 , 744, 984 (See also 
LaksmT) 

$rI-bhadrS 235 
Sribuza, Arab 841 
^rlcandra 211, 687-88 
^if-Caritravtjaya 244 
SrfdcvT 485, 638 
j$rfdhar-Dfimodar temple 678 
^xfgupta 62 
Srikaiculam 43 
^rlkan^ 845, 931 
235, 638 

Kliti R&ja Siibha 812 
^tfksetra 813, 939 
^ttkQrmam 692 

Sri Lanka 40, 54, 432, 443, 941, 997-99. 1001- 
07 (See also Ceylon) 

Sri Lankan architectural patterns 1004; art 1006; 
architecture 1006; artist(s) 1004-05, 1007; 
Buddha image(s) 1004-05; chronicles 41; 
craftsmen 1006; images 1006; monks 1005; 
rulers 1006; sculpture 1004; stQpa(s) 998-99 
^ifmadSdirardha 735 
2$rf-mahit2 235 
^ifmSla 522 
^rimitra 893 
Srinagar 761 
^rT-nilayfi 235 
^rinivisanallOr 485 
^ripahcaml 989 
^ifparvata 477 
iSif-parvata area 53 
Sripur 670 

^rirahgam 497; temple museum 499 
l$ri&iilam 495 

^rr-TapSgaccha-Patt&vali 525 

iSri-Vai^mva sect 984 

SrTvatsa 400, 404, 506, 514, 522, 525 

^ifvatsa symbol 633, 949 

^rfvats&devT 645 

SrTvijaya 820, 827, 829, 841-42 

Stf-vijaya (PrSsIda) 224 

SfTvijayan script 833 

^i^gilra Sataka 4 

Srongtsan-Sgam-Po 947, 950 

^rutadevl 649 

Srutavarman 824 

St. John's College 297 

Stambhanaka (Thfimbhanfi) 608 

stambhas 961 

State Museum, Lucknow 405-07, 710 
steatite 325, 540 

Stein. Aurel 323, 332, 874-75, 878 
Sthfinaka 984 
SthilnShga-satra 577, 590 
Schapati, Oanapathi 203 


Sthavira NikSya 939 
Sthavira l^gupta 523 
Sthiracakra 5^ 

Sthiramati 581 

Stoclet collection, Brussels 826 
Strabo 361, 366 
StutividyS 612 
Subandhu 934 
Subbhabhflmi 507 
Subhadra 246 
Subhadrfi 536 
^ubhfikara 903 
^ubhgkarasiihha 921 
Subrahmanya 162, 319, 548 
Subrftbmanya temple 171, 202 
Subuddha 246 
Suciloma-Jataka 587 
SQcTmukha 558 

Sudamfi cave(s) 75. 79, 105, 377-78 

Sudar^ana 246, 638 

Sudar^ana-cakra 92,732 

Sudar^anft YaksinT 384-85 

^uddhodana 406, 945 

Sugiyama 910 

Sugrlva 636, 673 

Suhasti, Arya 573 

Suhastin 520 

SuhmabhQmi 507 

Sui 902 

Sui and T’ang dynasties 889 
Sui Shu 902 
Suiko, Empress 907 
SujSUl 406 
SujTva 893 

Sukhfivatr 889, 897, 921; doctrines 920; sect 923 

Sukhfivatl-vyaha 893 

Sukhodaya 819, 821 

Sukhotai 819-21 

^ukra 246, 549, 648 

:$ukrficfirya 5, 12, 309 

^ukranltisSra 22, 27-9 

Sukul 852 

Sulabhlrcch&rahgapani 987 
^filapini 697 

Sultanate 264, 268-70. 272, 276, 278-79; in- 
scriptions 769; period 791; Provincial 793; 
pre-769; records 769 
Sultanganj 314, 420, 430-31, 441, 811 
Sultanganj Buddha exhibits 430 
Sultans 742, 756, 791 
Sulumk 638 
Sumana 585 
Sumanas 246 
Sumanfi-^ilS 585 
Sumahgali 160 
Sumano, Jakkha 585 
Sumarii Chief 759 

Sumatinfitha 635, 641 (See also Tfrthaflkaras) 
Sumatra 801, 804, 840-43, 847, 850-51, 855, 
931-33 
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Sumatran<s) 840, 842-43 848; empire 847; gov- 
ernance 849; kingdom 841; rule 844, 846; 
suzerainty 842 
Sumatro-Javanese source 840 
S umber, Candi Nanas 849 
Kumbha 547. 678 
;Sumbh& 563 

Sumerian culture 689; sculptures 343 
Sunak 130, NTlkantha temple of 122 
Sunandfi 636 
Sundara Fountain 965 
Sundara, Jatfivarman Pftndya 494 
SundaramCrii 310, 313 
Sundara-mOrti SvSmi 811 
Sundaravarada PerumSl 159 
Sundare^vara 163 

5unga(s) 44, 47. 387, 441, 962, 973; age 
348, 352; art 379, 382, 384, 387-89, 392; 
artists 380, 383, 385-86, 392; coupd'-etat 
380; dynasty 380; mother-goddess 522; natu- 
ralism 387; period 379. 380, 382-83. 385. 
392, 400-01, 418, 520-21; ruler 380; 
terracotta figurines 386 (See also terracotta)", 
-Kanva artists 385; -Kinva period 381; - 
Kanva-Mitra epochs 606; -SStavfihana pe- 
riod 45 

Suhga-Kusfina period 376 
Sun-god 957 

Sun temple 122, 131, 549, 714 
Sunnis 897 
Supalayat, Queen 817 
Supar^va 574, 576, 597 
Supfii^vanUtha 404, 633, 635-36, 660 (See also 
TTrthaiikaras) 

Sur, Hasan Khfin 271 
SQr, Ibrahim Khfin 270 
SQra 847 

Surakarta courts 854 
SuramyS 637 
Surapfila 704 
^flrasena 638 
Surat 589. 855 
Sure^vara 704 
SQri, PQrnacandra 520 
SQri, Vimala 607 
Surkhkotal 410 
Surkotada 327, 343 
Surrare^vara 164 
Surul 675 

SOrya 133, 191, 351, 381, 387, 401, 429, 454, 
459-60, 467, 531, 536, 539. 548-49, 638, 
647-48, 811, 912, 918, 920, 923, 949, 
982, 989; icons 989; imagc(s) ^ 403, 967; 
Siddhfinta 840 
SQrya images 462 
SQry&bhadeva 604, 610 
Sfirya-NfirSyana 549 
SOryaprabha 560, 910 
SOrya-Sahasra-Nfima 285-86 
SQryasoma 895 


Sflryavarman 835, 837 
Saryavarman 1 834 
SCIryavarman II 835 
Sarya-VinAyaka 989 
SOryaya^as 922 
Susa 331, 365, 366 
Su^enfi 634 
SusTmA 635 
SutArA 645 
SutAri 636 

satra(s) 60-1, 631, 884-85, 889, 891-96, 898-00, 
905, 907-11. 914-15, 921-22, 929 
Sutra Route 885, 889, 893, 90S 
SfitradhAra VirapAla 244 
SUtrakitAhga 609 
Suvannabhumi 931 

Suvarrm 235; -kUlS 246; -prabhasa-sUtra 911, 914; 
-vara 245 

SuvarnabhUmi 58, 801, 841 

Suvarnacandra 687 

SuvarnadvTpa 841, 842, 933 

SuvarnajAleAvara 121 

SuvarnAkaramandita 931 

SuvarnaprabhAsa 909 

SuvidliinAtha 636 (See also TTrthaiikaras) 

SuvratA 637 

SvAhA 647 

SvAmTvartha 984 

SvArAdhya-devatA 28 

Svarga-BrahmA 198; temple 124 

Svargapurl 508, 509, 511 

Svorna-prabha 235 

Svastika 594 

Svayombhfi 609; caitya 961 ; stupa 989; -ramana 
245; -stotra 612 
SvayambhQnAtha 953. 954 
SvayambhOpurAna 988 
Svayamvara 635 

^vclAmbara(s) 238-39, 576-77, 579, 582-84, 586, 
592, 596, 601, 612, 631, 633, 636-37, 640- 
45, 647-52; accounts 645; aspect 649; au- 
thorities 647; belief 591; books 643, 645; 
canon 641, 649; canonical text 592; church 
608; conception 651; description 646; dia- 
gram 583; differences 590; icon 641; ico- 
nography 641; images 644; list 590; litera- 
ture 526, 646, 648, 650; pontiff 616, repre- 
sentation 642, 644; school 643, 646; sect(s) 
590, 607-08. 638, 642. 645, 647, 650; 
separation 577; Siddha-cakra 584; text(s) 
594, 635, 640, 641, 643, 644, 647-51; tradi- 
tion 576, 590, 636; variant 644; view 597; 
-Digambora difference 577 
^veta-VarAha SvAmI 984 
Swali, Handas K. 666 
Swat 41, 43, 892 
SyAma 641 
^yAmA 644 

^yAmarAi temple 670, 679 
^yAma-TArA 563 i 
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245 

Sylhet region 687 


Tacchaka (carver) 386 

Tfi^patri 192, 494-95 

Tagaung 813, 816 

Tagore, Abanindranath 928 

Tagore, R 464 ^ 

Tagore, Rabindranath 25, 305, 928 
Ta-hsia 398 
Talk, Didagat 814 
Taima-dera 910 

Taima Mandate 910 (See also man^ala) 

Taisho 885 

Taisho ShinsbQ Daizokyo 912 

Taittiifya-Brfihmana 585 

Tftittirfya Saihhitfi 37 

Tbizokai mandala 917 (See also mandala) 

Taj Mahal 289, 292-94, 297, 774. 779 
Takao 917; Mandalas 915 (See also mandala) 

Ta Kfco 826. 835 
Takht-i-Bahi 50, 875 
Takua-Pa 819 

Taksa^iU 43. 48-50, 409, 523, 527. 604 

Talacchanda 271 

Tfilagiif^vara 154, 158 

Talagunda 692-93; inscription 691, 697 

Talaing(s) 813, 816-17, 824; king 814 

Talakfid 165, 203, 489 

Iklakkat 484 

Taleju 988; temples 959 

Talin&thasvgmi temple 162 

Ta’lTq 792-93 

Tamamushi Shrine 909 

Tamankaduwa 808 

Tamarindus Indica 252 

Tambapanni 803 

Tamil(s) ‘ 485. 494-95. 582. 691, 709, 803, 843, 
898; country 165, 478, 479-80; decorations 
495; districts 488, 494; form 898; invasion 
(s) 804-05; language or dialect 709; literary 
tr^tion 162; Nadu 756; style 495 
Tamilnadu 107, 201. 543, 547, 700, 708, 795 
Tamluk 507 
Tampaksiring 853 
Ttoralipta 61. 62 
T&mralipti 507, 669 
Tamraliptika 507 
Tfin^va 169 
Tfindavaganapati 486 

T’luig 887,' 897, 902-03, 914; Buddhist sculptures 
914; capita] 889; dynasty 889, 894, 896, 
900-03; Emperor 901 ; lyric poetry 903; Mid 
899; painter 903; state 902; style 909 
TlifyavOr 165, 167, 169-71, 193, 202. 484-86, 488; 

Art Oallery 170; temple 168; vimfina 169 
Tanjore 450,* 811, 842 
Tanjore Sarasw^i Mahal Series 201 


Taqjore £iva 1007 

Tkfljore-Tinichirapalli region 687, 695 
Tannisho 924 
Tantra(e) 902, 978 
Tantraaamuccaya 200 
Tantrayftna-Vajraygna system 66 
Tantrayflna versions 974 

Tintric 978; affiliation 939; Aif 814; aspect 566; 
Buddhism 816; Buddhist art 811; Buddhist 
metal images 848; Buddhist religion 64; cer- 
emony 446; character 813, 844; cults 446; 
deities 940; diagrams 595; experience 971 ; 
form($) 530, 548, 986; goddess 566; im- 
ages 446, 971; influence 652, 981; inspira- 
tion 971 ; literature 981 ; Mohlyfina Buddlusm 
828; Mahdyfina Ooddess 932; ^aivism 986; 
order(s) 940-41; plan 934; rituals 986-87; 
significance 955; texts 902; trends 445, 
582; view 445; YoginTs 652 
Tfintncism 318, 986 
Tfintrism 445, 458 
Tao-an 895 
Tao-fu 898 
Tao-ho, K’ang 893 
Taoism 903 
Tao-tzu, Wu 903 
Tao-yu 898 
Tape Yahya 327 
Ta Prohm 833, 835 
T5q-i-kisrii 267 

Tfira(s) 61. 64. 352, 446-47, 475, 558-59, 561- 
63. 646, 811, 826, 846, 932, 940, 951, 968, 
970-71, 980. 982; figure 970; image 446; 
Khfidiravanl 561; Mah&ctna 561; YaksinT 
646 ; mantra 563; temple 119 
Tarain (Battle of) 263 
Tfiraka 548 

Tftrakabrahma temple 181 
T&ranatha 466 

Taranfitha, Tibetan historian 442 
Tftr!kh-i-118hT (The Divine Era) 281 
Tiruma 843 

Tathagata(s) 39, 887. 900, 955 (See also Bud- 
dha) 

Tath&gata-caitya (See also caitya) 61 
Tatung 896 
TauqT 768, 792 

Taxila 40-1, 43. 49-50, 348-49, 352. 364 65, 
376. 523. 690, 694. 705, 723, 726, 848 
Ta-ylfeh-chih 398 
Tejpur 947 
‘Tbiegumil 948 
Telengana gharftnil 244 
Telihgfinft 759 
Telingani, Kh5n-i-Jah8n 270 
Telujamfitg 948 
Ibmpyo 910 
TenWi pillar 201 
TenkMi Vi^vanltha temple 714 
Tennavan Tamil-adiyaraiyan 203 
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Tefishin, 0)»kura 928 
TepeOawm 331 
Ter 202; temples 181 
Tcrai region 943-46 
Tbrfila 196 

ttrracomis) 60, 64. 347-50. 353. 522. 525, 543. 
670-71. 673-75, 678-79. 711, 722. 813- 
17. 840, 957. 972-74; art 673, 678; bricks 
670; embellishments 670; figurine 521; motift 
674; mouldings 671; ornamentation 669; 
panels 670, 674. 677; plaque(s) 66. 106. 118; 
slabs 669; tablets 60. 66 
Tcwar 696 
Thagyapaya 817 

Thai capital 819; character 820; formula 837; 
genius 820; invasion 819; period 820; type 
820 

Thai-Khmer blood 819 
Thailand 94, 690. 956 
Thakkura 238 
Thakkura Pheru 582 
fhakkura-Pheru-GranthivalT 211 
thikurt(s) 947-48, 953; dynasty 947. 950, 985; 
rule 948 

ThSmbhana 608 

ThUnesar 757 

Thanh Ho 839 

Than-ti 892 

Thapati (architect) 386 

Thatbinnyu 814-15, 940 

Thaton 813-14. 817, 819, 939, 940 

Theophrastus 887 

Theravida 940; cull 940; form of Buddhism 999; 
monk 940; order 939, 940; predominance 
939; temples 941 

Three-Arched (Tnmukhl) Mosque 268 
ThQbha 604 

Thulth 763, 765-71, 773-74, 794-95; characters 
794; letters 764; writing 766 
ThUpaghara architecture 1001 
ThOpIraha 39 

ThOpfirfima 805. 808-09, 998 
Ti. Huang 884 

Tibet 259-60. 557. 562. 690, 801. 888, 945-51, 
969. 978, 980-81; Western 259 
Tibctan(s) 258-62, 878. 950, 961, 968, 971, 975, 
978, 980; architect 259; architecture 259, 
262; art forms 976; demonology 971; ele- 
ments 978; historians 444; influence 955; 
inspiration 955; king 947, 951, 982; land- 
scape 262; life and culture 259; mentality 
259; paintings 976 

Tibeto-Burman blood 813; language 946, 948; 

speaking family 946 
Tien. Meng 928 
Tienshan mountains 886 
Tigris 324, 365 
TyM 270. 276 
Tika 520, 524 
TiiakaTaru 638 


Tilaurakot 946, 962 

Tiliya-tepe 713 

Tilominlo 814; pagodas 814 

Tiloya-pai)natti 576-77, 587-88, 591 

Ti^idUtka 636 

Tin Thai 81-2 

Tippera 687-88 

TlrthaAkara 217, 223-24, 228, 231-35, 237, 239- 
43, 247, 404, 483, 506, 509. 514, 518, 
523. 525, 528 574-79. 581-591, 597, 610, 
631-33, 637, 639-40. 644, 649, 652, 658, 
660, 662. 664; figuie(s) 597. 640. 652. 660; 
ima^(8) 573-75. 579, 580-81, 588, 590, 657; 
Neminfltha 404; sculpCure($) 573. 582; shrink 
660; worship 664 
Tlrthikas 554 
TirucaAgfittangudi 488 

Tiruchirapalli b, 159. 163-65. 481, 483, 485, 
488; cave 483 
TirujAanasambandar 487 
TirujAanasambandba-svami 28 
Tirukalukunram 153. 481, 497 
Tirukkamakottam 201, 204 
Tirukkafrali 164 
Tinikkattalai 164; temple 164 
Tirukkovilttr 485 
Tirumala 498-99, 533 
Tirumalai inscnption(s) 688. 695; rock 687; 
Tirumalaipuram 482-83 
Tirunelveli 83, 161-62, 482 
Tirupati 498 
Tiruppanandai 488 
TirupparaAkuhram 485 
Tinippa-ruttikkunram 583 
Tiruppflr 161 
Tiruttani 160, 202, 481 
Tiruvadi 486 

TiruvaiaAgadu 485; inscription 700 
TiruvalaAjuli 488 
TiruvalKvaram 162 
Tiruvallara 483 
TiruvalOr 485. 487 
Tiruvannamalai 171, 497 
TiruverumbOr 165 
Tiruvettipuram 497 
Tiruvi^imanidQr 488 
Tiruviiaiar 165 
Tissa, Dcv5nam-piya 803 
Tissamahirama 804 
TivaAkapatimfighara 1007 
Toba-batak lands 855 

Todaiji 911, 922-23; image 911; monasteries 888, 
911, 912. 922; temple 912 
Toji 917; monastery 923; Eastern Temple 917 
TokarT 399. 408 
fokhari 399 
Tokharians 886-87, 896 
Toll Masjid 795 
Toluwila 1002 
Toraar. Mansingh, 296 
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Tombs of the Square (CaturSsra) 270 
Tondaimandalam vim&na 169, 153, 159- 
’ ' 61, 167, 202 
Topa-Tim 878 
Topawewa bund 809 
Topeng, Wayang 935 

torana(s) 37, 45-7, 52, 56, 146, 150, 167, 186, 
’ 191-2, 242 

Toshodaiji 913; monastery 913 
Towers of d'Argent 839 ^ 

ToyandharS 236 
IVaikQtakas 62, 701 
Trailokyacandra 687 

Trailokya-dTpaka caturmukha-prUsSda 589 (See 
also prUsUda) 

Tra-kieu 838, 840 

Trapusa 59 

Travancore 483-84 

Travancore Archaeological Series 201 

Trayastrim^a Heavens 808 

TVcfoil 331 

Tri-ahga 134 

Tribhahga Krsna 670 

Tribhuvanam 170, 485-86 

Trikamila, Mahfiraja 416 

Trikfl^e^vara temple 490 

Triloka 734 

Trimukha 634, 640 

TVimukhl 268 

TrtmQrti(s) 142, 312, 917; cave-temple 149 
Tnncomalee 81 1 
Trihgfinnu 843 

Tripitaka 885, 892-94, 904, 921 
Tripura 742 

TripurSntaka 485, 487; temple 490 

Tripurantakam 492 

Tripurantake^vara 159 

TripurT 696 

Triratna 897, 907 

Tri^ala 405, 639 

Tri^alS, KsatriySnl 651 

Trisasti^alkkS 634, 640 

Trisasti-Salaka-purusa-carita 521, 633, 639 

Trivandrum 83, 483 

Trivikrama 478, 537; form 537, 965; manifesta- 
tion 983; panel 476 
Troy, ancient 888 
Tsing, HsaSn 874, 884 
Tsin 883; dynasty 883 
Tlid-t’ien, Wu 894 
l^ung, T’ai 887, 902 
Tsung-ch'ifa 898 
Tlicci 961 

IVighan, IVighril Khan 790 
'nighluq(s) 791 architecture 274; period inscrip- 
tions 758, 767; inscriptions, 757; ruler 758 
•nighlnq, FTrOz 278, 759, 779 
TVighluq, Ohiy2$uM-DTn 269 
Tbghrfi 766. 771-72, 774, 782, 787-91, 794; char- 
acters 790; device 768; figures 772; form 


791; inscriptions 778; portratt-epigraf^ 782; 
specimens 770; style 770, 787, 790-91 ; writ- 
ing 772, 787, 791 
IVighrfi-i-Ma kQs 772 
'highril 765, 789 

ibkharaCs) 399, 892; monastery 892 
Ihlaja Lena group 75 
Tiimbara 636 
'Himbaru 635, 641 
'Ibngabhadra 124, 493 

TUn-huang 875, 889-90, 893-97, 904, 910; art 897; 

Caves 890, 899; Institute 897 
Tirfan 895-96; depression 894 
IVirkSn, Ikhtiyaru’d-DTn 757 
'Airkestan 874; stflpas 878 
TXirkey 725 
T\irki 878 

'Hirkish conquest 967 
Turkmen 897 
Turks 263, 264, 265, 266 
TVirushka 399 
TUshita 384, 557, 976 
Tb^kara 399 
TQzuk-i-Jah&ngTrt 741 
Tvastr 8, 10 

U 

Udaipur 131, 692, 708 
Udayabhadra 504 
Udayacala mountain 592 
Udayagiri 59. 79-80, 82, 84. 107, 432, 

476-78, 495, 508, 514-15, 714, 966; hill 508- 
09, 511-12, 514; rock reliefs 431; - 
Khandagiri caves 518 
Udayana 850, 935 

Udaye^vara 130, 135; temple 121, 131; type 131 
Udgir 793 
Ugrasena, King 638 
Ugra-Tfirfi 562 

Ujjain 41. 89. 106, 520. 524, 573; coins 723 
Ujjayantagiri 608 
Uma 316, 446, 917, 986 
UmSlihganamurti 445, 986 
Uma-Mahe^vara 107, 159, 318, 445-46, 540, 
542, 968; icon 966; image 966 
UmSpatidhara 464, 692 
Umar-i-Khayyfim 786 
UmSsahitamQrti 986 
Umasv&ti, Vacaka 607 
Undavalli 477-79; cave 478 
Unji-gi 916 

Unkei 922-23; sculpture 923 
UpfidhySya(s) 583-84 
Upake^inl 560 
UpSnanda 555 
UpSAga Agama text 580 
UpSAgas 573 
Upaveda 32 
Urdu 99. 755 
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Usnisavijayfi 563, 982 
U^riT^vij&yfi-dh&ranl 908 
Uttarakurus 231, 246, 591 
Uttaripatha 523, 690, 891, 894; division 690 
UttarapurSna 634, 637-39, 576 
Uttar Pradesh 39, 42, 124, 129, 134, 211, 270, 
348, 350, 399, 429. 433, 530, 532, 539-40, 
551, 701. 716, 757-58, 761, 766-68, 771 
Uttira 169 
UttiramerOr 159 
Uv&saga-das&o 573, 596 

V 

Vfic-SarasvatT 7, 10, 26 
Vadakalai 984 
Vadakkunfitha 495 
Vadakkuppanayur 485 
VadfilT 565 ’ 

Vadgto tfiluka 759 
Vadhaki 386 
Vadodara 772 
Vigdcvi 545 
VfigMvara 981 
VagKvan 451, 713 
Vahalkada(s) 999 

vdhana '640-3, 645-7, 650-51. 697, 961, 982-83 

VaidarbhT-rTti 61 1 

VaidchT (mother of Ajata^atni) 921 

VaidchT’s vision 924 

VaidOrya-vara 245 

Vaijayanta 240, 246, 632 

VaijayantT 237 

Vaikhdnasa agama(s) 160, 200 

Vaikuntha 534; images 534 

Vaikunthaperumal 481; temple 158. 178, 482 

Vaimanika(s) 232, 631 

Vainyagupta 62, 738 

Vaipulya 892-93 

Vaira, Arya 526 

Vairagya Pataka 4 

Vairasena 526 

Vairevaka 246 

Vairocana 565, 916, 920, 980 
Vairoti 637, 645-46, 650 
Vai^ail 39, 360, 504-05, 554, 556 
Vaisnava 401, 670, 697, 810, 978; and Saiva 
mythology 836; and Saiva sculptures 813; 
devotion ^6; foundation 831; icons 959, 983; 
images 531; saihhitSs 104; scene 675; sect(s) 
318, 733; shrine 940, 983; tfrthas 984 
Vaisnava Nat Hlaung Oyaung 813 
Vaisnavl 634 

Vai^navism 447, 534, 950, 983, 984, 987; 
Sahajiyfi 984 

Vaisnavite(s) 447, 678; iconic forms 563, 983; 

motif 679 
Vai^ramana 9(X) 

Vaidravana 255, 900; -kalpa 900; ritual of 901 
VaWya(s) 97. 211-12, 216, 253 


Vaivfihika-mOrti 546 

VajjabhQmi 507 

Vajra 61, 235 

Vajra, i^Arya 526 

Vajra, Arya 522 

VajrabhQmi 507 

Vajrabodhi 903, 914 

VajrScarya, Abhayarlja 960 

VajracchedikA 899-900 

VajracchedikA PrajfiA-pAramitA 898 

Vajrada^da 637 

Vajradhara 978. 980 

VajraghantA 563 

VajrAnala‘920 

VajrAhga 981 

VajrAnku^A 649 

VajrAnku^ 563 

VajrapAni 407, 559, 810, 842, 955, 980-81 
VajrapA^T 563 
Vajra-prabha 235 
VajrAsana 555, 1004 
Vajrasena 522, 526 
VajrasphotT 563 
VajraArriikhala 644, 649 
VajrasvAmin 584 
Vajra-TArA 561, 563-64 
Vajra-vara 245 
VajravArAhT 565, 971, 981 
VfyrayAna 895, 974, 979; affiliation 61; Buddhist 
iconography 982; Buddhist pantheon 971; 
deities 61 ; gods and goddesses 981 ; masters 
903; pantheon(s) 61, 66, 955, 982; rituals 
900; texts 900; -TantrayAna Buddhism 59 
VajrayoginT 565 
VakAsura 671 

VakAtaka(s) 475, 477. 694, 700, 710, 963; affini- 
ties 491; Buddhist conventions 617; domain 
479; period 475; realm 475; sculpture 475; 
territory 477; tradition(s) 476, 489. 963; 
type 479; work 476 
Vakradeva 508 
Vaksara-giris 234 

Valabhi 522, 573. 700; Council 522 

Valaiyankuttai ratha 150, 154 (See also ratha) 

VAlikandApuram 165 

VAlKvara 159, 162 

Vallala Carita 464 

ValuvQr 488 

VAmA 639 

VAmana 639; -purana 595; -Visnu 537 
VAmanAvatAra 984 
Vahga 61, 638, 709, 734 
VahgAlade^a 686 

Vangiya Sahitya Parishat Museum 554 
Vangiya Sahitya Parishat sculpture 560 
VonuvanmA-dcvT I^varamui^iyAr 810 
Vap ^ivabrohma 834 
Varada 634 

VaradamudiA 634 (See also mudrd) 

VaradarAja temple 497 
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West Oolden Hall 911 
Western Ghats 47, 105 
Wheeler. M. 702 
White Horse Monastery 886, 893 
Williams, M. 67 

Wu dynasty 893; Emperor 896; kingdom 893 

Wu-k’ong 904 

Wu-tai shan 912 ^ 

Wu-ti 885 

Wu-ti, Emperor 886, 889 
Wu-ti, Liang 898 
Wuruk, Hayam 851 

X 

Xuande period 905 
Y 

Yidava family 631 
Yidavas 614 
Yadus 737 

Yahandagu Pagoda 941 
YfijfSavalkya 585, 693 
Yajhavalkya-smrti 693 
Yajna-varfiha 537 
Yajurveda 631 
Yajvapalas 737 

Yaksa(syYakkha(s) 45-6, 232, 237. 241, 243, 246. 
374-75, 381, 384, 387, 391, 401, 404, 483. 
530, 550, 575, 577, 579, 583, 585, 587. 590, 
597, 602. 608, 614, 615, 631. 633-43, 647, 
803, 912, 973. 982; couple 637-39; cult 640; 
figures 374, 1006; Garuda 642; Generals 
909; icons 550; Pitala 642; Puspa 641; 
statues 366, 506 
Yaksa-Syatana 587 

Yaks&-caitya(5) (See also caitya) 586, 588, 604 

Yaksa-mahasenapati 913 

Yaksamalla 987 

Yaksa-vara 245 

Yaksfiyatanas 217 

Yakscndra(s) 242, 638 

Yakse^vara 575 

YaksT mksinT 45, 232, 317, 375, 381, 383, 386- 
87, 400, 550. 577, 579, 588, 597. 608. 631, 
634-40, 644-47, 649, 711 973, 982; A^okS 
645; Ajitabalfi 634; figures 384, 956; ^8nti 
635; Sudar^anS 384; ^yfimfi 635; Vijayi 
646; type 351 

Yakushiji 909-10, 913-14; monastery 910 
Yama 193, 213, 235, 255, 550, 561, 920, 923 
Yamamoto, Chikyo 899, 913 
YamUri 561, 981 

Yamunfi 147, 232, 401, 476, 490-91, 732-33, 963 

Yamuna valley 963, 965-67 

Yfimyasatra 255 

Yangjinwan 886 

Yangtze 898 

yantra 13, 66. 303, 528. 934, 968 
Ya^aketu 985 


Ya^oda 432, 671, 675 

Ya^odharman 696 

Ynaodbeavara 833 

Ya^ovarman 534, 831, 833-34 

Yatthftla Dfigaba 804 

YavabhQmTpAla 933 

Yavadvtpa suvarnfikaraman^ta 841 

Yavakoti 840 

Yavana 690 

Yen 893 

YezdjerdT 756 

Yi, Fu 901 

Yin dynasty 884 

Yog&cSra philosophy 58 

YoganandT^vara 166 

YogavfiiSistha Mahlramfiyana 93 

YogT 313-14; posture 1004 

Yoginis 651-52 

Yomei, Emperor 907-08 

Yoni 350-51 

Yoni-pTtha 539 

Yonmichi 920 

Yoritomo 922 

Yoshino mountains 928 

Yuan 905; dynasty 889 

YQch-chih 399, 892-93; masters 893 

Yulin Caves 889 

Yumedono 908 

Yun-kang caves 896 

Ytln-nan 886 

Z 

Zabadion 841 
Zabag 841 
Zabej 841 
Zagu 941 

2Sainu’l-Abidrn, Sultan 758 
Zat 818 

2Laverivad 660; locality 663 
Zen 925-26; aesthetics 926; artists 926; dictum 
925; ideal 926; influence 926; ink style 925; 
monk(s) 925, 926; painter 926; painting 
924; priest 926; sect 924; temples 924 
Zenodorus 888 
Zeus 309. 312, 725 
Zimmer, Heinrich 93 
Zoroastrian Fire Temple 269 
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